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Preface to the Revised Edition 


Science owes its development to problems — the 
recurrent and the persistent problems with which 
existing authorities, specialists, theories, and tech- 
niques fail to cope. The pinching shoe, the awk- 
ward situation, the observation that does not fit 
existing knowledge, the arrogance of vested au- 
thority, the threat of social disaster, the death of 
a mother from cancer, the alcoholism of a father, 
the slaughter of loved ones m war, and hundreds 
of other personalized evidences of minor and 
major problems drive millions to follow a range 
of different courses. But such problems so influ- 
ence the lives of a few thousands direcdy or in- 
directly that they become scientists. They turn 
eventually to systematic study, to systematic 
searches for “answers.” 

The intricately interrelated fabric of scientific 
knowledge — physical, biological, and social — is 
the weaving together of the experiences gained in 
millions of such searches for answers to general 
and specific, direct and derived problems. The 
general attitude (method) of scientists, regardless 
of field, stresses observation and the accumulation 
of sense experiences rather than speculation, and 
It has gradually resulted in the refinement of more 
and more precise tools for measurement and tech- 
niques for generalization. 

Sociology similarly owes its appearance and de- 
velopment, as does all social science, to social prob- 
lems sufficiently pressing and burdensome to im- 
pel their repeated systematic investigation and to 
prompt experiments with techniques for studying 
and coping with them. Poverty, strife, authori- 
tarianism, class and caste discriminations, ethnic 
differences, propaganda, crime, alcoholism and 
drug addiction, housing, disease, prostitution, 
physical handicaps, and the others present prob- 
lems for the study of physical and biological scien- 
tists, but they also have highly significant aspects 
which can only be understood and perhaps miti- 


gated in terms of a social frame of reference. They 
are thus and in this sense social problems. They 
are a product in part at least of social and societal 
processes and situations, and they depend for their 
persistence, recurrence, or temporary prevalence 
in part at least upon such social factors. 

Some distinguish with great care betw^een “so- 
cial” problems and “sociological” problems. If 
this distinction does not carry with it a rejection 
of the study of social problems, it may have merit. 
A sociological problem is a problem for scientific 
study which is sufficiendy restricted in scope, pre- 
cise in statement, and related to existing theory to 
permit of rigorous and fruitful study. At the pres- 
ent stage of the science’s development, useful so- 
ciological problems are projects frequendy based 
direcdy upon social-problem situations or in some 
manner closely related to factors underlying social 
problems. 

Social problems, some insist, are the business of 
“applied” sociology, and sociological problems are 
the proper sphere of interest for “pure” or “scien- 
tific” sociology. This dichotomy serves chiefly to 
sever those with a tendency toward speculation 
from contact with significant factual materials 
and to excuse social technicians for being ignorant 
of the great available resources of sociological 
knowledge. Only through seeing and understand- 
ing actual instances of white-collar criminality, un- 
employment, despair, poverty, panic, and riot can 
the sociologist bring his theories into some degree 
of correspondence with social realities. Only by 
studying the accumulated generalizations of other 
investigators can the specific instance of crime, 
poverty, or panic come into some more adequate 
perspective. 

In the foregoing no distinction is made between 
the social problems studied by the sociologist and 
those studied by other social scientists. The dis- 
tinction is in part one of emphasis and m part one 
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of traditional allocation. Human disintegration in 
an urban or rural slum has its economic, political, 
geographic, architectural, engineering, and social 
aspects. On the other hand, sociology, social psy- 
chology, anthropology, and education have de- 
voted more attention to racial and ethnic relations 
than have economics, political science, and geog- 
raphy. 

As nearly as possible, the list of social problems 
taken up in this volume contains those most fre- 
quendy studied in college courses in social prob- 
lems, social pathology, social disorganization, and 
social deviation. An approximation of average 
usage was sought on this point by examining a 
great many course oudines. Naturally, with the 
interpenetration of the various areas of human en- 
deavor, the selected readings might have been 
grouped in a great many different ways. There 
might have been, for example, a chapter on social 
problems in the religious sphere, but it seemed 
more useful to insert such materials m a number 
of other chapters. To illustrate, excerpts from 
Ralph G. Martin and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
on planned parenthood appear in the chapter on 
“Birth Through Childhood”; religious influence 
on courtship and marriage enters at a number of 
points into the chapters on “Youth” and “Adults”; 
the controversy over the separation of church and 
state is discussed in the “Education” chapter. 
These and many other readings or parts of read- 
ings in other chapters might have been gathered 
together into a sizable and challenging chapter on 
church-related social problems, but it seemed more 
functional to the editors to distribute these mate- 
rials in the manner followed. To learn how prob- 
lems intertwine with one another, the reader is 
urged to study the index at the end of the volume. 

For convenience, social problems are arranged 
in this book in eight groups of chapters. Part I 
presents readings which, it is hoped, will help de- 
velop the student’s general perspective on social 
problems. Part II deals with problems arising out 
of the relationship of man to land, problems of 
physical resources, technological change, means of 
transportation, migrations, and rural and urban 
living conditions Part III highlights social prob- 
lems associated with phases of the individual’s 
life-history, from birth through family situations 
of a problem nature to age and death. In Part IV 


problems arising out of contacts with institutions 
other than the family are touched upon — the edu- 
cational, economic, political, communicational, 
and recreational institutions. Part V is devoted to 
such individual and group deviations as physical 
injuries, illnesses, and handicaps, mental diseases 
and deficiencies, juvenile and adult delinquency 
and crime, and leadership. Parts VI and VII con- 
tain readings on problems of social division and 
social crisis. The divisions of class, status, caste, 
race, and ethnic background, and the efforts to 
break through or otherwise adjust to the prob- 
lems of such divisions are treated. Whole vol- 
umes and libraries have been written on man’s 
many social crises, but some effort is made to 
bring depressions, catastrophes, riots, and wars 
into the general perspective of the present volume 
In Part VIII, the final section, documents are 
brought together to typify both extremist and 
sound adjustment processes and techniques for 
coping with social problems. 

The readings presented in the eight Parts are 
not meant to be of a uniform character. They in- 
clude summaries and excerpts from objective 
scientific studies, and these are the largest part of 
the materials in this collection. As the chapter in- 
troductions and review questions indicate, the 
scientific materials provide the backbone of the 
volume. In some cases where the nature of a social 
problem has been clearly outlined by a student of 
public affairs not classifiable as a sociologist or 
even a social scientist, the document has neverthe- 
less been used. In addition, for the purposes of 
contrast and of highlighting the character of prob- 
lems, other excerpts set forth inflammatory pro- 
posals by spokesmen for pressure groups and vivid 
news reports of problem situations. 

Space considerations and the purposes of a col- 
lege readings text precluded a “debate-manual” 
approach to individual social problems. In gen- 
eral, throughout the book, statements containing 
special pleading represent a wide range of view- 
points, but where factual studies could replace 
speculation they were given preference. For ex- 
ample, a debate manual might give the pros and 
cons of racial segregation, but factual studies have 
brought about a high degree of unanimity among 
sociologists on many significant aspects of this 
social problem. The economic and other social 
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costs of racial segregation, as estimated by social 
scientists, are therefore summarized. The excerpts 
from the United States Supreme Court decisions 
of May 17, 1954, in Chapter 10 give the weight of 
enlightened national judicial ruling to condemna- 
tions of the mistreatment of minorities. 

So that students might pursue contrary as well 
as scientific statements further, a selection of 
references to such materials is included in the 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. 

As nearly as possible throughout the book the 
needs and interests of the college student of social 
problems are borne in mind. It is hoped that he 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Nature of Social Problems 


A GROUP of whites and Negroes stand watching a 
mechanical cotton picker bring economic, social, 
and psychic chaos to their lives. A lonely girl per- 
mits herself to be picked up by a man. The mem- 
ber of a religious or racial minority turns away in 
dejection from an employment office, denied 
again a job because of creed or skin color. A pub- 
lic-health report sums up in cold statistics the 
story of emaciated and scarred bodies ravaged by 
tuberculosis and syphilis in an overcrowded urban 
slum or a disintegrating rural area. A juvenile de- 
linquent, raised in an “exclusive” neighborhood, 
has his thieving or hoodlumism “covered up” by 
his parents on a promise “not to do it again.” A 
flood rips through homes, factories, and eroding 
farm land in one of the country’s great river val- 
leys. The sun turns a sickly green at noon during 
a Kansas dust storm, and the people try to wash 
the earth out of their mouths and keep it from 
their lungs. And the finest examples of young 
manhood leave their homes to “save the world for 
Democracy.” 

All of these are evidences of social problems. Let 
us comment briefly on the problems behind each 
of these evidences. 

Technological change forces the rebuilding of 
the lives of individuals, families, and whole sec- 
tions of the country with ramifications throughout 
the United States and the whole world. The me- 
chanical cotton picker is more revolutionary so- 
cially than the Emancipation Proclamation. Lone- 
liness and inadequate sex knowledge among our 
youth help to swell the ranks of the seriously mal- 
adjusted and the perverse. Despite the identifica- 
tion of “Nordic-supremacy” myth-making with 
Nazism, members of American racial and reli- 
gious minorities still shrink under the cutting lash 
of discrimination in employment, housing, citi- 
zenship, and other social rights, duties, and privi- 
leges. Tuberculosis, syphilis, and other diseases — 
physical and mental — are social as well as physi- 
cal, biological, and economic phenomena and 
problems. When well-to-do families “front” for 


their delinquent children without handling child 
personality problems intelligently, they alter de- 
linquency statistics to an extent not possible in less 
privileged circles, but they do not diminish the 
role of antisocial behavior in the life of their chil- 
dren and m the affairs of the community. Man- 
kind no longer needs to await in fear and trem- 
bling or in casual disregard for disaster to strike. 
For most disasters, men can plan. Programs of re- 
forestation, anti-erosion techniques, water-control 
dams, and special organizational preparedness for 
emergencies place floods and dust storms at least 
partly within the scope of social planning and 
treatment. And, finally, the study of war by social 
scientists has stripped it of much of its romance 
and its alleged necessity and has pointed to alter- 
native w^ays — far more constructive ways — to set- 
tle international disputes. 

All these are social problems which lie behind 
the evidences mentioned in the first paragraph. 
On all these and others, social scientists have con- 
tributed something for wise social planning both 
in objective descriptions and analyses and in gen- 
eral perspective. But what do these social problems 
have in common? What is a social problem? 

This Part presents to the student major efforts 
to define the nature of social problems and to re- 
late social problems to personal disorganization 
and social maladjustment and change. The four 
selections in this chapter are concerned with the 
nature of social problems as such; Chapters 2 and 
3 deal respectively with theories of social and per- 
sonal disorganization and with theories of cultural 
and societal maladjustment and change. 

Frank, in the digest of his influential essay, de- 
fines a social problem as “any difficulty or misbe- 
havior of a fairly large number of persons which 
we [presumably any sizable number of us] wish 
to remove or correct.” He illustrates the complexi- 
ties of a social problem in terms of housing and 
concludes that most of our social problems stem 
from our inability to rid ourselves quickly enough 
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of outworn customs and to take on habits of a 
more socialized sort. 

The three other selections, those by Case and by 
Fuller and Myers, develop further the conception 
introduced by Frank. Case elaborates social prob- 
lem theory in social psychological terms. He indi- 
cates that social problems '‘turn out to be, in a 
very essential aspect, social processes/' that they 
are, in other words, aspects of “the one all-em- 
bracing social process which we call social evolu- 
tion.” This brings us into relationship with the 
frame of reference — societal change — discussed in 
Chapter 3. 

Fuller and Myers relate social problems to the 
ideas people have of right and wrong, to social 
values; they also oudine typical stages through 
which a social problem goes in its “natural his- 
tory.” In their classification, Fuller and Myers dis- 
cern three types of social problems: the physical, 
ameliorative, and moral. A physical problem is 
one “practically all people regard as a threat to 
their welfare, but value-judgments cannot be said 
to cause the condition itself.” In the case of an 


ameliorative problem, people agree on the exist- 
ence of a problem situation but not on the pro- 
posals for its amelioration. On the contrary, in the 
case of a moral problem, there is no unanimity of 
opinion even as to its problem nature. The Fuller- 
Myers outline of the phases through which a 
problem proceeds in its “natural history” includes 
the phases of awareness, policy determination, and 
reform. From a commentary on this oudine, a 
footnote at the end of the Fuller-Myers piece of- 
fers Bossard's alternative twelve-phase oudine. 
This differs in detail rather than in principle. Try 
to think of social problems that do not go through 
such a “natural history.” 

The four selections serve to indicate (1) neces- 
sary elements in a definition of the term “social 
problem,” and to point to (2) a given social prob- 
lem’s interrelationships in contemporary society, 
(3) the persistence of many problems in human 
history, (4) the relationship of problem types to 
culture and to value-judgments, and (5) the 
phases through which many problems may pro- 
ceed. 


The Character o( Social Problems 

Lawrence K. Frank 


Lawrence K. Frank (1890- ), formerly director, Caroline Zachry Institute of Human Develop- 

ment, New York. Principal works: Society as the Patient (1948), Projective Methods (1948), and 
Natwe and Human Nature (1951). 


A social problem . , , appears to be any diffi- 
culty or misbehavior of a fairly large number of 
persons which we wish to remove or correct, and 
the solution of a social problem is evidently the 
discovery of a method for this removal or correc- 
tion. . . . 

Examining social problems and their generating 
conditions more closely, it appears that each social 
problem is specifically related to particular social 
conditions or social factors, namely, one or more 
•social institutions. . . . 

Let us take the housing problem for an illustra- 
tion. There develops a shortage of houses of such 
a magnitude that many people are distressed. 
Mamfesdy, the usual and accustomed operations 
of house construction have been reduced or inter- 


rupted. Now, m the discussion which ensues, we 
meet these proposals: that the income tax on the 
interest from real estate mortgages be reduced; 
that the property tax on newly constructed houses 
be remitted for a period of years; that insurance 
companies and savings banks be required to invest 
a fixed portion of their assets in real estate mort- 
gages; that labor unions in the building trades be 
supervised by the state; that the producers of 
building materials be regulated by a state com- 
mission; that people be persuaded to move to 
other cities or towns; that landlords be prohibited 
from increasing rents above a fixed percentage of 
existing rents, and so on. It would require many 
pages to list the various and sundry proposals 
recently made for solving the housing problem. 


From “Social Problems,” Amettcan Journal of Sociology, 30 (1924-25): 462-473, pp 463-469, 473 quoted Also 
available in full in Lawrence K, Frank, Society as the Patient, New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1948. 
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It would be taken as a sign of eccentricity or 
feeblemindedness, perhaps, to question the rele- 
vance of these proposals to the housing problem, 
so let us invoke that familiar figure of the man 
from Mars who views mundane affairs with an 
innocent eye. To this visitor, we may imagine the 
studem of social problems, or the man in the 
street, pc’^iendy explaining that we had a serious 
housing problem. And our visitor would reply 
with numerous questions, we may assume, about 
the state of the building art: had we met with 
some new difficulty in constructing houses which 
our architects and builders could not overcome^ 
The answer would have to be no, for there was 
no lack of skill there, nor in the ability of our 
building trades employees to erect houses. And 
the producers of building materials were pos- 
sessed of tools and techniques for manufacturing 
building materials. 

It is evident that our visitor would be somewhat 
perplexed to understand what was the nature of 
this housing problem, for surely there was no lack 
of ability and skill to build houses. When, then, 
was this housing problem and how were we try- 
ing to solve it? Again he would be told, with an 
exaggerated patience, that there was a shortage of 
houses for the population and that the legislators 
and economists, sociologists, social workers, and 
many other professional and lay-persons, were en- 
gaged in finding a way to overcome this shortage, 
as partially described above. The bewildered gen- 
tleman would knit his brows, cough apologeti- 
cally, and say: 

Please be patient with one who is anxious to under- 
stand and to sympathize with your difficulties, for I 
cannot see how, if you are concerned with a housing 
shortage, you talk about income taxes, mortgages, and 
all these other seemingly unrelated subjects. If you 
need houses, why, in the name of intelligence, don’t 
you build them or address yourself to finding ways of 
building them instead of talking about money, capi- 
tal, and so on? Your architects and builders know 
how to construct dwellings, your building-material 
factories know how to produce materials and the 
land awaits Then, wherefore and why? 

We should have to delegate an economist, a 
lawyer, a political scientist, a sociologist, and a 
historian to explain about the system of private 
property, the price system, popular government, 
congestion of population, transportation, and so 
on. And when they had severally and jointly ex- 
pounded the complexities of the situation, point- 
ing out that we cannot just build houses, but must 


rely upon individual initiati\e and private enter- 
prise to enter the field of building construction, 
that we must use the “price system” to obtain the 
needed land which is someone’s private property, 
to buy the necessary materials and to hire the 
skilled labor, that we must borrow capital on 
mortgages to finance these expenditures, paying a 
bonus to induce someone to lend that capital and 
also pay interest on the loan, together with amor- 
tization quotas, and then we must contrive to 
rent these dwellings in accordance with a multi- 
plicity of rules and regulations about leases and 
so on — after all these sundry explanations, show- 
ing that to get houses built we must not infringe 
anyone’s rights of private property or freedom to 
make a profit, and that what we want is to find 
a way of getting houses without interfering with 
anyone’s customary activities, our visitor would 
suddenly exclaim: “Yes, I begin to see; have you 
any other such difficult problems, for this is ex- 
ceedingly interesting.” 

Then we should go on to explain about the 
problem of infant mortality, how anyone of adult 
age may beget children with the sanction and ap- 
proval of the state, provided they undergo a cere- 
mony called marriage. When they do beget chil- 
dren, despite their physical infirmities and the lack 
of an adequate income or any technique for tak- 
ing care of their infants, large numbers of their 
babies die in the first year of life, but no one can 
say or do anything to prevent this mortality, be- 
cause it is against the law and the constitution to 
interfere with, an individual adult woman, espe- 
cially in the care of her child. We have a difficult 
problem, therefore, of reducing these appalling 
losses of life, without restricting the liberty of in- 
dividual mothers to beget more children than they 
should have, and to kill off their offspring through 
ignorance or the poverty which every person is by 
law entided to enjoy, without let or hindrance 
(unless mitigated by charity). Of course, the ap- 
plication of modern medicine and hygiene can 
cut infant mortality to a very low rate, but about 
all we can do is to distribute enlightening pam- 
phlets and establish infant-welfare stations, where, 
if they wish to do so, mothers can bring their in- 
fants for inspection and advice. 

After telling about infant mortality, we would 
go into the intricacies of the problem of crime 
and delinquency, of drug addicts, the labor prob- 
lem, the traffic problem (which would surely 
make our visitor puzzled to see how valiantly we 
are striving to find ways of increasing the number 
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of \ chicles and pedestrians on our streets), and 
all the sundry other social problems. If this visitor 
possessed the usual Martian keenness and penetra- 
tion, he would probably interrupt our recital to 
say: 

If it is not indelicate of me to remark, every social 
problem you describe seems to ha\e the same char- 
acteristics as every other social problem, namely, the 
crux of the problem is to find some way of avoiding 
the undesirable consequences of your established laws, 
institutions, and social practices, without changing 
those established laws, etc. In otiier words, you ap- 
pear to be seeking a way to cultivate the flower with- 
out the fruit, which in a world of cause and effect is 
somewhat difficult, to say the least And from what 
your historians tell me, every generation has its own 
peculiar social problems, or as I would prefer to say, 
Its difficulties in keeping “business as usual” (one of 
your most expressive phrases) despite the exigencies 
of social life. I am reminded also of an account of the 
Melanesians written by one of your anthropologists, 
the late Dr. Rivers, who tells about a tribe or group 
in which canoe-building used to flourish as a fine 
art, that died out several generations ago. As nearly 
as he could discover, there developed such an intri- 
cate set of rituals, ceremonies, taboo-raising practices, 
and the like, around the making of canoes, that it 
became a dangerous trade, so to speak; for, to omit 
any step in the propitiation of deities, the collabora- 
tion of the priests, the appropriate, ceremonial ap- 
plication of tools, and so on, exposed the wilful or 
neglectful one to the wrath of the whole community. 
So the building of canoes, which were really needed 
for their island economy, became gradually more 
infrequent and then died out entirely. It would ap- 
pear that there is somewhat of a kinship between the 
life of these primitive peoples and of your highly 
civilized nations, although your institutions are much 
more rational, as your social theories clearly indicate. 
I am sorry I can offer no help in solving your prob- 
lem and I assure you I have been greatly edified by 
your patient explanations. 

Whereupon, our visitor would withdraw to his 
home planet to write a monograph upon the so- 
cial customs of the earth dwellers, which would 
probably appeal to his associates as the report of 
a field trip among some primitive peoples does to 
us.^ His visit and comments while here serve, 


^ He might also be struck by the similarity of our 
social behavior to the actions of certain young monkeys 
when trapped b> a hunter with a bottle. The hunter puts 
a sweetmeat in a bottle attached firmly to a tree; when the 
monkey finds the botde he reaches his hand into it, grasps 
the bait, and then cannot withdraw his doubled hand, so 
he remains until the hunter comes around and bags him. 


however, to call attention to the peculiar charac- 
ter of social problems, for their solution appar- 
endy does not involve the discovery of a new 
technique or tool, nor the removal of obstacles in 
the way of applying known techniques and tools, 
at least as they are discussed; for what the discus- 
sion and the proposals made for their solution in- 
dicate is that a social problem is an enterprise in 
finding ways of getting something done or pre- 
vented, while not interfering with the rights, in- 
terests, and activities of all those who are involved 
in the failure to do, or the persistence in doing, 
what is the subject of the problem. . . . 

This suggests that the rise of a social problem 
IS an augury of something better, or at least more 
effective, in the way of doing things, and that the 
bigger and more complicated the problem, the 
greater the change it portends. From such a point 
of view, we should look upon our social problems, 
with all the confusion and even suffering they in- 
volve, as incidents of transitions in our social life, 
wherein we are painfully giving up our old habits 
and learning new ways of doing things. And if 
we really want to do something in the circum- 
stances, it would appear to be the part of wisdom 
to try to help along the transition and get over 
the agony of change. But since only the young can 
learn new habits, the old are caught in a situation 
of acute distress and apprehension.^ Such an at- 
titude bespeaks a seemingly transcendent faith 
in human nature, but, in fact, it is merely what 
all our history reveals. Men will, barring a catas- 
trophe, go on living and reproducing their kind, 
and, to do so, they must have houses, healthy in- 
fants, and all the other accompaniments, neces- 
sities, and luxuries of life. So, if the practices of 
our fathers are not sufficiently accommodating to 
the exigencies of the life we lead, we will come to 
terms with one another upon the basis of new 
practices. The sooner we do this the better, seem- 
ingly, for neither young nor old are happy while 
the transition is dragging along. And these new 
practices, which appear outlandish, scandalous, 
subversive, and so on, to our fathers, will in turn 
be outlawed, scandalized, and subverted by our 


Of course, no visitor 'would dare to offend us by remark- 
ing on this similarity. 

^ Cf. F. J. Teggart, Ptocesses of Histojy, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1918, Chap. 4, for an interesting 
discussion of how these large changes in social life arise 
and how they are received. Also see Thorstein Veblen, 
Theory of Business Enterpnse, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1904. 
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children, world without end.’* For neither our fa- 
thers, nor w'e, nor our children, can arrest the 
evolution of social life which is seemingly accel- 
erated by the progress of science, or the discovery 
of new techniques for doing more effectively what 
w^e have se\erally tried to do, with less suc- 
cess. . . . 

Changes m social relations and practices, it may be 
noted, come about b\ a process \er\ similar to “spoiling 
the baby”: at first an aggrieved group plead for mitigation 
of their disabilities or the reduction in others’ privileges 
from which the> suffer. This plea is ignored, then follows 
a demand, which is sternl> refused, then comes agitation, 
which is repressed in part; yet the clamor goes on, until 
finally we give in, as we do to an insistent babv. Cf. the 
suffrage campaign, which was won because its proponents 
made a nuisance of themselves. 


In other w^ords, if w'e could invent a technique 
for more quickly sloughing off the habits of in- 
dividual activity or of person-to-person relations, 
w^hich w’e learned m the days of agricultural, 
handicraft life, and w’ould readily learn the habits 
of grotip activity w’hich the machine process de- 
mands, and w'hich w^e are so hesitant about adopt- 
ing (as witness the law’), then w’e should perhaps 
de\ elop a social life. Moreover, the social problems 
w^hich plague us would disappear, because the con- 
flict of habits and customs which generate them 
would be abolished. But such disclosures and dis- 
coveries w’ould conform to the foregoing intima- 
tion that social change is produced by scientific 
advance, for they would imply the development 
of that for which we eagerly wait — a social science. 


A DeFinition oF Social Problems 




^CJ^rence Marsh Case 



Clarence Marsh Case (1874-1946), professor of sociology, University of Southern California Author 
of The Banner of the White Hoise (1917), Non-violent Coercion (1923), Outlines of Introductory 
Sociology (1924), Social Piocess and Human Piogiess (1931), and Studies in Social Values (1944). 


According to the etymology of the word, a 
“problem” of any kind is anything “thrown for- 
w^ard”; that is to say it is anything thrust upon the 
attention. This definition applies perfectly to w^hat 
are commonly called “social problems.” The 
phrase itself is one of those much used popular 
expressions which turn out to be incapable of 
exact definition when we pause to ask ourselves 
what we really mean by our phraseology. “Social 
problems” has long figured as just such a vague 
but useful expression. Popular as it is, it seems 
difficult to state, in exact terms, just what a social 
problem is. Yet w^hile it can hardly be defined so 
exacdy as “social processes,” it is possible to state 
the idea in general terms. 

A social problem, as the term is herein under- 
stood, means any social situation which attracts 
the attention of a considerable number of compe- 
tent observers wnthin a society, and appeals to 
them as calling for readjustment or remedy by 
social, t e., collective, action of some kind or 
other. The phrase “considerable number” is con- 
fessedly vague, but is chosen deliberately to indi- 


cate any number, from a vast majority to a small 
minority if capable and energetic. 

The essential feature of this definition is its 
socio-psychological character. That is to say, a 
“social problem” is not a purely objective situa- 
tion, w’hich can be recognized by a sti anger, no 
matter how proficient in the social sciences, who is 
not in membership wnth the social group con- 
cerned. In other words, the most learned of so- 
ciologists IS not competent to go among the low- 
est of Australian tribesmen and point out to them 
that they have such and such social problems — for 
example, improper child feeding, sexual immoral- 
ity, or poor housing. One guilty of such imperti- 
nence would arouse astonishment and ridicule, if 
not resentment, and might very properly be in- 
formed that no such problems existed in that 
group. This would be strictly accurate, in so far 
as no considerable number of Australian tribes- 
men had come to be conscious of any unfavor- 
able conditions of the character mentioned, and 
requiring remedial action. Consequently, for them 
no “problems” exist, and the concern of our sta- 


From Outlines of Inti odiictoiy Sociology A Texthooh. of Readings in Social Science, New York: Copyright by Har- 
court, Brace and Co , Inc , in 1924, pp 627—630. 
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tistical and philanthropic social scientist counts for 
nothing against this indifference on the part of 
the group involved. 

This IS true because, as shown above, a social 
“problem” is partly a state of the social mind and 
hence not purely a matter of unfavorable objecti\e 
conditions in the physical or social environment. 
An expert statistician or social worker may be 
perfectly competent to point out the existence and 
nature, and even the causes and remedies in some 
cases, of adverse social conditions in any society 
on earth, but neither he nor any outsider can 
single out the social problems of a social group 
except by studying the collective mind of that 
group. Social statistics can detect and analyze ad- 
veise social conditions, but only social psychology 
and sociology are competent to formulate the ro- 
cial problems of the group, because these sciences 
alone are able to ascertain what the particular life 
conditions are that have thrust themselves upon 
the attention of a considerable number of com- 
petent observers within the group, being thus 
“thrown forward” in the collective consciousness 
as conditions demanding remedial social action. 
Without this act of attention, which takes note 
and seeks to manipulate and control (See “Intro- 
duction” to Source Boo\ for Social Origins by 
W, I. Thomas), there is no social pioblem exist- 
ent. Hence a group may live under many unfavor- 
able conditions yet have few social problems, or 
even none at all. 

From this it follows that the number and char- 
acter of “social problems” varies from time to time 
just as it varies from place to place. The social 
problems of the United States are quite different 
from those of native Australia, China, or Green- 
land, but they are also very different from those 
of the United States itself a hundred years ago, 
and doubdess not at all what they will be a hun- 
dred years hereafter. At the same time certain ad- 
verse social conditions may be identical in all 
these places and at all these times, for example 
dearth of natural resources, existence of a polluted 
water-supply, the presence of dangerous bacteria, 
unfair distribution of wealth, or ignorance of child 


care. These are objective natural and social phe- 
nomena, actually existent and constandy open to 
observation and tabulation, but they may or may 
not at any time or place exist for the group mind, 
particularly for the public opinion there existent 
on social w^elfare. When they do they become the 
objective element in that state of the group mind 
which consists m the recognition of a certain so- 
cial problem. The corollary of this is that no com- 
plete and final list of specific social problems can 
be drawn up by the present writer or by any one 
else. 

It is nevertheless possible, and also desirable, to 
classify social problems in a broad general way. 
. . . The basis of classification used by the pres- 
ent writer may be said to be that of the source 
from which the social problems emerge, or, in the 
language of our definition, the quarter from 
which the problem in each instance is “thrust for- 
ward” upon public attention. From this point of 
view social problems fall into four groups, . . . 
namely: — Virst, those which are presented by 
some unfavorable aspect of the physical environ- 
ment; Second, those arising from defects in the na- 
ture of population itself, or unfavorable tenden- 
cies in its rate of growth, or its geographical dis- 
tribution, or disturbing differences in its racial 
types; Third, those growing out of faulty and dis- 
rupting social arrangements, t,e., poor social or- 
ganization, between the members of the group; 
and, Fourth, those springing from the growth and 
conflict of divergent ideals or social values cher- 
ished by different classes or sub-groups within the 
society. . . . 

As herein regarded, social problems turn out 
to be, in a very essential aspect, social processes. 
More exactly, the recognition and solution of ad- 
verse social conditions through the formulation of 
a series of so-called “social problems” constitutes 
in itself a definite social process, comprised . . . 
under the one great all-embracing social process 
which we call social evolution. Consequently the 
era of social problems, or of any particular prob- 
lem, arises in different societies at different stages 
of social evolution. 
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Social Problems in Relation to Values 

Richard C. Fuller and Richard R. Myers 

Richard Corbin Fuller (1907-1944), associate professor of sociology^^University of Michigan. Author 
of “Social Problems,” Part 1 of R. E. Park, ed., Outlitie of the Principles of Sociology (1939). Rich- 
ard R. Myers (1912- ), professor of sociology and anthropology, Oberlm College. 


A common sociological orientation for the anal- 
ysis of all social problems may ... be found in 
the conflict of values which characterizes every 
social problem. These conflicts are mirrored in 
the failure of people to agree that a given condi- 
tion is a social problem, or assuming such agree- 
ment, failure to reach an accord as to what should 
be done about it. It is exactly this disagreement in 
value-judgments that is the root cause of all social 
problems, both in the original definition of the 
condition as a problem and in subsequent efforts 
to solve It. May we suggest, tentatively, a three- 
fold classification of social problems on the prin- 
ciple of different levels of relationship to the value- 
scheme? ^ 

At the first level, we have what we may call the 
physical problem. The physical problem repre- 
sents a condition which practically all people re- 
gard as a threat to their welfare, but value-judg- 
ments cannot be said to cause the condition itself. 
This is perhaps best demonstrated by such cata- 
strophic problems as earthquakes, hurricanes, 
floods, droughts, locust plagues, and so forth. That 
these are “serious” problems from the standpoint 
of the people which they affect, we can have 
no doubt. However, we may raise the question 
whether or not they are “social” problems, since 
they do not usually occur because of conflicts in 
the value-scheme of the culture. We find no public 
forums debating the question of what to do about 
preventing earthquakes and hurricanes. There is 
no controversy over how to stop volcanic eruptions 
and cloudbursts. The causation is thought of as 
nonhuman, resting in natural forces outside the 
control of man. Perhaps we may call such causa- 
tion noncultural or precultural. 

^ The elements of this classification were stated by 
Richard C Fuller in the article, “The Problem of Teach- 
ing Social Problems,” Ameiican Jotttnal of Sociology, 44 
(1937-38): 415-425, on pp 419-420. 


Here, we must distinguish between the condi- 
tion itself and the effects of the condition. While 
the earthquake itself may involve no value-judg- 
ments, its consequences inevitably will call for 
moral judgments and decisions of policy. People 
will not agree on how much should be spent in 
reconstruction, how it should be spent, or how the 
funds should be raised. There may be serious ques- 
tions as to whether people in other unaffected 
areas of the same society should come to the aid of 
the stricken area. However, the earthquake itself 
is not a social problem in the same sense as illegiti- 
macy and unemployment. The latter have cultural 
elements in their causation. . . . 

At the second level, we have the ameliorative 
problem. Problems of this type represent condi- 
tions which people generally agree are undesirable 
in any instance, but they are unable to agree on 
programs for the amelioration of the condition. 
The essence of the ameliorative problem is one of 
solution and the administration of reform rather 
than original agreement that the condition con- 
stitutes a social problem which must be eradicated. 
Crime and delinquency fall in this category. 
Though there are individuals who offend the 
dominant community mores by robbing, murder- 
ing, raping, and petty thieving, there are no in- 
terest groups who openly in forum and legislature 
seek to perpetuate the interests which these indi- 
viduals represent. All “right-thinking” people, re- 
gardless of race, nationality, religion, or economic 
status, look upon the ameliorative problem as in- 
tolerable. Among other problems which we may 
place in this class are most physical diseases, men- 
tal deficiency and insanity, and industrial and 
automobile accidents. 

In contrast to the physical problem at the first 
level, the ameliorative problem is truly “social” in 
the sense that it is a man-made condition. By this 
we mean that value-judgments not only help to 


From “Some Aspects of a Theory of Social V rohXtms," Amet'ican Sociological Review, 6 (1941): 24-32, pp. 27-32 
quoted. 
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create the condition, but to prevent its solution. 
In the case of crime, certain moral judgments of 
our culture are to a large extent responsible for the 
criminal act m the first place. To the degree that 
our mores of conspicuous consumption enter into 
the motivation of crimes for pecuniary gam, there 
IS a cultural responsibility for such criminal acts. 
Or again, traditional prison policies based on our 
belief in severity of punishment may become part 
of the causal pattern of further criminal behavior 
in the prisoner after his liberation. These same 
cherished notions of retribution in punishment of 
criminals operate to dissuade legislatures from 
adequately financing probation and parole sys- 
tems, juvenile delinquency clinics, and the schools 
for problem children. 

At this level, also, we have those physical and 
mental diseases where traditional beliefs obstruct 
the application of medical and psychiatric knowl- 
edge to the prevention and treatment of individual 
deficiencies. Certainly illness, disease, and indus- 
trial accidents among the low income groups re- 
flect the failure of our culture both in preventing 
high incidences of risk to these people and in 
adequately insuring them against the costs of such 
risks. Specifically, the uneven distribution of 
wealth and income throughout our various social 
classes serves both to expose wage-earners and 
their families to malnutrition, disease, and acci- 
dent, and to deprive them of the means to meet 
the economic costs of such disasters. . . . 

It is true that all our ameliorative problems have 
their technical, medical, or engineering aspects 
similar to those involved in the physical problem. 
Venereal disease, tuberculosis, insanity, and auto- 
mobile accidents all necessitate investigation by 
scientific specialists. The point is, of course, that 
in the case of such problems, even when the spe- 
cialists have isolated the causes and are agreed 
upon programs of control, laymen still are hope- 
lessly divided over questions of policy. 

At the third level we have what we will call the 
moiol problem. The moral problem represents a 
condition on which there is no unanimity of 
opinion throughout the society that the condition 
is undesirable m every instance. There is no gen- 
eral agreement that the condition is a problem 
and thus many people do not feel that anything 
should be done about it. With the moral problem, 
we have a basic and primary confusion in social 
values which goes much deeper than the questions 
of solution which trouble us in the ameliorative 


problem.^ Of course, the ameliorative problem re- 
flects confusion in the value-scheme and thus con- 
tains real elements of moral conflict, but such con- 
flict centers more around techniques and means of 
reform than around fundamental agreement on 
objectives and ultimate values. Hence, though all 
“right-thinking” people regard such conditions as 
crime, insanity, and disease as bad, there are in- 
terest groups openly defending and perpetuating 
the conditions classified as moral problems. Wit- 
ness the problems of child labor and low wage and 
hour standards. We have only to read the record 
of newspaper and Congressional debate on the re- 
cently enacted Fair Labor Standards Act to learn 
that many individuals and groups not only ob- 
jected to the specific solution attempted in the 
legislation, but also refused to admit that the con- 
ditions themselves were problems over which we 
should be concerned. In one of the first cases 
heard under the child labor legislation, one Michi- 
gan judge defended the labor of a newsboy on the 
ground that when he was a boy such work was 
regarded as excellent character development and 
training in individual qualities of initiative and 
self-discipline. Certainly employers in the beet 
sugar fields of the middle-western states who rely 
heavily on the labor of children do not define the 
condition, insofar as it pertains to them, in terms 
of a social problem. In those families where the 
labor of children is considered necessary to the 
maintenance of the family budget, parents and 
children alike have a stake in the continuance of 
the condition so abhorred by others. Religious 
groups have even frowned on governmental con- 
trol of child labor as an unjustifiable invasion of 
the home and a threat to the prerogatives of the 
church. As to long hours and low wages, the op- 
position of some dominant groups m the southern 
states to the enactment of the federal legislation 
indicated no “problem-conscious” attitude on their 
part. Classical economists and employers have been 
known to look upon unemployment and low wage 
and hours standards as the inevitable, if not the 
necessary, mechanics of competition in the labor 
market. . . . 

Other problems which have less of the economic 
in their make-up than those mentioned above, but 
which also occupy the same position in relation to 

^The term “moral problem” is used by Stuart A. 
Queen and Jennette R. Gruener in their Social Pathology, 
rev. ed , New York Thomas Y Crowell Co , 1940, pp. 
38-42. The moral problem, as they define it, pertains to 
questions of fundamental right and wrong. 
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the value-scheme, are divorce, race prejudice, and 
war, . . . 

The utility of this classification is in its relativ- 
ity. The purpose is not to pigeonhole the different 
problems with finality at any one level, but rather 
to give us a working basis for observing the posi- 
tion of each problem relative to other problems, 
and to the value-scheme as a whole. Note that 
problems will move from one category to another 
with changes in the state of scientific knowledge 
and with shifts in the value-scheme. . . . Some 
day child labor may be looked upon as criminal 
in the same sense that robbery and murder are 
now regarded as criminal. Conceivably, war may 
sometime be defined as wrong as venereal disease. 

Nor is there any finality about the problems 
tentatively classified as ameliorative. Many crimes, 
such as political corruption, gambling, liquor of- 
fenses, and traffic violations are condoned, toler- 
ated, and even participated in by respected and 
otherwise responsible members of the community. 


White-collar crimes are conspicuous in this cate- 
gory. Crimes of this sort reflect the same funda- 
mental confusion of values as the problems which 
we discussed as moral. Before such offenses can 
be said to be merely problems of police detection 
and judicial enforcement, the citizens of the com- 
munity must get together and agree that some- 
thing should be done. 

It may well be that there are very few contem- 
porary problems which can be said to be purely 
ameliorative in nature, since most of them reflect 
no underlying clarity of definition and moral 
evaluation. If such be the case, it is a revealing 
commentary on the absence of any firm tissue of 
cultural integration m the value-scheme. Cultural 
integration itself is a matter of degree. There is 
always more or less, but never complete integra- 
tion. A complete homogeneity of social values 
would mean we would have no social problems 
at all unless we include only the purely physical 
problems discussed at the first level. 


The Natural History of a Social Problem 

Richard C. Fuller and Richard R. Myers* 


Social problems do not arise full-blown, com- 
manding community attention and evoking ade- 
quate policies and machinery for their solution. 
On the contrary, we believe that social problems 
exhibit a temporal course of development in 
which different phases or stages may be distin- 
guished. Each stage anticipates its successor in 
time and each succeeding stage contains new ele- 
ments which mark it off from its predecessor. A 
social problem thus conceived as always being in 
a dynamic state of '‘becoming” passes through 
the natural history stages of awareness, policy de- 
termination, and reform. . . , 

Awareness. The genesis of every social problem 
lies in the awakening of people in a given locality 
to a realization that certain cherished values are 
threatened by conditions which have become 
acute. Definitions of alarm emerge only as these 
group values are thought to be involved. Without 
awareness or “problem consciousness” m certain 
groups of people, be they scientists, administrators, 
or like-minded neighbors, no identifiable problem 


can be said to exist. Before a social problem can be 
identified, there must be awareness on the part of 
people who express their concern in some commu- 
nicable or observable form.^ The outstanding char- 
acteristic of this initial phase of awareness inheres 
in the constantly recurrent statements of people 
involved in a challenging situation that “some- 
thing ought to be done.” As yet, these people have 
not crystallized their definition sufficiently to sug- 
gest or debate exact measures for amelioration or 
eradication of the undesirable condition. Instead, 
there is unsynchronized random behavior, with 
protest expressed in general terms. . . . 

Policy Determination. Very soon after the 
emergence of awareness comes debate over poli- 
cies involved in alternative solutions. Ends and 
means are discussed and the conflict of social in- 
terests becomes intense. People who propose solu- 
tions soon find that these solutions are not accept- 
able to others. Even when they can get others to 

^ As yet, we have not perfected research techniques 
which can penetrate covert mental states very satisfactorily. 


* See the identifying note on page 9. 

From “The Natural Histor> of a Social Problem,” American Sociological Review, 6 (1941): 320-328, pp. 321-322, 
324, 326-328 quoted. 
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agree on solutions, they find agreement as to 
means a further difficulty. The stage of policy de- 
termination differs significandy from the stage of 
awareness in that interest groups are now con- 
cerned primarily with “what ought to be done” 
and people are proposing that “this and that 
should be done.” “ Specific programs occupy the 
focus of attention. The multi-sided protests have 
become organized and channelized. 

Policy determination on the residence-trailer 
problem in Detroit indicated discussion on at 
least three interrelated levels: first, discussion by 
neighbors and other interested but unorganized 
groups; second, discussion by organized interest 
or pressure groups such as taxpayers, trailer manu- 
facturers, real estate organizations, parent-teacher 
associations, women’s clubs, and men’s clubs; 
third, discussion among specialists and adminis- 
trators in government or quasi governmental units 
— the police, health officials. Common Council, 
social workers, and school boards. The interin- 
fluence and cross-fertilization of debate among 
and between these three levels of participating dis- 
cussants represent the dynamics of policy deter- 
mination. , . . 

Reform. The final stage in the natural history 
of a social problem is that of reform. Here we find 
administrative units engaged in putting formu- 
lated policy into action. General policies have been 
debated and defined by the general public, by spe- 
cial interest groups, and by experts. It is now the 
task of administrative experts specially trained in 
their jobs to administer reform. This is the stage 
of action, both public and private. The emphasis 
is no longer on the idea that “something ought 
to be done” or that “this or that should be done” 
but on the fact that “this and that are being done.” 
Public action is represented in the machinery of 
government bodies, legislative, executive, and 
judicial; and in the delegated authority of admin- 
istrative tribunals, special supervisory officers and 
boards. This is the institutionalized phase of the 
social problem in the sense that we have estab- 
lished policies carried out by publicly authorized 
policy-enforcing agencies. Reform may also be 
private in character, as witnessed by the activities 
of private clubs and organizations, private chari- 

“ Newspaper comment on the residence-trailer problem 
subsequent to 1935 reveals this transition in emphasis from 
simple alarm to concrete proposals [They are referring to 
a case-study of the residence-trailer problem in Detroit 
given in the omitted sections of the article . — Eds ] 


ties and other benevolent associations, and church 
groups. 

Decisions of policy remain necessary at the re- 
form stage, but such decisions usually involve 
quite technical matters pertaining to means and 
fall within the special bailiwick of the experts con- 
cerned with such questions. Of course, such policy 
questions may be taken out of the hands of the 
administrators whenever the general public exer- 
cises its powers of censorship, veto, or referendum. 
The already established public agencies may prove 
sufficient for the administration of reform in con- 
nection with a new community problem or it may 
be necessary to establish new agencies of adminis- 
tration. . , . 

[The] stages in the natural history are not 
mutually exclusive and . . . they tend to overlap. 
For conceptual purposes, however, the three gen- 
eral phases may be set off from each other; m 
practical reality, the state of development of a 
problem at any one time usually contains ele- 
ments of all three stages. . . . 

What of the traditional, older, more pervasive 
problems which have occupied the attention of 
teacher and student in social problems texts for 
the past fifty years or morei^ What of crime, pov- 
erty, insanity, war, family disorganization, pros- 
titution, illegitimacy, and race prejudice^ Obvi- 
ously, we cannot go back into antiquity to record 
the first awareness of social groups defining such 
conditions as problems. We cannot trace the ear- 
liest conflicts over policy and the first attempts at 
solution. Anthropological, historical, and contem- 
porary data may be used to demonstrate to the 
student the universal aspects of these problems in 
space and time. Such materials, however, are in- 
adequate in that they do not bring the student 
face to face with the dynamics of the problem. If 
the student is to understand why these old estab- 
lished problems persist and defy solution, he must 
examine the values of our social organization 
which bring the undesirable conditions into exist- 
ence and which obstruct efforts to remove them. 
His laboratory for the study of these realities is 
the local community where the cross-sectional con- 
flicts at the core of the problem can be observed 
most intimately. 

The important fact which the textbooks over- 
look is that the old traditional problems are given 
relative emphases in the local community. At the 
awareness stage, a problem such as crime may be 
receiving very little attention in community A, 
whereas in the neighboring community B it is the 
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all-absorbing focus of interest. Similarly, there 
may be no discussion of policies relative to race 
discrimination in whereas the people of A are 
intensely occupied with such discussion. The ad- 
ministration of relief for unemployment may be in 
an advanced stage in B, whereas little if anything 
is being done in A. Thus, even these problems 
which are persistently national in scope do not 
blanket the country with the same stage of devel- 
opment. Such conditions are only latent, dormant, 
or potential problems in the local area, and before 
they rise to local consciousness, debate, and con- 
trol, a local issue is essential to set the natural 
history going. Although the conflicts of social 
values which make up the problem, once it has 
evolved, are much the same in all communities, 
the natural history technique provides a specific 
focus on these conflicts as they function in the 
concrete reality of a local situation. . . . 

In the search for temporal sequences in the “be- 
coming” of a social problem, the student does not 
take problem conditions for granted, as objective 
“evils” caused by “evils.” He seeks to explain so- 
cial problems as emergents of the cultural organi- 


zation of the community, as complements of the 
approved values of the society, not as pathological 
and abnormal departures from what is assumed to 
be proper and normal. As such, the natural history 
technique is a sociological orientation rather than 
a social welfare orientation. If social problems 
theory is to come of age, it must cease being a poor 
relation of sociological theory and become socio- 
logical theory in its own right.* 

* In a comment on Fuller and Myer’s paper, American 
Soaologtcal Review, 6 (1941)* 328-329 (p. 329 quoted), 
James H. S. Bossard offers a more detailed “outline of the 
natural history of social problems which I have presented 
to my classes in recent years. It follows: (1) recognition of 
the problem; (2) discussion of its seriousness; (3) attempts 
at reform, usually intuitively arrived at, often ill-advised, 
promoted by the ‘Well, let’s do something folks’; (4) sug- 
gestions that more careful study is needed — ‘What we need 
is a survey’; (5) here follows some change in personnel of 
people interested; (6) emphasis upon broad basic factors; 
(7) dealing with individual cases; (8) another change of 
personnel; (9) program inductively arrived at; (10) refine- 
ments of technique of study and treament; (11) refine- 
ments of concepts; (12) another change m personnel.” — 
Eds. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. To w^hat conditions or factors are social problems 
chiefly related? 

2. What are some of the ramifications of the hous- 
ing problem? 

3. To what extent can one compare the solution of 
the American housing problem with the extinc- 
tion of the Melanesian canoe-buildmg art? 

4. Is the rise of a social problem an augury of some- 
thing more effecti\e in the way of doing things? 
Or is a social problem m some other manner 
transitional? 

5- Can you differentiate between habits of indi- 
vidual activity and habits of group activity? How 
significant are such habits in connection with 
social problems? 


6. What does the etymology of problem contribute 
to a discussion of social problems? 

7. In what ways would a sociologist be handicapped 
in pointing out to Australian tribesmen wdial 
their social problems are? 

8. In what sense is a social problem a “state of the 
social mind”? 

9. How can social problems be classified according 
to source? 

10. In what senses does a conflict of values char- 
acterize every social problem? 

11. Differentiate between a physical, an ameliorative, 
and a moral problem. Is there a movement from 
one category to another? 

12. What stages do Fuller and Myers assign to the 
natural history of a social problem? 



— C H A P T E R 2—^ 

Social Disorganization 


Sociology provides three major types of perspec- 
tive on social problems. As the preceding chapter 
suggests, these perspectives emphasize personal, 
group, and societal factors. They are usually 
termed respectively personal disorganization, so- 
cial disorganization, and societal maladjustment 
and change. These are not antagonistic frames of 
reference. They differ chiefly in the point from 
which social problems are viewed. 

In this chapter, the closely related personal and 
group perspectives are set forth by leading social 
theorists. The next chapter deals with societal per- 
spectives on social problems. 

“All social problems,” observe Ernest W. Bur- 
gess and the late Robert E. Park, “turn out finally 
to be problems of group life, although each group 
and each type of group has its own distinctive 
problems.” * To an extent, groups are under com- 
pulsions from the over-all societal patterns of cul- 
ture (customs, roles, institutions), and societal 
maladjustments have their reflection in group dis- 
organization. On the other hand, as Park and 
Burgess add, “Every social group tends to create, 
from the individuals that compose it, its own type 
of character, and the characters thus formed be- 
come component parts of the social structure in 
which they are incorporated. All the problems of 
social life are thus problems of the individual; and 
all problems of the individual are at the same time 
problems of the group.” f Considerations of per- 
sonal and social disorganization are thus inextri- 
cably intertwined and are so treated in this chap- 
ter. They can only be separated — in an artificial 
and inaccurate manner — by the individual whose 
own pressing problems loom so large that his pri- 
vate tree obscures the group clump of trees as well 
as the societal forest. 

Social disorganization is widely thought to oc- 
cur “when there is a change in the equilibrium of 
forces, a breakdown of the social structure, so that 

* hit) odiiction to the Science of Sociology, 2d ed., Chi- 
cago University of Chicago Press, 1924, pp. 47-48. 

t Ibid., p. 55. 


former patterns no longer apply and the ac- 
cepted forms of social control no longer function 
effectively.” And the “same dynamic forces that 
produce social disorganization also bring about 
the disorganization of the individual. Caught in 
the maelstrom of social disorganization, many in- 
dividuals lose their vital group contacts, their 
sense of personal security, and their interest even 
in life itself. . . . Individual disorganization and 
social disorganization thus operate in a vicious 
circle.” * 

William I. Thomas, Charles Horton Cooley, 
Sigmund Freud, and Emile Durkheim, among 
the older wTiters, have had notable influence with 
their theories of personal and social disorganiza- 
tion. Thomas and Znaniecki, in their monumental 
treatise on The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America, made a number of contributions to so- 
ciology. Among these was a distinguished discus- 
sion of personal and social disorganization, sub- 
stantially illustrated. “The Concept of Social Dis- 
organization” is a summary of part of their con- 
clusions. 

Cooley added much to the sociology of the self, 
the person, group structure, and group relations, 
and the selections m this chapter show some of 
the applications of his theories to disorganization 
problems. He points first to problems arising from 
contrasts between societal and group standards ot 
right and wrong and between various types of 
group standards in our society. His insights into 
delinquency as a group phenomenon, into social 
reaction to “higher righteousness,” and into the 
rewards and penalties of innovation are quite 
pertinent. Cooley regards the contrast between 
formalism and disorganization as an apparent 
rather than an actual clash because — while differ- 
ent — both are problem-fraught conditions. Formal- 
ism is “mechanism supreme,” and disorganization 
is “mechanism going to pieces.” In the latter part 

* Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill, Social Dis- 
ot ganization , 3d ed.. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950, 
pp. 20, 39, 40. 
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o£ the Cooley material, he points briefly to ways 
in which society can be so organized as to atrophy 
and repress “the larger impulses of human nature 
... to such a degree that they break out, from 
time to time, in gross and degrading forms of 
expression.” 

Cooley thus takes a position resembling that of 
Freud. Freud contends that it “is impossible to 
ignore the extent to which civilization is built up 
on renunciation of instinctual gratifications, the 
degree to which the existence of civilization pre- 
supposes the non-gratification (suppression, repres- 
sion or something else.?^) of powerful instinctual 
urgencies. This ‘cultural privation’ dominates the 
whole field of social relations between human 
beings; we know already that it is the cause of the 
antagonism against which ail civilization has to 
fight.” ^ 

It is common for the uninformed to regard the 
delinquent child, the dope addict, or the prostitute 
as a separable individual problem. But Cooley 
describes, as have others, some of the intricate 
interrelations that tie together the organized and 
disorganized, the normal and the abnormal in 
society. 

Durkheim’s conception of anomie, closely re- 
lated to the foregoing, has been influential among 
American sociologists. Talcott Parsons defines this 
conception as the “state of disorganization where 
the hold of norms over individual conduct has 
broken down. Its extreme limit is the state of ‘pure 
individualism’ [Correlative with ‘disorganization 
of personality.’] which is for Durkheim as it was 
for Hobbes the war of all against all. Coordinate 
with and opposite to [As a polar hypothesis.] the 
state of anomie is that of ‘perfect integration’ 
which implies two things — that the body of nor- 
mative elements governing conduct in a commu- 

* Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents, 
transl. by Joan Riviere, New York- Jonathan Cape & Har- 
rison Smith, 1930, pp 63-64 By permission of The 
Hogarth Press, Ltd., London, copyright owners. 


nity forms a consistent system and that its control 
over the individual is actually effective — that it 
gets itself obeyed.” * 

The selection by Robert K. Merton contains a 
careful consideration of Durkheim’s anomie in 
relation to social structure. He emphasizes particu- 
larly “how some social structures exert a definite 
pressure upon certain persons in the society to en- 
gage in nonconformist rather than conformist con- 
duct!’ 

Mowrer, Homey, and Queen contribute further 
to a perspective on personal disorganization. Mow- 
rer outlines how personal disorganization can 
range from a person with reduced efficiency to 
the institutionalized case and the suicide. Homey 
deals with human maladjustments in “a competi- 
tive, individualistic culture.” Some of her state- 
ments echo, from a different viewpoint, observa- 
tions in Cooley’s “The Conflict of Group Stand- 
ards.” Queen shows how measures of social 
disorganization in terms of social participation 
may be achieved. 

Objections to conceptions of personal and social 
disorganization are usually on grounds that cri- 
teria stated for disorganization are moralistic and 
idealistic or class-centered rather than objective. 
The criteria are frequendy said to be vague and 
seldom subject to measurement or other fairly pre- 
cise estimation. These common objections might 
well be borne in mind by the student as he reads 
the first six selections in this chapter. The seventh 
selection, by Mills, sums up very briefly some of 
these objections. In reading this, it should be noted 
that the Mills analysis is as strong as it is partly 
because he has not attempted sympathetically to 
understand the more scientific contributions to 
disorganization theory. 

* Talcott Parsons, The Stmctnre of Social Action, New 
York. Copyrighted 1937 by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
p. 377. Reprinted by permission. Two footnotes inserted in 
brackets, and one omitted. 
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The Concept of Social Disorganization 

William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki 

William Isaac Thomas (1863-1947), sociologist. Wrote, in addition to The Polish Peasant, the follow- 
ing principal works: Sex and Society (1907); The Unadjusted Giil (1923); with D. S. Thomas, The 
Child in America (1928); and Primitive Behavior (1936). Flonan Znaniecki (1882— ), professor 

of sociology, University of Illinois; professor of sociology at the University of Poznan, Poland, 1919- 
1939. Principal wwks in English: The Method of Sociology (1934), Social Actions (1936), The So- 
cial Role of the Man of Knowledge (1940), and Cultural Sciences (1952). 


The concept of social disorganization ... re- 
fers primarily to institutions and only secondarily 
to men. Just as group-organization embodied in 
socially systematized schemes of behavior imposed 
as rules upon individuals never exactly coincides 
with individual life-organization consisting in per- 
sonally systematized schemes of behavior, so social 
disorganization never exactly corresponds to in- 
dividual disorganization. Even if we imagined a 
group lacking all internal differentiation, i.e., a 
group in which every member would accept all 
the socially sanctioned and none but the socially 
sanctioned rules of behavior as schemes of his own 
conduct, still every member would systematize 
these schemes differendy in his personal evolution, 
would make a different life-organization out of 
them, because neither his temperament nor his 
life-history would be exactly the same as those of 
other members. As a matter of fact, such a uni- 
form group is a pure fiction; even in the least 
differentiated groups we find socially sanctioned 
rules of behavior which explicitly apply only to 
certain classes of individuals and are not supposed 
to be used by others in organizing their conduct, 
and we find individuals who in organizing their 
conduct use some personal schemes of their own 
invention besides the traditionally sanctioned social 
rules. Moreover, the progress of social differentia- 
tion IS accompanied by a growth of special institu- 
tions, consisting essentially in a systematic organi- 
zation of a certain number of socially selected 
schemes for the permanent achievement of certain 
results. This institutional organization and the 
life-organization of any of the individuals through 
whose activity the institution is socially realized 
pardy overlap, but one individual cannot fully 
realize in his life the whole systematic organiza- 


tion of the institution since the latter always im- 
plies the collaboration of many, and on the other 
hand each individual has many interests which 
have to be organized outside of this particular in- 
stitution. . . . 

We can define [social disorganization] briefly 
as a dectease of the influence of existing social 
rules of behavior upon individual members of the 
group. This decrease may present innumerable de- 
grees, ranging from a single break of some par- 
ticular rule by one individual up to a general de- 
cay of all the institutions of the group. Now, 
social disorganization m this sense has no unequiv- 
ocal connection whatever with individual disor- 
ganization, which consists in a decrease of the 
individual’s ability to organize his whole life for 
the efficient, progressive and continuous realiza- 
tion of his fundamental interests. An individual 
who breaks some or even most of the social rules 
prevailing in his group may indeed do this because 
he IS losing the minimum capacity of life-organi- 
zation required by social conformism; but he may 
also reject the schemes of behavior imposed by 
his milieu because they hinder him iti reaching a 
more efficient and more comprehensive life-organi- 
zation. On the other hand also, the social organiza- 
tion of a group may be very permanent and strong 
in the sense that no opposition is manifested to the 
existing rules and institutions; and yet, this lack 
of opposition may be simply the result of the 
narrowness of the interests of the group-members 
and may be accompanied by a very rudimentary, 
mechanical and inefficient life-organization of each 
member individually. Of course, a strong group 
organization may be also the product of a con- 
scious moral effort of its members and thus cor- 
respond to a very high degree of life-organization 


From The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 2d ed., New York: copyright by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., in 1927, 
pp. 1127-1130. Reprinted by permission. 
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of each of them individually. It is therefore im- 
possible to conclude from social as to individual 
organization or disorganization, or vice versa. In 
other words, social organization is not coextensive 
with individual morality, nor does social disor- 
ganization correspond to individual demoraliza- 
tion. 

Social disorganization is not an exceptional phe- 
nomenon limited to certain periods or certain so- 
cieties; some of It is found always and every- 
where, since always and everywhere there are in- 
dividual cases of breaking social rules, cases which 
exercise some disorganizing influence on group 
institutions and, if not counteracted, are apt to 
multiply and to lead to a complete decay of the 
latter. But during periods of social stability this 


continuous incipient disorganization is continu- 
ously neutralized by such activities of the group as 
reinforce with the help of social sanctions the 
powder of existing rules. The stability of group in- 
stitutions is thus simply a dynamic equilibrium of 
processes of disorganization and reorganization. 
Social reconstruction is possible only because, and 
in so far as, during the period of social disorgani- 
zation a part at least of the members of the group 
have not become individually disorganized, but, 
on the contrary, have been working toward a new 
and more efficient personal life-organization and 
have expressed a part at least of the constructive 
tendencies implied in their individual activities in 
an effort to produce new social institutions. . . . 


The Conflict of Group Standards 

Charles Horton Cooley 

Charles Horton Cooley (1864-1929), professor of sociology, University of Michigan Principal works: 
Human 'Natiue and the Social Order (1902, 1922), Social Or gamzatton (1909), Social Process (1918), 
Lije and the Student (1927), and Sociological Theory and Social Researrh (1930). 


In many cases of what we judge to be bad con- 
duct the man belongs to a group whose standards 
are not the same as those of our own group by 
which we judge him. If his own group is with 
him his conscience and self-respect will not suffer, 
nor will he, so far as this group is concerned, 
undergo any blame or moral isolation. Practically 
all historical judgments are subject to this princi- 
ple. I may believe that slave holding was wrong; 
but it would be very naive of me to suppose that 
slaveholders suffered from a bad conscience, or 
found this practice any bar to their success. On 
the contrary, as it is conventional morality that 
makes for conventional success, it would be the 
abolitionist who would suffer in a slaveholding 
society. It is simply a question of the mores, which, 
as [William Graham] Sumner so clearly showed, 
may make anything right or anything wrong, so 
far as a particular group is concerned. 

The conflict of group standards within a larger 
society IS also a common example. The political 
grafter, the unscrupulous man of business, the 
burglar, or the bad boy, seldom stands alone in 
his delinquency, but is usually associated with a 


group whose degenerate standards more or less 
uphold him, and m which he may be so com- 
pletely immersed as not to feel the more general 
standards at all. If so, we cannot expect his con- 
science will trouble or his group restrain him. 
That must be done by the larger society, inflicting 
blame or punishment, and especially, if possible, 
breaking up the degenerate group. In many, per- 
haps most, of such cases the mind of the individ- 
ual is divided; he is conscious of the degenerate 
standards and also of those of the larger group; 
they contend for his allegiance . . . 

What may one expect when he breaks conven- 
tion and strives to do better than the group that 
surrounds himi^ Evidently his situation will in 
many respects be like that of the wrong-doer; in 
fact he will usually be a wrong-doer m the eyes of 
those about him, who have no means of distin- 
guishing a higher transgression from a lower. 

In general this higher righteousness will con- 
tribute to an intrinsic success, measured by char- 
acter, self-respect, and influence, but may be ex- 
pected to involve some sacrifice of conventional 
objects like wealth and position. These generally 


From Social Process, New York Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918, pp. 105-107, 153-154, 156-157, 192-193 Reprinted 
by permission 
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imply conformity to the group that has the power 
to grant them. 

The rewards of the first sort, if only a man has 
the resolution to put his idea through, are beyond 
estimate — a worthy kind of pride, a high sense of 
the reality and significance of his life, the respect 
and appreciation of congenial spirits, the convic- 
tion that he is serving man and God. The bold 
and constant innovators — whatever their external 
fortunes may be — are surely as happy a set of men 
as there is, and we need waste no pity upon them 
because they are now and then burned at the 
stake. 

# * * * 

The organization of society may not only fail 
to give human nature the moral support it needs, 
but may be of such a kind as actively to promote 
degeneration. On its worse side the whole system 
of commercialism, characteristic of our time, is of 
this sort. That is, its spirit is largely mechanical, 
unhuman, seeking to use mankind as an agent of 
material production, with very little regard, in the 
case of the weak classes, for breadth of life, self- 
expression, oudook, hope, or any kind of higher 
life. Men, women, children, find themselves re- 
quired to work at tasks, usually uninteresting and 
often exhausting, amidst dreary surroundings, and 
under such relations to the work as a whole that 
their imagination and loyalty are little, if at all, 
aroused. Such a life either atrophies the larger im- 
pulses of human nature or represses them to such 
a degree that they break out, from time to time, in 
gross and degrading forms of expression. 

# * * * 

It is the nature of the human mind, working 
through social organization, to forms norms or 
standards in every department of life, and to stig- 
matize whatever falls below these. Such norms 
are applied with peculiar emphasis to human per- 
sonality itself, and to the various kinds of behavior 
in which it is expressed, because these are the mat- 
ters m which we are most interested. Whether our 
judgments will prove to be permanendy right or 
only a kind of moral fashion, it is impossible to be 


sure. It seems to be understood, however, that the 
word degeneration is used only with reference to 
standards which are believed to be of a relatively 
permanent or well-grounded kind, so that it is 
hard to imagine that the implied judgment could 
be wholly reversed. A man would hardly be called 
degenerate for dressing in the fashion of ten years 
ago, however absurd he might appear; but feeble- 
mindedness, disloyalty, cruelty, irresponsibility, or 
gross dissipation might be so called, since it would 
seem that these must always be detrimental to the 
common life. . . . 

Degeneration ... is part of the general organic 
process of life. Every wrong has a history, both in 
the innate tendencies of individuals and in the 
circumstances under which they have developed. 
We no longer feel that we understand crime and 
vice when we know who are practising them, and 
how, but we must trace them back to bad homes 
and neighborhoods, want of wholesome play, in- 
adequate education, and lack of training for use- 
ful work. And we need to know also, if we can, 
what kind of a hereditary outfit each person 
brought into the world wnth him, and how it has 
reacted to his surroundings. 

Moreover, the various kinds of wrong hang to- 
gether in an organic whole; they are due largely 
to the same causes and each tends to reinforce all 
the others. Where poverty and apathy have be- 
come established, we may expect to find drunken- 
ness and other sensual vices, idiocy, insanity, pau- 
perism, and delinquency. . . . 

In the same way all real reform must be general, 
an advance all along the line. Each particular evil 
is interwoven with others and with the general 
process of life in such a way that if you treat it as 
a thing by itself your work will be superficial and 
usually ineffective. The method of reform that 
naturally follows from the organic view is one of 
team-work, under which each reformer devotes 
himself to a special line of effort, but always in 
cooperation with others working in different lines, 
and always with an eye to the unity of the process 
in which all are engaged. 
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Social Structure and Anomie 

Robert K Merton 

Robert K. Merton (1910- ), professor of sociology, Columbia University. Principal works: Mass 

Persuasion (1946), Social Theory and Social Structure (1949); editor, with Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Stud- 
ies in the Scope and Method of *‘The American Soldie/' (1950); and The Focussed Interview (re- 
vised, 1954). 


Of the types of societies which result from in- 
dependent variation of cultural goals and institu- 
tionalized means, we shall primarily be concerned 
with the first — a society in which there is an ex- 
ceptionally strong emphasis upon specific goals 
without a corresponding emphasis upon institu- 
tional procedures. This statement, if it is not to be 
misunderstood, must be elaborated. No society 
lacks norms governing conduct. But societies do 
differ in the degree to which the folkways, mores, 
and institutional controls are effectively integrated 
with the goals which stand high in the hierarchy 
of cultural values. The culture may be such as to 
lead individuals to center their emotional convic- 
tions about the complex of culturally acclaimed 
ends, with far less emotional support for pre- 
scribed methods of reaching out for these ends. 
With such differential emphases upon goals and 
institutional procedures, the latter may be so viti- 
ated by the stress on goals as to have the behavior 
of many individuals limited only by considerations 
of technical expediency. In this context, the sole 
significant question becomes, which of the avail- 
able procedures is most efficient in netting the cul- 
turally approved value The technically most 
effective procedure, whether culturally legitimate 
or not, typically becomes preferred to institution- 
ally prescribed conduct. As this process of attenua- 
tion continues, the society becomes unstable and 
there develops what Durkheim called “anomie” 
(or normlessness). 

The workings of this process eventuating in 
anomie can be easily glimpsed in a series of famil- 
iar and instructive, though perhaps trivial, epi- 


sodes. Thus, in competitive athletics, when the 
aim of victory is shorn of its institutional trappings 
and success becomes construed as “winning the 
game” rather than “winning under the rules of 
the game,” a premium is implicitly set upon the 
use of illegitimate but technically efficient means. 
The star of the opposing football team is surrepu- 
tiously slugged; the wresder incapacitates his op- 
ponent through ingenious but illicit techniques; 
university alumni covertly subsidize “students” 
whose talents are confined to the athletic field. 
The emphasis on the goal has so attenuated the 
satisfactions deriving from sheer participation in 
the competitive activity that only a successful out- 
come provides gratification. Through the same 
process, tension generated by the desire to win in 
a poker game is relieved by successfully dealing 
oneself four aces or, when the cult of success has 
truly flowered, in a game of solitaire by saga- 
ciously shuffling the cards. The faint twinge of 
uneasiness in the last instance and the surreptitious 
nature of public delicts indicate clearly that the 
institutional rules of the game are \nown to those 
who evade them. But cultural (or idiosyncratic) 
exaggeration of the success goal leads men to with- 
draw emotional support from the rules. 

This process is of course not restricted to the 
realm of competitive sport, which has simply 
provided us with microcosmic images of the social 
macrocosm. The process by which exaltation of 
the end generates a literal demoralization — that is, 
a de-institutionalization — of the means occurs in 
many groups where the two components of the 
social structure are not highly integrated. 


From “Social Structure and Anomie* Revisions and Extensions,” Chap. XII in Ruth N. Anshen, ed., The Family: Its 
Function and Destiny, New York: Harper & Bros., 1949, 226-258, pp 230-232 quoted. Footnotes omitted 
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Types of Personal Disorsanization 

Ernest R Mowrer 

Ernest Russell Mowrer (1895- ), professor of sociology. Northwestern University. Principal 

works: Family Disoi gaiiization (1927, 1939), Domestic Discord (1928), The Family (1932), and Dis- 
organization. Personal and Social (1942). 


It is a truism that the course of all cultural forms 
is the individual and that the person is a reflection 
of the culture of the group. Innovations in culture 
are made largely by trial and error on the part of 
the individual and accepted by the group unwit- 
tingly. These innovations as they accumulate dis- 
turb the social equilibrium, but in the process they 
also lead to the disorganization of some persons. 
This personal disorganization finds expression in 
the individual either overtly or covertly. In so far 
as personal disorganization is primarily a covert 
process, it is accompanied with little or no serious 
breakdown in the social organization. When, how- 
ever, personal disorganization is primarily overt in 
character, particularly it this overt divergence in 
response does not meet with strong social disap- 
proval, It creates a disturbance of the social equi- 
librium out of which social disorganization de- 
velops, As the social structure breaks down, the 
first consequence is the further increase in personal 
disorganization until new social forms begin to re- 
place the old and this social reorganization is re- 
flected in the increased stability of the personal or- 
ganization of the group out of which the social 
disorganization developed. That group of individ- 
uals whose life organizations reflected the old 
social order, however, become increasingly disor- 
ganized until they are eliminated, largely by death, 
though a few may experience a rapid conversion 
from the old to the new. 

As social organization achieves a new equilib- 
rium through the liquidation of those groups 
whose life organizations reflected the old social 
organization in favor of those groups whose life 
organizations the new social order has developed, 


ossification begins and initiates a new cycle of per- 
sonal disorganization. Thus, while the cycles of 
personal and social disorganization are not syn- 
chronized, the cycle of personal disorganization 
being always somewhat in the lead of social dis- 
organization, there is always some degree of both 
social and personal disorganization present. Both 
cycles represent relative rather than absolute in- 
creases and decreases, and are based upon the 
tendency to seek social approval, and hence to 
rebel covertly rather than overtly. 

Upon first analysis, it would seem that the forms 
of personal disorganization fall into two groups: 
( 1 ) those forms which develop slowly out of fail- 
ure on the part of the individual to reproduce in 
his life organization those attitudes and values 
which are in harmony with the social organiza- 
tion, and (2) those forms which develop relatively 
rapidly, due to sudden changes in the social milieu 
produced by migration and mobility. Upon fur- 
ther analysis, however, this differentiation turns 
out not to be a fundamental one, since the process 
of personal disorganization which develops so 
rapidly with migration and mobility is the source 
of the migration and mobility and not the con- 
sequence, though it is aggravated by changes in 
physical position which may introduce the person 
into new social worlds. 

Personal disorganization ranges from the person 
whose eflEciency is mildly reduced to those persons 
who eliminate themselves from society or become 
such liabilities that they have to be cared for either 
privately or publicly. Thus, in its extreme form, 
personal disorganization finds expression in sui- 
cide or in psychopathic behavior. 


From “A Study of Personal Disorganization,” American Sociological Review, 4 (1939): 475-487, pp. 475-476 
quoted. 
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Culture and Neurosis 

Karen Homey 

Karen Homey (1885-1952), psychiatrist, dean of American Institute for Psychoanalysis, New York, 
1941-1952. Principal works: The Neurotic Personality of Out Time (1936), New Ways m Psychoanalysts 
(1939), Self-Analysts (1942), Our Inner Conflicts (1945), and Nemosts and Human Conflict (1950). 


We live in a competitive, individualistic culture. 
Whether the enormous economic and technical 
achievements of our culture were and are possible 
only on the basis of the competitive principle is a 
question for the economist or sociologist to decide. 
The psychologist, however, can evaluate the per- 
sonal price we have paid for it. 

It must be kept in mind that competition not 
only is a driving force in economic activities, but 
that it also pervades our personal life in every re- 
spect. The character of all our human relation- 
ships IS moulded by a more or less outspoken 
competition. It is effective in the family between 
siblings, at school, in social relations (keeping up 
with the Joneses), and in love life. 

In love, it may show itself in two ways: the 
genuine erotic wish is often overshadowed or re- 
placed by the merely competitive goal of being the 
most popular, having the most dates, love letters, 
lovers, being seen with the most desirable man or 
woman. Again, it may pervade the love relation- 
ship Itself. Marriage partners, for example, may be 
living in an endless struggle for supremacy, with 
or without being aware of the nature or even of 
the existence of this combat. 

The influence on human relations of this com- 
petitiveness lies in the fact that it creates easily 
aroused envy towards the stronger ones, contempt 
for the weaker, distrust towards everyone. In con- 
sequence of all these potentially hostile tensions, 
the satisfaction and reassurance which one can get 
out of human relations are limited and the indi- 
vidual becomes more or less emotionally isolated. 
It seems that here, too, mutually reinforcing inter- 
actions take place, so far as insecurity and dissatis- 
faction in human relations m turn compel people 
to seek gratification and security in ambitious 
strivings, and vice versa. 

Another cultural factor relevant to the structure 
of our neurosis lies in our attitude towards failure 
and success. We are inclined to attribute success 
to good personal qualities and capacities, such as 


competence, courage, enterprise. In religious terms 
this attitude was expressed by saying that success 
was due to God’s grace. While these qualities may 
be effective — and in certain periods, such as the 
pioneer days, may have represented the only con- 
ditions necessary — this ideology omits two essen- 
tial facts: (1) that the possibility for success is 
strictly limited; even external conditions and per- 
sonal qualities being equal, only a comparative 
few can possibly attain success; and (2) that other 
factors than those mentioned may play the decisive 
role, such as, for example, unscrupulousness or 
fortuitous circumstances Inasmuch as these factors 
are overlooked in the general evaluation of suc- 
cess, failures, besides putting the person concerned 
in a factually disadvantageous position, are bound 
to reflect on his self-esteem. 

The confusion involved in this situation is en- 
hanced by a sort of double moral. Although, in 
fact, success meets with adoration almost without 
regard to the means employed in securing it, we 
are at the same time taught to regard modesty and 
an undemanding, unselfish attitude as social or 
religious virtues, and are rewarded for them by 
praise and affection. The particular difficulties 
which confront the individual in our culture may 
be summarized as follows: for the competitive 
struggle he needs a certain amount of available 
aggressiveness; at the same time, he is required to 
be modest, unselfish, even self-sacrificing. While 
the competitive life situation with the hostile ten- 
sions involved in it creates an enhanced need of 
security, the chances of attaining a feeling of 
safety in human relations — love, friendship, social 
contacts — are at the same time diminished. The 
estimation of one’s personal value is all too de- 
pendent on the degree of success attained, while 
at the same time the possibilities for success are 
limited and the success itself is dependent, to a 
great extent, on fortuitous circumstances or on 
personal qualities of an asocial character. 


From “Culture and Neurosis,” Ametican Sociological Review, 1 (1936): 221-230, pp. 227-229 quoted. 
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Social Participation in Relation to Social 
Disorganization 
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It IS frequendy assumed by leaders in our demo- 
cratic society that effective organizations of the 
purposive sort depend on general participation by 
their members. Thus campus leaders urge their 
fellow students to take more part in “activities.” 
Politicians urge members of the party to attend 
rallies, ring door bells, and watch the polls. Trade 
union officers are concerned about members pay- 
ing dues, obeying rules, presenting a united front 
during a strike, rewarding their friends and pun- 
ishing their enemies. Scout masters emphasize the 
daily good deed, winning merit badges and taking 
part in “camporees.” Clergymen stress attendance 
at religious services, marrying within the faith, 
assisting coreligionaries, supporting denomination- 
al institutions, etc. No matter how self-sufficient 
leaders may feel in making programs and deci- 
sions, giving instruction and advice, they com- 
monly give explicit recognition to the assumption 
that active participation by members is essential 
to achievement of group ends, if not to group sur- 
vival Itself. 

Some work done by sociologists and others in- 
dicates that this assumption is not without founda- 
tion. The publications of Kurt Lewin, Grace 
Coyle, Saul Alinsky, Leroy Bowman, and others 
provide some of the evidence concerning group 
success and individual participation. 

The study and practice of “community organi- 
zation” indicate that maintenance of a neighbor- 
hood or a community as a social group is closely 
related to the active participation of nigh-dwellers 
and fellow citizens. I refer here to studies of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture (Division of 
Population and Rural Welfare), colleges of agri- 


culture, Community Councils and Chests, Inc., the 
Cincinnati Social Unit experiment of 30 years ago, 
and many others which these will suggest. The 
research of sociologists and the practice of social 
w-orkers indicate that the preservation of these 
locality groups is definitely bound up with the 
active participation of their constituents. 

Some specific studies bearing on this problem 
are those of Mangus and Cook in Ohio, Lind- 
strom in Illinois, Anderson in New York, and 
Wakeley in Iowa. In fact, the very definitions of 
neighborhood and community imply, if they do 
not specify, the sharing of locality, tradition, in- 
terest, and activity. 

A second assumption of leaders in democratic 
society and students of group life is that persons 
who are active in one group are usually active in 
others as well. It is almost a commonplace observa- 
tion that if you want something done for an or- 
ganization or a community you should give the 
job to someone who is already busy. Leaders and 
workers in churches, community chests, farm 
bureaus, student government, political parties, and 
scientific societies are generally found to be men 
and women who are active in several groups. 

Supporting evidence is found in Ray Wakeley ’s 
article in Sociometry} It appears in the point sys- 
tems adopted at various colleges and universities 
to guard against the concentration of student of- 
ficeholding in a few hands. It is found in the ad- 
vice offered by the Social Wot\ Year Boo\ to the 
effect that “Effective boards . . . should, through 
rotation or other means, enlist the service of active 

^ Ray E. Wakeley, “Selecting Leaders for Agricultural 
Program,” Sociometry, X (Nov. 1947), 384, 395. 


From “Social Participation in Relation to Social Disorganization,” American Soaological Review, 14 (1949) 251-257, 
pp. 251-253, 254, 256-257 quoted. 
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and outstanding community leadership.” “ All this 
implies that there is a wide range of difierences in 
social participation and that persons whose degree 
of participation is high are especially important 
for the survival and success of many groups and 
institutions. 

A third proposition for which we have some 
evidence is that situations in which social partici- 
pation languishes are also those in which “indices 
of social disorganization” are high. We refer here 
to indices of poverty, delinquency, disease, broken 
homes, mental disorder, suicide, etc. For example, 
a study made in Kansas City some years ago in- 
volved comparison of two districts very much 
alike as to ethnic composition, economic status 
and schooling, but very different as to incidence of 
cases in juvenile court, clinics, and relief agencies. 
A concomitant variable was membership in or- 
ganized groups such as clubs, trade unions, and 
churches. To be sure, there was also another sig- 
nificant variable, namely, residential mobility; so 
that it is difficult to separate the influence of mobil- 
ity from that of participation in groups. 

We have additional, though still incomplete evi- 
dence in the negative relationship between the 
distribution of the so-called pathologies and of 
formal schooling. The latter we have found to be 
positively correlated with social participation 
scores to be discussed later. Ecological studies in 
various cities show clearly that poverty, vice, 
crime, and disease abound in areas where the 
average amount of schooling is low, and where 
by inference general social participation is low. 

All these data taken together with others of 
similar character seem to lend strong support to 
the hypothesis that social participation is nega- 
tively related to social pathology and social disor- 
ganization, at least so far as spacial distribution is 
concerned. 

The question now arises: Is there any relation 
between social participation and personal difficul- 
ties in the experience of individuals.? Fans and 
Dunham have m various places presented evidence 
that social exclusion or isolation contributes to 
certain types of mental disorder, especially schizo- 
phrenia Some more limited studies by students at 
Washington University have shown that very low 
social participation for a long period before hos- 
pitalization IS characteristic of certain mental pa- 
tients. It also appears that the relation between 


“ Russell H. Kurtz, eel., Social Wor/( Yeat Boo\, 1947 ^ 
New York Russell Sage Foundation, 1947, p. 553 


mental disorders and social participation operates 
in reverse or m a circle, for such breakdown serves 
to exclude the victim from many types of social 
and cultural activity. 

The relation of social participation to poverty 
seems fairly clear, although the evidence is less 
precise than we would like. Large numbers of per- 
sons combine in their individual experience low 
income, restricted participation in organized 
groups, litde neighboring, little schooling, little 
reading, little use of museum, theatre, concerts and 
other cultural facilities. Supporting data may be 
found in the second edition of our Social Pathol- 
ogy, in Warner’s study of Yankee City, Davis and 
Gardner’s Deep South, Mangus and Cottam’s 
Parm Population and Rural Life Activities, and 
many others. 

With reference to crime the evidence is not so 
clear. There is no reason to suppose that the 
amount of social participation among “profes- 
sional” criminals, “white-collar” criminals or ju- 
venile offenders is lower than that of their law- 
abiding fellows. Indeed, in a comparison of 100 
inmates of the Indiana School for Boys with 100 
non-delinquents, matched as to age, color, and 
nativity of parents, Atwood and Shideler found 
that the social participation scores of the delin- 
quents were even higher than those of the non- 
delinquents.^ But it appears that such habitual 
offenders as vagrants, alcoholics, drug addicts, and 
petty thieves are relatively isolated persons. More- 
over, there is evidence that prejudice against ex- 
convicts and “jail birds” helps to exclude them 
still further from participation in many groups. 

We might go on to consider hypotheses and the 
limited data available concerning other personal 
difficulties and social participation — divorce, il- 
legitimacy, unemployment, prejudice against tran- 
sients and members of ethnic minorities, etc But 
enough has been said to make it plain that here 
are some important problems, some likely hy- 
potheses, and some initial evidence. What we need 
next are dependable measures of social participa- 
tion. . . . 

Because of the limitations of scales so far de- 
veloped, we at Washington University set to work 
several years ago to devise something which we 
hoped might be more adequate. Several different 
schedules were tried out before we finally settled 
on the one now in use. This one is divided into 

^ B S Atwood and E H Shideler, “Social Participation 
and Juvenile Delinquency,” Sociology and Social Reseaich, 
XVin (May-June, 1934), 436-441. 



four parts: A. Participation in Organized Groups, 
B. Cultural Participation, C. Neighborhood Par- 
ticipation, D. (Other) Informal Social Participa- 
tion. . . 

It was mentioned earlier that the scores in the 
four sections of our schedule surprised us by the 
lack of positive correlation. We rather expected 
that people who are active in organized groups 
might have litde time for neighboring, but we 
anticipated that the “joiners” would have high 
scores in cultural participation. At all events hen 
we computed the intercorrelation of scores in the 
four sections we obtained only negative coeffi- 
cients. 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 


Sections of Schedule 
A & B 
A & C 
A & D 
B & C 
B & D 
C & D 


Peat soman r 
—.29 
—.18 
—.30 
—.16 
—.39 
—.35 


Just in passing, it may be of interest to note the 
relation between some other factors and the com- 
bined social participation scores. Length of resi- 
dence in a district and amount of schooling were 
directly and positively related to social participa- 
tion. Almost the reverse was true of age. There 
was not a large difference between men and 
women or between married and single persons. 

* [Omitted here are details of the procedures and find- 
ings of a stud> made in St Louis — Eds ] 
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As to race, there was less difference than we had 
anticipated. Whites were higher on cultural par- 
ticipation, Negroes on neighboring. On the 
Chapin scores white men were highest and white 
women lowest, Negroes being intermediate. Both 
races and both sexes were \ery much alike m in- 
formal activities. 

There remain many unanswered questions 
about the scheme we ha\e proposed for measuring 
social participation. It neglects what might be 
called “intensity” of social relationships. It does 
not differentiate between relationships of accept- 
ance and those of hostility, activities which are 
constructive and those which are disrupting to 
group life. 

But we should not conclude this discussion 
without pointing out again the possible uses of 
some social participation scale in studying social 
disorganization. With such a scale we have a new 
approach to understanding the difference between 
conforming and aberrant members of a group. 
We may test the hypotheses set forth at the be- 
ginning of this paper concerning social participa- 
tion of individual members and the survival or 
success of a group. We may use this device to 
measure the success of a program for the social 
rehabilitation of ex-convicts, convalescent diabetics, 
unmarried mothers, displaced persons and many 
other marginal persons. We may use it to compare 
total populations in depression, war, industrial 
unrest and so-called normal times. All in all, it 
seems that here is a device that should prove very 
useful in studying many aspects of social disor- 
ganization. 


An Attack on Disorganization Theorists 

C. Wright Mills 

C. Wright Mills (1916- ), associate professor of sociology, Columbia University. Co-editor and co- 

translator with H. H. Gerth of Ftom Max Webei' Essays in Sociology (1946). Author of White Col- 
lat (1951) and, with H H. Gerth, of Chaiacter and Social Structuie (1953). 


One of the pervasive ways of defining “prob- 
lems” or of detecting “disorganization” is in terms 
of deviation from not ms. The “norms” so used 
are usually held to be the standards of “society.” 
. . . In the absence of studies of specific norms 
themselves this mode of problematization shifts 
the responsibility of “taking a stand” away from 


the thinker and gives a “democratic” rationale to 
his work, ... It is significant that, given their 
interest in reforming society, which is usually 
avowed, these writers typically assume the norms 
which they use and often tacitly sanction 
them. . . . 

The easy way to meet the question of wLy 


From “The Professional Ideology of Social Pathologists,” Ametican Jomnal of Soaology, 49 (1943-44): 165—180, 
pp. 169-171 quoted. 
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norms are violated is in terms of biological im- 
pulses which break through ‘‘societal restrictions,” 
A paste-pot eclectic psychology provides a ra- 
tionale for this facile analysis. . . . Thus, more 
comprehensive problematization is blocked by a 
biological theory of social deviation. And the “ex- 
planation” of deviations can be put in terms of a 
requirement for more “socialization.” “Socializa- 
tion” is either undefined, used as a moral epithet, 
or implies norms which are themselves without 
definition. The focus on “the facts” takes no cog- 
nizance of the normative structures within which 
they lie. 

The texts tend either to be “apolitical” ... or 
to aspire to a “democratic” opportunism. . . . 
When the political sphere is discussed, its patho- 
logical phases are usually stated in terms of “the 
anti-social,” or of “corruption,” etc. ... In an- 
other form the political is tacitly identified with 
the proper functioning of the current and unex- 
amined political order; it is especially likely to be 
identified with a legal process or the administra- 
tion of laws. ... If the “norms” were examined, 
the investigator would perhaps be carried to see 
total structures of norms and to relate these to dis- 
tributions of power. Such a structural point of 
sight is not usually achieved. The level of abstrac- 


tion does not rise to permit examination of these 
normative structures themselves, or of why they 
come to be transgressed, or of their poiiucal im- 
plications. Instead, this literature discusses many 
kinds of apparently unrelated “situations.” . . . 

Present institutions tram several types of per- 
sons — such as judges and social workers — to think 
in terms of “situations.” ^ Their activities and 
mental outlook are set within the existent norms 
of society; in their professional work they tend to 
have an occupationally trained incapacity to rise 
above series of “cases.” It is in part through such 
concepts as “situation” and through such methods 
as “the case approach” . . . that social patholo- 
gists have been intellectually tied to social work 
with Its occupational position and political limita- 
tions. And, again, the similarity of origin and the 
probable lack of any continuous “class experience” 
of the group of thinkers decrease their chances to 
see social structures rather than a scatter of situa- 
tions. The mediums of experience and orienta- 
tion through which they respectively view society 
are too similar, too homogeneous, to permit the 
clash of diverse angles which, through contro- 
versy, might lead to the construction of a whole. 

^ See K. Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of 
Reconstruction, transl by E. A. Shils, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1940, p. 305. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. In what senses does the concept of social disor- 
ganization refer “primarily to institutions and 
only secondarily to men”? 

2. How meaningful is it to say that social disorgani- 
zation IS “a deciease of the influence of existing 
social lules of behavior upon individual membeis 
of the gioup”? Since various social groups have 
dilfering and even conflicting rules, to what rules 
should one refer as criteria for social organiza- 
tion or disorganization? 

3 How is anomie related to social disorganization? 

4. How do conflicting group standards manage to 
persist within a society? 

5. What interests and social rewards help to main- 
tain such differences? 

6. How does individualism differ from personal 
evidences of disorganization or disintegration? 

7. In what Mew is disorganization “a lack of com- 
munication and social consciousness”? 

8 Can you tliink of instances in which the organi- 
zation of our own society has promoted the de- 
generation of certain groups? List. 

9. Are your instances such that they can be related 
to Freud’s conception of “cultural prnation”? 

10 Cooley maintains that tendencies toward disor- 
ganization relate themselves to one another both 
in a person and in society. Does it then follow^, as 
he says, that the “method of reform . . is one 
ot team-work” both personally and socially.? 


11. Thomas and Znaniecki say that when “an indi- 
vidual rejects any social tradition of his group all 
other traditions usually lose their hold upon 
him.” How tenable does this conclusion seem to 
you? 

12. Mowrer takes the position that personal disor- 
ganization is a necessary step in social adjustment. 
Can you illustrate this from instances about 
which you ha\e read or heard? 

13. What does Mowrer probably mean when he 
speaks of “the liquidation of those groups whose 
life organizations reflected the old social organi- 
zation”? How are they liquidated? 

14. In your own life history, has competition had any 
such influence on your activities as Homey con- 
tends? 

15. Would you say that there is any basis for the con- 
tention that “success meets with adoration almost 
without regard to the means employed in se- 
curing it”? 

16. What relation does social participation have to 
social and personal organization and disorganiza- 
tion? 

17. Doesn’t Mills fail to see the similarity between 
what he calls a “democratic” opportunism and 
die ob]ecti\e description of social phenomena? 

18. What bearing does Cooley’s “The Conflict of 
Group Standards” have upon Mills’s criticisms of 
the norms employed by theorists of social disor- 
ganization? 



— C H A P T E R 



Societal Change 


Popular notions o£ a societal frame of reference 
concerning social problems have given rise to such 
catch phrases as “the dead hand of the past,” “so- 
cial Darwinism,” and “the class struggle.” Espe- 
cially during periods of rapid societal change, 
generations of adolescents stir resdessly against re- 
straints of “dead-hand” customs and institutions 
inherited from the past. Politicians, with eyes on 
“lofty” objectives and the “welfare of the state,” 
have turned the unemotional scientific phrases of 
the kindly Charles Darwin (1809-82) — “survival 
of the fittest” and “struggle for existence” — into 
emotion-charged stereotypes with which to justify 
sacrifices of mass or minority rights and even lives. 
This gave a name-calling sense to the terms, “so- 
cial Darwinism” and “social Darwinians.” With 
his perspective warped by personal feelings of 
acute insecurity and frustration, Marx and his 
friend Engels developed another oversimplified 
perspective on societal maladjustment and change. 
With their fiery Communist Manifesto, they made 
“the class struggle” and “dialectical materialism” 
catch phrases of popular thought and conflict. 

The perspectives on societal maladjustment and 
change developed by sociologists are not stated in 
terms of popular catch phrases; they direct atten- 
tion towards opportunities for human welfare and 
development through more precise knowledge of 
social processes. Increasingly as sociologists have 
developed techniques and criteria for greater sensi- 
tivity and objectivity in observation, they have 
produced more and more helpful insights into the 
nature of societal processes of growth, change, de- 
cay, adjustment, and maladjustment. In this chap- 
ter, selections from some of their more general 
statements in the area of growth and change are 
presented, together with some pertinent analyses 
by nonsociologists for purposes of amplification 
and contrast. In subsequent chapters are many de- 
tailed illustrations and applications of these theo- 
retical materials. 

What is popularly called the “dead hand of 
society’s past” has concerned sociologists as well 


as adolescents and agitators. Cooley, in the first 
selection, points to the dilemma of deciding what 
is “dead mechanism” in society, and what still 
fulfills useful functions, regardless of age. Keller 
then poses another related problem: he notes how 
civilization protects man from “the action of 
natural selection,” the claw against claw of the 
struggle for existence in its harshest forms. But 
this, he says, is a progressive sort of thing m which 
the “scaffolding created by his civilization” be- 
comes more and more complex and more and 
more necessary. When a catastrophe cracks that 
scaffolding, man “is again an animal among other 
animals.” Keller also outlines the role of competi- 
tion between tribes and nations in the struggle for 
existence and in the definition of cultural patterns 
which survive. A theory concerning the evolution 
of society and culture, he observes, “is not a logi- 
cal curiosity.” It is a theory summarizing human 
experience. It should be tested, therefore, by facts 
of observation and not by tricks of argument. 

The problem of cultural maladjustment has con- 
cerned many other sociologists and continues to 
do so. In his studies in the area, Ogburn coined 
the term “cultural lag,” and this is a rough equiva- 
lent to “cultural maladjustment.” He says that cul- 
tural lag IS the problem situation brought about 
by unequal rates of adaptation by culture to 
changed life-conditions in society. 

Queen approaches cultural change and lag with 
different emphases than Ogburn. Queen prefers 
the terms “cultural inconsistency” and “institu- 
tional malfunctioning” to “cultural lag.” He takes 
this position because certain inconsistencies, such 
as “the doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
coupled with the support of war . , . may actu- 
ally serve to tide over a crisis.” He is aware that 
criteria for institutional malfunctioning may be 
difficult to devise, but he believes that they might 
be derived from such concepts as waste and effi- 
ciency. 

Marx and Engels viewed approximately the 
same kinds of materials as those faced gravely by 
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.Ogburn, but they bring forth conclusions with 
significantly dissimilar characteristics. Marx and 
Engels were impressed by the manner in which 
the growing bourgeoisie destroyed the romantic 
illusions of feudalism, replaced them with ‘'egotis- 
tical calculation” (termed by others “individual- 
ism” or “free enterprise”) and the “callous ‘cash 
payment’ ” (“the profit motive”), and forced man 
“at last ... to face with sober senses, his real 
conditions of life, and his relations with his kind.” 
In turn the bourgeoisie are also to fall. This is be- 
cause “the bourgeoisie forged the weapons that 
bring death to itself; it has also called into exist- 
ence the men who are to wield those w^eapons — 
the modern working-class — the proletarians.” 

The last two selections, by Frank and Brown, 
turn more directly to the question of what can be 
done to mitigate social problems of societal deriva- 


tion. Frank advocates a change in view^point from 
one stressing “individual wickedness, incompe- 
tence, perversity, or pathology” to one in which 
such individual behavior is related to the fact “that 
our culture is sick, mentally disordered, and in 
need of treatment.” Objectionable persons are 
symptoms of societal disorganization or maladjust- 
ment. Brown regards Frank’s insistence upon 
treating “society as the patient” as only a partial 
answer because it overlooks, he contends, “the 
unique experience of the social variant.” From 
these selections, one gets an impression of the 
need for both societal and personal attacks upon 
social problems, for careful and scrupulously ob- 
jective studies as bases for planning reform pro- 
grams, and for a willingness to engage in en- 
lightened experimentation. 


The Weight of Society’s Dead Mechanism 

Charles Horton Cooley 


An institution is simply a definite and estab- 
lish phase of the public mind, not different in its 
ultimate nature from public opinion, though often 
seeming, on account of its permanence and the 
visible customs and symbols m which it is clothed, 
to have a somewhat distinct and independent 
existence. Thus the political state and the church, 
with their venerable associations, their vast and 
ancient power, their literature, buildings and of- 
fices, hardly appear even to a democratic people 
as the mere products of human invention which, 
of course, they are. . . . 

Too much mechanism in society gives us some- 
thing for which there are many names, slightly 
different in meaning, as institutionalism, formal- 
ism, traditionalism, conventionalism, ritualism, bu- 
reaucracy and the like. It is by no means easy, 
however, to determine w^hether mechanism is in 
excess or not. It becomes an evil, no doubt, when 
it interferes with growth and adaptation, when it 
suppresses individuality and stupefies or misdirects 
the energies of human nature. But just when this 
is the case is likely not to be clear until the occa- 
sion is long past and we can see the matter in the 
perspective of history. 


Thus, in religion, it is well that men should 
adhere to the creeds and ritual worked out in the 
past for spiritual edification, so long as these do, 
on the whole, fulfil their function; and it is hard 
to fix the time — not the same for different church- 
es, classes or individuals — when they cease to do 
this. But it is certain that they die, in time, like 
all tissue, and if not cleared away presently 
rot. . . . 

Underlying ail formalism, indeed, is the fact 
that it is psychically cheap; it substitutes the outer 
for the inner as more tangible, more capable of 
being held before the mind without fresh expense 
of thought and feeling, more easily extended, 
therefore, and impressed upon the multitude. 
Thus in our own architecture or literature we 
have innumerable cheap, unfelt repetitions of 
forms that were significant and beautiful in their 
time and place. 

The effect of formalism upon personality is to 
starve its higher life and leave it the prey of 
apathy, self-complacency, sensuality and the lower 
nature in general. A formalized religion and a 
formalized freedom are, notoriously, the congen- 


* See the identifjing note on page 18. 

From Social Organization A Study of the Larger Mind, New York Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909, pp. 313, 342—345. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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ial dwelling place of depravity and oppres- to it and have found it on the whole benefi- 
sion. . . . cial. . . . 

In America and western Europe at the present But dead mechanism is too natural a product of 
day there is a great deal of formalism, but it is, human conditions not to exist at all times, and we 

on the whole, of a partial and secondary charac- may easily find it to-day m the church, in politics, 

ter, existing rather from the inadequacy of vital in education, industry and philanthropy; wherever 

force than as a ruling principle. The general state there is a lack of vital thought and sentiment to 

of thought favors adaptation, because we are used keep the machinery pliant to its work. 


What Will the Scaffolding Stand? 

Albert Galloway Keller 

Albert Galloway Keller (1874- ), professor of die science of society, Yale University, 1907-1942. 

Principal works: Homenc Society (1902, 1906); Colonization (1908); Societal Evolution (1915, 1931); 
with W. G. Sumner and M. R. Davie, The Science of Society, 4 vols. (1927); and Man's Rough 
Road (1932). 

In truth, since the whole trend of civilization is we cannot go back to survival on the basis of mere 

to interpose barriers to the action of natural selec- biological fitness. But we do well to keep an eye 

tion, societal selection is logically certain to pre- on the nature-processes; and those who cry out 

serve those who would perish under nature. It against counterselection and emphasize the need 

must always be realized that societal selection op- of biological fitness are performing for us the 

crates on a plane of its own, demanding standards great service of advertising the presence of limits 

of fitness differing from those of natural selection. beyond which it is unsafe to allow variations m 

The only sense that there is in adjudging its re- the mores to go. . . . 

suits by a comparison with those of natural selec- The collapse of any section of the scaffolding of 
tion lies in the fact that the biological test is the civilization — for instance, as a result of war — 
ultimate and final one. There is a good deal of shakes the whole structure, even if it doe- not cast 

sense in doing this; in view of our knowledge that it down; and those who have not been hurled into 

man is, at last analysis, an animal in a natural the pit of brute violence must yet suffer and sacri- 
environment, there can be no doubt at all about fice with those who have. ... If counterselection 

his ultimate subjection to the laws that control is no more than tardiness to act, on the part of 

organic nature. His new mode of selection is per- societal selection, even so it is well to have the 

formable, as it were, only upon a scaffolding dangers of such delay set forth; for if not antici- 

created by his civilization — solely in an artificial- pated, selection must at length be exercised by the 

ized environment. If the scaffolding is shaken brutal, primordial methods of general violence and 

down, the environment dis-artificialized, by some destruction. . . . 

catastrophe, he is again an animal among other Those who warn of counterselection are inciters 

animals. He cannot put more and more depend- to rational action, which, despite the difficulties at- 
ence upon the scaffolding unless he is constantly tending it, we must, as civilized men, try to get 

strengthening its supports. He can never bid utter the knowledge and skill and fortitude to carry 

defiance to natural law, ignore biological qualities out. . . . 

altogether, cut loose once and for all from the In human society, whatever the case in nature, 
earth. It would be dangerous indeed if societal the sickly mature have often contributed to the 

selection were going to become unreservedly coun- strengthening and adjustment of the institutions 

terselective. ... of society, though by procreation they may have 

In any case we have to live on our scaffolding; subtracted something from its biological sound- 

even if all societal selection were counterselective, ness. The question always is the same: What will 

From Societal Evolution. A Study of the Evolutional y Basis of the Science of Society, rev. ed. (1931), New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1947, pp. 260-263, 269-271, 273 By permission. 
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the scaffolding stands Is the advantage worth the 
danger incurred? 

* * # * 

Survival or non-survival alone is strong proof of 
fitness or unfitness, but without citation of evi- 
dence, in any range of evolution. The more search- 
ing question is as to the reasons for triumph or 
failure in competition, that is, as to what qualities 
made for fitness or the reverse. It is sometimes ob- 
jected to evolution in general that it involves cir- 
cular reasoning: the fittest are those that survive, 
but they are proved to be the fittest because they 
survive. This is a shallow quip. Evolution is not 
a logical curiosity; evolutionists have been too 
serious and hardw^orking to have the time to 
joke that meditators have for their w'ord- juggling. 
Evolution shows why the fittest are fittest, not by 
verbal contortions calculated to bewilder but by 
elaborate studies of organisms and their life-con- 
ditions. When it is stated that assurance of a gen- 


eral right to life is normal in a society, or that 
postponement of marriage is characteristic of its 
more cultured members, to each of these practices 
is conceded the element of fitness or expediency. 
It has been proved inexpedient m the fact to con- 
fer the right to life only upon some instead of 
generally and impartially upon all group-mem- 
bers; such discrimination has been tried and given 
up. The postponement of marriage has fitness be- 
cause it promotes the standard of living, thereby 
making for what most people agree is a desirable 
social result. . . . 

War and the military organization, the indus- 
trial organization, marriage and the family, medi- 
cine and hygiene, and humanitarianism are all 
societal adjustments not represented in nature. 
They are what they are because of services dis- 
charged to society. Of course they will pinch the 
individual, from time to time, for there is an in- 
evitable disharmony between the individual and 
the societal interest. 


Societal Change and Cultural Lag 

William Field ing Ogburn 

William Fielding Ogburn (1886- ), Sewell L. Avery distinguished service professor of sociology, 

University of Chicago. Principal sociological w^orks: Social Change (1922); The Social Sciences 
(1927); You and Machines (1935); Social Chaiactenstics of Cities (1937); with M. F. Nimkoff, 
Sociology (1940, 1950); and The Social Effects of Aviation (1946). 


The thesis is that the various parts of modern 
culture are not changing at the same rate, some 
parts are changing much more rapidly than 
others; and that since there is a correlation and 
interdependence of parts, a rapid change in one 
part of our culture requires readjustments through 
other changes in the various correlated parts of 
culture. For instance, industry and education are 
correlated, hence a change m industry makes ad- 
justments necessary through changes m the edu- 
cational system. Industry and education are two 
variables, and if the change in industry occurs 
first and the adjustment through education fol- 
lows, industry may be referred to as the inde- 
pendent v^ariable and education as the dependent 
variable. Where one part of culture changes first, 
through some discovery or invention, and occa- 
sions changes in some part of culture dependent 


upon it, there frequently is a delay in the changes 
occasioned in the dependent part of culture. The 
extent of this lag wull vary according to the nature 
of the cultural material, but may exist for a con- 
siderable number of years, during which time 
there may be said to be a maladjustment. It is 
desirable to reduce the period of maladjustment, 
to make the cultural adjustments as quickly as 
possible. . . . 

A large part of our environment consists of the 
material conditions of life and a large part of our 
social heritage is our material culture. . . . The 
cultural adjustments to material conditions . . . 
may be called, for purposes of this particular 
analysis, the adaptive culture. . . . Some parts of 
the non-material culture are thoroughly adaptive 
culture such as certain rules involved in handling 
technical appliances, and some parts are only in- 


Froai Social Change With Respect to Culture and Oiiginal Katwe, New York. B W. Huebsch, 1922, pp. 200-203, 
210-212, 280 By permission of The Viking Press, Inc., New York, publishers. 
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directly or partially so, as for instance, religion. 
The family makes some adjustments to fit 
changed material conditions, while some of its 
functions remain constant. The family, therefore, 
under the terminology used here is a part of the 
non-material culture that is only partly adaptive. 
When the material conditions change, changes are 
occasioned m the adaptive culture. But these 
changes in the adaptive culture do not synchronize 
exacdy with the change in the material culture. 
There is a lag which may last for varying lengths 
of time, sometimes indeed, for many years. . . . 

It IS desirable to state more clearly and fully 
the points involved in the analysis. The first point 
concerns the degree of adjustment or correlation 
between the material conditions and the adaptive 
non-material culture. The degree of this adjust- 
ment may be only more or less perfect or satis- 
factory; but we do adjust ourselves to the ma- 
terial conditions through some form of culture; 
that is, we live, we get along, through this adjust- 
ment. The particular culture which is adjusted 
to the material conditions may be very complex, 
and, indeed, quite a number of widely different 
parts of culture may be adjusted to a fairly ho- 
mogeneous material condition. Of a particular 
cultural form, such as the family or government, 
relationship to a particular material culture is only 
one of its purposes or functions. Not all functions 
of family organization, as, for instance, the af- 
fectional function, are primarily adaptive to mate- 
rial conditions. 

Another point to observe is that the changes 
in the material culture precede changes in the 
adaptive culture. This statement is not in the 
form of a universal dictum. Conceivably, forms 
of adaptation might be worked out prior to a 
change in the material situation and the adapta- 
tion might be applied practically at the same time 
as the change in the material conditions. But such 
a situation presumes a very high degree of plan- 
ning, prediction and control. The collection of 
data, It is thought, will show that at the present 


time there are a very large number of cases where 
the material conditions change and the changes m 
the adaptive culture follow later. . . . Further- 
more, It is not implied that changes may not oc- 
cur in non-material culture while the material 
culture remains the same. Art or education, for 
instance, may undergo many changes with a con- 
stant material culture. 

Still another point in the analysis is that the 
old, unchanged, adaptive culture is not adjusted 
to the new, changed, material conditions. It may 
be true that the old adaptive culture is never 
wholly unadjusted to the new conditions. There 
may be some degree of adjustment. But the thesis 
is that the unchanged adaptive culture was more 
harmoniously related to the old than to the new 
material conditions and that a new adaptive cul- 
ture will be better suited to the new material 
conditions than was the old adaptive culture. Ad- 
justment is therefore a relative term, and perhaps 
only in a few cases would there be a situation 
which might be called perfect adjustment or per- 
fect lack of adjustment. . , . 

Since lags in social movements causing social 
maladjustments follow changes in material cul- 
ture, and since there are many rapid changes in 
material culture, it follows that there will be an 
accumulation of these lags and maladjustments. 
. . . Such a development creates quite a task for 
those who would direct the course of social prog- 
ress, the task of eliminating these maladjustments 
by making the adjustments to material changes 
more rapid. It is thinkable that the piling up of 
these cultural lags may reach such a point that 
they may be changed in a somewhat wholesale 
fashion. In such a case, the word revolution prob- 
ably describes what happens. There may be other 
limiting factors to such a course of development; 
and our analysis is not sufficiently comprehensive 
and accurate to make definite prediction. But 
certain trends at the present time seem unmis- 
takable. 
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Cultural Inconsistency and Institutional 

Malfunctioning 

Stuart Alfred Queen* 


Curiously neither textbook bearing the title 
Social Disorganization t makes effective use of 
the concepts culture lag and culture conflict. . . . 
Instead, I adopted the concepts of internal incon- 
sistency and institutional malfunctioning. 

Internal inconsistency was restated in terms of 
mutual incompatibility or contradiction of traits, 
e.g., in our economic system, the tradition of free 
competition and the practice of monopolistic con- 
trol; in our religious complex, the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man coupled with the support of 
war, exclusion of Negroes, and condemnation of 
radicals. These might perhaps be interpreted as 
culture lags and conflicts. Yet the very contradic- 
tions noted may imply the development of ration- 
alizations which, far from destroying an institu- 
tion or total culture, may actually serve to tide it 
over a crisis. Hence, if we continue to employ this 
concept of internal inconsistency, we must differ- 
entiate between discrepancies involved m the ap- 
pearance of a culture lag or conflict and ration- 
alizations which may constitute an accommoda- 
tion or a step in reorganization. Another difficulty 
is that in pointing out contradictions within a 
culture complex one is tempted to play the role of 
Sophist or Pharisee, “Thank God, I am not as 
other men; I see through all this confusion; and I 
can show you what fools they are who accept it 
with complacency.’' Such an attitude can hardly 
be said to promote scientific objectivity^ On the 
whole, the category of internal inconsistency seems 
to be of doubtful utility. 

Institutional malfunctioning was described m 
several ways that utilized or might utilize rather 

t Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E Merrill, Social Dis- 
organization, 3d ed., New York' Harper and Brothers, 
1950, and Stuart A Queen, W. B. Bodenhafer, and E. B 
Harper, Social Oi ganization and Disoiganization, New 
York- Thomas Y. Crowell Co, m5.—Eds. 


precise methods. For example, in studying the eco- 
nomic complex of our culture, use was made of 
the studies of waste in industry made by the 
Hoover Committee and others. The criterion of 
waste was failure to achieve the efficiency (in 
terms of time, cost, etc.) of the best plant in a 
given industry. Of course, in some cases this 
might have been more appropriately related to 
unorganization than to disorganization. How^ever, 
by using such a measure at regular intervals of 
time, one might identify a series of changes prop- 
erly designated organizing or disorganizing. In 
studying our governmental complex, some of the 
criteria employed were the maladjustment of gov- 
ernmental areas (multiplicity, overlapping, expen- 
siveness, lack of homogeneity), miscarriage of 
justice (“mortality” of criminal cases, conviction 
of innocent persons, recidivism, etc.), defiance of 
law by those charged with enforcement and other 
administration (spoils system, graft, etc.). Unfor- 
tunately, there w’as no well-defined criterion for 
the rating of governmental areas, or for measuring 
graft, and other political spoils. How'ever, failure 
of the system of criminal justice w’as rather ob- 
jectively described and partly measured as by the 
Wickersham Commission, e.g., by ratio of arrest*; 
to crimes reported, ratio of convictions to indict- 
ments, ratio of recidivists to prisoners released, 
etc. These illustrations indicate that, while much 
of the writing on institutional malfunctioning is 
impressionistic, because criteria are vague and ill- 
defined, it should be possible to formulate precise 
criteria and to assemble quantitative data for the 
objective rating of institutional functioning. When 
such instruments are devised, their application at 
regular intervals should yield reliable measures of 
the direction of change, i.e., toward more or less 
institutional organization. 

The hazards of using such a concept as insti- 


* See identif>ing note on page 23. 

From “The Concepts Social Disorganization and Social Participation,” Amencan Soaological Review, 6 (1941): 
307-316, pp. 311-312 quoted. 
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tutional malfunctioning are bound to be great. hard to resist. In fact, this will probably be true 
The temptation to identify positive indexes with of all studies within the intellectual framework of 
“good” and negative indexes with “bad” will be social disorganization. 


The Bourgeoisie in Societal Change 

Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 

Karl Marx (1818-1883), German political philosopher, regarded as the founder of modern socialism. 
Chief works m English translations: Povetty of Philosophy (1847); with F. Engels, Manifesto of the 
Communist Patty (1848); and Capital, 3 vols. (completed by F. Engels, 1867-1894). Friedrich Eng- 
els (1820-1895), German socialist, edited and published Marx’s works. Other works by Engels in 

English translations: Condition of the Wording Class in England in 1844 (1845), Socialism, Utopian 
and Scientific (1878), and Otigin of the Family, Ptivate Propet ty and the State (1884). 

Modern industry has established the world The bourgeoisie has torn away from the family 
market, for which the discovery of America paved its sentimental veil, and has reduced the family 

the way. This market has given an immense de- relation to a mere money relation. . . . 

velopment to commerce, to navigation, to com- The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constandy 
munication by land. This development has, in its revolutionizing the instruments of production, and 

turn, reacted on the extension of industry; and in thereby the reladons of production, and with 

proportion as industry, commerce, nagivation, rail- them the whole relations of society. Conservation 

ways extended, in the same proportion the hour- of the old modes of production in unaltered form 

geoisie developed, increased its capital, and pushed was, on the contrary, the first condition of exist- 

into the background every class handed down ence for all earlier industrial classes. Constant 

from the Middle Ages. . , . revolutionizing of production, uninterrupted dis- 

The bourgeoisie, historically, has played a most turbance of all social conditions, everlasting un- 

revolutionary part. certainty and agitation distinguish the bourgeois 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper epoch from all earlier ones. All fixed, fast frozen 

hand, has put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, relations, with their tram of ancient and venerable 

idyllic relations. It has pitilessly torn asunder the prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all new 

modey feudal ties that bound man to his “natural formed ones become antiquated before they can 

superiors,” and has left no other nexus between ossify. All that is solid melts into air, all that is 

man and man than naked self-interest, than cal- holy is profaned, and man is at last compelled to 

lous “cash payment.” It has drowned the most face with sober senses, his real conditions of life, 

heavenly ecstasies of religious fervor, of chivalrous and his relations with his kind, 

enthusiasm, of Philistine sentimentalism in the The need of a constandy expanding market for 
icy water of egotistical calculation. It has resolved its products chases the bourgeoisie over the whole 

personal worth into exchange value, and m place surface of the globe. It must nesde everywhere, 

of the numberless indefeasible chartered freedoms, setde everywhere, establish connections every- 

has set up that single, unconscionable freedom — where. 

Free Trade. In one word, for exploitation, veiled The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of 
by religious and political illusions, it has substi- the world market given a cosmopolitan character 

tuted naked, shameless, direct, brutal exploitation, to production and consumption in every country. 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every To the great chagrin of reactionists, it has drawn 

occupation hitherto honored and looked up to from under the feet of industry the national 

with reverent awe. It has converted the physician, ground on which it stood. ... In place of the 

the lawyer, the priest, the poet, the man of science, old local and national seclusion and self-suffi- 

into its paid wage laborers. ciency, we have intercourse in every direction, 

From “Manitesto of the Communist Party” (1848), transl. by S Moore and F. Engels, in K. Marx, Capital . . . and 
Otha Wiitings, ed b> Max Eastman, New York- Modern Librar>, 1932, pp 320-355, pp. 322-328, 332, 334 quoted. 
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universal interdependence of nations. And as in 
material, so also in intellectual production. The in- 
tellectual creations of indnidual nations become 
common property. National onesidedness and nar- 
rowmindedness become more and more impos- 
sible, and from the numerous national and local 
literatures there arises a world literature. . . . 

The bourgeoisie has subjected the country to 
the rule of the towns. It has created enormous 
cities, has gready increased the urban population 
as compared with the rural, and has thus rescued 
a considerable part of the population from the 
idiocy of rural life. Just as it has made the coun- 
try dependent on the towns, so it has made bar- 
barian and semi-barbarian countries dependent 
on civilized ones, nations of peasants on nations 
of bourgeois, the East on the West. . , . 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one 
hundred years, has created more massive and 
more colossal productive forces than have all pre- 
ceding generations together. Subjection of Na- 
ture’s forces to man, machinery, application of 
chemistry to industry and agriculture, steam-navi- 
gation, railways, electric telegraphs, clearing of 
whole continents for cultivation, canalization of 
rivers, whole populations conjured out of the 
ground — what earlier century had even a pre- 
sentiment that such productive forces slumbered 
in the lap of social labor , , . 

A similar movement is going on before our 
own eyes. Modern bourgeois society with its re- 
lations of production, of exchange and of prop- 
erty, a society that has conjured up such gigantic 
means of production and of exchange, is like the 
sorcerer who is no longer able to control the 
powers of the nether world whom he has called 
up by his spells. For many a decade past, the 
history of industry and commerce is but the his- 
tory of the revolt of modern productive forces 
against modern conditions of production, against 
the property relations that are the conditions for 
the existence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule. It 
is enough to mention the commercial crises that 
by their periodical return put on its trial, each 
time more threateningly, the existence of the en- 
tire bourgeois society. In these crises a great part 


not only of the existing products, but also of the 
previously created productive forces, are periodi- 
cally destroyed. In these crises there breaks out an 
epidemic that, in ail earlier epochs, w^ould have 
seemed an absurdity — the epidemic of over-pro- 
duction. Society suddenly finds itself put back into 
a state of momentary barbarism; it appears as if a 
famine, a universal war of devastation, had cut off 
the supply of every means of subsistence; indus- 
try and commerce seem to be destroyed; and 
why? . . . 

The weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled 
feudalism to the ground are now turned against 
the bourgeoisie itself. 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged the 
weapons that bring death to itself; it has also 
called into existence the men who are to wield 
those weapons — the modern working-class — the 
proletarians. . . . 

In the conditions of the proletariat, those of 
the old society at large are already virtually 
swamped. The proletarian is without property; his 
relation to his wife and children has no longer 
anything in common with the bourgeois family 
relations; modern industrial labor, modern sub- 
jection to capital, the same in England as in 
France, in America as in Germany, has stripped 
him of every trace of national character. Law, mo- 
rality, religion, are to him so many bourgeois 
prejudices, behind which lurk in ambush just as 
many bourgeois interests. 

All the preceding classes that got the upper 
hand sought to fortify their already acquired 
status by subjecting society at large to their condi- 
tions of appropriation. The proletarians cannot 
become masters of the productive forces of society, 
except by abolishing their own previous mode of 
appropriation, and thereby also every other pre- 
vious mode of appropriation. They have nothing 
of their own to secure and to fortify; their mission 
is to destroy all previous securities for and insur- 
ances of individual property. . . . 

What the bourgeoisie therefore produces, above 
all, are its own gravediggers. Its fall and the vic- 
tory of the proletariat are equally inevitable. 
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Society as the Patient 

Lawrence K. Frank* 


There is a growing realization among thought- 
ful persons that our culture is sick, mentally dis- 
ordered, and in need of treatment. . . . 

Anyone who reflects upon the present situation 
in which our Western European culture finds it- 
self cannot fail to see that we have passed from 
the condition in which deviations from a social 
norm were to be regarded as ^Z^normal. Today 
we have so many deviations and maladjustments 
that the term “normal” has lost almost all sig- 
nificance. Indeed, we see efforts being made to 
erect many of the previously considered abnor- 
malities into cultural patterns for general social 
adoption. 

The disintegration of our traditional culture, 
with the decay of those ideas, conceptions, and 
beliefs upon which our social and individual lives 
were organized, brings us face to face with the 
problem of treating society, since individual ther- 
apy or punishment no longer has any value be- 
yond mere alleviation of our symptoms. . . . 

The conception of a sick society in need of treat- 
ment has many advantages for diagnosis of our 
individual and social difficulties and for construc- 
tive therapy, although we may find it necessary to 
prescribe a long period of preparation before the 
patient will be ready for the remedies indicated. 
Perhaps the most immediate gam from adopting 
this conception is the simplification it brings. In- 
stead of thinking in terms of a multiplicity of so- 
called social problems, each demanding special at- 
tention and a different remedy, we can view all of 
them as different symptoms of the same disease.^ 
That would be a real gain even if we cannot en- 
tirely agree upon the exact nature of the disease. 
If, for example, we could regard crime, mental 
disorders, family disorganization, juvenile delin- 
quency, prostitution and sex offenses, and much 
that now passes as the result of pathological proc- 


^ Cf the writer’s earlier paper, “Social Problems,” 
Amencan Joutnal of Sociology, 30 (1924-25)* 462-473. 


esses (e.g., gastric ulcer) “ as evidence, not of in- 
dividual wickedness, incompetence, perversity, or 
pathology, but as human reactions to cultural dis- 
integration, a forward step would be taken. At 
present we cherish a belief in a normal, intact 
society against which we see these criminals, these 
psychopaths, these warring husbands and wives, 
these recalcitrant adolescents, these shameless pros- 
titutes and vicious sex offenders, as so many rebels 
who threaten society and so must be punished, 
disciplined, or otherwise individually treated. This 
assumption of individual depravity or perversity 
gives us a comfortable feeling that all is well so- 
cially, but that certain individuals are outrageously 
violating the laws and customs that all decent peo- 
ple uphold. 

It is, indeed, interesting to see how this concep- 
tion of a social norm, with individuals as violators 
and frustrators of normality, runs through so 
much of our thinking. In political life we cherish 
a fond belief in the essential soundness and efficacy 
of representative government. The cumulative evi- 
dence of social injustice, of corruption in office, of 
legislative “deals” and intrigues — the whole slimy 
trail of graft and misfeasance is treated as the 
vicious practices of dishonest politicians. We save 
our belief in democracy and in our representative 
political organization by imputing all their faults 
and shortcomings to individual malefactors. The 
remedy for political chicane is then viewed as in- 
vestigation and prosecution: “Turn the rascals 
out.” 

In our economic affairs we follow a similar 
practice. Rugged individualism, free enterprise, 
the money and credit economy, the price system 
with its supposed free play of economic forces 
and the law of supply and demand — all these are 
considered as naturally sound, effective economic 
practices based upon the very nature of society; 

^ C/. H Flanders Dunbar, Emotions and Bodily 
Changes, New York* Columbia University Press, 1935. 


* See the identifying note on page 4. 

From “Society as the Patient,” Amencan foutnal of Sociology, 42 (1936-37)* 335-344 Also available in full in 
Lawrence K. Frank, Society as the Patient, New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1948. Reprinted by permission. 
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if perverse and selfish individuals did not interfere 
with these natural forces, frustrate competition, 
and break these laws, we should have no economic 
troubles. When our industry and banking and 
commerce are crippled or paralyzed, w^e begin to 
look for the guilty persons who have interfered 
with normality. Some blame the stifling of com- 
petition, others the excess of competition, while 
others aim their accusations against this or that 
individual or organized group of individuals 
whose conduct is deemed to be uneconomic and 
therefore responsible for our troubles. The con- 
fusion over the nature and the perpetrators of 
these economic misdeeds provides occasion for 
vivacious, sometimes vituperative, argument, but 
we generally agree that the trouble comes from 
individual misdeeds that must be curbed by more 
laws, more regulation, and more severe punish- 
ment. 

Likewise, in family life, difficulties are similarly 
treated in terms of individual wickedness and 
guilt, to be corrected by severe moral instruction 
and legal adjudication on a semi-criminal basis, as 
in divorce. Similarly, the admitted inadequacy of 
the courts, both civil and criminal, is blamed upon 
individuals, corrupt judges, unprincipled shysters, 
and unethical practitioners, whose disloyalty to 
their high duty has stained the bright garments 
of Justice and prevented honest administration of 
the laws. 

In every department and aspect of our social 
life we find the same pattern of thought about 
our society: that our social ills come from indi- 
vidual misconduct that must be corrected and 
punished so that these supposed underlying so- 
cial forces and social laws can operate without 
hindrance, thereby solving our social problems. 
Nor is this point of view confined merely to the 
man in the street and the unscrupulous manipu- 
lator who has learned to utilize these social myths 
for his own purposes. Our social scientists, with 
few exceptions, are strong believers in these sup- 
posed social forces and laws and underlying nat- 
ural processes that, if left unhindered, would op- 
erate smoothly. Much of our social research is a 
persistent search for these underlying social, po- 
litical, and economic systems, the discovery of 
which will, It is expected, bring social progress, 
just as physical science revealed the underlying 
physical-chemical processes that gave us our mod- 
ern industry and technology. Indeed, these con- 
ceptions of normality and inherent order in so- 
ciety have dominated both lay and professional 


thinking for many generations.® . . . 

When we regard Western European culture 
that has emerged from an almost incredible back- 
ground of conflict and confusion and mixture of 
peoples, and see that for centuries it has not been 
unified either in ideas and beliefs or m socially 
approved practices, we can begin to understand 
the etiology of the sickness of our society. Our 
culture has no unanimity of individual or social 
aims, no generally accepted sanctions, and no 
common patterns of ideas or conduct. All our 
basic ideas, conceptions, and beliefs have been in 
process of revision for the last three hundred 
years or more, beginning with the displacement of 
the older notions of the universe and man’s place 
therein and going on now to the supersedure of 
the traditional animistic, voluntaristic conceptions 
of human nature and conduct and man’s rela- 
tion to his society. The American scene, moreover, 
has been successively invaded by representatives 
of wfldely different nationalities, who have ac- 
celerated the decay of the early American tradi- 
tion that our changing industry has made in- 
evitable. . . . 

If we bear in mind this culture disintegration, 
then our so-called social problems and the seem- 
ing perversity of individuals become intelligible. 
They are to be viewed as arising from the frantic 
efforts of individuals, lacking any sure direction 
and sanctions or guiding conception of life, to find 
some way of protecting themselves or of merely 
existing on any terms they can manage in a so- 
ciety being remade by technology. Having no 
strong loyalties and no consistent values or realiz- 
able ideals to cherish, the individual’s conduct is 
naturally conflicting, confused, neurotic, and anti- 
social, if that term has any meaning in the absence 
of an established community purpose and ideal. 
The more skilful contrive to profit from the so- 
cial confusion and their own lack of scruples, 
wEile others evade or break laws, become mentally 
disordered or diseased, or otherwise violate the 
older codes of conduct, damaging themselves and 
those whose lives they touch. No one is happy, 
It is apparent; the successful are driven as relent- 
lessly as the failures by their sense of guilt, their 
compulsions, and their frustrations. 

We see, then, that continued faith in the myths 

^ Cf. the writer’s paper, “The Principle of Disorder and 
Incongruity in Economic Affairs,” Political Science Qtiai- 
telly, 47 (1932). 515-525; also the writer’s paper, “The 
Emancipation of Economics,” Ameitcan 'Economic Review, 
14 (1924). 17-38 
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regarding an underlying social system comes from 
a need to cling to something that offers some 
sense and meaning in the social confusion and 
keeps alive the hope that things may be better. 
Cynicism is, of course, the refuge of the majority 
of successful men, especially professional men, 
who shrug their shoulders, acknowledge the de- 
cay of their professional scruples, but go on “get- 
ting theirs.” There is, apparently, no profession 
or occupation that has not succumbed to the cur- 
rent practice of racketeering, which means that 
the traditional ethics and sense of responsibility are 
breaking down, leaving each one to pursue his 
own personal ends. It is neither fair nor useful to 
upbraid the individual who cannot singly main- 
tain the old standards, even if they w^ere workable, 
or withstand the competitive pressure to adopt the 
unscrupulous practices of the others. Campaigns 
for social reforms are unavailing since there are no 
new patterns or sanctions to which we can give 
allegiance, and we cannot return to the old since 
they offer no meaningful answers to our present 
perplexities. The only common faith we share at 
present is this social mythology which we cling 
to with increasing difficulty as the absurdity of 
such beliefs and the futility of our efforts to re- 
store normality become more evident. 

Where, then, does the cultural view help be- 
yond providing another apt theory of social con- 
fusion which is useful as a point of vantage from 
which the intellectual can contemplate the vulgar 
scene ^ It transfers the focus of attention from the 
seemingly recalcitrant or perverse individual to 
the cultural patterns and sanctions. This revision 
of our thinking will modify the doctrine of in- 
dividual responsibility and guilt that is not only 
an active factor in the growing criminality and 
insanity, but also a complete block to any under- 
standing of the problem or any attempt at modi- 
fication. If we accept the conception of society as 
the patient, absolve the individual from guilt, and 
regard these various social problems as symptoms 
of progressive cultural change, we can at least re- 
lieve some of our anxiety since we then have a 


definite and possibly manageable problem.^ . . . 

Instead of clinging to the traditional conceptions 
of individual autonomy and moral responsibility 
that were dependent upon a coherent culture for 
their effective operation, we must begin to think 
in terms of individuals caught in social confusion 
wherein individual conduct and ethics are no 
longer socially tolerable. The individual, instead 
of seeking his own personal salvation and security, 
must recognize his almost complete dependence 
upon the group life and see his only hope in and 
through cultural reorganization. The tradition of 
individual striving that was ushered in by the 
Renaissance has been the very process of this cul- 
tural disintegration, for the individual, in striv- 
ing to be an individual, has broken down the in- 
herited culture of common, shared beliefs and ac- 
tivities. Now that this necessary cultural disinte- 
gration has been accomplished, almost to the point 
of unbearable confusion, we must face the task of 
constructing a new culture, with new goals, new 
beliefs, new patterns and sanctions, but predicated 
upon the enduring human values that must be 
continually restated and given renewed expres- 
sion. . . . 

Just as the emergence of the doctrine of indi- 
vidual responsibility brought an enormous gain 
to the individual and to society, so the doctrine 
of cultural determination will bring another great 
step forward in human life. It will give us both 
the courage and the faith to undertake the re- 
making of our culture, and it will provide the 
criteria for the new patterns and sanctions for 
the human needs of individuals who vary in ca- 
pacities and skills but are basically alike in their 
physiological, psychological, and social require- 
ments, and especially in their need of a common 
faith.® 

^ Cf. Otto Rank, “Psychology and Social Change,” 
News Letter of Amencan Association of Psychiatuc Social 
Woil^ets, 4 3 (January 1935). 

Cf the writer’s paper, “Social Planning and Indi- 
vidual Ideas,” International fownal of Ethics, 45 (1934- 
35)- 81-89 
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Comment on Frank’s ’’Society as the Patient” 

L Guy Brown 

Lawrence Guy Brown (1895- ), professor of sociology' and chairman of the department, Univer- 

sity of Rhode Island. Principal works: Imfmgtatton (1933), Social Psychology (1934), and Social 
Pathology (1942). 


Doubtless most sociologists would readily agree 
with Mr. Lawrence K. Frank that society is sick. 
However, wFen society is sick, human nature is 
equally sick. Consequently the “social physician” 
will not gain anything by dismissing the indi- 
vidual as the patient and turning to society with 
his therapeutic measures. Long ago Cooley pointed 
out the fact that the individual and society do not 
exist as separate entities. They are inextricably 
interrelated. Society is a reality only as the ob- 
jective aspect of human nature. The point of de- 
parture is not the individual or society, but the 
interactive relationship between the two. 

It is not possible to change society without 
changing human nature. This was demonstrated 
in the Eighteenth Amendment debacle. The hu- 
man nature of the traditional culture remained 
and was not, therefore, the subjective counter- 
part of the newly legislated culture. The result 
was social disorganization and personal demorali- 
zation. The “social physician” had cured society 
but had ignored human nature in the curative 
process. Had attitudes, ideas, interests, desires, 
and other aspects of human nature been changed 
at the same time, the result would have been quite 
different. 

Even in this point of view individual therapy 
will always have its place. Each individual has 
his own unique experience, and occasionally one 
becomes a social variant in a cultural milieu that 
is not considered a sick society. A black sheep ap- 
pears in a so-called “good” home where all others 
are well adjusted. The “social physician” notes 
that the culture in the home is not sick. If he is a 
modern social psychologist, he know^s that the 
organic basis of the human nature of the black 
sheep was undefined at birth; therefore heredity 
is not the explanation. He is aware that the he- 
redity per se and the environment per se do not 
hold the explanation of the adjustment of this 


individual. He knows that the explanation lies in 
the unique e.xperience of the social variant, which 
is different from the experiences of all other mem- 
bers of the household. The approach is through 
the individual who needs a new definition of the 
situation and a new conception of his role in the 
group. 

In a culture that is not regarded as “sick,” one 
finds mental ill health, the problem child, the 
psychopathic personality, and the delinquent. In 
such an instance one does not think of “society 
as the patient” or talk about individual perversity 
or congenitally predetermined behavior, but stud- 
ies the unique experience of the individual for an 
explanation. If there is an interest in treatment, 
the student of this situation seeks to redefine the 
indi\idual to himself and to give him a new 
definition of his social heritage and a new concep- 
tion of his role in relation to his cultural milieu. 

In most cases the “social physician” must start 
with the interactive relationship between human 
nature and society if he wishes to achieve a better 
society. Social organization cannot transcend the 
quality of human nature. There will be an occa- 
sional need for individual treatment, but a well 
society will be an actuality only when the wLole 
situation is considered, with human nature and 
the social order regarded as aspects of the totality. 

This point of view does not assume individual 
depravity or perversity apart from social disor- 
ganization. It does not regard society as normal 
with individuals m rebellion against it. There is 
no place here for the “time-honored beliefs in 
human volition and responsibility.” This point 
of view emphasizes the idea that when culture is 
“sick” and in need of treatment, human nature is 
also “sick” and in need of treatment. One aspect 
of the totality cannot be sick apart from the other 
and one cannot be cured (changed) apart from 
the other. The social scientist who tries to isolate 


From “Society as the Patient” (communication), Ameiican Jownal of Sociology, 42 (1936-37) 717-718. Com- 

ments on Lawrence K. Frank, “Society as the Patient,” ibid, pp , 335-344. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Cooley states that an “institution is simply a 
definite and established phase of the public mind, 
not differing in its ultimate nature from public 
opinion ” Discuss some of the implications of this 
statement. 

2. In what senses can it be said that formalism is 
psychically cheap' What are its influences upon 
personality' 

3. Analyze Keller’s comparison of cnilizadon to a 
scaffolding. How' tenable do you think the com- 
parison IS' 

4. Does evolution show^ ‘'why the fittest are fittest”.? 

5. Keller sa\s that humanitananism is a societal ad- 
justment “not represented in nature ” What are 
the implications of that statement? 

6. Is Ogburn’s “cultural lag” a scientific conception 
or merely a term for moral condemnation? 

7. How does Ogburn think that cultural lag may 
lead to revolution? 

8. Would “slowing up the changes which occur too 
rapidlv and speeding up the changes which lag” 
in society be possible? What would such efforts 
be likely to cost us? 

9. How does Queen define “internal inconsistency” 
and “institutional malfunctioning”? 

10. In what ways does the analysis by Marx and 
Engels differ from those by {a) Cooley, {b) 
Keller, (c) Ogburn, {d) Queen, and (<?) Frank? 

1 1 . Some vv riters have pictured the bourgeoisie as the 


bulwark of respectable morality. Why do Marx 
and Engels claim that the “bourgeoisie has 
stripped of its halo every occupation hitherto 
honored and looked up to with reverent awe” 
and “torn away from the family its sentimental 
veil”? 

12 To what would Frank attribute crime, mental dis- 
orders, family disorganization, juvenile delin- 
quency, prostitution and sex offenses, and “much 
that now passes as the result of pathological 
processes {e.g., gastric ulcer)”? Why.? 

13 Analyze our “conception of a social norm, with 
individuals as violators and frustrators of nor- 
mality,” which Frank discusses. How widespread 
is this conception? What is its significance? 

14 To what extent does the Marx and Engels analy- 
sis depend upon what Frank calls “continued 
faith in the myths regarding an underlying social 
system”' 

15 Does Frank take his conception of “society as the 
patient” too far for the purposes of objective 
analysis? If so, in what ways? 

16 How accurate is Frank’s contention that “the in- 
dividual, in striving to be an individual, has 
broken down the inherited culture of common, 
shared beliefs and activities”? 

17. To what extent does Brown go to another ex- 
treme and make a catch-all conception out of 
“human nature”? 




PART 


Man and Land 
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Changing Land and 
Energy Resources 


The artificialities of civilization make us for- 
get our basic dependence upon physical resources 
— land, water, minerals, and climate. Many social 
problems derive directly from the waste or misuse 
of natural resources (“land”) through lack of 
planning and through overexploitation. Sumner 
and Keller’s man-land ratio furnishes, therefore, 
a useful starting point for the selections in the 
three chapters of Part 11. As they formulate it, 
“Population tends to increase up to the limit of 
the supporting power of environment (land), on 
a given stage of the arts, and for a given standard 
of living.” This chapter deals with the “land” side 
of this ratio; Chapter 5 takes up the man side, 
problems of population mcrease, decrease, and 
movement; Chapter 6 describes and analyzes rural 
and urban aspects of man-land problems. 

Most basic of our physical resources is the land 
on which our food is grown. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board outlines briefly the prob- 
lems associated with keeping our supply of agri- 
cultural land in the United States adequate for 
our expanding needs. As the demands of popula- 
tion and of the population’s standard of living 
become greater, our production and importation 
of food must either keep pace or become a limit- 
ing factor. Plant-food and growing-space are, 
after all, essential ingredients in food production. 
Chapter 22 contains selections which relate erosion 
and deforestation to floods and dust storms. 

The contribution of physical environment to 
man’s well-being can be increased by technological 
devices, and Ogburn outlines the impact of such 
devices upon our lives and the problems they miti- 
gate and create. He mentions especially the “hun- 
dreds of social effects, as distinct from uses, that 


flow more or less inevitably” from inventions. He 
illustrates this and discusses especially such effects 
as technological unemplovment and the revolution 
in farming, the vast acceleration of transportation 
and communication and the inevitability of large- 
scale planning in American society. 

Dewhurst and his associates take up an aspect 
of the physical-resources situation which illustrates 
vividly how difficult it now is to get a perspective 
on whether or not the irresponsible overexploita- 
tion of natural resources has shortened man’s 
probable stay on this planet. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund investigators headed by Dewhurst trace 
and project the effects of discoveries and inven- 
tions on the availability of mechanical energy for 
use in workshops, transportation, communication, 
and the vast range of other human activities in- 
cluding those in our homes. Whether or not the 
utilization of solar and atomic energy will offset 
the depletion of such mineral resources as petro- 
leum and coal is difficult to say at this time. Dew- 
hurst and his coworkers are deeply concerned with 
the social consequences of the rapidly increasing 
reservoir of energy, and they ponder the sugges- 
tion of Sir Henry Clay, that “The so-called capi- 
talist system, so far from failing, has been almost 
too successful in the interests of its owm survival.” 

Whitney gives an analysis of some sociological 
consequences of atomic power, a steadying discus- 
sion to counterbalance unwarranted speculations 
and unbridled imaginings. 

These five selections cannot explore more than 
some of the most salient problems connected with 
man’s use of physical resources in the United 
States, Other related problems appear throughout 
the chapters of this Part and the rest of the book. 
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The Man-Land Ratio 

William Graham Sumner and Albert Galloway Keller* 

William Graham Sumner (1840-1910), professor, Yale University, 1872-1910. Principal works: Foll^- 
ways (1907) and, with A G. Keller and M. R. Davie, lihe Science of Society, 4 vols. (1927). 


Adjustment between men and land involves a 
struggle between men. Numbers are always surg- 
ing up against the limit of subsistence, and the 
mouths do not close upon the food without a pre- 
liminary contest which decides who is to have it. 
This is the familiar struggle for existence, or com- 
petition of life, with the powerful urge of selt- 
preservation behind it, and its type is a reflection 
of the man-land ratio. If there are few men to 
much land, the struggle is lighter; if the reverse, 
it is searching and destructive. . . . 

The ratio between numbers and land is some- 
thing that plants and animals cannot alter. If their 
increase is such as to press heavily upon their food- 
supply, the only possible immediate outcome, apart 
from migration, is such elimination of numbers 
as will leave the survivors provided for. Over a 
long period, structural adjustments might take 
place which would enable more individuals to live 
upon the same area; but even so the immediate 
mortality would be little if at all decreased. Ani- 
mal and plant life tends to increase up to the limit 
of the supporting power of the environment; it 
cannot advance beyond that dead-line. The case 
of man is different; he is an animal with superior 
capacities for speedy adjustment which enable him 
to operate upon the numbers-land ratio. By the in- 
vention of various methods of getting more food 
out of the land, he virtually increases that term 


of the ratio, a feat which allows of a rise in human 
numbers. We call these adjustments of his the arts 
of life, or, briefly, the arts. When they deal di- 
rectly with the extraction from nature of the prime 
necessities of life, chiefly food, they include the 
instruments and processes of hunting, herding, 
and tillage, all of which are, direcdy or indirectly, 
ways of exploiting land. And men can also oper- 
ate upon the other term of the ratio, for they can 
practice limitation of their own numbers. This is 
generally put into operation, not so much to avoid 
the worst as to maintain a standard of living that 
IS traditional, or to attain to a higher one. Thus 
the arts are seen to be operating upon the land- 
side of the basic ratio, and the standard of living 
upon the man-side. 

The foregoing considerations may be gathered 
up, prior to analysis, into a law of population. 
Numbers vary directly with the arts and inversely 
with the standard of living. To align this law of 
human population with the one which covers the 
case of plants and animals, all that is necessary is 
the proviso that the modifying arts and standard 
of living shall remain constant — thus. Population 
tends to increase up to the limit of the supporting 
power of the environment (land), on a given stage 
of the arts, and for a given standard of living. 
This is. It will be noted, simply a more explicit 
tendering of the bare man-land ratio. 


See the identifying note on page 30 

From The Science of Society, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927, Vol. 1, pp. 4, 45-46. 


Our Chdn3in3 Land Needs and Resources 

National Resources Planning Board 

The magnitude of a post-war program of im- in the future to provide the Nation with adequate 
provements on agricultural land must be gov- supplies of food and fiber and to satisfy export 
erened by the size of the agricultural plant needed demands for these products. Predictions as to the 

From National Raotnces Derelopment Repot t jot 1943, Part I: “Post-war Plan and Program,” Washington. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943, pp 37-38. 
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acreage of crop and pasture land needed tor these 
purposes within the next two decades can be made 
only within broad limits. That acreage depends on 
the rate of population growth, on foreign demand, 
and on the effectiveness with which the agricul- 
tural plant is used. 

Predictions of population in the United States in 
1960 range from 137,000,000 to 154,000,000 de- 
pending on what hypothesis is used with reference 
to birth rates, death rates, and immigration.* Us- 
ing medium estimates of birth and death rates and 
estimates of net immigration ranging from noth- 
ing to 100,000 annually, it would appear that the 
population m 1960 might reach 147,000,000 to 

149.000. 000, or 14,000,000 to 16,000,000 more than 
at present. To provide food at present diet levels 
for such an additional population would require 

35.000. 000 to 40,000,000 more than the 311,000,- 
000 acres we had been devoting to domestic food 
production during the immediate pre-war years, 
assuming production per acre equal to the average 
for the years 1936-40. 

Present diets of a large proportion of the popu- 
lation are inadequate to provide proper nutrition, 
but the additional population foods needed are 
largely those, such as green vegetables, whose pro- 
duction per acre is relatively high. These foods 
would take the place of some of the cereals now 
consumed, whose production per acre is relatively 
low. In fact, the Bureau of Home Economics’ 
standard of an “adequate diet at moderate cost,” 
could be supplied to our entire population from 
practically the same crop area per capita — about 
2.39 acres — as we were devoting to this purpose 
during the immediate pre-war period. It does not 
appear necessary, therefore, to make additions to 
our crop acreage beyond those needed to provide 
for population increases, or increases in exports 
of foods, except perhaps to provide for excess con- 
sumption among high-income groups.^ . . . 

In addition, some source of production must be 
found for the acreage which is now devoted to 
crops but which cannot remain permanently in 
that use because of destructive erosion and even- 
tually must be retired to grass or forest. The Soil 
Conservation Service has estimated that there are 

76.000. 000 acres of such cropland. Its rate of re- 
tirement will be slow, but as much as 40,000,000 


* World War II upset all such estimates U. S. population 
m 1954 was well over 163,000,000 . — Eds 

^ An addition of 5 per cent to the per capita food-crop 
acreage for this purpose has been included in some cal- 
culations In 1960, such a reserve acreage would amount to 
about 17,000,000 acres. 


acres may be retired by 1960. 

The question which naturally follows is “What 
are the sources of the necessary additional agricul- 
tural production.'” Part of it probably will come 
from increased production per acre resulting from 
continuation of the replacement of workstock by 
tractors and trucks on farms, from improved tech- 
nolog}, and from shifts m crop acreage to more 
productive land. Increased production equivalent 
to present production on 25,000,000 acres might 
come from these sources by 1960. Another fairl} 
easily available source ot additional crop produc- 
tion IS the idle cropland and the plowable pasture 
in farms. The Census of Agriculture listed 57,000,- 
000 acres of idle or fallow cropland m 1939. In 
1938, the Soil Conservation Service estimated that 
there were 53,000,000 acres of plowable pasture in 
farms, 22,000,000 of which could be cultivated 
without special practices to prevent serious erosion. 
There also were in farms 42,000,000 acres of land 
which might be used for crops after clearing, 

8.000. 000 acres of potential cropland in need of 
drainage and 6,000,000 acres in need of irrigation. 
Outside of farms there appear to be about 16,000,- 
000 acres of irrigable land, 41,000,000 acres of 
land which could be used for crops after drainage, 
and approximately 170,000,000 acres of cut-over 
land physically capable of producing crops after 
clearing, without irrigation or drainage. 

There appear, then, to be ample sources of ad- 
ditional crop production to meet our domestic 
needs for food and fiber and at least to maintain 
our agricultural exports. A substantial public pro- 
gram of soil conservation will be needed, however, 
to preserve the productivity of the present crop 
areas that are physically and economically suited 
to continued cultivation. To the extent that farm- 
ers themselves are not able to bring the needed 
additions to crop areas into production by cultivat- 
ing idle cropland or plowable pasture or by clear- 
ing forest land, public programs of reclamation 
through irrigation and drainage works and per- 
haps some land clearing, will be necessary. 

During the past 300 years the soil has been 
destroyed or severely impoverished by erosion on 

282.000. 000 acres of land in the United States and 
has been damaged to some degree on 775,000,000 
more acres. Damage has been especially severe 
during the last 50 years, and promises to grow pro- 
gressively wmrse unless adequate measures are 
taken to arrest it. According to Soil Conservation 
Service estimates, there are 178,000,000 acres of 
the present crop acreage that can be continued m 
cultivation only through special cultural practices 
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which require inputs of labor and materials out- 
side of the normal farm operating outlays. Such 
practices on the more erodible croplands and on 
the intensively used pasture lands in farms include 
construction of contour furrows, terraces, field di- 
versions, and drainageways for water conservation 
and disposal; stock-water development and fenc- 
ing to effect better distribution of stock on pasture 
land and thus reduce overgrazing; planting of 
eroding slopes; construction of gully-control works 


and improvement of streambanks to control bank 
cutting. . . . 

While soil losses are being mitigated appreciably 
by farmers’ own efforts, much of the soil conserva- 
tion work is of such a nature that it cannot be car- 
ried out by individual farmers. It requires Govern- 
ment participation and is suitable for Government 
improvement projects. The costs may be divided 
between Government and the individual farmers 
on the basis of benefits derived. 


The Social Impact of Technological Changes 

William Fielding Ogburn* 


Inventions point the way we are going. We 
adopt them for the immediate use we make of 
them. But, once adopted, there are hundreds of 
social effects, as distinct from uses, that flow more 
or less inevitably. We have seen this vividly in the 
controversy over the use of atomic energy. One in- 
vention, in a more or less stationary world, might 
not have a great effect on our future. But there 
are 50,000 patents a year. And they are increasing 
in number. A half million patents a decade pro- 
duces a terrific impact on society, starting a tur- 
bulent torrent of change. 

These changes will make the future quite un- 
like the past. The 1940’s are vastly different from 
the 1890’s, or even the 1920’s. The 35 years that 
are ahead for the average reader of these lines will 
be even more different. Patents to the number of 
two million may be expected during this period. 
History does not repeat itself in an age of change. 
Hence we should look forward rather than back- 
ward. Imagine yourself driving 80 miles an hour 
across rough country in a veil of mist. You would 
need to look forward with all the concentration 
possible. Would you spend your time and energy 
looking backward'^ Yet this is what humanity is 
doing as it is carried along by a rapidly moving 
civilization. The universities, colleges, and schools 
are abundantly supplied with teachers of history, 
but not one has a professorship for the study of 
the future. It is, of course, easier to remember the 


past than it is to read the future. Yet we can see 
the future unrolling in the technology of the pres- 
ent, just as the modern age is the product of yes- 
terday’s advances. 

The Impact of the Machine. Technology prob- 
ably seems rather remote from your everyday life. 
But what you do over the week-end is likely to be 
determined for you by technology. This would 
certainly be true if you took a trip by automobile. 
If you are thinking of changing your work, your 
choice will be affected by technological develop- 
ments. 

For technology is a very broad term which is 
used to include inventions of machines and gadg- 
ets, tools, and scientific discoveries. Your life is 
different from that of your grandparents because 
of It. If you live m a city, your world is a recent 
creation of factories and railroads, and could not 
exist without them. If you live in the country, 
your life differs from that of the city dweller be- 
cause of mechanical inventions or scientific dis- 
coveries. 

Whatever happens to technology affects you. 
When inventors produced “canned music,” that is, 
discovered how film could be made to carry sound, 
10,000 musicians lost their ]obs in moving pic- 
ture theaters almost overnight. Your enjoyment of 
movies was increased because of this invention. 
You may yet have talking books. The blind al- 
ready have them, available free from the Library 
of Congress and most city libraries. 


* See the identifying note on page 31. 

From “Machines and Tomorrow’s World,” rev. ed , Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 25, 1946, pp. 1-15, 18-31. The 
pamphlet is based on Technological Tiends and National Policy, a report of the subcommittee on technology to the 
National Resources Committee. Professor Ogburn was chairman of the subcommittee Reprinted by permission. 
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Medals, Heroes, and Machines 

The great role of technology in history is 
clouded by the devotion with which we worship 
heroes. General Ulysses S. Grant whipped Rob- 
ert E. Lee and won the War between the States. 
We made him President of the United States and 
he toured Europe as a world hero. But in reality 
It was the factory machines in the North that pre- 
vailed over the hoe and the cotton gin of the 
South. The mechanical resources of the North 
were destined to win, whether Grant had ever 
lived or not. We do not give banquets and victory 
parades to tools, though. Being hero-worshipers 
we like our history to be in terms of the exploits 
of great men. The heroes do not object. The Presi- 
dent residing in the White House in times of 
prosperity claims credit, even though the good 
times be due to rainfall in the Middle West. 

Nor was the Civil War really caused by the 
fire-eating South Carolinians, or the will and wis- 
dom of Abraham Lincoln. The responsibility may 
be laid in part at the door of the cotton gm. Be- 
fore this invention, the seeds were disentangled by 
hand from the boll of white cotton fibres in which 
they were enmeshed. The work was so slow and 
tedious that cotton could not be supplied fast 
enough to the factories that w^ere clothing the 
world. With the new speed of the cotton gin, the 
lands of the deep South became white with cot- 
ton, but not without the help of black slaves who 
were now brought over in larger and larger num- 
bers. Cotton became King. A conflict between the 
two different economic systems of the North and 
the South was inevitable. It may be that if the gin 
had not been invented, cotton would have been 
much scarcer, slaves fewer, free trade less ardently 
desired by the South, and more manufacturing 
would have been done below the Mason and 
Dixon line. Hence there might have been a lessen- 
ing of the forces of conflict in the United States in 
the 19th century. 

Automobiles and Radicals. The inventor of the 
automobile has had more influence on society than 
the combined exploits of Napoleon, Genghis 
Khan, and Julius Caesar. 

The influence of the automobile on society has 
been so rapid and so tremendous that it is justifi- 
ably called revolutionary. Motor vehicle trans- 
portation struck the railroads like a tornado, leav- 
ing a path of bankruptcies in its wake. It did not 
physically tear up the tracks, but it caused the 
abandonment of hundreds of short local lines, 
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though, for a time at least, it gave increased busi- 
ness to the trunk lines. 

The real estate business was also profoundly 
affected. Areas where the business section im- 
pinged on the residence section sunk to the level 
of blighted areas. Lands adjacent to highways rose 
in value. Local transportation became abundant 
for the first time. This achievement, joined to the 
long distance transportation of the railroads, gave 
rise to a new population unit called the metropoli- 
tan area. The railroads and telegraph created 
the city of the 19th century. The automobile and 
the telephone are unmaking it and creating the 
metropolitan area. 

Revolution on the Farm. Today, truck, tractor, 
and automobile, utilizing the gasoline engine, are 
revolutionizing the farm. Large-scale production 
is commercializing agriculture and destroying self- 
subsistence farming. The gas engine is, of course, 
not the only influence. Scientific discoveries and 
inventions affecting marketing and division of 
labor also contributed to the revolution in agri- 
culture. 

The impact of the automobile on county gov- 
ernment has been destructive. Built on an area 
suitable to the days of the horse and buggy, the 
county is a unit of local government. With the 
automobile the state capital is no further away 
than was the county seat. At the same time wealth 
has become diversified and concentrated. Hence a 
small, outlying county has difficulty in providing 
the necessary schools, libraries, hospitals and social 
services needed by its inhabitants. Five counties in 
a state might be better than a hundred. 

The changes brought by the automobile are 
really countless. Warfare has been changed by the 
armored tank. Florida and California have taken 
on new aspects because of this new type of travel. 
The character of Sunday is altered. Manners and 
morals are not the same. The school bus, taking 
boys and girls to the consolidated school, makes 
high schools possible for country youth. The au- 
tomobile camp has been created, and the summer 
hotel business transformed. 

So numerous and far-reaching are these changes 
that the automobile may be called Radical Num- 
ber One. The radicalism of the automobile has 
been, in its way, as basic as that of Lenin, the most 
famous radical in the past quarter century. De- 
stroying the aristocracy and redistributing wealth, 
the revolution under Lenin’s leadership altered 
the course of a government and social classes, yet 
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the influence of the automobile has been spread 
o\ er a far greater range. 

The Invention as a Troublemaker, /V banker 
once defined an invention as something which 
makes securities insecure. Thus, a cheap prefabri- 
cated house, paid for at $35 down and $35 a 
month, that could be set up from a truck in two 
weeks, would influence the existing mortgage mar- 
ket on present urban homes. A manufacturer once 
built a new factory and equipped it with $100,- 
000 worth of new machinery, which he scrapped 
without using. A new invention had made it out- 
of-date, and he re-equipped it with the new ma- 
chines. Thus do inventions create business haz- 
ards, and frequently downfalls. 

Inventions make trouble not only for business 
men, but also for statesmen. These difficulties we 
call social problems. For instance, machines that 
roll steel cold are taking jobs away from thousands 
of steel workers who have spent years in develop- 
ing their skills. Walking the streets, they look for 
work that cannot be found. Among miners the 
new drilling and loading machinery is creating 
similar havoc. This is called “the problem of tech- 
nological unemployment”; rather impersonal lan- 
guage for one of the most tragic of human mis- 
fortunes. 

Today we have the problem of social security for 
the aged. Formerly, when the population was 
largely rural, old persons were cared for by their 
relatives. But the modern city has changed all of 
this. Machinery demands young, strong workers. 
Transportation inventions scatter the children to 
distant parts of the country. Urban housing is 
crowded. The competitive spending, induced by 
advertising, makes it difficult to save up for old 
age. Consequendy one out of three persons over 
65 years of age is dependent on the public for sup- 
port. 

Finding a social problem today that is not af- 
fected by a recent change in technology is a diffi- 
cult task. Choosing at random, crime is largely to 
be found in cities, created by factory and railroad. 
The new automobile has become a most common 
object of theft and a favorite instrument for the 
criminal in making a get-away. An increase in di- 
vorce has followed inventions which have taken 
the household industries out of the home and 
placed them in the factory. Indeed, it will be hard 
for the reader to point out a single present-day so- 
cial question that is not due in part to a technolog- 
ical change. He may find a few, but not many. 

How a Machine Behaves in Society. As an ac- 


tor in society, the machine’s influence is often 
indirect rather than direct. To illustrate: An eleva- 
tor furnishes quick up-and-down transportation, 
thus saving much time and energy. This is a direct 
effect. But its operation in reducing the birth rate 
is indirect. It occurs in the following way: The ele- 
vator encourages the construction of tall apart- 
ment buildings. These tall buildings are not built 
for children, as is fully appreciated by any child 
who has tried to take a bicycle up an elevator. In 
fact, rearing a child in an apartment house is very 
difficult. It can be done, but not easily. As a result 
many apartment dwellers do not have children. 
The lowered birth rate is, then, an indirect effect 
of the elevator. It first affects the heights of resi- 
dence buildings, then, in a roundabout manner, 
family life and child welfare. 

The machine does not always play the lone 
wolf. It acts m concert with a pack of other in- 
ventions. Thus the elevator is not the only inven- 
tion that produces smaller families. Dozens of ur- 
ban inventions contribute to the same end. In all 
probability the power of the elevator in limiting 
the birth rate is quite small. But if there were no 
elevators, other things being equal, the birth rate 
might not be quite as low as it is. The birth rate in 
the suburbs of Chicago, with individual dwellings, 
IS higher than in the city proper, where there are 
many tall apartment houses. Such is the case in 
general with indirect influences. Social develop- 
ments are complex. The suburbs are only in part 
built up by the automobile. The steam railroad 
and the electric line are also important factors, as 
are the telephone, the radio, and the moving pic- 
ture. For, without these conveniences, many fami- 
lies would not be so eager to move out into the 
outskirts of the city. Without them the suburbs 
would not be so numerous nor so large. 

When it is said that the invention of gunpowder 
destroyed feudalism, it is not meant that a whole 
social system fell because of this one invention. 
The gun, by penetrating armor and castle walls 
more easily than arrows, helped to break up the 
feudal retainer system centering around the lord 
and his castle. But other inventions, such as the 
improvement of the tools, and the better roads and 
boats that led to the city and to the beginnings of 
nationalism, were also important. 

What of the Future? 

If inventions are so useful in unraveling the 
forces of past history, might they not be of use in 
penetrating the veil that shrouds the future.^ 
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There is no doubt that inventions can throw a 
flood of light on the world of tomorrow. This is 
possible not only because technology is a big factor 
in social change, but also because no invention 
ever explodes its revolutionary bomb without 
warning. The warning is the patent or the early 
demonstration, which precedes its wide use by a 
quarter of a century, more or less. Thus the pho- 
nograph was conceived in 1863, demonstrated m 
1877, became successful in 1888, but was not popu- 
larized until the 1890’s. Even w^hen an invention 
of importance develops more quickly, as in the 
case of atomic energy, its widespread adoption 
may be measured in decades. 

The time element is of importance in foresee- 
ing the social effects of a new invention, but so 
also is our ability to tell which inventions will suc- 
ceed. Picking a winning invention is a litde like 
betting on a horse at the races. Many inventions 
do not win. About a decade ago it was announced 
that sugar could be made from sawdust, but there 
is no news today that this is actually being done. 
Industrial power harnessed from the sun’s rays 
has been reported several times, with great pros- 
pects for Southwestern United States or Northern 
Africa. Nothing has come of it. The death rate 
of inventions is very high. Inventions are like the 
thousands of eggs fish lay. Only a few survive. 

The readers of this pamphlet will live, on the 
average, about 35 years. These years will be dif- 
ferent, radically so in many respects, from those 
of the past. What will they hold for you? An exact 
prediction cannot be given, but a knowledge of 
technological trends will help. Far from being just 
a dry subject taught to young engineers in the 
classroom, technology is a key to the future. 

Modern Technology Is Huge. To learn the les- 
son of technological trends we must lift up our 
eyes and view the whole field. Our aid must be 
field glasses and not the microscope. The pano- 
rama thus seen would show a great variety of 
fields of invention and discovery. There would be 
the field of mechanical power, the great modern 
force; then there are inventions using electricity 
and transporting power. Chemistry, which makes 
new things without power, is another class of 
discoveries. Others are m dealing with metals, in 
communication and transportation, and in engi- 
neering. And so on. But such a procedure would 
be too technical. We are all interested in what 
these new scientific discoveries are doing to us, to 
our homes, to our religion, to our government, to 
our schools, to our communities, and to our busi- 


nesses. It is trends in the social effects of tech- 
nology rather than trends m technology that 
should interest us as members of a changing so- 
ciety. 

Industry. What are the trends in invention and 
science that are affecting our businesses^ Will 
they expand and grow.? Or are we to expect hard 
times ' 

There is one invention that has an influence on 
all our businesses. It is not much discussed; rather 
it is one of those hidden forces, inconspicuous, not 
imposing, yet having profound influences. Meth- 
ods of birth control are slowing up the growth of 
our population. As a market today the population 
is not expanding as it has done all through Ameri- 
can history. In fact in about 25 years it will cease 
expanding altogether and begin to decline — unless 
something is done about it. However, there are 
other ways to obtain more sales than by increasing 
the number of purchasers. If the buying power of 
each individual is increased 10 per cent, the total 
buying power is the same as if the population had 
increased 10 per cent. Hence, business can have an 
expanding market with a decreasing population if 
the income of the nation can be increased rapidly 
enough. This depends, in the last analysis, on in- 
vention. 

Thus the slowing up of population growth 
makes the attainment of success in business a little 
more difficult. But other factors may counteract 
this tendency. The chief ones are the many new 
inventions and discoveries. Thus, new discoveries 
are notable in industrial chemistry. There are 
other great expanding areas of business activity, 
electricity for instance. Inventions increase the 
chances of profits. New lands no longer offer op- 
portunities for the ambitious, but there are plenty 
of new inventions to exploit. Some of these possi- 
bilities will be explored in the pages that follow. 

Increased efficiency is another outstanding char- 
acteristic of modern technology. Tools are much 
better. The X-ray spots air pockets in cast iron and 
steel and makes the resulting machinery more re- 
liable. The new cutting tools are incredibly hard, 
capable of sawing the toughest metals. Coatings 
for iron prevent oxygen from destroying the metal 
by rusting. Other alloys protect steel from various 
destructive agents. Stainless steel can be used with 
all sorts of chemical substances. This is but one 
of the 5,000 alloys now in use, almost as many as 
the stars that can be seen by the human eye. The 
steel industry can now supply 500 different prod- 
ucts in as many as 100,000 different grades, shapes. 
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and sizes. The actual temperature of the heat of 
molten steel can now be read, making possible the 
better tailoring of steel. 

By lessening waste this increased efficiency 
throughout the technological world enables us to 
have more, better, and cheaper products. Again 
there are forces working in the opposite direction, 
such as the diminishing supply of metals. But the 
trend is toward better goods at cheaper prices. 
This means a higher standard of living. 

Machines and Jobs. Taking }obs away from men 
is a most unfortunate result of this increased effi- 
ciency of machines. Note, for instance, the electric 
eye, one of the greatest inventions of the 20th cen- 
tury. It sees better than the human eye, being able 
to detect counterfeit money. It does not get tired, 
being able to assort different objects 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. Counting, opening doors for 
warehouses, regulating traffic, turning on electric 
signs at tw^ilight, detecting defective objects on the 
assembly line, acting as night watchman and re- 
porting burglars, are only a few of the almost in- 
numerable feats the electric eye can perform. No 
wonder, then, that im'entions replace human be- 
ings. New machinery that rolls cold steel is dis- 
placing tens of thousands of steel workers. We 
prohibit immigration from Europe in order to 
protect the jobs of Americans from foreign com- 
petition, but at the same time we permit an im- 
migration, via the patent office, of a force of iron 
men who are threatening many more jobs. But all 
is not loss. New inventions may create as well as 
destroy jobs. Television will demand new enter- 
tainers, perhaps more than can be readily sup- 
plied. New uses of cellulose call for more chemists. 
Perhaps some of the new inventions create as 
many or more jobs than others take away. 

The impact of invention on industry is mani- 
fested in another trend, the relocating of manu- 
facturing establishments. Light industries are mov- 
ing outward from the city into cheap lands. Be- 
fore the automobile, plants were located near a 
railroad. Now they may be found much further 
away. The location of new businesses, or the mov- 
ing of old plants, may also be affected by air con- 
ditioning. As air conditioning of winter tempera- 
tures became perfected, civilization moved north- 
ward. Now, with a control of summer tempera- 
tures, may not the course of progress be reversed 
and move southward.'^ It would mean cheaper 
lands and labor, and a more hospitable winter 
climate. 

Further, the growing size of modern corpora- 


tions has been made possible by the transportation 
and communication inventions. Improved short- 
haul transportation has aided the development of 
the chain store with its many small units. Con- 
tinued growth of the facilities of communication 
will, then, make for further coordination, but it 
will not necessarily increase the size of plants or 
their concentration at one point. 

Agriculture. Farming is more than an industry. 
It is a way of life, duly celebrated by poets and 
moralists as the cradle of the virtues. All this as- 
pect of rural life is being radically changed by 
power inventions. 

The application of steam to the handicrafts in 
the 19th century brought on the industrial revolu- 
tion. But steam was not useful in agriculture, for 
the boiler was too big for the moving machinery 
needed. Besides, farmers had the aid of horses, 
mules, and oxen. But today the gasoline engine is 
bringing mechanical power to the farms. The in- 
dustrial revolution has at last come to agriculture. 
Wheat has already been mechanized and corn is 
being gathered more and more by harvesting ma- 
chines. The tractor and mechanical cotton picker 
are on their way in the cotton fields. As a result, 
agriculture is being commercialized and subsist- 
ence farming is being reduced. Subsistence farm- 
ing may increase for a time as a refuge for the 
unemployed, but this is more of a depression phe- 
nomenon than a long-time development. The new 
machinery is suited to large-scale farms. Hence a 
rural proletariat has developed. The members of 
this class differ from the city variety in that they 
wander from region to region, following the 
crops as they ripen. The farmer’s business is being 
run more like the city man’s business. 

An efficiency movement may also be found in 
agriculture. The force is science rather than mech- 
anization. Insects are better controlled. Superior 
breeding of animals and plants produces remark- 
able results. Fertilizers are improving. These are 
only illustrations of a truly brilliant story of 
achievement. 

Technology on the Farm. Growing efficiency 
and the application of technology on the farms, as 
in manufacturing, bring unemployment. There is, 
however, this difference. When the machine was 
brought to industry, it was followed by a rapid 
expansion which opened up opportunities for the 
displaced handicraft workers. But such a reabsorp- 
tion of the unemployed in agriculture is unlikely. 
For the market for farm products will expand 
little because the growth of population is slowing 
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up and the amount of food an individual can 
consume is limited. Today one farmer feeds 18 
persons. With more machinery and science he may 
soon feed twice as many. But the population will 
not grow to that extent. Indeed, in the not far- 
distant future the number of consumers of the 
farmer’s commodities will decrease rather than 
increase. There is, however, a possibility that 
farmers will grow more industrial products. The 
chemical industries, in particular, require increas- 
ing amount of such farm products as alcohols, 
paper, paints, and resins. 
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with so high a degree of exactness. This is said to 
make flying over the mountain peaks safe in 
storms. Ability to land and take off from the tops 
of office buildings would extend the use of air- 
planes for city taxi service and for commuting. 
Such an accomplishment would perhaps mean 
most, however, to owners of private planes. A 
helicopter has been made to ascend perpendicu- 
larly, and an autogiro has landed mail on the roof 
of a post office. Compared with the advance of 
commercial transportation by air, however, prog- 
ress in this direction has been slow. 


HOW MANY PEOPLE ONE FARMER'S WORK FEEDS 
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The coming of mechanical power, science, and 
modern transportation to the farms makes agri- 
culture more like city industries. 

Transportation. Recently an airplane covered in 
one day all the routes that George Washington 
had traveled during his whole life. Speed is the 
dominant note in all forms of transportation. In 
air transportation there are also attempts to gam 
greater altitudes, planes being conditioned for air 
pressure. Conquest of altitude flying is significant 
chiefly for commercial flights of considerable dis- 
tance. The fog hazard would be eliminated ex- 
cept for landing. Fog has been one of the biggest 
difficulties in air transportation, and no less than 
26 dijfferent inventions for mastering it have been 
reported. These range from infrared lights, 
through the dispelling of fogs by chemicals, to 
blind flying by use of the radio beam. Safety de- 
vices for flying are being improved. Witness the 
new altimeter which gi\cs distance above land 


Speed and More Speed. Speed also is the key- 
note in automobile transportation. Experiments 
with tires, light metals, streamlining, and brakes 
are in this direction. Rapid automobile changes 
have quickly outmoded present highways. Scien- 
tifically laid out roads with gender curves and 
wider paved surfaces are necessary to accommo- 
date the new speeds. The need for wdder city 
streets and roads near the city will soon be critical, 
if the ratio of cars to population increases very 
much more. The experiments with steel highways 
have not yet proved their practicability from either 
the economic or safety standpoints. While better 
highway construction reduces the number of ac- 
cidents, safety is also increased by better visibility, 
especially in night driving. Adequate lighting, 
long a technical problem, has greatly reduced acci- 
dents and will continue to be developed as night 
dri\ing near the cities increases. 

A home on wheels was inevitable. How much 
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people will enjoy living in such a home is a ques- 
tion. It seems doubtful if a large proportion of the 
population will want to live that way, although as 
a vacation aid the trailer will probably have a 
great future. Many new uses of the trailer are 
springing up. Adapted very well to marketing, in 
rural districts, the trailer so used is a modern 
counterpart of the old-time peddler. Social serv- 
ices are being brought to out-of-the-way places. 
Already religion, dentistry, education, public li- 
braries, and political campaigning have been thus 
carried to the consumers. 

New Ideas in Transportation. In the attempt to 
speed up the railroads, diesel engines, electrifica- 
tion, streamlining, lighter metal, and other new 
devices are being used. Markers along the railway 
now advise the engineers what speed to use. As in 
the case of automobiles and highways, the loco- 
motives and trains are changing more rapidly than 
the roadbeds. Though short, light trains are still 
needed for local traffic, the mechanical stoker has 
lengthened the through trains. 

Loading and unloading needs to be made sim- 
pler for freight trains. Containers which are the 
size or truck bodies and that fit into freight cars 
can be transferred by crane quickly from truck to 
railroad car. This is a form of packaging which is 
becoming an important factor m marketing. Re- 
frigeration is increasingly adapted to the vehicles 
of transportation. Milk has been carried, in a 
container without ice, from Wisconsin to Florida 
with a rise of only four degrees in temperature. 
New methods of cooling, such as the quick freez- 
ing of vegetables, fruits, and cream, make it in- 
creasingly important to have good methods of re- 
frigeration linked with transportation. 

Water transportation is changing less rapidly. 
The steam turbine and oil have increased the 
speed and reduced the labor of shipping. Not 
much use has been made of the radical invention, 
the rotor ship, which uses wind to turn a rotating 
cylinder. Nor have science and streamlining, with 
auxiliary engine, led to any rapid increase in the 
use of the sailing vessel. Supplementing the sub- 
marine, though with a shorter cruising radius, the 
gasoline-engine-driven speedboat, carrying a tor- 
pedo, is an effective war vessel. 

In street transportation, the noise of street cars 
has given way to the odor of the bus. Subways 
rather than elevated lines are the traffic solution 
for the big cities. 

Transportation creates regions. The discovery 
of America is due to the ship and compass. Fam- 


ines are wiped out where there is transportation. 
Civilian populations cannot escape the destruction 
of war any more than the front-line soldiers, be- 
cause of transportation. If there is ever a union of 
all the peoples of the world, it will rest upon trans- 
portation. 

Communication. The battle of New Orleans 
was fought two weeks after the War of 1812 was 
over because Andrew Jackson had not heard the 
news. A century and a quarter later, the announce- 
ment that Czechoslovakia would be dismembered 
w^as heard within a few seconds by millions of 
radio listeners in scores of countries across the 
seven seas. So dramatic is the story of the radio. 
It IS well known to every one. Yet the ability of 
four Russians on a cake of ice at the North Pole 
to talk with their families back home is no more 
wonderful than the achievements of the ancient 
Babylonians in preserving their communications 
in brick tablets. We have forgotten how wonder- 
ful IS the alphabet and what it has done for man- 
kind. 

The most striking development in this field is 
the extension of vision. Progress is being made in 
television from year to year. Many of the major 
technical problems have been solved. But in a 
major invention of this type it is not uncommon 
to have 25 or 30 inventors contributing to it over 
a considerable period of time. Thirty-three in- 
ventors, working for many years, were required to 
make a successful harvesting machine for wheat. 
Television is an invention, so to speak, that has 
to be born an adult. . . . 

Another trend of significance is facsimile trans- 
mission. For some years rare documents, signa- 
tures, and pictures have been sent by wire. The 
method has been perfected and used by wireless, 
and years ago a newspaper was distributed in San 
Francisco a few hours after being set up in New 
York. Now reasonably priced facsimile machines, 
over which may be received bulletins and even 
newspapers, can be plugged in at home in much 
the same way as radio. Isolated villages and farms, 
lacking quick newspaper distribution, might find 
such a service extremely convenient. 

Photography has been with us a long time but 
now-a-days it is becoming surprisingly useful in 
many new ways. Important is its union with 
printing. It is being adapted to the typewriter, 
making cheaper pamphlets and books available 
for distributing scientific and scholarly produc- 
tions for which there is litde popular demand. 
Possibly it may replace the typesetter. 
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Books are also recorded on photographic film. 
With an illumination projector, film can be read 
as easily as the pages of a book. Such projectors 
that sit on a table about the distance of a book 
from the eyes are now available for the price of a 
typewriter. This method of communication is of 
great use to scholars who want copies of rare 
manuscripts in distant libraries. Libraries, private 
and public, will soon contain shelves for film as 
well as for books. Being small, these strips of film 
are important where storage space is limited. The 
bulky records of the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
are being fiilmed. It has been estimated that if one 
page of print can be filmed on one square milli- 
meter of film, to be enlarged through a projector 
to legibility, then all the books of the Library of 
Congress would require no more space than that 
needed now to card-catalogue them. 

Moving pictures, advertisements, illustrations, 
recordings of paintings, and still photographs of 
scenes and events are being reproduced today by 
color photography and printing. Sound communi- 
cation also reflects new technological trends. Ac- 
curate transmission of sound over great distances 
has not been in existence more than about a dozen 
years. Business transactions, the location of indus- 
tries, the operation of government, and the preven- 
tion of crime will be vitally affected by further 
use of the long-distance telephone. Recordings of 
sound on discs are now so remarkably good that 
listeners over the radio must be told that the 
music is a recording. The recording of books in 
sound is a subject of research, and the talking 
book is already an actuality. Recorded sound and 
the loud-speaker system make it possible for lec- 
tures to be given to large audiences when the 
speakers are unable to be present, suggesting new 
possibilities in classroom instruction, with possible 
technological unemployment of teachers. 

All these communication inventions make pri- 
vacy difficult, invade the home successfully, and 
offer dangerous possibilities for propaganda. But 
they also remove the disadvantages of isolation for 
the farmers, and open up new ways of spreading 
information about science and the arts. 

The Community. Technology determines where 
we live. Primitive man, depending chiefly on his 
hands to gather roots, nuts, and fruits, and on 
clubs to kill game, w^as a wanderer in small bands. 
When technology brought him his knowledge of 
planting seeds, he setded down in villages. When 
science added the plow and taught him the domes- 
tication of animals, he then lived in towns in 


larger numbers. The boat, railroad, and factory 
brought the great cities. 

Once more man's place of living is being 
changed by invention. The city was once a walled 
town. Later cities without walls had political 
boundary lines, and the people, under the necessity 
of walking to work, were packed into a narrow 
range of territory. Places of work needed to be 
close to a waterway or railroad, and a very con- 
gested city resulted. Today people can live any- 
where, because transportation is everywhere. But 
practically speaking, they live more and more in 
metropolitan areas, a hundred miles, more or 
less, in diameter, around a metropolis as a center. 
Trends m transportation, including the paved 
highw^ays, the gasoline engine, and electric power 
lines connected with a central generating station 
have brought about this new population unit. 
Various other inventions also contribute to this 
grouping of families in villages, hamlets, farms, 
and in cities and along the paved highway, all in 
a metropolitan area. The telephone, motion pic- 
ture, and radio make it more pleasant to live in 
the suburbs. 

While spreading out the city, these same inven- 
tions are also changing country life. Bringing the 
news of the w^orld to the remotest doorstep, they 
break dowm the isolation of the small community. 
The radio for the first time brings the symphony 
and opera to people familiar only with hymns 
and ballads. City w^ays and city manners as w^ell 
as new's of the w’orld are scattered throughout the 
country. 

With a lessening of local differences, communi- 
ties are being linked together into regions. Large 
markets for large businesses are created, the areas 
of government are extended, and the whole coun- 
try becomes a community. 

The Home, The home is like the rock of ages. 
We feel it is always there, unaffected by the winds 
of fashion or the surging tides of social changes. 
But the truth is that technological trends have 
revolutionized the home, at least in its material 
aspects, and these changes are not without their 
reverberations on its spiritual values. 

Steam, together with the machines it drives, 
transformed the home. Once the household was 
the center of economic activity, almost the only 
place of production. Everything that was con- 
sumed with the exception of such things as gun- 
pow^der, salt, and tin pans was produced at home. 
Human muscles, aided by those of the horse, was 
the power used in their production. 
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But it was soon learned that steam, as well as 
muscle, could supply energy. However, the steam 
boiler, being considerably larger than a teakettle, 
proved too big to be housed in a dwelling. Hence 
a big house, called a factory, was built around it. 
To the factory went the household occupations, 
one by one, and with them men, women and 
children. They now spend much of their time in 


washtub, iceboxes, clocks, fans, dishwashers, irons, 
percolators, toasters, razors, curling irons; and 
perhaps soon television apparatus, facsimile trans- 
mission, electric eyes, burglar alarms, and insect 
killers. 

Construction of dwellings is also joining the 
trend toward large-scale production. Factory-built 
houses are now sold through the mail-order cata- 



fledridfy can be conducted to the wodcer 



factories, stores, schools, theaters, parks, and on logue. The new machines for excavating and 

the streets, instead of at home. There is now real foundation work are only for larger buildings or 

doubt whether woman’s place is in the home. All larger numbers of smaller buildings. Modern con- 

this has happened within a hundred years. struction is even better suited to the construction 

Effects of Electricity. A new source of energy, of communities of housing than for the single 

running into the home on a wire and available at house For the house does not exist alone. It is 

the touch of a button, has appeared. Will electric- tied in with the community by electric light wires, 

ity bring back the industries into the home.f^ gas pipe, pavement, sewers, water mains, tele- 

Hardly, because of the economy of mass produc- phone lines, and sometimes by steam pipes, 

tion. Still, the manufacture of ice has been trans- Climate in the home is being produced artifi- 
ferred from the factory to the home, and possibly cially, cool air in summer, hot air in winter, con- 

others may follow its lead. stant moisture content, light at nighttime, artificial 

The inventions doing most for the home are sunlight by day. Aiding in this achievement are 
those using electricity. There are hundreds of insulation, and automatic controls. These operate 

them, radio, telephone, vacuum cleaner, electric well with oil and gas as fuel and with coal when 
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the furnace is fed by a mechanical stoker. The 
stoker may discourage tali apartment houses as 
the elevator encouraged them. 

Considerable advance has been made in con- 
struction materials. The effect of these new mate- 
rials, such as steel, concrete blocks, glass bricks, 
nonbreakable glass sheets, resins and alloys, is to 
make the home more attractive and more com- 
fortable. Especially do the new inventions encour- 
age recreations and the use of the home as a 
private club. 

Schools, The automobile is shifting rural edu- 
cation from the little, one-room, red school house 
to the new modern consolidated schools. The 
school bus is one of the forces pulling the homes 
of country folk nearer to the few roads that are 
hard surfaced. The automobile has similarly 
opened the doors of the high schools to farm 
youth. Transportation changes also have effects 
upon the distribution of college attendance. They 
make it possible for students to go longer distances 
to the better equipped universities where the spe- 
cialties desired are most highly developed. 

The school is geared to society. Hence the in- 
ventions affecting outside institutions affect the 
school. The many occupations which have sprung 
up as a result of the machine are forcing the 
schools to change their courses of study and give 
greater attention to vocational training. Secondary 
education has become varied, leading to such spe- 
cialization as IS found in technical high schools. 

School buildings are being affected by the archi- 
tectural and construction trends described in pre- 
ceding paragraphs. The school today is more than 
a collection of classrooms. It has a gymnasium, an 
assembly hall, locker rooms, workshops, music 
rooms, an art gallery, library, and laboratories, all 
utilizing new inventions m their respective fields. 

The new communication inventions have not 
been adopted by the schools with the speed that 
industry has taken them up. For instance, only 
recently is the motion picture being used in the 
school; its career has been in the theater. The fact 
that movies are a source of income for the theater, 
but an Item of expense for the school is the prob- 
able explanation. If schools were organized on a 
chain system basis, they could acquire expensive 
talking movies more readily. Projectors are be- 
coming cheaper and more educational film is 
being produced. In time school instruction may 
be adjusted to make use of this valuable aid. Nor 
has the radio been adopted by the school as it has 
by the home. 
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An aid to \ isual education is found in the photo- 
graphic inventions other than motion picture. The 
sudden emergence of picture magazines and pic- 
ture newspapers suggests the possible wide use of 
illustration in the school. These are a product of 
printing inventions as well as of photography. Al- 
ready the use of color is influencing the presenta- 
tion of materials in the schools. 

The Church. Religion is everlasting, and truth 
is abiding. Hence they should be unaffected by 
technological influence. They are. But if scientific 
discovery is bracketed as technology, then the 
forms of religion, though not its fundamental 
truth, have been considerably influenced by dis- 
coveries in biology, anthropology, geology, astron- 
omy — ^in fact, in all the sciences. The result is 
“modernism” in religion, and a turning away 
from the forms of earlier creeds that are out of 
harmony with scientific discoveries. 

The church has made extensive use of the radio 
in broadcasting Sunday services, which should 
have the effect, along with the automobile, of de- 
creasing the number of very small churches. It is 
not known to what extent the movies and the use 
of the automobile for outings have lessened church 
attendance. The automobile may have increased 
attendance and favored the larger churches. The 
church and religion appear to be less closely re- 
lated to technology than do other social institu- 
tions. 

Government. As in the case of the church, there 
are few, if any, machines invented for government 
alone. However, trends m material culture do pro- 
duce trends in government. The growth of na- 
tionalism and the totalitarian states has been aided 
by new inventions in the chemical industries. This 
has come about as follows. Chemistry makes new 
substances, often substitutes for items imported 
from other countries, out of natural resources exist- 
ing within the country’s boundaries. Thus, since 
the fixation of nitrogen from air has been made 
possible and other chemical methods have been 
discovered for obtaining nitrogen, nitrates from 
Chile are no longer imported. High tariffs favor 
the chemical industries, making a country more 
self-sufficient, and hence less dependent upon 
trade. But chemistry’s contribution is probably not 
a major factor in nationalism. 

Technology and War. Warfare, an activity of 
the state, is profoundly affected by new inventions. 
Most notable is the development of the atom bomb 
and germ warfare. The civilian populations have 
been thrown into war as never before. Hardly a 
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householder m the world is safe from the danger 
that his home will be bombed and destroyed. His 
litde children are taught to wear gas masks. The 
atom bomb has had an efilect upon recent diplo- 
macy. Because of its threat to civilians, the coun- 
tries that have developed this new instrument of 
death the furthest hold a strong position m diplo- 
matic relations. War becomes more deadly as sci- 
ence grows. Science benefits humanity, but it also 
furnishes the race with the weapons of destruc- 
tion. Inventions other than explosives thrust the 
civilian population into war. For industry must be 
put on a war basis and ail the social institutions, 
even to schools and churches, must be synchro- 
nized with the war machine. At one time, a few 
soldiers were sent away to war and the daily life 
of the people proceeded much as in peacetime; but 
not so today. The unity of modern society, a result 
of the new communication and transportation in- 
ventions, has rendered this impossible. 

Indeed these inventions tie the whole country 
close together in peacetime. In the 18th century a 
village was knit closely together, but a country 
was a loose collection of rural villages. But now 
an entire country has become closely knit as was 
the village of old. Such a situation is reflected in 
increased strength of the national government, 
Henry Ford has done as much as anyone to cen- 
tralize government. 

Putting the Government into Daily Life. It is 
interesting to note the trends in government due 
to the radio. The chief executive has used it very 
effectively to strengthen his position. Just as the 
radio in entertainment magnified the personality 
of the stars, so it operates in government to aug- 
ment the prestige of the big shots. The art of 
political oratory has undergone tremendous 
changes. There is less waste motion, and responsi- 
bility in a national election rests more on a few 
prominent leaders. In disseminating information 
and education, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture m particular has made wide use of the radio. 
Since the dividing line between propaganda and 
the dissemination of information is hazy, the 
radio can be used for governmental propaganda 
as well as for political campaigns. 

Modern technology is putting government into 
our daily life. It is no longer something remote in 
a distant city. We meet it at breakfast and at many 
times during the day. 

This, then, is the way technological trends look 
from the point of view of the different social, 
political, and economic institutions. Their influ- 


ence is starding and profound. Can we reckon life 
w'ithout them.^ 

Luck, Fate, and Planning 

The future is not wholly unknown. Everything 
is not a matter of chance. We shall all in this coun- 
try be speaking English 35 years from now, and 
not Japanese or German. The veil of mist is not 
completely impenetrable. Hence it is important 
that we should make plans to meet such future 
changes as we can foresee. Businesses engage in 
some planning almost daily. They must buy stocks 
of goods, acquire raw materials, or construct build- 
ings of a certain size in a particular locality. Plan- 
ning is something of a gamble, but refusal to plan 
makes loss certain. Such clearly was the case with 
the railroads in not planning to meet the new 
competition from the automobile. They might 
have reorganized their capital structure. Consoli- 
dation of lines would have helped. Some loss of 
traffic could have been prevented by introducing 
modern equipment earlier. 

Governments plan also. The fathers who wrote 
our Constitution did a remarkable piece of plan- 
ning. So did Jefferson when he acquired Louisi- 
ana. In fact, planning is part of American tradi- 
tion. Yet it has not been as thorough going as is 
desired. We did not plan the cutting of our forests 
very wisely. We thought we did not need to. 

America has been lucky. Any country with, half 
the coal supply of the world within its borders is 
just lucky. Fate has been on our side, giving us a 
rich and empty continent to exploit at the exact 
moment that steam and steel, electricity and chem- 
istry burst forth in all their brilliance. But they 
ushered in a headlong pace just at the time the 
continent became filled up. Destiny is still with us, 
but her course is not so simple to follow. 

What IS needed is a group of thinkers who will 
make it their business to devote their whole time 
to a study of future trends, and whose work will 
be given adequate recognition. The study of fu- 
ture trends should be furthered by new scientific 
journals devoted to this field, or adequate space 
should be given in the existing scientific publica- 
tions for studies forecasting technological and so- 
cial trends. In the modern world such a division 
of labor and specialization is altogether reasonable. 
Indeed, it is more. It is essential for an adequate 
attack upon the problems created by social change. 
Ten years of organized effort devoted to such 
inquiries would result in contributions of the 
utmost value to the formation of governmental 
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policies and plans. 

Planning Is Inevitable. How the governments 
will act on the basis of such contributions is an- 
other question. Successful planning requires other 
things besides knowledge — particularly unity of 
purpose and the will to act. Plans of action often 
imolve policies which are based on values and 
choices. Governments are very often at the cross- 
roads of important decisions. 

Effect of the Cotton Picker. The United States 
now faces the second half of the 20th century. 
What may be expected in technological develop- 
ments.? How far-reaching, for example, will be 
the effects of the mechanical cotton picker? The 
good and the bad effects of such a machine are 
not clearly and distincdy set apart. The cotton 
picker would cut down sharply the greatest single 
source of employment for woman and child labor 
in America. They could not compete with a suc- 
cessful mechanical cotton picker. Their backs and 
their hands would be spared the labor. But how 
else, It may be asked, are these people to make a 
living? Would a larger percentage of them be 
driven into domestic service? Or might the me- 
chanical picker result in employment of fewer 
members of a family, but these at better wages, 
thus releasing women and children for other tasks 
which might contribute to higher educational and 
living standards? Does this mean that the surplus 
labor of the South will flood northern and western 
cities? What will happen to our Negroes, to farm 
tenancy, to the political system of the southern 
states? Will the government plan and act in time, 
once the spread of this invention is certain .? 


In some quarters, strange to say, the idea of 
planning is still unpopular. For plans not only 
have to be made, but also must be executed. It is 
not enough merely to see into the future. No one, 
I suppose, would object to that. The difficulty 
comes in carrying out plans for the future. That 
is all right for the individual, but it is different 
for a government. There the execution of a plan 
means a strong government. It must be strong 
enough to command the necessary cooperation of 
its citizens and institutions. The highly centralized 
states, such as the Soviet Union wuth its five-year 
plan, are in a better position to order and act with 
dispatch. But in democracies such as England and 
the United States, plans are just as necessary — as 
the war has shown. Planning is not as easy for 
democracies, but who shall say that plans cannot 
be carried out by a democratic process? Dictators 
are not necessary. Indeed, if democracies do not 
plan, they will suffer from the competition of 
authoritarian states. 

This is not to imply that the United States has 
neglected planning altogether. We had a War 
Production Board, and have forty-seven state plan- 
ning boards. Four hundred counties ha\e planning 
bodies, and there are o\er a thousand cities with 
planning commissions. 

The first step in planning is looking ahead, try- 
ing to figure out what is likely to happen. Only 
after such knowledge is available do we ask what 
can be done about it. Planning without knowing 
trends is like building a house without a knowl- 
edge of materials. Scientific discovery and mechan- 
ical invention are the keys to the future. 


The Rising Tide of Energy 

J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates 

J. Frederic Dewhurst (1895- ), executive director, Twentieth Century Fund. Principal works: with 

J. H. S. Bossard, Unwcutty ’Education for' Business (1931), and with P W. Stewart, Does Distribution 
Cost Too Much'? (1939). 


It is hard to realize today how recently we left 
the horse and buggy age and entered the power 
age. A decade or so before the Civil War, human 
beings did more than two and a half times as 
much work as they obtained from coal and water 
power, while horses, mules and oxen furnished 


three and a half times the amount of “work 
energy” obtained from minerals and from human 
beings together. By the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the work energy output from minerals had 
gready increased — from one billion horsepower- 
hours in 1850 to more than 30 billion in 1900 — 


From America's Needs and Resources, New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1947, pp. 680-683, 685-687. 
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but we were still getting more w’ork out of ani- country and did most of the heavy work on the 

mals and men than out of coal, oil and water farms. 

power. ^ The electric trolley was beginning to dis- By 1910 we w’ere getting more than half of the 
place the horse car in the larger cities, and a few power used in production and transportation from 

playboys were fooling around wnth horseless car- minerals, and the heyday of the horse came in 

riages. But horses and mules still held their mo- the World War I decade. Nearly 24 million horses 

nopoly of the short-haul business in both city and and mules w^ere at w^ork in 1910 — compared with 


ESTIMATED “WORK ENERGY” OUTPUT FROM MINERALS, 
ANIMALS, AND HUMAN WORKERS, 1850-1960 



(Source. Appendix 32, Table B, in Amenca’s I^eeds and Resources) 


^ . . “Work energy output,” as the term is used here, 

refers to the work performed by animals and human 
beings plus that obtained from minerals (including water 
power J, m producing the goods and services which make 
up the national income, or net output of the economy The 
“work energj” obtained from minerals and water power 
refers to that portion of the total suppl> of mineral energy 
(estimated as one third since 1900 and as a somewhat 
larger proportion foi earlier decades) used in performing 
work comparable to the ph\sical work of animals and 
human workers It excludes that portion of mineral energy 
used in chemical and other processing and in providing 
heat and light. 


37 million human workers — and the animals did 
about a third of the total amount of work done. 
After that, technological unemployment set in 
with a vengeance. The automobile in the cities, 
and soon the tractor on the farms, began to dis- 
place work animals, while minerals rapidly be- 
came the dominant source of power. By 1940, 
fully 90 per cent of our energy output came from 
minerals, and only 10 per cent from human and 
animal workers combined — a complete reversal of 
the situation that existed before the Civil War. 
The trend toward mineral power is still going on, 
and before another decade has passed it seems 
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highly probable that animals and human beings 
together will account for only a negligible propor- 
tion of our total work energy supply. “ [See figure 
on page 60.] 

From 1850 to 1940, national income increased 
more than 16 times, wFile total man-hours worked 
increased less than four times. Output of mineral 
energy, on the other hand, was 260 times as large 
in 1940 as in 1850. Total work energy output — 
comprising that obtained from minerals, animals 
and human beings — closely paralleled the grow^th 
of national income. In other words, we have ap- 
parently been getting out of our economic system, 
without major variations from decade to decade, 
about as much in terms of finished goods and 
services as we ha\e been putting into it in terms 
of total energy expended. We produced our 1850 
national income with an “expenditure” of 17.6 
billion horsepow'er-hours of work — a ratio of about 
2.8 horsepower-hours per dollar of net output. In 
1940, wnth a total work energy output of 289 bil- 
lion horsepower-hours, the ratio was about the 
same.'*' But mineral energy (including water pow- 
er), which was of negligible importance in pro- 
ducing the 1850 national income, had almost dis- 
placed manpower and animal power by 1940. 

Technological Unemploymenf? 

It would appear that “technological unemploy- 
ment” on a terrifying scale must have been charac- 
teristic of our industrial progress during the past 
century. In 1850, about 7.4 million persons worked 
more than 70 hours a week to produce a national 
income of $6.2 billion (in terms of 1944 purchas- 

" Although many a worker in commerce and industr\, 
and especially in agriculture and construction, still has to 
“work like a horse” in the traditional meaning of the 
term, power-driven machinerv it, now doing most of our 
work for us — from digging ditches to adding columns of 
figures Most occupations m the United States today re- 
quire more horse sense than horsepower — and take their 
toll in nervous exhaustion, rather than muscular fatigue 
What human work is equivalent to in terms of horse- 
power-hours IS impossible to estimate, and the use of the 
time-honored ration of 10 man-hours to one horsepower- 
hour undoubtedly overstates the physical contribution of 
human labor to total work energy output — and probabh 
involves a greater exaggeration todav than in 1850 As the 
physical work done bv human beings constitutes a very 
small proportion of the total energy used, however, no 
great error in the total, or in the relative importance of 
animal and mineral energy, results from conv^erting human 
effort into horsepower-hours at the traditional ratio. 

* See J Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America's 
Needs and Resow ces, New York Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1947, Appendix 32, Table B — Eds. 


ing power). At the peak of the war effort, in 1944, 
our national income of $161 billion was produced 
by 63 million persons working 47 hours a week. 
With eight and a half times the number of w'ork- 
ers, we produced nearly 27 times the net amount 
of goods and services — but we used 343 times as 
much mineral energy to do the job. Output per 
man-hour increased nearly five times — from less 
than 23 cents in 1850 to nearly $1.05 in 1944. [See 
figure on p. 64.] With both working hours and 
productivity remaining at the 1850 level, we would 
have required m 1944 a working force of 190 
million — three times the number actually em- 
ployed — ^to have produced the amount of goods 
we actually turned out in that year. With the 
shorter work- week of 1944, an additional 100 mil- 
lion workers would have been required ^ f 

This obviously reduces to an absurdity the 
whole idea of technological unemployment as a 
persistent and cumulative phenomenon in a dy- 
namic economy. Resistance to the introduction of 
laborsaving machinery is understandable, for it 
often results in personal tragedy to the individ- 
uals who are displaced. Over the long run, how- 
ever, it is only through technological disemploy- 
ment that material progress is possible. If all the 
men operating canal boats in 1830, and livery 
stables in 1900, and other dying industries, had 
stayed in the business, and their sons had followed 
them, railroad travel would still be a luxury that 
few people could afford and the private automo- 
bile a plaything of the idle rich. If the capital, 
labor and entrepreneurial talent released by tech- 
nological progress had failed to enter and create 
new industries we would have been unable to 
raise our standard of living by producing more of 
existing goods and a fabulous variety of new, bet- 
ter and cheaper products. 

What has happened, in reality, has been not 
only a vast increase in the amount and variety of 
goods available to the population and a marked 
advance in labor productivity, but also a steady 
expansion in the number and proportion of the 
population m gainful occupations and a progres- 
sive shortening of the work-week. With some 
costly and painful interruptions, we have “had 
our cake” in the form of expanding full employ- 
ment, and “eaten it” in the form of increased lei- 
sure and an ever-higher standard of living. 

This lessening of human toil and advancement 

1 And what about problems of fatigue and morale asso- 
ciated with increasing mechanization and more and more 
huge industrial units? — Eds. 
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“WORK ENERGY” OUTPUT— A DIAGRAMMATIC INTERPRETATION 
WAN + AHIMAL + MACHINE = GOODS PER HOUR 


100 



Although the above chart seems to show man diminishing in stature, the real clue is found in 
the right-hand column. It shows that by the normal development of machines to substitute for his 
own and animal power, man will, if he continues to develop and use the machine, produce an 
abundance of things that make up a good and rising living standard {Life, 22, No. 18, May 5, 
19*47, based upon J Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America's Needs and Resow ces Courtesy 

Life, copyright Time, Inc.) 


o£ human welfare has been made possible by har- 
nessing tremendous amounts of mineral energy to 
multiply human efert — with ail that this implies 
in terms of the application of scientific discoveries, 
engineering and managerial skills and large-scale 
capital investment. What these accomplishments 
have meant in terms of labor productivity is sug- 
gested in [the “Work Energy” figure]. In 1850, 


when an American workman had to work 
an hour, on the average, to produce 23 cents 
worth of goods, he had the help of only half 
a horsepower of energy from animals and min- 
erals. By 1900 his hourly output was twice as 
large, and his effort was supplemented by nearly 
twice as much nonhuman power. Output per 
man-hour had risen to nearly a dollar by 1940, but 
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the nonhuman energy used was now nearly 2.7 
horsepower-hours for each hour of human effort. 
By 1960, if these trends continue, we will be pro- 
ducing six times as much per man-hour as in 1850 
— with each hour of human efiFort supplemented 
by nearly eight times as much nonhuman energy. 

Until the end of the nineteenth century, animals 
were more important than minerals in supple- 
menting human effort, but their contribution is no 
longer significant. With the rapid development of 
electric power and the internal-combustion engine 
since 1900, minerals have become our dominant 
source of work energy. In 1940 we used seven 
times as much mineral energy per man-hour as in 
1900 and 70 times as much as in 1850. By 1960, 
with minerals doing nearly 99 per cent of our 
nonhuman work for us, we will be using over 100 
times as much mineral energy per man-hour as in 
1850. 

Significance of Mineral Energy 

This phenomenol increase in the use of inani- 
mate energy, which more than anything else ac- 
counts for the high standard of living and the 
economic primacy of the United States in the mod- 
ern world, IS not hard to explain. Whether de- 
livered as electricity to the home, farm or factory, 
produced under the hood of an automobile, or 
generated in the hold of the Queen Mary, mineral 
energy provides a greater concentration of power 
in more convenient, compact, mobile and control- 
lable form than would be conceivable with the 
most ingenious and efficient application of un- 
limited amounts of human and animal energy. 

The pyramids are said to have been built by un- 
told human sweat and sacrifice over years and 
decades, but a few' battalions of Seabees — wdth 
their power-driven equipment, and not without 
sweat, to be sure — could do the ]ob in wrecks or 
months. The famous “Borax 20 Mule Team,” 
with a maximum speed of perhaps 8 miles an 
hour, w'as probably the largest aggregation of ani- 
mal pow'er ever brought under the control of a 
single driver. But the frailest woman drives 
around today with three times as much lethal 
horsepower, and a potential 90 miles an hour, 
under the hood. In a single day, the Consolidated 
Edison system in New' York delivers enough elec- 
tricity to do the work of 3 million draft horses or 
ten times as many hard-working men. The energy 
output of the Consolidated system in 1946 
amounted to nearly 12 billion horsepower-hours — 
two thirds as much as the total w'ork output from 


minerals, animals and human beings combined for 
the entire nation in 1850. And electric energy is 
delivered cleanly, instantaneously, and in just the 
amount needed to drill a tooth or beat an egg — or 
to operate an electric crane or a subw'ay tram in 
the rush hour. . . . [It] is now' delivered at a cost 
of one to four cents per horsepow'er-hour (de- 
pending upon the amount used), compared with 
50 cents for a horse and $10 for human energy. 

. . . On the w'hole, animal energy probably costs 
from 30 to 100 times as much as mineral energy, 
and human energy from 300 to 1,000 times as 
much. 

The great advantages and economies of this 
cheapest form of energy, and the lavish expansion 
in its use in doing the heavy w'ork of the w'orld, 
account for the fabulous industrial progress of the 
past century. This rapid upward trend in produc- 
tivity and material well-being has been so long a 
part of our daily lives that it has come to be taken 
for granted as something natural and inevitable — 
like the grow'th of population." This assumption 
that we w'ill in the future, as in the past, obtain 
more and more goods w'lth less and less human 
effort overlooks the fact that the period since the 
beginning of the Industrial Revolution has been 
short and unique, as human history goes. It may 
be, as Sir Henry Clay suggests, that “The so-called 
capitalist system, so far from failing, has been al- 
most too successful in the interests of its own sur- 
vival: it has encouraged the great mass of our 
population to believe that the increase of wealth 
IS easy and inevitable, and depends no longer on 
incentives and appropriate organisation but on 
scientific research, adequate education, and public 
direction.” . . 

There are good reasons to believe that the tech- 
nological progress of the past will continue in the 
future, perhaps at an accelerated rate; but it would 
be a mistake to assume that further progress is 
inevitable. Whether w'e increase output per man- 
hour during the next decade by 18 per cent or by 
some other percentage — or not at all — will not be 
determined by “projecting past trends.” It will be 

^ Witness the fact that all future “projections” of gross 
national product and national income, including the esti- 
mates in this suriex, “assume” a steady future increase in 
labor productivit\ The onh quarrel among the prognosti- 
cators IS whether the increase per decade will be 10, 15, 
20 or some other per cent. 

^Address delivered at the Twentv -Fifth Anniversary 
Celebration of the founding of the Industrial Research De- 
partment of the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, January 10, 1947. 
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determined, as it has been in the past, by a multi- and fears, expressed in the halls of government 
tude of actions and decisions on the part of in- as well as in the market place, that will determine 
dividuals. inventors, industrial managers, entre- whether we will continue to multiply the fruits 
preneurs, investors, workers and consumers. It is of the Power Age. 

this collective decision, conditioned by their hopes A skilled, vigorous population — an mdividualis- 
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tic, aggressive people with an extroverted approach 
toward themselves and their environment — may 
well have been more crucial to our technical de- 
velopment than the objective factors of climate and 
resources. . . . This is not to say that “rugged in- 
dividualism” is a better way of life than any other, 
even under ideal circumstances, or that further 
industrialization is the true measure of human 
welfare and progress. But it would be folly to over- 


look the human element. ... If it is true that 
our basic mdnidual attitudes and values are 
changing, it will surely affect the course of our 
economic development. Continued increases in 
producti\it\, in\enti\eness and daring in the ex- 
ploitation of new ideas cannot confidently be an- 
ticipated without reckoning on the all-important 
subjectue factors. In the last analysis, it is people 
who make “progress.” 


Some Sociological Consequences of Atomic 
Power 

Vincent Heath Whitney 

Vincent Heath Whitney (1913- ), professor and chairman, department of sociology, Brown Uni- 

versity. Principal work: with Walter Isard, Atomic Power' An Economic and Social Analysts (1952). 


Fundamentally, the sociological study of atomic 
power IS only a special case of the sociological 
study of innovation. The history of any one novel 
idea has, of course, no determinative value so far 
as any other new configuration of ideas goes. 
There are nevertheless some general principles of 
innovation, based on an analysis of innovation as 
a mental process and on consideration of the ex- 
perience of prior inventions among diverse social 
groups.’ The application of certain of these princi- 
ples to atomic power can serve two purposes. First, 
it can replace the aura of mystery and glamour 
which in the last few years has too frequently 
substituted for a more rigorous frame of analysis. 
Second, it can prevent the kind of unwarranted 
speculations about the far-reaching changes in so- 
cial organization which are likely to be logical 
derivations of any consideration of nuclear devel- 
opment based principally on unbridled imagina- 
tion and wishful thinking. 

Atomic power is ordinarily conceived of in 
terms of the physical components in its production. 
It is not only correct but necessary to understand 
the requirements in terms of raw materials, gen- 

^ Among others, see H. G Barnett, Innovation The 
Basis of Cidtiiial Change, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co, 1953, S C Gilfillan, The Sociology of Invention, 
Chicago. Follett Publishing Co, 1935, and Horneil Hart, 
The Technique of Social Piogiess, New York Henry Holt 
and Co, 1931. 

From The Annals, 290 (November 1953): 67-75, pp 67 


erating and auxiliary facilities, and so on, in cop- 
ing with problems of nuclear development and in 
attempting to assess future consequences. It is also 
necessary to see that, like all other innovations, 
atomic power represents a novel configuration of 
ideas. If we assume that technical problems are 
adequately solved, the use of atomic power in a 
specific industry or area, or by a given group of 
people, becomes a function of the two variables of 
demand and resistance, which are also mental phe- 
nomena. 

Viewed at this level, it is clear that any innova- 
tion may produce one of three results when it is 
introduced, either by local invention or by diffu- 
sion, into the context of an existing social order. 
It may be generally \iewed as harmonious with 
established culture patterns and value systems, and 
encouraged, provided it is feasible and functions 
as an acceptable means to a positively valued goal. 
It may be interpreted as incompatible, and be ac- 
tively discouraged where a conflict of ideas occurs. 
It may be view^ed with indifference and fail to be- 
come established, through the passive resistance 
implied in lack of ‘demand. 

It is true, as many have pointed out, that both 
the technical knowledge and the fissionable mate- 
rial necessary to operate a nuclear generating sta- 
tion are theoretically transportable anywhere. The 
same is not true of value systems and of cultures. 
The complex structure of beliefs and institutional 
69, 74-75 quoted 
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practices of one people may be favorable to change 
in general and to technological inno\ation in par- 
ticular. The social, cultural, and psychological mi- 
lieu may thus be suitable for the introduction of 
atomic power. It is certain, however, that opposite 
and unfavorable conditions will exist among other 
peoples and in other areas, and that there is noth- 
ing inherent in atomic power w^hich will in itself 
alter these arrangements. 

Like any no\elty, atomic power can be de- 
veloped only in the context of some social organi- 
zation. This means that established procedures 
exist which have the sanction and force of the 
customary — and therefore right — way to meet a 
specific situation. Every culture is composed of in- 
terdependent parts. Thus, the introduction of 
something new always involves some degree of 
strain and loss. This is why an innovation must be 
positively wanted by enough people, or by persons 
with the necessary authority or prestige, if it is to 
be accepted. 

Even the absolute desirability of an innovation 
is not likely to be the overriding consideration m 
determining its use or rejection. Rather, it is the 
desirability of atomic power, or of any other in- 
novation, relative to the losses involved in its ac- 
ceptance. This helps to explain why the assumed 
benefits of a new energy source are not always ap- 
parent to another people. Some consequent degree 
of industrialization or urbanization may be viewed 
not as productive of a rise in material standards 
of living, but simply as a threat to a customary and 
positively valued way of life. In short, the initial 
premise, widely held in the United States and 
other industrialized nations, that atomic power 
will be “good” is by no means universally ac- 
cepted. 

In westernized countries, the long process of the 
industrial revolution has led both to a general ac- 
ceptance of the usualness of change and to a spe- 
cific willmgness to promote and to utilize tech- 
nological developments. In countries like the 
United States, people encounter a steady stream 
of competing ideas and values; therefore, paradoxi- 
cally, the unfamiliar is not necessarily the strange. 
Moreover, the strong emphasi§ upon getting ahead 
individually and raising living standards nation- 
ally favors acceptance of innovations similar to 
those which have played a part in these processes 
in the past. Clearly, in these countries atomic pow- 
er provides the identification with previous experi- 
ence which is essential if assimilation of a novelty 
into the social organization is to occur. 


As an innovation, atomic power is quite unlike 
the new style of dress, or birth control, or the 
ideology of brotherhood, which, in the last analy- 
sis, individuals either adopt or do not adopt as 
parts of their unique life organization. The de- 
\elopment of atomic power has necessarily been 
largely a government monopoly everywhere, and 
for some time can be expected to involve at most 
a limited number of private enterprisers. The lat- 
ter will need both government blessing and some 
form of subsidy, whether outright or disguised in 
such forms as continuing government research 
laboratories or prices for plutonium high enough 
to make the private sale of nuclear-based power 
competitive. The vast majority of individuals will 
simply continue to buy electricity for household 
and industrial uses, whether it is generated in con- 
ventional or in atomic stations. In this sense they 
can hardly be said to have to face the question of 
acceptance or rejection of atomic power at all. 
Certainly, their lives will not be immediately af- 
fected whether atomic power is introduced or 
not. 

There is, however, a marked and very real dif- 
ference between the consequences of atomic power 
use for the relations of individuals in the already 
industrialized countries and in those which are 
economically underdeveloped. In the former re- 
gions, atomic power can be a useful adjunct to 
continuing industrial growth, but there is no evi- 
dence that it will alter the nature of the daily 
routine for the majority of persons. Its most no- 
ticeable effect here may be simply to increase the 
concentration of industrialization already ap- 
parent,^ and, in doing so, to intensify urban-indus- 
trial life orientations for the people of such 
areas. . . . 

There is space for only a brief further word 
about the industrialized nations. What has already 
been said suggests that their social organization is 
generally receptive to the use of atomic power. 
Social change is a usual condition. Technological 
innovation is expected and welcomed as a means 
of attaining higher standards of living. The de- 
mographic situation is favorable, since the degree 
of control exercised over both births and deaths 
makes it possible to maintain a ratio of numbers 
to available resources which will permit further in- 
creases in productivity to be applied to production 

^For the reasoning behind this statement, see Walter 
Isard and Vincent Whitney, Atomic Power: An Economic 
and Social Analysis (New York: Blakiston Co., 1952), 
Part II. 
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and consumption needs rather than to the support 
of a mushrooming population. Economic arrange- 
ments too are more favorable than in the under- 
developed countries, though there is national vari- 
ation in the availability and cost of capital, the 
investment in competing power sources, the size 
of market, the need for additional power or energy 
resources, the mobility of the labor force, and so 
on. 

There is no evidence that in these countries 
atomic power will effect the revolutionary changes 
in social organization which have frequently been 
predicted in popular and semipopular literature. 

It is not likely to create a new type of family or of 
economic system or of class structure. Rather, it 
will fit readily into established economy and so- 
ciety, and at most promote social changes already 
in process. In partially industrialized countries 
like Argentina, it can speed such changes con- 
siderably if it is actually utilized. . . . 

It is technically possible to build atomic power 
plants in the most remote areas of the world. The 
possible should not, however, be confused with 
the probable, and, except for portable units for 
such specialized jobs as breaking down icebergs, 

I see no logical reason for such an undertaking. 
Only in a few industries, like the electroprocess 
group, is cheap power of sufficient importance in 
inducing plant location ever to outweigh other 
single locational factors such as transportation, 
markets, labor force, raw materials, and agglom- 
eration economies. An atomic power station in 
Spitsbergen, or even in Aroostook County, Maine’s 
northern potato empire, w^ould have no function 
without a market. For a plant of optimum size, 
a major industrial agglomeration would be re- 
quired; but other locational factors militate against 
such a possibility. Hence, atomic powder is not 
likely to develop new population aggregations at 
remote points. 

It is at least conceivable that military considera- 
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tions might lead to uneconomic industrial con- 
centrations, supported by subsidy, in distant areas 
like that around Arco, Idaho. It is more likely 
that, as in the United States in World War II, 
the concentration of industry in present locations 
wall be strengthened because of their established 
locational advantages, the investment already 
made in these areas, and so on." In this country 
the industrial areas of the Northeast and along 
the Great Lakes rim are best suited as locations 
for atomic plants, since they constitute principal 
areas of demand for powder. 

It seems probable that atomic power will serve 
to increase still further the concentration of in- 
dustr)% and therefore of population, in these estab- 
lished areas. It could also spur the industrial 
growth of such a region as southern California if 
it became competitive in cost wdth other power 
sources. Ecologically, this means a continuing ex- 
pansion of the major metropolitan districts, pre- 
sumably with a further dispersion of subcom- 
munities wnthin the metropolitan areas. It does 
not suggest any more uniform distribution of 
population in the major industrialized countries, 
or that such present population centers as New 
York or London or Moscow or Tokyo wall become 
“ghost towms.” 

These remarks are necessarily extremely ab- 
breviated, They can only suggest that existing 
demographic and ecological patterns are likely to 
be highly consequential for atomic power utiliza- 
tion everywhere. At the same time, they imply 
that any probable peacetime use of nuclear energy 
is unlikely to modify radically these same demo- 
graphic and ecological arrangements. 

" Atomic power is unlikely to lead to the relocation of 
basic American industries. This is true e\en when the use 
of atomic power to allow new industrial processes is con- 
sidered For the evidence, see Walter Isard and Vincent 
Whitney, “Atomic Power and the Location of Industry,” 
Hariard Business Review, Vol 28, No. 2 (March 1950), 
pp. 45-54 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. In what senses does adjustment between man and 
land involve a struggle between men" 

2. State and interpret the man-land rauo 

3 Interpret the National Resources Planning Board 
selection in terms of Sumner and Keller’s man- 
land ratio 

4. What percentage of our agricultural land must 
be “retired” per year.? What does this mean m 
the long run to American society? 

5. Is Ogburn exaggerating for effect when he says 
that there is no “professorship for the study of 
the future”? 

6. To what extent was the cotton gin responsible for 
tlie Civil War? 

7. How^ influential has the automobile been in bring- 
ing about social change? In rural areas? In cities? 


8 What interests do bankers have in prefabricated 
houses " 

9. Try to name a social problem that is not affected 
by a recent change m technology. 

10 What have been some of the social consequences 
of the elevator? 

11 Does technology create as many new jobs as it 
eliminates ? 

12. What technological changes created the migratory 
agricultural workers? 

13. What influences have communication inventions 
had upon the privacy of the home? 

14. In what ways does technology now determine 
where we shall live? 

15. Why does Ogburn contend that social planning is 
inevitable.? 
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16. What does he say tliat social planning can ac- 
complish in this country^ 

17. What is the chief difference between the types of 
energy used before and after 1900^ 

18. Dewhurst and associates say that “technological 
unemployment as a peisistent and citmulative 
phen'omeno7i [is] an absurdity . . in a dynamic 
economy” What evidence do they gi\e to support 
this contention? What, then, is the nature of tech- 
nological unemployment as a social problem? 

19. How rapidly do Dewhurst and associates believe 
that the “lessening of human toil and advance- 
ment of human welfare” can proceed^ 
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20. Why does Sir Henry Clay suggest that “The so- 
called capitalist system, so far from failing, has 
been almost too successful”' 

21. To what factors do Dewhurst and associates point 
m asserting that human progress is not inevitable 
in the energy production field? What do they 
probably mean by “progress”? 

22. What are some of the weaknesses of “projecting 
past trends”? 

23. According to Whitney, what are three possible 
results from the introduction of any innovation? 

24. From what we know now, how revolutionary is 
atomic energy as a source of power likely to be- 
come' List problems likely to come with it. 
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Shifting Populations 


The uncertainties of population statistics have 
provided ample opportunities for warring propa- 
gandists to find apparent support for their con- 
tradictory positions and for sincere and objective 
students to become aware of the inconclusiveness 
of data on a great many significant points. With a 
great sweep through recent social history, Life in 
the brief selection on the population theory of 
Thomas Malthus (1766-1834) points to some of 
these complexities in the light of certain subse- 
quent developments. 

Population problems center about the closely re- 
lated factors of man-land ratios, the migrations, 
reproduction, and the limiting influences — disease, 
accidents, war, and the others. Chapter 4 intro- 
duced the man-land ratio, and the workings of 
this complex of relationships should be borne in 
mind. Following the first one the selections in 
this chapter deal chiefly with the highly dynamic 
problems of migration. Certain problems associ- 
ated with reproduction are reserved for treatment 
in the chapter on “Birth Through Childhood,” 
and later chapters discuss various limiting influ- 


ences upon population. 

Humphrey outlines the evolution of United 
States immigration and immigration policy since 
their beginnings. With this as background, he 
then discusses the problems — imagined and actual 
— connected with American immigration and emi- 
gration. Among the imagined problems is the 
claim that immigration increases unemployment. 
Actual problems include the international ill will 
created by current efforts to exclude worthy po- 
tential immigrants and to maintain differential 
treatment for certain national and racial groups 
under quota and exclusion rules. 

The Senior selection describes in some detail 
the background of Puerto Rican migration, an il- 
lustration of the problems of our newest sizeable 
migrant group. 

In the Caplow reading attention is focused on 
one aspect of internal migration — the transients. 
Caplow outlines salient characteristics of the his- 
tory, life, and times of the hobo or “homeless 
migratory worker” and the tramp or “homeless 
migratory nonworker.” 


Cycle of Population Growth and Decay 

From "Life” 


The last century and a half has witnessed the 
greatest increase in population in the history of 
the world. Today’s 2 billion people are the de- 
scendants of only 900,000,000 who were living in 
the year 1800. Had Europe’s population multi- 
plied since the beginning of the Christian era as 
it has in the last 100 years, there would now be 
one person to each square yard of European land. 

The specter of overpopulation has always 
haunted demographers. Most famous of these 
students was England’s Thomas Malthus, whose 


first pamphlet on the subject appeared in 1798. 
According to Malthus, mankind tends to increase 
in geometric progression, but its food supply rises 
in arithmetic progression. Starting with the unit 
1, population growth would normally be at the 
rate of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64; food supply, at the 
rate of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Unchecked, a people 
might multiply within 150 years to 64 times its 
original size, but the supply of food would in- 
crease only seven times. Believing that the sole 
checks to population growth are starvation, war. 


From “All Countries Are Following the Same Cycle of Population Growth and Decay,” Life, (September 3, 1945), 
p. 47. Reprinted by permission. 
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vice and disease, Malthus concluded that man is 
probably doomed to perpetual misery through 
overpopulation. 

Malthus was too gloomy. In the century follow- 
ing his pamphlet, Europe not only tripled its 
population but greatly raised its standard of liv- 
ing. The tremendous population spurt during the 
19th Century resulted not from a higher birth rate 
but almost wholly from a lower death rate. This 
was brought about by modern medicine and by 
better food and housing, results of the industrial 
revolution. . . . 

At the start of the period [in such a country 
as Sweden about 1750], the birth and death rates 
are in equilibrium at a high level. Population is 
about stationary. With the coming of the indus- 
trial revolution and modern medicine, the death 
rate begins to drop while the birth rate stays up. 
This divergence results in a doubling of the popu- 
lation despite a steady drain of emigration. But 


by 1900 the birth rate is falling sharply and by 
1930 the two rates are again in equilibrium at a 
low level. 

There are many reasons for this drop. One is 
birth control. Another is the rising standard of 
living, for the well-to-do have fewer children. An- 
other is urbanization. Children are likely to be an 
economic liability in a city instead of an asset as 
they are on farms. 

What occurred in Sw^eden has occurred in vir- 
tually all the countries of Western Europe. It is 
happening in the U. S. today. It will happen be- 
fore long in the U.S.S.R. . . . Presumably when 
the countries of Asia become mdustrialized, they, 
too, will have a further increase in population, 
followed by a leveling off. It seems to be almost a 
law that people multiply under the impetus of 
industrialization and science, then assume sta- 
tionary or declining populations when the change 
is complete. 


Immigrants and Immigration Laws 

Hubert H. Humphrey^ Jr. 

Hubert H Humphrey, Jr. (1911- ), United States Senator from Minnesota since 1948. 


Immigration laws crystallize and express a so- 
ciety’s basic human values, for they deal with our 
relationship to people other than our immediate 
neighbors. In a sense, they may be said to codify 
our prejudices or our freedom from prejudice. 
They reveal how our actual practices correspond 
with our professed ideals. A nation’s immigration 
policy is thus an index of its strength, wisdom, and 
morality. Our immigration laws recall the biblical 
admonition to “Love ye therefore the stranger: 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” (Deu- 
teronomy 11:19). It is w'ell to remember that at 
one time we or our ancestors were all immigrants 
to this country. 

From the beginning of our history those who 
founded the United States recognized a national 
need not merely to tolerate immigration but to 
encourage it; not alone to admit those who were 
wealthy or skilled, but in the words of George 
Washington, to give haven to “the oppressed and 
persecuted of all Nations and Religions.” 


Indeed, one of the reasons announced in the 
Declaration of Independence for the American 
Revolution against England was the British effort 
to impede free immigration into the colonies. In 
the first years of our Republic w^e deliberately 
sought to stimulate immigration. We needed help 
to build our industries and to assist in the develop- 
ment and expansion of our frontiers. The wisdom 
of this policy is now manifest everywhere in our 
land. Refreshed by a constant stream of new set- 
tlers with new ideas and new imagination, and 
with fresh yearning for freedom, we have erected 
a vast industrial network and created a democratic 
community. James Madison’s predictions at the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 have been con- 
firmed: “that part of America which has encour- 
aged them [the foreigners] has advanced more 
rapidly in population, agriculture, and the ‘arts.’ ” 
Abandoning Our Traditional Welcome. Not 
until 1882 did we depart from our original policy 
of unimpeded immigration. Then, under the in- 


From “The Stranger at Our Gate — ^.A.menca’s Immigration Policy,” Public Affairs Pamphlet No 202, 1954, pp. 
1-3, 5-22, 26, 28. Reprinted b} permission 
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fluence of ideas similar to those expressed earlier 
by the Nativist and Know-Nothing movement, we 
permitted for the first time bars against the entry 
of an immigrant class because of its race. Between 
1882 and 1924 we did a complete about-face in 
our immigration policies. 

At first Chinese alone were excluded. But the 
categories of excludables were swiftly expanded. 
In 1917, after three different Presidents had vetoed 
a similar measure. Congress enacted a literacy 
test for admission aimed at shutting off entry of 
the so-called “new” immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe. The 1917 law also established 
the notorious “Barred Zone” provision, sealing off 
immigration from most of the Orient. When, in 
turn, these devices were found insufficiently re- 
strictive, they were supplemented by the rigid 
quota plans of 1921 and 1924 which represented 
the final hardening of a national anti-immigra- 
tion mood into a national policy The basic prin- 
ciples of the 1924 law without the Oriental ex- 
clusion provisions were re-enacted in the McCar- 
ran- Walter Immigration Act of 1952. 

Since the 1880’s, arguments for a more humane 
and generous immigration law have largely gone 
unheard. Despite the contributions to our national 
economy and our national culture made by our 
immigrant populations, despite their energy, their 
creativeness, and their industry, despite the crying 
need for chanty and generosity in the face of the 
growth of oppressive European totalitarianisms, 
it has nevertheless become increasingly difficult to 
persuade Congress of the need for an immigra- 
tion law premised on reasoned hospitality. 

Five Myths of Immigration 

In the first place, immigration laws are not easy 
to understand. Few citizens or Congressmen have 
time to digest the mass of scientific and historical 
material required for an appreciation of the prob- 
lems in this field. The McCarran-Walter Act runs 
to 302 pages, and is virtually unreadable by any- 
one except an expert. 

In addition, certain persistent myths have be- 
come widely accepted as facts. They almost al- 
ways turn up in discussions m this area and they 
account for some of our undemocratic immigra- 
tion policies. These myths are. 

1. Rigid laws are needed to prevent the country 
from being flooded wnth immigrants. 

2. Immigration threatens American living 
standards, 

3. Certain races or nationalities are undesirable. 


4. Immigrants do not make good citizens. 

5. There isn’t room for many more people here. 

Not one of the five assumptions can be sup- 
ported by statistics, science, or history. Let’s look 
at them: 

Myth No. 1: Rigid laws are needed to prevent 
the country from being flooded with immigrants. 
If that IS so, why haven’t millions, eligible under 
immigration laws, migrated from Canada and 
South America which are exempt from quota 
limitations^ The fact is that most people cling to 
familiar soil or well-known pavements. They will 
suffer poverty or endure dictatorship rather than 
turn from friends and relatives to start afresh in a 
strange country where a strange language is 
spoken. We do not know how many people from 
southeastern Europe would come to our shores if 
allowed to do so. But it is interesting to remember 
that even when immigration from Europe was 
unlimited — which no one proposes today — the 
highest average annual immigration, in ratio to 
the total United States population, was only 1 28 
per cent of our population for the decade 1840- 
1850. This peak figure certainly does not represent 
a tidal wave. 

Myth No. 2: Immigration threatens American 
living standards. Organized labor, which is sensi- 
tive to any attack on living standards, has tossed 
this myth into the ashcan. Leaders of both the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations opposed the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act and argued for a liberalized im- 
migration policy Labor has learned that immigra- 
tion normally creates more jobs and increases the 
national wealth. Millions of native Americans 
earn good livings from industries founded or de- 
veloped by immigrants. The type for this pam- 
phlet (and for practically every newspaper, maga- 
zine, and book published m the United States) 
was set at low cost on the linotype machine in- 
vented by Otto Mergenthaler, an immigrant from 
Germany. Other immigrants gave us the type- 
writer, the telephone, the electric elevator, the 
blast furnace, the oil refining process, and many 
other sources of wealth. 

Recent immigrants have brought old world 
skills and technical processes with them. Judah 
Lifszyc, a Polish scientist, had a secret process for 
producing clear dextrose syrup. Fie opened a fac- 
tory in Wenatchee, Washington, cooperatively 
owned by some 700 farmers, which is producing 
30 tons of syrup daily from surplus wheat and 
potatoes that used to be dumped. Refugees from 
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Amsterdam created high-paid jobs for Americans 
when they moved the center of the world’s dia- 
mond industry to New York City. 

Immigrants are consumers as well as workers 
and producers. The more consumers, the more 
capital investment and the more employment. 
During the great period of immigration, from 
1870 to 1930, the population increased about three 
times, but the number of jobs — despite wide- 
spread adoption of labor-saving machinery and 
techniques — increased about four times. 

Myth No. 3: Certain races or nationalities are 
undesirable. Like the old belief that the world is 
flat, this myth has been hard to dispel. As re- 
cently as a generation ago a few scientists still 
clung to the idea that certain people were in- 
herently or biologically inferior, but today not a 
single competent authority accepts the theory of 
superior and inferior peoples. Dr, Margaret Mead, 
the distinguished anthropologist, says “all human 
beings from all groups of people have the same 
potentialities.” The concept of inferior peoples, 
she adds, “is artificial, and cuts off good ancestors 
for our great-great-grandchildren.'’ Dr. Ralph L. 
Beals, former president of the American Anthro- 
pological Association, comments: “All scientific 
evidence indicates that all peoples are inherently 
capable of acquiring or adapting to our civiliza- 
tion. Upon this point of view the American An- 
thropological Association has unanimousl} en- 
dorsed an official statement by its executive 
board.” 

There will be marked individual differences, 
of course, in any national group. There will be 
idiots and geniuses, scoundrels and statesmen, 
weaklings and Samsons. But the average person, 
whether he be an Eskimo or an Ecuadorean or a 
resident of Easton, Pennsylvania, is the same fel- 
low the whole world over. He has the same innate 
ability to compose a great symphony, invent a 
better mousetrap, or develop a spineless artichoke. 
And there’s the same risk that he may abuse his 
dog, yell at telephone operators, or pilfer the poor- 
box. 

Myth No. 4: Immigrants do not make good 
citizens. The Scots were once rated as poor timber 
for citizenship and for decades it was widely be- 
lieved that the Irish could never become good 
Americans. History has shown otherwise. The 
slurs against recent immigrants have no more va- 
lidity. 

Again and again it has been demonstrated that 
the foreign-born commit proportionately fewer 


crimes than the native Americans. E. H. Suther- 
land, an authority on criminology, found in 1933 
that 536 native whites per 100,000 were com- 
mitted to prisons of all types as against only 402 
foreign-born whites. The sons and daughters of 
immigrants contribute more to delinquency than 
the foreign-born. 

Home ownership is a good index of adjustment 
to a new environment. The 1940 census showed 
that proportionately more foreign-born people own 
homes than native whites. 

Recent immigrants have made rich contribu- 
tions not only to industry and science but also to 
music, literature, drama, and art. Over the years 
the foreign-born have changed our eating habits. 
What would our diet be without occasional op- 
portunities to sample ravioli, chile con came, 
blintzes, shish kebab, sukiyaki, and crepes 
suzette ^ 

Myth No. 5: There isn’t room for many more 
people here. There is plenty of room and plent)/ 
of need for them. Representative Harrison Gray 
Otis of Massachusetts was wide of the mark when 
he declared: “When this country was new it 
might have been good policy to admit all. But it 
is so no longer.” 

Mr. Otis was speaking in 1797. 

In 1950 the United States had 51 persons per 
square mile. Compare this with 480 in Great 
Britain and 807 in Belgium. How large a popu- 
lation could be comfortably supported cannot 
be forecast exacdy, but the experience of the 
past fifty years shows that the limit is not yet in 
sight. 

Some experts predict that at the present small 
rate of immigration the population will reach a 
peak of about 190,000,000 in 1975. 

Our Permanent Immigration Laws 

Our permanent immigration laws were codified 
in June, 1952, when the Congress enacted, over 
President Truman’s veto, the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration and Nationality Act (Public Law 
414) This new act is the first comprehensive re- 
vision of our immigration statutes ever attempted. 

The law has some good features. It was sensible 
to make an orderly codification of the many hap- 
hazard and piecemeal laws on immigration and 
naturalization. It was wise to remove the long- 
standing prohibition against citizenship for Japa- 
nese and other Asian aliens. It w'as encouraging 
to permit the entry, for the first time since 1917, 
of Asians who were formerly ineligible for perma- 
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nent residence, although only a handful were al- 
lowed to come. 

While the new law takes these steps forward, 
in the opinion of many authorities it takes other 
steps backward. It has been argued that it reaf- 
firms and even strengthens the racist proMsions 
of the old laws, that it rates northern and western 
Europeans as superior people, and that it classifies 
southern and eastern Europeans, Asians, and Afri- 
cans as inferior. 

Few of our federal laws are based on racial 
prejudice. Critics of the new law assert that none 
results in more serious racial discrimination than 
our new 1952 immigration act. They point to the 
fact that the peoples whom they claim have been 
classified as inferior ha-ve been outspoken in their 
resentment. 

Northern and western European countries have 
been scarcely less bitter. Visitors and seamen from 
England, France, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
and other western European states complained 
that the new law requires that they undergo com- 
plicated loyalty checks as if they were potential 
criminals. The world’s leading scientists have, in 
some cases, been reluctant to arrange international 
conventions in the United States lest their dele- 
gates sufier needless insult. 

Reports from abroad indicate that the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act is intensifying the ill-will toward 
the United States that stemmed from previous im- 
migration laws. The hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars we are spending to cultivate allies will be at 
least partly offset if our immigration law implies 
that most of the world’s people are not good 
enough to live in the United States. You can’t 
call a man inferior and then expect him to be on 
your side. 

Why should the United States care whether 
other nations like or dislike us^ That was the 
attitude of some of our Congressmen when the 
1924 immigration law was drafted. A clause ex- 
cluding Japanese was debated. The Japanese em- 
bassy warned that the proposed law would weaken 
the democratic forces in Japan and give the mili- 
tarists the anti-American ammunition they were 
looking for. Secretary of State Hughes agreed 
and urged Congress not to “affront a friendly na- 
tion.” But the insult was voted. The Japanese 
militarists strengthened their grip. Seventeen 
years later they considered themselves strong 
enough to attack Pearl Harbor. 

This doesn’t mean that the 1924 immigration 
law was the direct cause of the Pearl Harbor raid. 


But our international rudeness may have been one 
factor contributing to the build-up of the Japa- 
nese war parties. To a far greater extent than 
most Americans think, other nations judge us by 
our immigration laws. 

The National Origins Quota System 

The major target of our restrictive immigra- 
tion policy was southern and eastern European 
immigration. Bias against immigration from this 
area grew rapidly as the influx of northern and 
western Europeans slackened. For some years 
Americans who regarded Italians, Greeks, Poles, 
Hungarians, Russians, and their neighboring peo- 
ples as inferior looked for a way to make dis- 
crimination against this group effective. They 
found It in the National Origins Quota System, 
first written into the 1924 immigration act. 

The National Origins Quota System lies at the 
heart of the McCarran- Walter Act. The quota for 
any given nationality is determined by finding out 
what proportion that nationality contributed, by 
birth or descent, to the total American population 
of 1920 — a most difficult statistical problem — and 
then applying this percentage to the total quota 
of 154,000. The result of this system is that about 
five-sixths of the over-all quota goes to northern 
and western countries of Europe, while one-sixth 
goes to the southern and eastern European coun- 
tries. For example, Great Britain is entitled to 
send 65,361 persons a year; Germany, 25,814; and 
Greece only 308. 

The quota system is m some measure supple- 
mented by the issuance of immigration visas out- 
side the quota system, but these are granted 
mainly to immigrants who are the children or 
spouses of citizens or to persons born in Canada 
or Latin America. 

Most of the quotas of the favored countries are 
w'asted because their citizens don’t wish to emi- 
grate. From 1930 to 1944 the northern and west- 
ern nations used on the average only 17 per cent 
of their quotas. The total authorized quota ceil- 
ing for the 28-year period from 1925 to 1952 is 
4,362,354. Of this, a total of only 1,923,509 was 
used. In other words, 56 per cent of the quota 
has been wasted. 

In the southern and eastern countries qualified 
applicants for visas must wait years — and some- 
times more than a lifetime — to be considered. Dis- 
placed persons admitted to the United States in 
the post-war years were charged against one-half 
of their countries’ quotas for future years. By this 
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plan, the quota for Greece has been reduced 50 
per cent until the year 2013; for Yugoslavia until 
2114; for Estonia until 2146, and for Latvia until 
2274, 

The National Origins Quota System would ap- 
pear to be a futile attempt to turn the clock back 
a hundred years and restore the immigration pat- 
tern of the mid- 19th century. The purpose — to 
discriminate against southern and eastern Euro- 
peans — was publicly acknowledged when the sys- 
tem was devised in 1924, and many feel that it 
was reaffirmed in 1952 by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, which wrote the McCarran- Walter 
Act. A slight relaxation of the National Origins 
Quota System had been proposed in order that 
unused quota numbers might be redistributed to 
countries that wanted them. The change was re- 
jected because — “To distribute the unused quotas 
on the basis of the registered demand would shift 
more quota numbers to the countries of southern 
and eastern Europe.” 

Individual Congressmen were even more candid 
in the debate. One member said that although he 
was not a follower of Rider’s theory of racial 
origins, “there is something to it.” 

“I believe,” he continued, “that possibly sta- 
tistics would show that the western European 
races have made the best citizens in America and 
are more easily made into Americans.” 

The Congress of 1924 at least used the most 
recent census figures on the national origins of 
the population. Knowing that the percentage of 
southern and eastern Europeans had increased 
since 1920, the framers of the McCarran- Walter 
Act refused to accept 1950 census figures for the 
national quotas. The 1920 census is still used as 
the base, and only the white population is in- 
cluded in the calculations. By the 1952 act, the 
annual quota of any country is fixed at one-sixth 
of 1 per cent of the number of inhabitants m 
continental United States in 1920 of that national 
origin. 

Quotas based on one-sixth of 1 per cent of the 
1920 white population are much smaller than 
they would be if they were based on the same 
percentage of the 1950 population. A nation that 
has increased its population 43 per cent in thirty 
years is thus restricting its immigration out of all 
proportion to its capacity to absorb new people. 
Instead of being a law to regulate immigration 
in the wisest and most humane manner, the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act thus becomes primarily a stop 
sign. 


Discriminadon Against Asiatics. Sponsors of 
the new law have argued that the law does not 
discriminate. They point out that small quotas 
have been assigned to Asian countries for the first 
time and that Japanese may now become United 
States citizens. But w’hat ofiends Asian peoples 
and those Americans who find prejudices re- 
pugnant is the broad use of a relatively new de- 
vice for discrimination. The McCarran- Walter 
Act endorses the fiction that there is a huge geo- 
graphical area inhabited by inferior peoples. This 
area, called the Asia-Pacific triangle, is defined 
as including every country that is wholly situated 
north of the 25th parallel of south latitude and 
between 60 degrees east and 165 degrees w^est 
longitude. Immigration of persons born in coun- 
tries wholly situated in this area is sharply re- 
stricted. Except for slighdy higher quotas for 
China and Japan, not more than 100 persons a 
year may ever enter from any of the countries in 
this zone. The 25th parallel bisects Australia; the 
60th meridian is on the eastern edge of Iran and 
165 degrees west longitude is just west of the 
Aleutian Islands. 

The McCarran- Walter Act not only discrimi- 
nates against every person born within this vast 
triangle, which includes the populations of Af- 
ghanistan, Burma, China, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, 
India, and the Pacific Islands, but also discrimi- 
nates against those born elsewhere if half of their 
ancestry can be traced to the triangle. The law 
says that any prospective immigrant “born out- 
side the Asia-Pacific triangle who is attributable 
by as much as one-half of his ancestry” to peoples 
within the triangle shall be chargeable to the an- 
nual quota of 100 for the Asia-Pacific triangle or, 
in certain cases, to the token quotas of 100 for 
Asian countries. 

Thus the English-born son of an English father 
and an Indian mother cannot use the liberal Eng- 
lish quota. He would have to wait at least a 
decade or so under India’s quota of 100. 

The code of racial prejudice twists like a cow- 
path. To keep out Italians, Greeks, Turks, and 
Slavs, the McCarran- Walter Act relies on place of 
birth, not the ancestry of the applicant. To keep 
out Asians, the law ignores place of birth and 
relies on ancestry. For both groups, however, the 
law consistently ignores individual worth. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Act of 
1952 brings racial prejudice to our front door by 
penalizing, for the first time in the history of our 
immigration laws, the predominantly Negro popu- 
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lation of the British West Indies. Immigrants 
from these colonies formerly were permitted to 
enter without restriction under the liberal quota 
of the mother country, and at the most about 2,500 
did so each year. The new law sets a limit of 100 
for each colony or dependent area that may be 
charged to the quota of the governing country. 
This limitation has been denounced by the co- 
lonial legislatures, by newspapers, and by West 
Indian leaders. They have pointed out that there 
are no quotas for the neighboring states of Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 

There would appear to be no explanation that 
squares with American traditions. During debates 
on this measure in the House, one of the authors 
of the bill announced that the reason for this pro- 
vision is that the St. Thomas Labor Conference 
in the Virgin Islands and the Virgin Islands Civic 
Association had written the House Immigration 
Sub-Committee urging the new limitation as a 
means of “protecting” those islands from large 
migrations from Jamaica. This hardly appears to 
be a sufficient justification for so grievous a dis- 
crimination against colored immigrants. In the 
minds of most people this provision looks like an 
expression of anti-Negro prejudice. 

Barring the Gate 

In practical effect our immigration code keeps 
many deserving people out of the United States 
even w'hen the quotas for their countries are still 
unused. One way in which this has long been 
done is by giving authority to consular officials 
abroad to bar visa applicants if for one reason or 
another those applicants are believed to lack the 
qualifications established in the immigration laws. 
The discretion of subordinate officials on these 
matters is virtually absolute since there is now no 
way to prosecute an administrative appeal or to 
secure judicial review of an adverse decision re- 
gardless of Its accuracy. 

Thus, persons of adequate means may be ex- 
cluded if they “in the opinion of the consular 
officer or the attorney general are likely at any 
time to become a public charge.” An unfavorable 
determination of a consular official may be right 
or wrong, but under this provision a wrong opin- 
ion would bar the immigrant just as surely and 
just as completely as a correct one. An American 
citizen can challenge the decision of a customs 
official who tries to prevent him from importing a 
sack of beans but he cannot appeal the ruling of 
a consul who prevents him from bringing in his 


mother or any other person whose admission he 
wishes to facilitate. 

Also barred is any applicant who the consular 
officer or Attorney General “has reason to be- 
lieve” might “incidentally” engage in activities 
“prejudicial” to the United States. This loose lan- 
guage could conceivably be used to keep out al- 
most anybody. A member of the British parlia- 
ment, resolutely anti-Communist but also critical 
of United States actions in the United Nations, 
could be denied a visa because a consular official 
feared that he might express his differences with 
American policy on the lecture platform. 

Our present immigration law excludes persons 
convicted of two or more nonpolitical crimes with 
sentences totaling five years. This provision gives 
foreign courts the power to screen our immi- 
grants. It even means accepting the verdicts of 
totalitarian courts that operate under laws alien 
to our concepts. Thus, the Belgian war bride of an 
American airman has not been allowed to enter 
the United States because, as a slave laborer for 
the Nazis, she was convicted of falsifying docu- 
ments to get food ration tickets. 

While the victims of Fascist courts are excluded, 
the ex-Fascists themselves get two advantages un- 
der the new act and, although once barred along 
with Communists, they now are eligible for ad- 
mission. First, the present law provides that 
former members of totalitarian parties may qual- 
ify if they terminated their membership five years 
earlier and have since opposed the party’s ideol- 
ogy. This test is relatively easy to meet since the 
Nazi-Fascist parties which we fought in World 
War II technically went out of existence more 
than five years ago, and since the State Depart- 
ment has ruled that a former member need not 
prove affirmatively that he opposed such a totali- 
tarian program for the last five years but merely 
prove that he did not advocate it. Secondly, the 
present law includes a definition of “totalitarian” 
which restricts the term to those who have advo- 
cated a dictatorial rule “in the United States,” a 
phrase which has been interpreted by the State and 
Justice Departments as inapplicable to the Nazi 
and Fascist parties. 

The 1952 Immigration Act further removed 
foreign professors from the non-quota status 
which traditionally they had enjoyed. It sub- 
jected their entry to the red tape and delay of ob- 
taining a regular quota visa or of securing a 
preference quota visa as one whose presence is 
“needed urgently” in the United States. This 
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change reflects a fear of ideas and a lack of con- 
fidence in the ability of our universities to select 
only well-qualified persons for their teaching 
staffs. 

A Medieval Punishment. A case can be made 
for deporting a person who used fraud to enter 
the United States. But many competent critics feel 
that the McCarran-Walter Act unnecessarily goes 
to the extreme length of deporting immigrants for 
minor reasons, even when no law of the United 
States has been violated. 

The new law makes it easier to deport an alien 
who is suspected of having become a public 
charge within five years of entry. Under the old 
law, the government had to prove the alien was 
in fact a public charge. But the McCarran-Walter 
Act permits deportation if m the ‘"opinion” of 
the Attorney General (and, realistically, an im- 
migration inspector) the alien is such a charge. 

Similarly immigration officers are gi\en au- 
thority to decide whether an alien committed to 
a mental hospital is suffering from a condition 
that developed in the United States or in the 
country from which he came. Experienced psy- 
chiatrists often find it hard to tell when mental 
diseases began. But the alien is nonetheless re- 
quired to prove conclusively that his mental sick- 
ness began after a certain date. 

Deportation is also made an extra penalty for 
violation of the alien registration law, which car- 
ries stiff penalties of its own. An alien can be 
deported if he neglects to notify the Attorney 
General of a change of address within ten days 
and if the Attorney General does not think the 
oversight excusable. 

Membership — at any time after entry — in an 
organization required to register under the Mc- 
Carran Internal Security Act is made a ground 
for deportation. The publication of lists of sub- 
versive groups is a relatively new device. Many 
good Americans and many good immigrants in- 
nocendy joined, ten, fifteen, or twenty years ago, 
'"front” organizations that have since been de- 
clared subversive. There is no penalty whatever 
for comparable membership by native citizens but 
aliens may be deported even though they may 
have long since rejected the organization and the 
principles it represents. The failure of this section 
of the law to recognize repudiation of totalitarian 
beliefs denies us the association and support of 
many persons who are today more firmly welded 
to democratic beliefs. 

This feature of the new law introduces for the 


first time in American history a system of retro- 
active punishment for aliens 

The United States Constitution prohibits ex 
post facto laws. But this has been held applicable 
only to criminal cases and the Supreme Court has 
ruled that deportation is not technically criminal 
punishment, although m many respects it is ad- 
mittedly harsher and se\erer. Deportation pun- 
ishes not only the alien but also his wife and 
children who in fact ma> be citizens. This situa- 
tion has long been recognized in our immigra- 
tion code which has always included some provi- 
sion for relief m hardship cases. The possibility 
that injury may be worked on innocent parties, 
however, is intensified under the 1952 Act which 
sharply restricts the grounds for suspension of 
deportation and establishes almost impossible con- 
ditions for the adjustment of the status of an alien 
no matter how worthy his claim. 

Moreover, the McCarran-Walter Act does much 
to deprive resident aliens from ever attaining a 
feeling of security. The new law prescribes depor- 
tation at any time if it is discovered that the im- 
migrant should ha\e been excluded originally be- 
cause of his race, nationality, politics, or anything 
else. There is no statute of limitations as long as 
he is unnaturalized. An alien who has been a 
model resident for twenty-five or thirty years is no 
safer than the person who arrived last month. In- 
deed, the long-time resident’s position is worse. 
There may have been nothing fraudulent in his 
case, but how can he find witnesses so many years 
later to help establish his innocence.^ x\nd if wit- 
nesses are found, how can they be positive in their 
recollection That is why every crime save murder 
has a statute of limitations. 

Much IS rightly said about the immigrant’s re- 
sponsibility to his new country. More should be 
said about America’s responsibility as a host to 
newcomers. Pulling up roots from foreign soil 
and moving a family to the United States is an 
enterprise that demands courage, vision, and 
money. The average immigrant family plans, 
sacrifices, and saves for months and years to ful- 
fill its dream. W^hen the family reaches American 
soil, there is no o\ ernight indoctrination in 
United States laws and customs. Our language, 
our cities, our people, and our concepts cannot be 
assimilated m a couple of years. 

What the immigrant needs is time to get set- 
tled and to learn about the United States. He 
should have friendly help during this period. 
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Second-Class Citizenship 

Chief Justice Marshall wrote that a naturalized 
citizen becomes “a member of the society, pos- 
sessing all the rights of a native citizen and stand- 
ing, in the view of the Constitution, on the foot- 
ing of a native. The Constitution does not au- 
thorize Congress to enlarge or abridge those 
rights.” 

An immigrant who obtained his citizenship 
through fraud should, of course, be deprived of 
it. But if citizenship was fairly won, there should 
be no strings attached. 

Although native Americans may live abroad 
until they die without losing their citizenship, 
the new law terminates the citizenship of any 
naturalized American who is absent anywhere 
abroad for five years or more. This provision was 
aimed particularly at Jews who left the United 
States to help develop Palestine. The drafters of 
the bill which ultimately became the Nationality 
Act of 1940 had not thought of including this 
provision until after receiving testimony from an 
official of the State Department. The enactment 
of this section of the law seems largely attributable 
to his observation that “it will be desirable to put 
in a provision to cover each person who goes to 
a third country. The principal cases we have, I 
may say, are these scientists that are principally 
Russian and German Jews who have been nat- 
uralized in this country and later went to Pales- 
tine. We have other cases but I mean that there 
are more of that particular body than in any 
other category.” Thus, Ezra Pound, who broad- 
cast for Mussolini during the war, is still an 
American citizen — but a naturalized citizen who 
spent more than five years in Israel or Germany 
would lose his citizenship. 

Second-class citizenship is humiliating to the 
naturalized immigrant, unbecoming to our demo- 
cratic tradition, and hurtful to the nation. The 
person who knows he is getting an unfair deal 
cannot serve his country as well as the citizen 
who IS treated fairly. 

Any American citizen who helped the Rus- 
sians in their campaign to alienate our friends 
would be denounced in Congress for subversion 
and hustled oR to jail. Yet there are many who 
feel that the McCarran- Walter Act has gratui- 
tously placed a powerful propaganda weapon in 
the hands of the Russians, and the Russians are 
making the most of it. Philip M. Hauser, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Chicago 


and former acting director of the Census Bureau, 
reported after a long stay in the Orient: 

Public Law 414 (the McCarran-Walter Act) is well 
known to the peoples of the world and it is not fa- 
vorably known. It does untold damage to the United 
States m creating attitudes of distrust and hostility. 
... It is absurd to think that we can retain our posi- 
tion as tlie w’orld leader in the fight for freedom and 
democracy with the peoples whom we explicitly and 
openly brand in our legislation as undesirable and in- 
ferior. ... We have unwittingly placed into the 
hands of the ruthless, adroit and unscrupulous propa- 
gandists of the U.S.S R. a major weapon with which 
to attack us. . . The U.S.S R. is skillfully and con- 
tinuously making the most of our ethnic and racist 
doctrines as promulgated in Public Law 414. 

Professor Hauser’s opinion is supported by the 
first-hand observations of many other experts. Our 
new immigration law has created resentment and 
hatred not only in Asia but also in Africa, in the 
Caribbean, in Latin America and, of course, in 
Italy and Greece. 

The mistrust of non-Americans that is mani- 
fested m the new law is one reason why interna- 
tional scientific congresses are keeping clear of 
our shores. The International Congress of Psy- 
chology will be held in Canada, not the United 
States, in 1954, to avoid any embarrassment to 
delegates who might be refused visas. The Inter- 
national Congress of Genetics decided that Italy 
and Canada would be more hospitable than the 
United States for its next two meetings. The Inter- 
national Astronomical Union and other important 
scientific groups have likewise turned down in- 
vitations to America. Leading American scientists 
are gravely concerned about their foreign col- 
leagues’ boycott. 

Congress has been alert to catch even the 
slightest flaws in the Voice of America program. 
Many citizens of other nations do not hear the 
Voice of America broadcasts because the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act speaks so loudly. 

How About the Reds? 

Some good Americans, admitting that the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act is marked with racial bias and 
other defects, say that a tough law is essential 
to keep out Communist agents. 

No American could object if the provisions of 
the Act had a reasonable relationship to our na- 
tional security. But the McCarran-Walter Act 
gives no more protection against Communist im- 
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migration than a more equitable and less dis- 
criminatory law would give. 

The National Origins Quota System certainly 
is no safeguard against Communists. Neither is 
the Asia-Pacific triangle. And France, the western 
nation with the heaviest proportion of Com- 
munists, enjoys a fairly liberal immigration quota 
under the McCar ran- Walter Act. 

Moreover, those who pushed hardest for the 
adoption of the present act seemingly show little 
concern with the influx of illegal migrants from 
Mexico and Canada. Communists could easily, if 
they so wished, bypass our consular officers by 
sneaking across the line from Canada and Mexico, 
as hundreds of thousands of persons do every 
year. No real effort has been made to stop them. 

Gladwin Hill, the New York Times corre- 
spondent, reported in January, 1953, that an esti- 
mated 1,500,000 Mexican “wetbacks” entered the 
United States in 1952 without the formality of 
tipping their hats to an immigration ofBcer. This 
illegal immigration was about ten times greater 
than the 154,000 persons allowed from Europe 
and Asia by the McCarran- Walter Act. 

Why hasn’t Congress cracked down on the 
vast, illegal migration from Mexico? Because, Mr. 
Hill says, farm owners want cheap Mexican labor. 

No good American opposes statutes designed to 
protect us from invasion by agents of a foreign 
power or by those bent upon espionage or sub- 
version. The McCarran- Walter Act, however, can- 
not be justified or explained in these terms. Its 
most restrictive and unfair provisions bear no re- 
lation whatever to considerations of internal se- 
curity. Many devoted Americans believe that at- 
tempts by the sponsors and authors of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act to masquerade the discrimina- 
tory provisions of the laws as a protection against 
Communist infiltration into the country repre- 
sents an efiort to exploit anti-Communist feelings 
for purposes totally unrelated to our security. . . . 

The imperative need for thoroughgoing amend- 


ment of the McCarran- Walter Act has been ac- 
knowledged by thinking Americans of every po- 
litical background, by both Republican and 
Democratic national administrations. It represents 
a challenge to be met by the common action of 
all the American people, no matter what their 
party afi&liation. . . . 

Conclusion 

No doubt ... fa variety of] immigration pro- 
posals will be introduced during the next few 
years to achieve many of these same reforms. 
Bills have been introduced to minimize the dis- 
criminatory features of the national origins system 
by pooling immigration quotas and assigning 
them on the basis of need and national interest 
[and to make other changes]. No matter which 
of these measures ultimately becomes law, one 
thing appears certain: a basic rethinking of our 
present inflexible and restrictive immigration poli- 
cies is necessary to bring our immigration practices 
into accord with our democratic aspirations. Ill- 
concei\ed and bigoted immigration laws have 
been a blemish on our record of democratic 
achievement. The immigration laws of any so- 
ciety both reflect and shape its fundamental char- 
acter. Freedom of movement, both in emigration 
and immigration, have long been acknowledged 
as among the most fundamental of human free- 
doms; it IS the hallmark of totalitarianism that it 
seeks rigidly to limit the free movement of peo- 
ple. It seeks to deny to its own subjects the free- 
dom to live elsewhere. It seeks to deny to others 
access to its soil or contact with its peoples. Con- 
versely, the very essence of democracy is that peo- 
ple remain free to choose where and in which 
country they wish to live and build their future. 
It is essential that so fundamental and significant 
an area of American life and law as immigration 
be revised so that bigotry may give way to knowl- 
edge, and expediency to the justice of humam- 
tarianism. 
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Puerto Rican Migrants 

Clarence Senior 

Clarence Senior (1903- ), Chief, ^^igration Dhision, Department of Labor, Commonwealth of 

Puerto Rico; lecturer, Columbia Uni\ersity. Prmapal works: Pueito Rican Migiation (1947), The 
Pueito Rican Migiant w St. Ooix (1947), with C W. Mills and R K Goldsen, The Puerto Rican 
Journey (1950), and Sti angers and Neighbors' The Story of Out Puetto Rican Citizens (1952). 


All but a handful of Puerto Ricans who move 
their homes from the island go to the continental 
United States ^ There is little reason to assume 
that any significant numbers of them will go to 
the so-called countries of immigration in Latin 
America. Nationalistic restrictions on foreigners 
in the labor force, visa and customs diflSculties, 
transportation costs, and other obstacles limit the 
possibilities, although there are Puerto Rican 
groups in the Dominican Republic, Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, Mexico, Brazil, and several other Latin 
American countries." Probably a factor at least as 
important as American citizenship is the wide- 
spread acceptance of the ideas and aspirations 
flowing from the continental United States since 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century. Even 
before this country took over from Spam, there 
were Puerto Rican communities on the continent. 

These factors ha\e meant that the main migra- 
tory current has been directed tow^ard the conti- 
nental United States. There are only two sig- 
nificant exceptions aside from the Latin Ameri- 
can countries already mentioned. Hawaiian sugar 
growers recruited canefield workers on the island 
in the 1890’s and thus laid the basis for a “colony” 
in those Pacific islands which numbers about 10,- 
000 today. A minor current has flowed to the 
United States Virgin Islands in recent years, pri- 
marily to replace a dwindling labor force on the 


^ The onlv direct mtormation on the outflow to other 
areas indicates that onl\ 1 7 per cent ot those leaving went 
to other countries. “Encuesta Sobre las Personas que 
Salieron de Puerto Rico en Noviembre de 1946” (San 
Juan Negociado del Presupucsto, 1947), p 11 

“The question is examined in Kingsley Da\is, “Future 
Migration into Latin America,” in Postwar PiobJems of 
Migration, New York Milbank Memorial Fund, 1947, and 
Clarence Senior, Pueito Rican Emigi ation, Rio Piedras. 
Social Science Research Center, 1947, 166 pp 

From “Migration and Puerto Rico’s Population Problem,” 
135-136 quoted. Reprinted by permission. 


sugar-growing island of St. Croix. Interestingly 
enough, the Puerto Ricans are in demand largely 
because of the long-continued out-migration of 
those inhabitants of St. Croix who are in the pro- 
ductive age categories.® 

By 1930 the census reported Puerto Rican-born 
persons in all forty-eight states. The largest num- 
bers found by the 1940 census were in New York 
63,281; California 1,892; New Jersey 780; Penn- 
sylvania 607; Maryland 294; District of Columbia 
289; Florida 272; Illinois 259; Texas 254; and 
Michigan 208. They were predominantly (96.3 
per cent) city dwellers, and the overwhelming 
majority were living in New York City. Only 
six other cities contained more than 200 each: 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Washington, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, and Los Angeles, in that order. 

Recent Migration 

Only since World War II has net out-migra- 
tion helped significandy to reduce population 
pressures. About 4,000 persons per year were lost 
through migration between 1908, when depend- 
able figures first became available, and 1945. The 
annual net outflow since has been as follows: 
1945, 13,573; 1946, 39,911; 1947, 24,551; 1948, 
32,775; 1949, 25,698; 1950, 34,703; 1951, 52,900. 

A combination of factors produced the sharp 
upturn: 

1. The disposition to migrate was founded on 
the heavy unemployment on the island, with all 
It implies in terms of low wages, lack of oppor- 
tunities for advancement, and so forth. This pro- 
vided the “push” which is found in all migra- 
tions. 


^Clarence Senior, The Puetto Rican Migrant in St. 
Croix, Rio Piedras Social Science Research Center, 1947, 
42 pp. 

The Annals, 285 (January 1953): 130-136, pp. 130-133, 
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2. The “pull” was pro\ided largely by plentiful 
job opportunities on the continent at a time when 
unskilled and semiskilled labor was in demand - 
The favorable labor market attracted those whose 
aspiration levels had been raised by schools, radio, 
newspapers and magazines, and the example of 
relatives, friends, and neighbors who had previ- 
ously migrated and had advanced themselves eco- 
nomically. 

3. The cost to the migrant influences the 
strength of the “pull.” Boats, which took 4J/2 to 
5 days and which cost around $150, were largely 
replaced after the war by planes which made the 
trip in 8 to 10 hours. This resulted in the “first 
airborne migration in history.” Much of the en- 
suing publicity has, in fact, arisen from the dra- 
matic features of the movement rather than the 
numbers involved, which have never been large. 
Competition between the non-scheduled com- 
panies forced reduction of the fare to as little as 
$35, but safety standards were also driven down. 
Several wrecks costing many lives led the insular 
government to add its own inspection require- 
ments to those of the federal government. Now 
two regularly scheduled companies furnish pas- 
sage for $64 on 6!4- to 8-hour flights. 

Two streams of migration flow from the island; 
they differ significantly m origin, destination, and 
length of stay. One flows up in the spring and 
back in the fall; the other is “permanent.” The 
first consists of farm workers; the second of city 
people. 

The Farm Workers 

The Puerto Rican sugar cane season lasts from 
late fall to late spring, and thus workers are 
available when needed here. Most of them come 
under a work agreement formulated and enforced 
by Puerto Rico’s labor authorities, and return at 
the end of the continental farm season. They are 
placed in areas of agricultural labor shortages in 
co-operation with the federal Farm Placement 
Service. Through the work agreement, the Puerto 
Rican Department of Labor strives to protect the 
workers from the abuses still so widely character- 
istic of labor relations in agriculture, which lags 
at least a century behind industry in this field."^ 

The work agreement provides that the local 
prevailing rate of wages shall be paid, and that 
the worker shall be guaranteed 160 hours of work 

^See Migratory Labor in American Agriculiuie, Re- 
port of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, 
Washmgton: Government Printing Office, 1951, 188 pp. 


or wages per month and acceptable housing, rent 
free. It requires the empio}er to bring the migrant 
under workmen's compensation, since most states 
do not require such insurance for farm labor. It 
also requires the posting of a performance bond 
and the opening of the employer’s books to the 
agents of the insular Department of Labor. The 
Migration Division of the Department, with of- 
fices in New York and Chicago, has a staff to in- 
vestigate complaints, secure enforcement, and help 
both employer and worker to solve their prob- 
lems. The chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Labor has praised the program 
as unique in the field and as tending to improve 
labor standards.’ 

The numbers involved in the farm-workers 
stream are increasing. Those protected by the 
work agreement numbered 3,000 m 1947 and 
had risen to 12,500 in 1952. Several thousand 
others established satisfactory relations with their 
employers during their first season or two, and 
now come each summer on their own. One ob- 
stacle to the program is the private labor con- 
tractor who wants to help some employers to se- 
cure workers without paying prevailing wages or 
assuming the responsibilities required by the 
agreement. Last season eight such agents were 
jailed for illegal recruiting on the island. 

Continued high levels of employment on the 
continent will result in a chronic farm labor 
shortage for which the Puerto Rican supplies a 
highly satisfactory answer. Most of the season 
migrants work on sugar cane during the winter. 
Swinging a machete is heavy, grueling work in 
the tropical sun. Most of the “stoop labor” tasks 
on farms in the continental United States are less 
exacting. The Puerto Rican worker is widely ac- 
cepted as making an outstanding contribution 
throughout the Middle Atlantic and New Eng- 
land states, where he is best known. 

The Urban Migration 

The other stream flows from the cities of the 
island to the cities of the mainland. It is the mi- 
gration for settlement in a new environment; it 
accounted for a net outflow from the island of 

^Migratory Labor, Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Labor and Labor-Management Relations, Part I, Wash- 
mgton Government Printing Office, 1952, pp. 793-811; 
P A. Pagan de Colon, “Farm Labor Program in Puerto 
Rico,” Employment Security Revietv (March 1952) pp 
23-26; “How to Hire Agricultural Workers from Puerto 
Rico,” New York. Department of Labor of Puerto Rico, 
1952, 15 pp. 
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249,918 persons in the decade 1942-51. These 
migrants enter urban service, trade, and indus- 
trial occupations. They settle in the industrial 
centers. About 80 per cent now live in New York 
City. The 1950 census showed 246,300 first- and 
second-generation Puerto Ricans there. The Wel- 
fare and Health Council of New York City esti- 
mated that on April 1, 1952 the figure was 321,- 
000. Contrary to the general impression, the 
Puerto Ricans are not all concentrated m one or 
two areas, but are found in 351 of the 352 health 
areas into which the city is divided.^^ 

Outside of New York the migrants are found 
in relatively small clusters in Bridgeport, Newark, 
Passaic, Trenton, Camden, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Youngstown, Cleveland, Lorain, 
Gary, Chicago, Aurora, Joliet, Savanna, and Mil- 
waukee, and “points west” as far as Utah, Ari- 
zona, and California. The tendency is toward 
dispersion, and the government’s policy is to en- 
courage and facilitate such movement. 

Characteristics of the Settlers 

What kind of person migrates.?^ How does he 
compare with the rest of the population?* A good 
deal of light can be shed on these questions. The 
answ'ers will help us to evaluate migration as a 
long-range means of alleviating population pres- 
sure. The migrant is much more likely than the 
“average” Puerto Rican to come from an urban 
area; he is above his compatriots m literacy, in 
skill, and m occupational standing. He is slightly 
older than the average and is more likely to be 
in the labor force. He was, while on the island, 
employed more regularly than his peers, and he 
received a slightly higher than average income.’^ 

The whole life pattern of the migrant displays 
urban characteristics as opposed to those of the 
Puerto Rican peasant. Ninety-one per cent of all 
persons in the sample had lived in the island’s 
urban centers before coming to New York, com- 

^ Population of Puerto Rican Birth oi Parentage, New 
Yor\ City. 1950, New York Welfare and Health Council, 
1952, 57 pp. 

" This picture is drawn from the results of two studies 
which agree closely on major features. One interviewed 
a sample of all persons migrating in November 1946 
(“Encuesta,” etc., op cit.): the other analyzed the charac- 
teristics of 5,000 persons in 1,113 households in the two 
core areas of Puerto Rican settlement in New York Cit> 
in 1948. (C. W. Mills, Clarence Senior, and Rose Goldsen, 
The Pueito Rican Journey New Yoi^’s Newest Migrants, 
New York- Harper & Bros , 1950, 238 pp.) This study was 
more detailed than the one made in 1946, so data from it 
will be cited below. 


pared with the 28 per cent of the total population 
classified as urban m the 1940 census. The two 
largest cities, San Juan and Ponce, accounted for 
the majority of the migrants. Overwhelmingly 
(79 per cent), they had been born in the urban 
centers and were not recent migrants from farm 
or village. 

Occupational history reflected the urban origin: 
only 5 per cent had ever engaged in farming, al- 
though 39 per cent of Puerto Rico’s workers were 
so occupied in 1940. Even more important is the 
contrast between the migrants and the 1940 labor 
force on the basis of skill: skilled workers, mi- 
grants 18 per cent, island 5 per cent; semiskilled 
workers, migrants 41 per cent, island 20 per cent; 
unskilled workers, migrants 21 per cent, island 50 
per cent. Thus it can be seen that skilled workers 
are represented among the migrants over three 
times as frequently as in the general population, 
the semiskilled twice, but the unskilled less than 
half. 

Fifty-four per cent of the migrants were in the 
labor force, compared with 52 per cent of the ur- 
ban adult population and 35 per cent of the total 
population. Only 4 per cent of those in the labor 
force were unemployed when they left the island, 
in sharp contrast to the 10 to 20 per cent annual 
average in recent years. Most of the migrants had 
quit jobs to make the change, and 71 per cent of 
those had worked steadily for the full year prior to 
their departure. The income of those who came 
just before the war averaged about 25 per cent 
above that of the island’s industrial workers, but 
the gap narrowed during the war. 

The schooling of the migrant is superior to that 
of the average islander; only 8 per cent of the mi- 
grants were illiterate, contrasted with 32 per cent 
on the island. The migrant is thus seen to be the 
end product of a selective process which has 
chosen those who, on the average, are superior 
to the average Puerto Rican in significant re- 
spects. . . . 

Government Policy 

Labor shortages on the continent after World 
War II, coupled with expanded and cheaper trans- 
portation facilities from Puerto Rico, made the 
island a happy hunting ground for private, fee- 
charging, recruiting agencies. These agencies ac- 
cepted fees from Puerto Ricans with little or no 
regard for the interests of the workers or the 
continental communities in which they were 
placed. Many abuses resulted. Men and women 
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were recruited for areas where they were not 
needed. Not only was there no work for them 
when they reached these areas, but the absence of 
such work and lack of funds created community 
problems of caring for stranded people. The pic- 
ture was further complicated when the fee-charg- 
ing agencies tied in with travel agencies whose in- 
terest was solely in selling tickets. 

These abuses and the exorbitant charges of the 
recruiting agencies resulted in a 1947 law regulat- 
ing labor contractors and abolishing fee-charging 
agencies in Puerto Rico. All contracts for workers 
recruited on the island must be approved by the 
insular Secretary of Labor. One basic policy de- 
cision was that no Puerto Rican worker could be 
recruited for the continent unless a labor shortage 
was certified by the responsible local, state, and 
federal labor officials. 

These considerations, along with those steps al- 
ready described which were taken for the protec- 
tion of agricultural workers, apply to those re- 
cruited on the island. However, the majority of 
the migrants come on their own in search of 
“greener pastures.” The official policy is that gen- 
erally the government neither encourages nor dis- 
courages such migration. It early recognized, how- 
ever, that the voluntary migration of substantial 
groups often gives rise to personal problems for 
the migrant and friction in his new community. 
It therefore maintains a Migration Division in the 
Department of Labor. 

The Division co-operates with the 1,800 state 
and local offices affiliated with the United States 
Employment Service, to help Puerto Ricans move 
to labor shortage areas. It helps to interpret the 
economic and cultural background of the migrant 
to the local community and endeavors to speed the 
adjustment process by explaining to the migrant 
the new attitudes and habits required in his new 
situation. It maintains a staff of placement spe- 
cialists, social workers, labor inspectors, commu- 
nity organizers, educators, and bilingual speakers 


to serve employers and workers and civic, labor, 
and social welfare organizations. It issues literature 
in both English and Spanish, produces and dis- 
tributes educational films, organizes radio pro- 
grams and conferences, and strives to build and 
maintain an atmosphere of good will and under- 
standing between the migrant and the community. 

Forecasts of widespread and serious continental 
labor shortages at the outbreak of the Korean war 
led the government to call the attention of em- 
ployers and manpower ofScials to the presence of 
a substantial reser\oir of unemployed and under- 
employed on the island. An Employment Devel- 
opment Section was created m the Economic De- 
velopment Administration to canvass prospective 
employers outside of New York City, and a fund 
of $100,000 to underwrite transportation expenses 
advanced by the employer was voted. The failure 
of widespread shortages to develop hampered the 
program, and it was ended. 

The Migrant in His New Home 

The situation the migrant faces either in New 
York City or outside is not essentially different 
from that faced by most of the 40,000,000 immi- 
grants who have helped to build the United 
States. It IS complicated at present by war-born 
shortages of housing, schools, and recreation and 
other community facilities. It is made somewhat 
easier by a more widespread realization today of 
the realities of culture contact and conflict and by 
the existence of a number of organizations seeking 
better understanding between ethnic groups.^" The 
co-operation of such groups has been of inestima- 
ble value in helping to smooth the adjustment 
process and in aiding the migrants to enjoy the 
rights and responsibilities of full citizenship. 


^“Examples of such civic action are cited m Clarence 
Senior, Strangers and Neighbors, The Story of Out Puerto 
Rican Citizens, New York* Anti-Defamation League, 1952, 
54 pp. 
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Transiency as a Cultural Pattern 

Theodore Caplow 

Theodore Caplow (1920— ), assistant professor of sociology. University of Minnesota. 


The existence of transiency has been a promi- 
nent feature of American life for half a century. 
Despite fluctuations in the composition, function, 
and status of the hobo group, it has continually 
increased in size, and is today of surprising magni- 
tude. Between ten and twenty thousand illegal 
train riders are apprehended daily on American 
railroads.^ Between two and three thousand were 
killed every year between 1920 and 1938, and a 
somewhat greater number injured.^ Estimates of 
the total population vary from 300,000 to 3,000,- 
000. The rapid turnover of personnel is constandy 
returning hobos to settled life and recruiting oth- 
ers, so that the number of former transients doubt- 
less runs into the millions. . . . 

Vagrancy or transiency exists to some extent 
within all highly developed civilizations, and all 
vagrant classes show certain common characteris- 
tics in their relation to society. These may be 
briefly summarized. 1. Vagrancy as a mass phe- 
nomenon always arises in a period of rapid change 
and social disintegration, but may persist after 
the implementing conditions have disappeared. 2. 
A certain degree of cohesion always exists within 
the vagrant class, ranging from a vague e split de 
corps, to the development of complete dialects, 
hierarchies, and parasitic economic systems.'"' 3. 
The efforts of the authorities to suppress the class 
as a whole, while keeping some or all of the indi- 
viduals from starvation, sets up an ambivalence 
between repression aijd relief. 

It must be emphasized, however, that beyond 
the general functional similarities, transiency in 
the United States is a unique and indigenous de- 

^ Association of American Railroads. The writer was 
informed by a railroad executive compiling these staustics 
that they were arbitrarily cut by 75 per cent to avoid dupli- 
cation 

“ Fifty-fiist Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways 
in the United States, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C., 1938. 

^ For an interesting example, see Ronald Fuller, The 
Beggai’s Bi other hood, London George Allen and Unwin, 
1936 


velopment with no close analogue.^ The key to 
the understanding of its history lies in the distinc- 
tion between the hobo, a homeless migratory 
worker, and the tramp, a homeless migratory non- 
worker. The hobo was often regarded as a hardy 
successor to the pioneers, while the tramp was seen 
as a social menace.^ While this distinction was at- 
tacked as early as 1904,*^ it persisted both in fact 
and in theory, until the end of the twenties when 
the position and composition of the transient 
group was altered with unprecedented rapidity 
by the onset of the Great Depression. The num- 
ber of transients [then] increased markedly at 
once. . . . 

This period saw the advent and disappearance 
of the child tramp.^ Primarily, the child tramp 
was the product of economic conditions, but in 
many respects he seems to have been involved in 
a mass movement. A survey by the Children’s Bu- 
reau in the spring of 1932 estimated the number 
of transient boys at over 200,000. Other estimates 
vary from 100,000 to half a million or more. A 
considerable number of girls were involved. . . . 
In September 1935, less than 3 per cent of youth 
were found among transients ® and that propor- 
tion IS probably a maximum for the five years fol- 
lowing. The vigorous efforts of government and 
social agencies along with a change in the under- 
lying attitudes leading to youth transiency were 
the major factors involved. 

Youth transiency was only one of the aberra- 


^ Nigel Harvey, “Concerning Casuals Life on the 
Roads,” Spectator, 160 (1938): 742. 

® Nels Anderson, The Hobo, Chicago. Universit) of 
Chicago Press, 1923 Interviews with hobo celebrities illus- 
trate the strength of the prevailing attitude. 

^ Jack London, The Tramp, Chicago, 1904. [Re-issued 
as Chap. 2 of his War of the Classes, New York* Macmil- 
lan Co, ms— Eds.] 

‘ Thomas Minehan, Boy and Girl Tramps of Amenta, 
New York Farrar and Rinehart, 1934. 

^ A Survey of the Transient and Homeless Population 
in 12 Cities, Div. of Social Research, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., 1937. 


From “Transiency as a Cultural Pattern,” Amencan Sociological Review, 5 (1940). 731-739. 
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tions which appeared in Hobohemia during 1929- 
1933. For one thing, the total number was exceed- 
ingly large. In January, 1933, the Committee on 
Care of Transient and Homeless estimated that 
the number of homeless persons in the United 
States was approximately 1,500,000. It must be 
remembered that January, a mid-winter month, 
would represent a very low total relative to other 
months. 

Almost as striking as the number of children 
was the rather high proportion of unattached 
women. Both prostitutes and female hobos were 
on the road in considerable numbers at this time. 
In addition, between 10 and 25 per cent of the 
child tramps were girls. By June, 1934, however, 
the w’omen transients numbered only a little over 
1 per cent. By the end of 1934, the crisis had 
passed although there was still an enormous hobo 
population and the new hobos were more various 
as to background. “The transients are now com- 
ing from all walks and conditions of life. Homes 
of college professors, farmers, electricians, musi- 
cians, technicians, southern cotton pickers, north- 
ern mill workers, and congested urban dwellers 
were all represented.” . . 

From 1936 onward, the hobo population re- 
mained in comparative equilibrium. Its composi- 
tion and function are markedly different, however, 
from those existing in previous periods. Recent in- 
vestigations agree to a surprising extent with each 
other, and with the following observations made 
in the latter part of 1939 as to the personnel of the 
transient class.^*^ The majority of transients are be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 35. I encountered only 
one individual under 18. The child tramp as a 
type has disappeared. Nor is the old man much 
more typical. A large proportion of homeless men 
in the higher age groups are not really transients. 
They tend to remain in one city, or within a fairly 
circumscribed neighborhood, either as retired 
tramps or as displaced individuals who have been 
driven by necessity to the mission and the flop- 
house. Probably not more than 1 per cent of the 
transients are women. Women very often “thumb” 
rides, but they do not in that case identify them- 


®Eller> F Reed, Federal Transient Program: An Emht- 
ation Survey, New York, 1934. 

^‘^John N. Webb, The Transient Unemployed, Di\ of 
Soc. Res., WPA, Washington, D. C., 1935, Freda P 
Segner, Migrant Minnesota: An Analysis of Minnesota 
Transient Cases, a Works Progress Administration Project, 
St. Paul, No\ ember 1936, Unattached Non-resident Men, 
Chicago Relief Administration, Chicago, 1939. . . . 


selves with the hobo class, nor do they have any 
important points of contact with the hobos. The 
woman rider on a freight train is generally under 
the protection of a man. A very high proportion of 
the transients are native-born whites. An over- 
whelming majority declared themselves willing 
and able to work. They are generally unmarried 
and more or less unskilled. 

In terms of function, this population is exceed- 
ingly diverse. They fall into two main categories: 
the tra\elers, and the hobos. The travelers are in- 
dividuals en route to a real destination as tran- 
sients. These include college students, migrant 
laborers, criminals, soldiers on leave, salesmen, 
workers going home for a visit, and many others 
with purposes of their own who cannot afford the 
legitimate charges of long-distance transportation. 
They travel by tram, occasionally paying for their 
food and shelter but more often relying on the us- 
ual hobo methods at least for lodging. In the West 
especially, there survives the tradition that the 
proper way for a poor man to travel is by freight. 
A ninety-two-year-old prospector criticized a group 
of hitchhikers in the American River valley, 
“Mixing with everybody, getting into trouble, if 
you were worth your salt you’d hop a train.” The 
decline of hitchhiking continues to increase the 
number of those who are forced on to the trains. 

The larger proportion is comprised of men “on 
the road.” Almost every hobo will give a definite 
destination, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, or another of the important railroad ter- 
mini. However, being “on the road” is a definite 
condition fully recognized in most parts of the 
country. The members of this class are typically 
mature but young. They leave home because of 
unemployment, the desire to travel, family dis- 
organization, petty crime, trouble with a woman, 
ill health. By far the most frequent reasons given 
are economic pressure and wanderlust. The high 
proportion of the latter factor is striking. For the 
less favored classes of the American population, a 
few months on the road may constitute a sort of 
Grand Tour obtainable in no other way. It is very 
unusual to encounter a hobo who has been continu- 
ously on the road for more than three years. The 
average period spent as a hobo seems to be about 
a year and a half. Many state their intention of re- 
turning home; some have returned and setded 
down only to leave again. The transient, staying 
in a strange community for a few days or hours, 
almost invariably meets residents who “know 
what ids like. Fve been on the bum myself.” Mer- 
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chants, garage attendants, farmers, even an occa- 
sional social worker or policeman include them- 
selves m this category, and it is often from them 
that informal assistance to the hobo will come 
most readily. The increasing number of settled 
and respected persons tends toward a progress^ ely 
greater acceptance of the hobo population, which 
they regard almost automatically as a normal and 
recognized class. . . . 

Today the absence of formal organization 
[among the migrants] is striking. The mores of 
the hobo class are technics transmitted with amaz- 
ing rapidity because of their utility in confronting 
the dangers and hardships of the life. The com- 
mon language consists of technical terms only, in 
contrast to the vocabularies formerly reported 
w'hich embodied common attitudes and empha- 
sized strong group sentiment. 

The fairly intricate hierarchies formerly de- 
scribed have quite disappeared. There is no dis- 
tinction of status as between the tramp, the hobo, 
and the bum. Indeed, the first of these words is 
obsolete, and the second used rarely and then as 
interchangeable with the third. The word “bum” 
in this connection has no derogatory connota- 
tion. . . . 

The hobo has in no sense ceased to identify him- 
self with society at large. The formal relation the 
hobo must maintain toward the institutions and 
individuals who maintain him is that of an unfor- 
tunate; but more and more he conceives this con- 
dition not as personal failure but as economic mal- 
adjustnient which he shares with large numbers 
of the stable population. Furthermore, he con- 
siders his homeless condition to be a temporary 
circumstance, which in most cases it is. . . . 

As a matter of fact, the hobo does not always 
take even his position as an unfortunate very seri- 
ously. The relative advantages of life on the road 
and in a community are discussed more often than 
any other single topic. While few will advocate 
it as a permanent condition, many find it a satis- 
fying experience. For the recidivistic transient, 
there is the traditional romanticization, “There’s 
something about a train whistle that gets in your 
blood.” It is comfort rather than the more spiritual 
values which the ideal of home life represents to 
the transient. Food, clothes, shelter, a clean bed, 
baths, women. The consensus is “no woman will 
look at a guy on the bum.” The simpler comforts 
and “three squares” become tremendous values to 
the hobo to whom the securing of minimal sub- 
sistence and shelter is a matter of continuous cal- 


culation. For those who return to the road at in- 
tervals, there is a sort of balance between security 
and new experience, and the desire for one grows 
in proportion as the other is satisfied. 

With the attraction of mobility growing greater 
in our culture and the mobility of labor becoming 
less, this attitude becomes more and more gen- 
eral. It is perhaps greater among rural and semi- 
rural populations where social mobility in a given 
environment is more limited. A similar situation 
has long existed in Sweden. If this state of affairs 
continue, it may, reinforced by a degree of eco- 
nomic disorganization, lead to transiency as an 
expected phase of the life-pattern among certain 
strata. 

Although the hobo is not a psychological out- 
law, his experiences are not particularly socializ- 
ing. Seeing the seamy side of institutional culture, 
he IS apt to prize the symbols of the social organi- 
zation very iighdy. While the range of political 
opinion among hobos seems to be a fair sampling 
of the general population, the hobo is conscious of 
himself as a member of an underprivileged group. 
If he does not develop an emotional set against the 
existing order, he is at least likely to be skeptical 
and resentful of the totems or taboos of commu- 
nity life. 

Engaged in a struggle for subsistence, his atti- 
tude toward the police, the missions, the social 
agencies, the Salvation Army, and the various 
charities and churches that aid him is one of thor- 
oughgoing unemotional antagonism. Toward the 
railway police, it is one of open warfare. Most of 
these attitudes are reciprocated to some degree. 
The transients constitute a real burden upon the 
resources of the community, and are assumed to 
be a danger to property and morals. . . . 

Although officials view the transients as a semi- 
criminal element and pursue a more or less sys- 
tematic policy of repression, the attitude of the lo- 
cal resident may be quite different. As a matter of 
fact, communities in which the police policy is 
most drastic may be receptive to transients be- 
cause they have not been “overworked.” Many ex- 
perienced hobos boast of avoiding the jails and 
shelters, and relying for food and lodging on the 
less formal methods of “bumming” bakeries, gro- 
ceries, and back doors, of panhandling, and a va- 
riety of technics euphemistically called “living off 
the country.” These range from petty theft to odd 
jobs. Lodging may be found in boxcars on sidings, 
in haystacks, barns, under bridges, in city parks, 
cheap flophouses, office buildings, and most im- 
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portant, in established jungles. With notable ex- 
ceptions, the assumption that the hobo is respon- 
sible for much damage to property seems unwar- 
ranted. Stealing vegetables from a field or gro- 
ceries from a parked truck is a universal prac- 
tice, but major theft seems to be unusual. 

The traditional classification of the vagrant as a 
criminal may be a rationalization for the natural 
animosity of a relatively stable society toward the 
stranger. The tendency for “the road” to become 
a definite and recognized American pattern may 


break down this outgroup identification, and even- 
tually affect the institutional procedures. Should 
this occur, a modification of the antisocial behav- 
ior of transients could be expected since the pres- 
ent patterns are for the most part so clearly func- 
tional. There is no reason to suppose that the mo- 
tivation which induces hundreds of thousands to 
adopt the life of the road will disappear m the 
near future. In the face of powerful deterrents, the 
transient pattern becomes more and more an ac- 
ceptable and recognized mode of behavior. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. To what does Life attribute the great increase in 
population since 1800' 

2. Why does Life regard Thomas Malthus as too 
gloomy? 

3. What kinds of social conditions ha\e stimulated 
public opinion in favor of immigration^ against 
immigration? 

4. What IS the distinction between the old and the 
new' European immigration' 

5. What is happening to our aliens' 

6. How do we limit immigration^ How do our laws 
attempt to define the “quality” of the newcomers' 

7. What are the “quota” laws' How do they utilize 
the national origins plan' 

8. What are the exempt and the preferred classes 
among immigrants^ 

9. What are some of the proposals for further re- 
striction of immigration' 

10. Does immigration increase unemployment' What 
was the immigration situation during the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s" 

11. How did our immigration quota law function 
during World War II? 

12. Are immigrants disproportionately responsible for 
crime ^ 

13 What kinds of organizations have raised the cry 
of “America for the Americans”' 

14. What kinds of organizations are now' w'orking for 
fair play for refugees and other immigrants? 


15. What are some of the current proposals for relax- 
ing the quota law's? 

16. What did die establishment of quotas for certain 
oriental peoples accomplish? Would the extension 
of such arrangements to other Asiatics make simi- 
lar contributions? 

17. How can a degree of flexibility be introduced into 
the immigration laws? 

18. Distinguish betw'een the several kinds of Puerto 
Rican migrant to this country Are their numbers 
increasing? 

19. What is die work agreement that Senior refers to? 
What IS a recruiting agency? 

20. How extensive is our transiency pattern in the 
United States? 

21. Differentiate betw'een the hobo and the tramp 
How firmly is this distinction adhered to among 
transients? 

22. Caplow' claims that \agrancy or transiency “exists 
to some extent within all highly developed civili- 
zations.” To what extent does he believe that it is 
similar throughout the w'orld? 

23. How broadly does Caplow think that transiency 
has been accepted as a cultural pattern in the 
United States.? 

24. From the materials presented in this chapter, what 
now strike you to be some of the outstanding 
populadon problems? Why.? 
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City and Country Dwellers 


As URBAN and industrial America evolved, it 
brought into being the production assembly line. 
This complex arrangement co-ordinates mechani- 
cal contrivances and men in order to offer to the 
world a steady stream of automobiles, electric re- 
frigerators, radios, airplanes, and atomic bombs. 
For periods each day, millions of men and women 
learn to subordinate their personalities — even to 
erase them — to a rhythmical and thoughdess rou- 
tine in return for earnings. 

And the assembly-lme spirit, as it evokes, has its 
counterpart in the spirit of depersonalization, 
anonymity, and mass action which developed in 
urban and rural slums and in colorless nonslum 
residential areas. It permeates the crowded com- 
mutation back and forth between home and fac- 
tory, the union meetings and union organizational 
structure, the machine-made recreation of bars, 
movies, radio, tele\ision, and even the home, 
which is partly decentralized into maternity 
wards, restaurants, sleeping quarters, dance halls, 
and funeral “homes,” to mention but a few of the 
offshoots. Hence, Allport, viewing one such de- 
personalized individual, asks, “Throughout the 
day Sam is on the go, implicated m this task and 
that — but does he, in a psychological sense, par- 
ticipate in what he is doing? Although constandy 
tas\-involved, is he e\er really ego-involued'i^'’ In 
the answer to these questions lies at least a partial 
insight into many pressing contemporary rural 
and urban social problems. 

Our perspective on problem situations in other 
sections of rural and urban America tends to be 
warped by our own backyard and location within 


it. To illustrate, slums are costly to us all both 
financially and socially whether we live in them or 
not, as Rumney and Shuman suggest in their 
compilation of statistics, but those who do not live 
or work or visit in slums seldom realize this. 

The problems occasioned by city and country 
conditions of living together range through many 
fields, and only a few of the ones more direcdy re- 
lated to the man-land relationship are outlined 
in this chapter. Rose presents a careful sociological 
study of the living arrangements of unattached 
persons. As he says, “the inadequacy of housing 
for unattached persons ... is not being given 
the degree of public or expert attention that would 
seem to be merited by its seriousness.” The Su- 
preme Court of the United States ruled on May 3, 
1948, that restrictive covenants are unenforceable, 
but private agreements and neighborhood pres- 
sures still help to preserve racial ghettos. Fortune 
raises the question of whether or not street traf- 
fic will strangle our cities and outlines briefly some 
of the prices we pay for street traffic congestion. 
Whetten shows how the suburban mo\ement has 
not only attracted people from the cities but has 
also depopulated rural areas and placed great 
strains on suburban institutions Hill, as a result 
of his study of population changes in the wealthy 
farm state of Wisconsin, asks if farm people are 
expendable — if they are to be permitted to exhaust 
themsehes by selective migration. 

Problems created by urban-rural differentials 
and migrations appear in other chapters, especially 
in the discussions of educational (10), economic 
(11), and delinquency and crime (17) problems. 
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1$ the Urbanite E^o-involved in His Tasks? 

Gordon W. Allport 
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Take, for example, Citizen Sam who moves and 
has his being in the great activity wheel of New 
York City. Let us say that he spends his hours of 
unconsciousness somewhere in the badlands of 
the Bronx. He wakens to grab the morning’s milk 
left at the door by an agent of a vast Dairy and 
Distributing system whose corporate manoeuvers, 
so vital to his health, never consciously concern 
him. After paying hasty respects to his landlady, 
he dashes into the transportation system whose 
mechanical and civic mysteries he does not com- 
prehend. At the factory he becomes a cog for the 
day in a set of systems far beyond his ken. To him 
(as to everybody else) the company he works for 
is an abstraction; he plays an unwitting part in 
the “creation of surpluses” (whatever they are), 
and though he doesn’t know it his furious activity 
at his machine is regulated by the “law of supply 
and demand,” and by “the availability of raw ma- 
terials” and by “prevailing interest rates.” Un- 
known to himself he is headed next week for the 
“surplus labor market.” A union official collects 
his dues; just why he doesn’t know. At noontime 
that corporate monstrosity, Horn and Hardart, 


swallows him up, much as he swallows one of its 
automatic pies. After more activity in the after- 
noon, he seeks out a standardized day-dream pro 
duced in Hollywood, to rest his tense, but not 
efficient mind. At the end of his day he sinks into 
a tavern, and unknowingly victimized by the ad- 
vertising cycle, orders in rapid succession Four 
Roses, Three Feathers, Golden Wedding and 
Seagram’s which “men who plan beyond tomor- 
row” like to drink. 

Sam has been active all day, immensely active, 
playing a part in dozens of impersonal cycles of 
behavior. He has brushed scores of “corporate per- 
sonalities,” but has entered into intimate relations 
with no single human being. The people he has 
met are idler-gears like himself meshed into sys- 
tems of transmission, far too distracted to examine 
any one of the cycles in which they are engaged. 
Throughout the day Sam is on the go, implicated 
in this task and that, — but does he, m a psychologi- 
cal sense, participate in what he is doing.? Al- 
though constantly tas\~mvolved, is he ever really 
€go-involved'<* 


From “The Ps\cholog\ ot Participation,” Psychological Review, 33 (1945) 117-132, pp 121-122 quoted. 
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The Cost oi Slums 

Jay Rumney and Sara Shuman 
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The Financial Cost of Slums 

The following table gi\es a general idea of the 
extent to which slums and blighted areas in vari- 
ous cities contribute to the cost of their mainte- 
nance. These ratios are not comparable because the 
studies on which they are based were made by 
very different methods. Therefore, it would be in- 
correct to conclude from the table that the blighted 
area in Hartford contributed twice as much to its 
support as did the Atlantic City slum. 

In some cases the revenue refers to the potential 
income from taxes levied on the property in the 
area, in other cases it is computed from the actual 
income from taxes, allowance being made for de- 
linquencies. Some of the investigations include 
revenue from sources other than property taxes. 
On the expenditure side there are as many varia- 
tions in the methods of determining the cost of 
services in the slum areas. Although, for these 
reasons, the figures for the various cities cannot be 
compared, they show that in slums costs con- 
sistently exceed revenues. . . . 


The Social Cost of Slums 

There ha\e been numerous investigations, in 
the past 15 years, showing the high incidence of 
illness, fires and anti-social behavior in slums as 
compared with the city average, or good resi- 
dential areas in the city. A number of these 
studies are summarized below. . . . 

Detroit, Michigan, 1938.^ In comparison with 
a normal residential area, the slum area had — 

3 times as many deaths from pneumonia 
IQYz times as many deaths from tuberculosis 
6 times as many infant deaths 
15 times as many crimes 

Birmingham, Alabama, 1940.^ The four dis- 
tricts with the worst housing had the highest 
proportion of problem families. More than two- 
thirds of the housing was reportedly sub-standard 

^ City of Detroit Housing Commission, Fifth Annual 
Report, 1938, 

“ Housing Authoritv of the Birmingham Distnct, Social 
and Economic Siuvey of the Bu mingham DisUict, 1940. 


Ratio of Expenditures to Revenue in Slums in 13 American Cities 

Expenditures 

1932 $1,356,978 

1933 153,372 

1933 3,200,000 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Chicago, 111. , 
Elizabeth, N. J. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Boston, Mass. . 
Birmingham, Ala. . 
Camden, N. J. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Toledo, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Newark, N. J. ... 


1933 

220,739 

1933 

465,697 

1933 

92,775 

1934 

310,624 

1935 

2,132,923 

1935 

201,534 

1935 

74,380 

1935 

18,040 

1942 

4,610,244 

1942 

552,219 


Revenue 

Ratio 

$ 225,035 

6 0 

17,071 

9.0 

586,061 

55 

47,317 

41 

104,244 

4.5 

11,312 

8.2 

44,800 

6 9 

317,086 

6 7 

44,723 

45 

7,539 

9.9 

4,229 

4.3 

2,070,000 

2 2 

167,462 

3.3 


From The Cost of Slums hi Newaib, Newark. Housing Authonu of the CiU of Newark, New Jersey, 1946, pp. 28- 
29, 32-34. 
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and more than 45 per cent of the families 

were 

invol\ed in economic, social or 

health difficulties 

in 1940. Because of the extent of the problems in 
these areas thev also received the largest amount 

of economic assistance, social 

adjustment and 

health service. 



An earlier study, 1936,^ ga\e 

the following re- 

suits: 

Blighted 



Areas 

City 

Fire per square mile . 

131 0 

54 0 

Infant deaths per 1 ,000 births. 
All deaths per 1,000 popula- 

76.8 

63.8 

tion . 

. . 14.3 

10.5 

Reportable diseases per 1,000 



population . 

Washington, D. C., 1940.*^ 

31.6 

19 1 

Substandard 



Tracts 

City 

Tuberculosis deaths per 100,- 



000 population 

177.0 

89.1 

Pneumonia deaths per 100,000 
population . 

Infant mortality per 1,000 

101.0 

80.3 

births 

62.0 

46.8 


Denver, Colorado, 1941.® Infant mortality rates 
in some of the worst housing districts was more 
than five times those of the best sections of the 
city. Juvenile delinquency in 1932-36 in these dis- 
tricts was 64.8 per 1,000 of the school population 
as compared with 29.5 for the city as a whole. . . . 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1943.® 

Pubhc 

Homing City 

Juvenile delinquency per 1 ,000. 1.84 2.84 


Adult offenses per 1,000 . ,66 33 18 

Tuberculosis death rate, per 

1,000 . .33 5.98 

Pneumonia death rate per 
1,000 33 5.86 


^ Jefferson County Board ot Health, Final Statistical Re- 
port of Stitveys of the Blighted Aieas, 1936 
suits: 

^U. S. Senate, subcommittee of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, A Resolution Authorizing an Investi- 
gation of the Program of the National Capital Housing 
Authority, Hearings on S Res 184, Part 1, 1944. 

° University of Denver Reports, Housing in Denver, 
Bureau of Business and Social Research and the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 1941. 

® Philadelphia Housing Authority , Homes fot War 
Workers and Families of Low Income, 1943. 


Fires were reduced from 28 before the project 
was built, to 1 in the same area. 

Los Angeles, California, 1944.' 

Blighted Good 

Areas Areas 

Incidence per 10,000 persons 
(nurse home visits) 


Tuberculosis . . 

705 

91 

Communicable diseases 

69 

14 

Venereal diseases 

13 

1 

Health Service . 

356 

54 

Fire alarms . . 

256 

142 

Police arrests . 

350 

100 

Juvenile delinquency cases. 

68 

10 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1944.® 

how 

Eco- 


Public 

nomic 


Housing 

Area 

Per cent of illegitimate births 

6.9 

13 1 

Deaths per 1,000 population 
Infant mortality per 1,000 

11.8 

22 0 

births 

Infectious diseases per 1,000 

41.6 

71 0 

pop. under 15 yrs. 

Juvenile delinquency per 

56.6 

43.8 

10,000 pop. 10-17 

333.0 

570.0 


. . . The United States.^ Slums and blighted 
districts comprise about 20% of the metropolitan 
residential areas and contain 33% of the popula- 
tion, yet they contribute — 

45% of the major crimes 
50% of the arrests 
55% of tlie juvenile delinquency 
60% of the tuberculosis victims 
50% of the disease 
35% of the fires 
45% of the city service costs 
and only 

6% of the tax revenues (real estate). 


"Planning Commission of the City of Los Angeles, 
Compaiison of Blighted and Good Aieas in Los Angeles, 
1945. 

® Bureau of Social Research, Federation of Social Agen- 
cies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Public Housing, 1944, and Vital Statistics of 
Pubhc Housing Residents, 1945. 

® W. E. Reynolds, Post-Wai Uiban Redevelopment, 
Federal Works Agency, Washington, 1939. 
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Living Arrangements of Unattached Persons 

Arnold M. Rose 

Arnold M. Rose (1918- ), professor of sociology, University of Minnesota. Principal works: with 

Gunnar Myrdal and Richard Sterner, An Anierican Dilemma, 2 vols. (1944); The Xegfo in Ameiica 
(1944); with Caroline Rose, Ameiica Divided (1948); and editor. Race Ptejudice and Discrimina- 
tion (1951). 


Social problems receive differing degrees of at- 
tention from those who are affected by them and 
from the general public. This seriousness of the 
problem — measured either by the number of per- 
sons affected or by the degree of the need — is not 
necessarily an index of the amount of interest m 
the problem. This paper will describe a social 
problem — the inadequacy of housing for unat- 
tached persons — and suggest its degree of serious- 
ness. This problem is not being given the degree 
of public or expert attention that would seem to 
be merited by its seriousness, although the closely- 
related problem of housing for families is being 
given a large amount of public and expert at- 
tention. A companion article ^ will describe the 
variations in interest in the problem for the un- 
attached and attempt to get at some of the reasons 
for the variations and the general lack of interest. 
By means of these two articles, we hope to demon- 
strate the lack of correlation between the exist- 
ence of a social problem and the amount of inter- 
est in It. 

In 1940 there were at least 12,285,000 unat- 
tached persons m the United States.” They con- 
stituted about 9.3 per cent of the total population, 
or about 14.2 per cent of the population 20 years 
of age and over. It is probable that there were 
many more unattached persons during the depths 
of the depression in the 1930’s (when it was esti- 


^ Arnold M Rose, “Interest in the Living Arrangements 
of the Urban Unattached,” [Ametuan Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, 53 (1947-48): 483-493 ] 

“ This figure includes lodgers in private households, 
one-person families, members of quasi households (such as 
lodging houses and hotels), servants and hired hands living 
in private households. The figure is a minimum estimate 
because it does not include related persons living with 
families (no matter how remote the relationship), those 
who had no place of residence at all, transients who were 
unknown to their neighbors and thus were missed bv the 
Census. 


mated that there were 1 J4 million homeless, most- 
ly unattached);"' and in the midst of the war boom 
of the 1940’s (when it was estimated that 30 to 
50 per cent of those who migrated to boom cities 
were at least temporarily unattached).^ For the 
purposes of this paper, an unattached person will 
be regarded as one who does not have parents, 
collateral families, spouse, or children living wdth 
him and who has not joined an institution w^hich 
incidentally provides living arrangements. Al- 
though this definition is occasionally unsatisfactory 
in deciding whether certain marginal persons are 
unattached or not, it is the one used because it is 
desired to examine the living arrangements of 
those persons m urban American society who do 
not live either as a member of a family or in an 
institutional home. 

The existence of large numbers of unattached 
persons is a modern phenomenon, a consequence 
of the Industrial Revolution that came to England 
in the late 18th century and to the United States 
in the middle of the 19th century. The require- 
ments of industry and the attractions of cities, as 
well as the relatue inability of rural areas to sup- 
port all the persons born in them, brought unprec- 
edented numbers of single, young people from 
farms to cities, and from small cities to large cit- 
ies.*" Most of them ultimately got married, but for 
a while they were unattached, and some never got 
married at all (almost 10 per cent of the popula- 


^John N. Webb, The Transient Unemployed, Wash- 
ington Works Progress Administration, 1935, pp. 1-3, 12, 
88-93. 

^Howard B. Mvers, “Defense Migration and Labor 
Supply,” Journal of the Amer'ican Statistical Association, 37 
(March, 1942), 75. 

*^John H Clapham, An Economic History of Modern 
Britain, Cambridge, England University Press, 1926, esp 
chapters 2 and 14. Adna F. Weber, The Growth of Cities 
in the Nineteenth Century, New York: Columbia Univer- 
sitv, 1899, esp. chapters III-VL 


From “Living Arrangements of Unattached Persons,” Amer'ican Sociological Review, 12 (1947): 429-435. 
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tion never gets married)/' A special type of these 
migrants were those who emigrated from Europe: 
beginning with the new immigration from south- 
ern and eastern Europe about 1880, the proportion 
of unattached immigrants rapidly rose until im- 
migration was all but cut off by the first World 
War and the restrictive laws of 1921 and 1924/ 
The Industrial Revolution also brought the busi- 
ness cycle and increased seasonal and casual em- 
ployment.® Since these had the social effect of re- 
ducing the marriage rate and breaking up families, 
they irregularly increased the number of unat- 
tached.® There are other miscellaneous types of 
unattached w'hose numbers were relatively stable: 
the “homeless men,” the temporarily unattached 
(including some travelling salesmen), and some 
prostitutes. 

Although large numbers of unattached persons 
have been in American cities for almost a hundred 
years, few suitable living arrangements for the 
bulk of them have developed. The “Y’s,” the Elea- 
nor Clubs, the Arlington Farms, and other or- 
ganized residences built to meet their housing 
needs serve only a small proportion of the unat- 
tached. Most of the unattached live in what might 
be termed the cast-offs among residences: they live 
in rooming houses or lodging houses that have 
been converted from family residences; they live 
in spare rooms rented out in family homes. The 
problem can be conceived of as one of cultural lag. 
It w^ould seem that society still considers the con- 
dition of being unattached as either a temporary or 
an unusual condition. This would help to explain 
the fact that few residence structures, with the ex- 
ception of hotels that are usually too expensive for 
permanent residence, have been built to meet the 
special needs of the unattached, either by private 


®U. S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the 
United States 1940. Population, Vol. IV, Part I, Washing- 
ton Government Printing Office, 1943, p. 17 

^Marcus L Hansen, The Immigrant in American His- 
tory, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940, p. 150 
Caroline F. Ware, “Immigration,” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, VII, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932, 
pp 587-594. 

® Karl Pribram, “Unemployment,” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Saences, XV, New York- The Macmillan Co., 1935, 
pp. 147-162 (esp pp 147-148, 152). 

® Samuel A. Stouffier and Paul F Lazarsfeld, Research 
Memorandum on the Family in the Depiession, New York 
Social Science Research Council, 1937, pp. 139-186 Rob- 
ert C. Angell, The Family Encounters the Depression, New 
York- Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Ruth S. Cavan and 
Katherine H. Ranck, The Family and the Depression , Chi- 
cago- University of Chicago Press, 1938. 


capital or by the federal government. It has been 
showm, by the example of the Mills’ Hotels in New 
York City, as well as by other lodging houses built 
about the same time in other cities, that even the 
cheap lodging house can be made adequate for the 
residents and profitable for the owners. But al- 
though the Mills’ Hotels are over 40 years old, 
practically no other private capital has entered the 
field of building houses for the unattached poor, 
and not much more for those unattached who 
earn fairly good wages and salaries. There are 
some exceptions, of course, but apparently even 
most of these date back to pre- World War I days, 
and many have a philanthropic motive behind 
them. The federal government has, during the 
last fifteen years, concerned itself with clearing 
slums and providing adequate housing for the 
underprivileged, especially in cities. But, until the 
need for labor in war industries practically forced 
the government to start building dormitories in 
1942, it paid no attention to the housing needs of 
the unattached in cities.^® This was true even 
when the well-motivated slum-clearance projects 
drove lodgers out of family households and razed 
rooming houses. City planners and students of 
housing have tended to ignore the unattached in 
their studies and plans for the past 25 years.^^ All 
these facts suggest that there is a blind spot in the 
thinking of the experts as well as of the general 
public when it comes to the housing of the unat- 
tached. 

The income of the average unattached person is 
half to two-thirds as large as that of the average 
whole family, and if the indigent unattached 
were eliminated from consideration, and age of 
income earners held constant, this discrepancy 
would be even less. Further, since families always 
have more than one member, and usually not all 
the members are income-earning, the average fam- 

The federal government through C.C C camps and 
F.S.A. labor camps, did provide some very inexpensive 
barracks for certain types of unattached persons in rural 
areas during the 1930’s Also the government entered the 
housing field briefly during the first World War to build 
some temporary barracks for unattached war workers 

Unpublished manuscript by the author, “Interest in 
the Livmg Arrangements of the Urban Unattached.” [See 
footnote 1 ] 

^“National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in 
the United States, Their Distiihution in 1935-36, Washing- 
ton- Government Printing Office, 1938, pp. 4, 18 U S 
Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United 
States: 1940 Population and Housing, Families, Income 
and Rent, Washington- Government Printing Office, 1943, 
p. 9. 
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ily member has only a little over one-third the in- 
come available to him of the a\erage unattached 
person ($411 compared to $1151 in 1935-36)d" 
Considering these facts, the income of the average 
unattached person could not be said to be so rela- 
tively low that he could not afford adequate hous- 
ing. 

At any given income level, the average unat- 
tached person spends a greater proportion of his 
income for housing than does the average family.'"^ 
The average urban tenant family paid a monthly 
rent of $25.22 in 1940, while the average urban 
tenant person living by himself paid $19.47.^® 
Considering what the unattached person got for 
his money, and the smaller number of his needs 
that could be satisfied by his housing (for exam- 
ple, he can seldom have food preparation, laun- 
dering, social amusement, minor recreation, car- 
ried on in his one room that families can have in 
their homes or apartments), the rent for unat- 
tached persons could be said to be relatively high. 
Available studies of rooming houses — taken as 
the currently single most important form of liv- 
ing arrangement for self-supporting unattached 
persons — show that the furniture in furnished 
rooms is often cheap and insufficient, the sanitary 
facilities are frequently outmoded and insufficient, 
the presence of vermin is frequent, the rooms are 
often not kept clean, there are seldom any com- 
mon rooms or other facilities for the entertainment 
of guests. These facts make the relatively high 
rents for furnished rooms seem even higher. The 
greater turnover of population in furnished rooms 
also does not justify high rents, since vacancies are 
of shorter duration in furnished rooms than they 
are in unfurnished apartments for families, so that 
the vacancy rates per year are about the same,^" 


National Resources Committee, op at., pp. 4, 18. 
p. 30. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census, PopU' 
laiion and Housing, op at., p. 9. 

^®See, for example- (1) Community Service Society, 
“Life in One Room,” mimeographed report by the Com- 
mittee on Housing, Community Service Society, New York, 
1940. (2) Information Bureau on Women’s Work, Toledo, 
Rooms, Inquire Within, Toledo, Ohio, 1927. (3) James 
Ford, Slums and Housing, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1936. (4) Edith Abbott, The Tenements of Chicago 
1908-1935, Chicago Universitv of Chicago Press, 1936. 
Many other sources, most of them written before World 
War I, are available on the characteristics of rooming 
houses. 

Chicago Plan Commission and Work Proiects Admin- 
istration, Residential Chicago, VoL I of the Chicago luind 
Use Swvey, Chicago Plan Commission, 1942, pp 232-234. 


Alternative explanations do not seem to stand up 
therefore, and we are obliged to seek the condi- 
tioning factors of inadequate living arrangements 
for the unattached in lack of public and expert 
interest or knowledge. 

The actual living arrangements for the unat- 
tached can best be considered under the three his- 
torical types of unattached persons who made most 
use of them, the immigrants, the hoboes and other 
indigents, and the native-born, self-supporting mi- 
grants to cities. Unattached immigrants lived 
mainly as roomers and boarders in the homes of 
families of their own nationality. Other living 
arrangements developed logically out of this; The 
boarding boss system was one in which a single 
man or a couple took in boarders as a business- 
The cooperative non-family group was one in 
which a number of unattached persons got to- 
gether to rent a house or apartment, buy furniture 
and hire a housekeeper (or sometimes do their 
housekeeping themselves). The labor camp had 
a boarding boss system where the “boss'* was an 
employee of the company rather than an independ- 
ent entrepreneur. Mainly for immigrant women, 
there were charitable or semi-charitable boarding 
homes sponsored by religious, ethnic, or philan- 
thropic groups. Immigrants also lived in regular 
lodging, boarding and rooming houses. There 
were grave inadequacies in all these types of living 
arrangements, the most important of which were 
extreme overcrowding, poor sanitary facilities and 
lack of cleanliness, invasion of the privacy of 
families, and lack of opportunity for recreation 
and social contact. After the laws restricting im- 
migration were passed in the early 1920’s, the 
number of foreign-born m the United States began 
to decline, and the proportion of unattached de- 
clined still more rapidly, so that their living ar- 
rangements are no longer a major problem. A 
similar problem exists today, how^ever, for Negroes 
who have migrated from the rural South to the 
urban North. 

The chief type of residence for unattached 
“homeless men” and the unemployed is the com- 
mon lodging house. Although some of these call 
themselves “hotels” they are very cheap, and are 
the poorest form of living arrangements for the 
unattached. Most of them can be classified under 
one of three types: the room-type lodging house 
(where several beds are put in a single room, 


Although these data vv^cre not published until 1942, thev 
were collected in 1938 — before the war housing shortage. 
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which is otherw’ise like a room in a rooming 
house), the cell-type lodging house (where each 
lodger has his own small ceil, very scantily fur- 
nished and not separated at their tops from similar 
cubicles), the ‘"flophouse” (w'hich is usually simph 
a bare room w’here lodgers sleep on boards, some- 
times covered with thin mattresses and sometimes 
with piles of rags or newspapers). In addition to 
the common commercial lodging house, there are 
the model lodging houses built by philanthropists 
(the Mills’ Hotels, for example), the missions 
sponsored by religious groups, and municipal lodg- 
ing houses built by cities for men and women who 
are completely without funds. These indigent per- 
sons devise all sorts of other living quarters for 
themselves: they sleep in taverns, in all-night 
movies and restaurants, in police stations, on park 
benches, in doorways and hallways, in vacant lots 
and abandoned buildings. During the depression 
of the 1930’s, they even built whole villages, com- 
monly called “Shantytowms,” for themselves in 
public grounds. Among the unemployed during 
the depression, families were better off than un- 
attached persons, since they were less often evicted 
and more often supported in their homes by re- 
lief payments. 

Single young people w'ho came from rural areas 
to cities to earn their living and make their for- 
tunes in expanding commerce and industry at first 
lived in boarding houses. These were usually quite 
adequate to satisfy the social and recreational 
needs of a home for the unattached as well as 
their physical needs (for a place to sleep, eat and 
do laundering). But these did not have enough 
flexibility with respect to time for eating and com- 
ing home at night, and did not have enough 
privacy, to be popular. When the restaurant and 
the rooming house came into existence, the board- 
ing house declined, until by the year 1900 they 
w^ere very few in number in large cities. 

Living in rooming houses, or as a roomer in a 
family home, is now the most popular form of 
living arrangement for unattached persons. Most 
of the available evidence indicates that rents in 
rooming houses are high for the services rendered, 
and that furniture and other facilities tend to be 
inadequate. The unattached person who comes 
from a given social level or who has a given in- 
come sinks a step or twm in the quality of furni- 
ture he uses wLen he li\es in a rooming house 
rather than in a family home. The roomer in a 
family home, on the other hand, has as wide a 
variety of quality in his living quarters as families 


do, since families of all income levels — except at 
the very top — take in roomers. 

The organized boarding home and the residence 
club also exhibit a wnde variety as far as their 
quality is concerned, but they are non-profit mak- 
ing and sometimes even partially supported by 
philanthropic groups so that their rents are not 
high in comparison to what the renter receives. 
They have also become more popular in recent 
decades, since their restrictions have been reduced 
and since some of them have eliminated the prac- 
tice of charging for meals whether they are taken 
or not. Such homes are not numerous, relative to 
other forms of living arrangements, and the num- 
ber of rooms in them has not kept pace with the 
increasing demand. It requires a fairly large ac- 
cumulation of capital to build and maintain an or- 
ganized boarding home or residence club. 

Insofar as private capital has gone into provid- 
ing housing for the unattached, it has gone into 
the building of hotels. Hotels are not for the un- 
attached alone, of course, but cater in large meas- 
ure to transients and moderately well-to-do fami- 
lies. Hotels provide a fairly satisfactory living ar- 
rangement for high salaried unattached persons, 
but they are too expensive as a permanent resi- 
dence for the bulk of the unattached. A develop- 
ment of the last several decades, which combines 
some of the desirable features of both the hotel 
and the family home, is the apartment hotel. It is 
used by unattached persons as well as by families. 
The apartment hotel also tends to be expensive 
and sometimes requires a high initial outlay of 
money for furniture and other household essen- 
tials. 

The rooming house and the lodging house, 
wLich together provide housing for a very large 
proportion of unattached persons, are usually con- 
verted structures.^® That is, they were originally 
constructed to serve functions other than those 
which they are now serving. Few, if any, buildings 
are built with the intention of making rooming 
houses out of them. Thus, rooming houses tend to 
be old buildings, and not always suited for their 
purpose. Their sanitary facilities are old fashioned 
and perhaps worn out. The rooms are not spaced 
properly for individual living. There may be no 
fire exit, and if there is one it is likely to be 
through someone’s private room, which is usually 

The rank-order correlation, for the community areas 
of Chicago, between the proportion of units in converted 
structures and the proportion of roomers in the population 
IS +.69. 
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kept locked. In various other ways, the rooming 
house in a converted structure is an undesirable 
place to live. 

The most rapidly growing cities, region of coun- 
try held constant, are the ones which have the 
largest proportions of unattached. Rapidly grow- 
ing cities ha\e many advantages, but their housing 
facilities probably tend to be insufficient in num- 
ber. The areas within a city in which the un- 
attached can find furnished rooms tend to be the 
poorest ones. They are areas from which upper 
and middle class families ha\e mo\ed, and which 
industry and commerce are invading. Or they are 
along noisy arteries of transportation. The areas of 
Chicago in w hich the unattached are concentrated 
have been found by correlation/^ to be areas of 
economic blight, of commercial and industrial in- 
\asion, of old structures in poor condition, of 
dwelling units lacking such facilities as inside 
bathrooms and central heat, of overcrowded resi- 
dences owned by absentee landlords. These areas 
also have well-defined social characteristics: rela- 
tively few^ children in the population, a high sex 
ratio, proximity to red light districts, high venereal 
disease rate, high schizophrenia rate. Thus, the 
areas are characterized by a high degree of social 
disorganization to which the unattached contrib- 
ute after they have been there a while. They have 
two main advantages for the residents: (1) They 
tend to be near most of the places of work. (2) 
They tend to be near the centers of amusement/'^ 
and have characteristic service institutions which 
especially cater to the needs of the unattached. 

World War II increased the disadvantages of 
unattached living. The pressure on living quarters 
for the unattached increased so markedly that they 

Coefficients of rank-order correlation, for the commu- 
nity areas of Chicago, have been worked out between each 
of the indicated characteristics and the proportion of room- 
ers in the population. The data have been taken from a 
\ariet\ of sources* (1) Chicago Plan Commission and 
Woi-k Projects Administration, Residential Chicago, Vol. I 
of the Chicago Land Use Swvey, Chicago, 1942; (2) Ar- 
thur J Todd et al.. The Chicago Reci cation Swvey, 1937 , 
Chicago The Chicago Recreation Commission, 1937, (3) 
U. S Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United 
States. 1940, Population and Housing, Chicago, III., Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1942; (4) Chicago 
Department of Health, Health Data Book., Chicago* Dept 
of Health, 1939, pp 85-86; (5) R E. L Fans and H W. 
Dunham, Mental Disoidets in Urban Aieas, Chicago Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938, Appendix B 

“'^The rooming house areas in Chicago (1937) have a 
disproportionately large number of liquor establishments, 
billiard halls, cabarets, penn\ arcades, movie theatres. Thev 
have a low number of bowling allevs and dance halls 


were living m all the odd corners that unemployed 
men found for themsehes during the depression 
of the previous decade."^ The federal government 
belatedly went into the field of building housing 
for the unattached 15 months after it began on 
war housing for families."" But the dormitories 
were insufficient in number/^ and generally not 
nearly as adequate as the war housing built for 
families. Private owners of furnished rooms raised 
rents markedly for the unattached, despite O.P.x\.* 
price ceilings because the O.P A. could not ade- 
quately police the large number of furnished 
rooms and because the new rooms or “improved” 
rooms put on the market were not subject to 
O.P.A. control for their initial pricing. The O.P.xA.. 
even hurt the unattached as far as hotel rooms 
were concerned, because hotels found it more 
profitable to charge daily rates rather than w^eekly 
rates and so forced their guests to move every 5 
days This situation continues after the war, but, 
of course, there is an acute shortage of housing for 
families also. 

The over-all picture, then, is one of inadequate 
living arrangements for the great bulk of the un- 
attached population in American cities. There has 
been little interest, either on the part of private 
capital or on the part of the general public (as 
manifested through government) in remedying 
the situation. It is not mainly a matter of charity, 
since most of the unattached have relatively more 
money than do family heads to spend upon their 
living quarters. It is largely a matter of getting 
either government action or of getting private 
capital together to finance large projects. The new 
projects can be modeled after the existing resi- 
dence clubs, if the aim is to provide adequate liv- 
ing arrangements to meet the needs and desires 
of the unattached. The various occupational 
groups will need somewhat different facilities. 

The very poor among the unattached need hous- 

-^Lvonel C. Florant, “The Impact of the War on the 
Norfolk Ne^ro Community,” (Unpublished manuscript, 
Richmond* Population Studv, Virginia State Planning 
Board, Mav 26, 1942) Marv Skinner and Alice S. Nutt, 
“Adolescents Awav from Home,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 236 (November, 
1944), 51-59. 

““The Defense Housing Act of October 14, 1940, as 
amended Januarv 21, 1942 

Unpublished statistics made available through the 
courtesy of Miss Concnne K Robinson, National Housing 
Agencv, Federal Public Housing Authoritv (Letter, Au- 
gust 28, 1942). 

* Office of Price Administration, a Federal agency dur- 
ing World War II period — Eds 
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ing badly also. It is questionable whether private in order to increase their capacity for self-support, 
enterprise would find it profitable to build for this Some of the unattached persons themselves will 
group, although the Mills’ Hotels and other phi- continue to prefer to live in rooming houses, lodg- 
lanthropy-sponsored lodging houses built around ing houses, or one of the other forms of living 
the turn of the centurt" made regular profits. To- arrangements now predominant. There are aspects 
day, because of mcreased building costs and higher of privacy, anonymity, cheapness, about some of 
land values, housing for hoboes and the unem- these places which they prefer, and certainly no 

ployed would probably have to be a matter for one should try to force them to live elsewhere, 

philanthropic or government support. New build- But the United States can do what Great Britain 
ing would not be necessary if remodeling went had accomplished by the 1920’s — give these places 

along with conversion of older buildings. It might a continual and thorough inspection, and require 

be that some social ser\ice functions should be them to meet certain minimum standards of clean- 

given along with board and lodging for indigents, liness and completeness. 

The United States Supreme Court Declares 
Restrictive Covenants Unenforceable 

The historical context in which the Fourteenth been accorded the same rights as white citizens to 

Amendment became a part of the Constitution purchase, hold, and convey real property is to 

should not be forgotten. Whatever else the framers reject the plain meaning of language. . . . 

sought to achieve, it is clear that the matter of The power of the federal courts to enforce the 
primary concern was the establishment of equality terms of private agreements is at all times exer- 

in the enjoyment of basic civil and political rights cised subject to the restrictions and limitations of 

and the preser\ation of those rights from dis- the public policy of the United States as mani- 

criminatory action on the part of the States based fested in the Constitution, treaties, federal statutes, 

on considerations of race or color. . . . and applicable legal precedents. Wliere the en- 

White sellers, one of whom is a petitioner here, forcement of private agreements would be viola- 
have been enjoined from selling the properties to tive of that policy, it is the obligation of courts to 

any Negro or colored person. Under such circum- refrain from such exertions of judicial power, 

stances, to suggest that the Negro petitioners have 

From Chief Justice Vinson’s 6-0 opinions of the Court in the cases of Shelley v. Kraemer and McGhee v. Sipes et al 
and ot Hurd v. Hodge et al, and Urciolo et al v. Hodge et al,, all decided May 3, 1948 (respectively cases numbered 
72, 87, 290, and 291, October term, 1947). 


Will Traffic Strangle Our Cities? 

From ' Fortune” 

Those who suffer from traffic congestion in surge of vehicles grew more and more gaseous. 

New York City face a maddening truth: although torpid, and impenetrable. Less than a year after 

their pain can be relieved, it will probably go on gas rationing was lifted, over 390,000 cars, trucks, 

indefinitely. In the world’s largest traffic sore, their taxis, and busses were writhing their way through 

suffering seemed to approach unbearable proper- the stone grid of Manhattan Island every working 

tions this year. Week after week, the postwar day. For the fume-drenched people in those ve- 

From “The Traffic Outrage,” Fotume, 34 4 (October 1946). 122-129, 254, 257, 260, 263, 264, p. 123 quoted See 
also “A Da> in New York’s Traffic Jungle,” tbid,, pp. 266-267 
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hides it would be meager consolation to know 
that the city’s traffic was now almost exactly what 
it had been at the all-time peak m 1941. After 
three years of rationed driving on relatively open 
streets, the congestion seemed worse than it had 
ever been before. 

Today, cver}'one who drives into New York 
City know’s what to expect. Morning and after- 
noon, cars from New Jersey, Westchester, and 
Long Island choke up some $325 million worth 
of six-lane parkways and expressways that have 
been hailed as the world’s finest. A single flat tire 
or road repair pb, by cutting three lanes to tw^o, 
can mean a half-hour’s delay for hundreds of cars. 
Any weekday morning a driver is doing well if he 
can cross the George Washington Bridge and 
crawl down the six miles of the west-side elevated 
highway to midtown Manhattan in twenty-five 
minutes. Once off the highway, he will begin his 
worming way across town at three miles an hour 
or so, pushed by busses, shouldered by taxis, 
blocked by trucks. After 9:30 a.m. he may well 
find every midtown garage and parking lot 
jammed solid, so he will circle for perhaps twenty 
or thirty minutes looking for a stretch of free 
curb space. He may gamble on parking on an 
“express street.” If caught, it will cost him a $15 
ticket for a first offense and up to $50 for a fourth. 
But the police are scarce and many drivers now 
accept infrequent fines as a reasonable charge for 
the parking they cannot buy. A few' will pay for 
curb space with Christmas gifts to the cop on their 
street. By 10:00 a.m., cars have clotted solidly 
along Manhattan’s midtown and downtowm streets 
and a third hard core has formed across the river 
in dowmtown Brooklyn. By late afternoon, after 
the congestion has reached its peak, the tortuous 
disentangling of homeward cars begins to choke 
the main traffic arteries again. 

Within these daily churning tides of vehicles, 
the city’s real traffic sufferer — the non-driver — 
fights his painful w^ay. In busses, trucks, streetcars, 
taxis and on foot, he strains to move along city 
streets that have been narrowed from four lanes 
to tw^o by private cars parked bumper to bumper. 
His pain will be much w'orse if some heedless 
double parker has squeezed the passage to a single 
lane. A few blocks’ progress in bus or cab is such a 
time-wasting labor of sudden starts and infuriating 
halts that he will usually prefer the faster and less 


laborious struggle on foot through sidew’alk 
swarms. . . . 

The struggle against too much traffic is very 
much the same in every other big U. S. city today. 
The statistics elsew'here are smaller, and no other 
city suffers from the natural traffic bottlenecks 
peculiar to the shape of Manhattan Island. But in 
Chicago and Philadelphia and San Francisco, in 
Boston and Baltimore and a score of other cities, 
traffic congestion has become a postw’ar agony for 
millions. What it is now' costing the U. S. in lost 
time, labor, and trade is anybody’s guess. Esti- 
mates run as high as $25 million a day. For the 
New' York City region, the loss is certainly far 
above the unchallenged guess of $1 million a day, 
w'hich New" York’s Regional Plan Association ven- 
tured in 1927. . . . The toll in human and me- 
chanical efficiency is incalculable. Such losses, 
how'e\er, are only a fracuon of the total traffic bill. 

The toll is so serious that it is pertinent to ask 
w'hether traffic congestion might not one day 
choke all cities to death. The answer lies in a 
paradox: the traffic that chokes is precisely W'hat 
makes cities thrive. Traffic makes business good, 
and good business makes more traffic. And no 
one yet knows how' much traffic a big city can 
stand before the costs of congestion cut too deeply 
into the profits that heavy traffic creates. Presuma- 
bly when that point is recognized and reached, 
those who have profited w'ill provide their own 
remedies to reduce traffic congestion to the viscos- 
ity of healthy, heavy circulation. Such remedies 
might include a total parking ban throughout 
Manhattan’s congested areas, night deliveries by 
big trucks, and construction of off-street loading 
berths in buildings that are now taking over the 
public streets and sidewalks as private terminals. 

But there is little chance that these or other 
traffic remedies will soon be applied in New" York 
City. For in the worlds largest city there are, 
monstrously enlarged, all the basic barriers to traf- 
fic relief — political, legal, psychological, and finan- 
cial. Because of these, the city’s traffic victims are 
helpless. Those w'ho could help them have stub- 
bornly refused to apply even the simple medicines 
that could ease their suffering. These self-centered 
groups, blind to the costs of traffic congestion, see 
only the costs of the relief — and will not pay them. 
Congested traffic, in short, still seems too profitable 
to too many people. 
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One of the most important internal population 
shifts in history has been taking place gradually 
over a period of years in the United States. I refer 
to the clustering of people in and around the 
periphery of our larger cities. According to the 
United States Census of 1950, considerably more 
than half of our total population (56 per cent) is 
now living in what are defined as the 168 stand- 
ard metropolitan areas. These include the major 
cities together with the outlying districts which 
are deemed to be closely integrated with and de- 
pendent upon them. The total number of in- 
habitants living m these metropolitan areas now 
reaches 84 millions as compared with only 66 
millions in the rest of the entire nation.^ 

Not only are the majority of our people con- 
centrated in the metropolitan areas, but the popu- 
lation of these areas is increasing at a much more 
rapid rate than the rest of the country. During the 
past ten years, for example, the population of the 
metropolitan areas increased 21 per cent as com- 
pared with an increase of only 5.7 per cent in the 
rest of the country outside of the metropolitan 
areas. Stated in another way it may be said that 
80 per cent of the population growth in the U.S.A. 
during the past ten years occurred in the metro- 
politan areas. This is particularly interesting when 
we realize that the metropolitan areas are the ones 
with the lower birth rates and that the greatest 
natural increases in population are found in the 
more isolated rural districts. This can only mean a 
tremendous shifting of peoples in toward the 
metropolitan centers. 

There are many factors which have contributed 
towards metropolitan growth in the United States. 
Improvements in farm technology have enabled a 
smaller number of persons on farms to raise the 

^Calculations from “Population of Standard Metropoli- 
tan Areas: April 1, 1950,” U S. Bureau of the Census, 
1950 Census of Population, Preliminary Counts, Series 
PC-3, No. 3 


agricultural products required to feed a rapidly 
increasing total population. The output per farm 
worker has doubled since 1910,^ while tremendous 
improvements have been made in the yields of 
crops and herds. For example, the average cow in 
1790 produced 1,000 pounds of milk per year; 
today the average cow produces 5,000 pounds, and 
there are records of animals producing as much as 
50,000 pounds. There was a 30 per cent increase 
in the yield of corn per acre between 1920 and 
1945. The farm tractor has been rapidly replacing 
the horse as a source of power on the farm, and 
this is freeing land for the growing of food that 
formerly had to be used for the growing of feed 
for farm animals. Thus, the number of horses in 
the United States declined from 2U/2 millions in 
1915 to only 2 millions in 1950.''^ 

All of this has tended to free an increasingly 
large proportion of the inhabitants to engage in 
non-farm work. In 1820, 72 per cent of the work- 
ing population of the United States was engaged 
in agricultural pursuits and only 28 per cent in 
non-agncultural pursuits. By 1940, these percent- 
ages had shifted to 82 per cent engaged in non- 
agricultural pursuits and only 18 per cent in agri- 
culture. In 1940 there were only about as many 
agricultural workers in this country as there were 
in 1885 when the total population was less than 
75 millions.^ In the meantime, accelerated indus- 
trialization, the expansion of international com- 
merce, the rapid growth of the service industries 
and improved transportation and communication 
facilities have encouraged the congregation of 
peoples into large urban aggregates. Thus, 30.7 
per cent of the total urban population now live in 
the 25 largest cities. 


^ Agiicultwal Outloo\ Chaits. BAE, USDA, Washing- 
ton, D. C., October, 1950, p. 5. 

^ Data from BAE, USDA 

^Carl C Ta>lor and others, Rwal Life in the United 
States (New York. Alfred A, Knopf, 1949), p. 246 


From “Suburbanization as a Field for Sociological Research,” Rtnal Sociology, 16 4 (December 1951), 319-330. 
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But while numerous recognizable forces have 
been violently hurling population elements in the 
direction of the larger cities, many of these ele- 
ments have failed to stick permanently in the 
cities but have bounced back a short distance into 
what might be referred to as the suburban areas. 
In fact. It is really in the suburban areas where the 
most rapid increases in population are now taking 
place. Of the 84 million people living in the metro- 
politan areas in 1950, 35 million, or 42 per cent, 
live in the areas outside of the central cities. In 
these areas, the increase during the last ten years 
was 35 per cent as compared with an increase of 
only 13 per cent for the central cities. Fully half 
of the population increase for the entire nation 
since 1940 has occurred in the metropolitan areas 
outside of the larger cities.^ 

Since we know that employment opportunities 
for the vast majority of the local inhabitants do 
not exist in the suburban areas, we must con- 
clude that the common pattern for the gainfully 
employed is to use the suburb quite largely as a 
place to sleep and in which to keep their families 
while they commute to their jobs in the larger 
cities. Thus, The New York, Times recently esti- 
mated that about half of all the passengers now 
carried by American railroads are commuters, and 
that on a typical working day about half-a-million 
people move by train into lower Manhattan and 
the business section of Brooklyn from Long Is- 
land, Connecticut, Westchester and New Jersey 
This is in addition to the thousands who pour 
into New York by auto and bus each day from 
suburban areas in all directions. 

There is considerable evidence, moreover, to 
the effect that the process of suburbanization is 
not confined to the fringes of the larger cities, but 
that it is taking place even around the smaller 
ones. After a careful analysis of the 1940 census 
data Donald J. Bogue, of Scripps Foundation for 
Population Research, recently concluded that cities 
of all sizes are experiencing suburbanization. He 
states that from 1930-40, “the diffusive movement 
into suburban areas was characteristically a rural 
one. Upstart hinterland cities of all sizes lying 
outside the range of direct competition with the 
metropolis began to grow faster than the central 
and satellite cities. In doing so they tended to ac- 
cumulate rural populations about themselves. Even 
small cities were diffusing into rural territory and 


® U. S. Bureau of the Census, op at. 

^Nete Times, Sunda>, February 11, 1951. 


fostering their own tiny suburbs. Almost every 
area which grew at a pace in excess of the national 
rate of growth in the 1930-40 decade was accom- 
plishing decentralization in one of its forms.” " 

The suburban movement is undoubtedly a two- 
way process. Not only is the population from the 
city moving out to the nearby rural areas but the 
adjacent farm areas confronted by the expansion 
of cities are themselves caught up in the suburban 
movement. This may begin when a daughter from 
the farm family finds employment in a city office 
building, or a son gets a job in a department store. 
Part of the farm is later sold off as building lots; 
the agricultural enterprise becomes a part-time 
farm and the farm family gradually takes on a 
semi-urban orientation. The rural non-farm popu- 
lation has increased from 39 per cent of the total 
rural population in 1920 to 56.9 per cent in 1950 
(preliminary census data). 

In view of all of these developments one might 
well be wondering whether or not the really typi- 
cal American of the future will be found living in 
Suburbia rather than in Mainstreet, in Plainville, 
or in Middletown. Certainly such a prospect does 
not seem \ery far fetched in the Northeast. 

Reasons for Migration to the Suburban 
Areas 

The reasons for migrating to the suburbs are as 
diverse as the backgrounds of the suburbanites 
themselves. It should be said at the outset that not 
all clusters of population within a metropolitan 
area, but outside the central city, are suburbs. In 
those instances where the central city has merely 
overflowed its boundaries and spilled into the im- 
mediately adjourning territory, the built-up section 
is too closely identified with the parent city to be 
classified as a suburb. We would also rule out 
from consideration so-called industrial suburbs or 
satellite cities where industry has mo\ed out some 
distance away from the central city and resulted 
in a second smaller industrialized city. In other 
words, what we have in mind here is the residen- 
tial suburb situated at some distance from the city 
and necessitating daily commuting on the part of 
large numbers of the urban employed population. 

Speaking of this group, then, one may ask why 
they should prefer to live at considerable distance 
from their work and undergo all of the incon- 
veniences of several hours’ daily travel than to live 

’Donald J Bogue, Metropolitan Decent) alization: A 
Study of Differential Giowth, Scripps Foundation Studies 
in Population Distribution — No 2, August, 1950, p. 16. 
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in the city. In this connection the following face- 
tious definition of a commuter may he of interest: 

“A commuter is a man whose life is divided 
into two principal parts: coming and going. He 
is a goat in antelope’s clothing. He feeds on time- 
tables, asterisks, and footnotes. He thrnes on 
duplicated scenery. His life is one long series of 
two-hundred-yard dashes.” ® 

Generally speaking, suburbanization may be 
viewed as both a flight from the city and as an 
attraction towards the romantic ideal of country 
living. In the former case, it is a sort of escapism 
and may reflect deep insecurities of urban life.® 
While people find themselves dependent on the 
city for earning a livelihood, they flee from it as 
a dangerous place in w'hich to live and especially 
in which to rear a family. The first aspect of this is 
perhaps associated with the problem of health. 
People have long regarded the city as a less health- 
ful place to live in than the country. This belief 
may be illustrated, and will perhaps be reinforced, 
by an article appearing recently in Life Magazine 
under the title of “Science.” The opening sen- 
tence reads: “Every time a New Yorker takes a 
breath he inhales 69,000 particles of grit and dust. 
His lungs are nearly black. Almost everywhere in 
the United States the city dweller lives in a sea of 
coal, grime, sulphuric acid, ammonia and other 
aerial garbage that — whether or not fog may be 
involved — is generally called ‘smog.’ ” The mag- 
azine contains a full page of colored photographs 
purporting to show a comparison between the 
lungs of a farmer and those of a New Yorker. 
The farmer’s lungs appear to be a beautiful pink 
color while those of the New Yorker are dark and 
dingy. The caption for the farmer’s lungs reads: 
“Farmer’s lungs are still clean and pink after 39 
years of life, most of it spent in rural parts of the 
U. S. where he breathed no lung-clogging smoke 
or smog.” The caption for the New Yorker’s lungs 
reads: “New Yorker’s lungs after 40 years are 
blackened by carbon. Carbon itself is harmless to 
body but in city smoke it may be accompanied by 
harmful chemicals.” The writer does not wish to 
pass judgment on the validity of these “scientific” 
observations but merely to call attention to the fact 
that they fit in very nicely with the traditional 

1. Phillips, “The 7*58 Loses a Passenger,” Collier's, 
Apnl 11, 1925, p. 11 

® Solon T Kimball, The New Social Frontier' The 
Fringe, Michigan AES, Special Bulletin 360 (East Lansing 
June, 1949), p. 16 

Life, February 12, 1951, pp 60-61. 


conception of the harmful effects of city life. 

Closely related to the problem of health is that 
of congestion as a reason for people leaving the 
cities. Couples with growing children are espe- 
cially apprehensive about the lack of lawns, play 
grounds and space between dwellings as well as 
about congestion within the dwellings The prob- 
lem of what the youngsters can do during their 
spare time when not in school, or otherwise closely 
supervised, looms large to parents. The impersonal 
relations characteristic of the city are also a re- 
pelling force especially to families with young 
children. The next-door neighbors may be com- 
pletely unknown; they may have widely differing 
social backgrounds and standards; and this may 
cause a deep feeling of insecurity among parents 
and children alike. 

In the immediate future, fear of the atom or 
the hydrogen bomb may accentuate the flight from 
the larger cities. It has been remarked that what 
would be the most attractive bombing run in the 
world extends from Boston to Washington, D. C 
Over this stretch, the bombing crews would never 
be out of sight of choice bombing targets. 
Thoughts of what bombs might do to city water 
systems, power lines and transportation systems, 
with consequent interruptions to food supply, will 
probably stimulate still more people to search even 
more diligently for a secluded spot in some incon- 
spicuous outlying area. A glance at the ads in the 
New York papers these days will show that real 
estate dealers are already fully aware of the sales 
value of the bomb in disposing of rural properties. 

In addition to the forces of expulsion there are 
also forces of attraction at work. These become 
especially effective because the majority of our 
urban population either have rural backgrounds 
themselves or they are only a generation or two 
removed from the land. Those who were born in 
rural areas may reflect on their childhood and, 
perhaps forgetting the more unpleasant aspects, 
develop nostalgia for the open space, the green 
sod under foot, the clear skies overhead and the 
abundance of fresh air and sunshine. Even those 
who were born in cities may have developed a 
yearning for life in the country from the reminis- 
cences of their parents, from summers spent on the 
farm with their grandparents, or perhaps from 
the glowing accounts of rural living as depicted in 
literature. The idealized small community setting 
with its gemeinschaft relations has a romantic ap- 
peal to persons enmeshed in the complexities of an 
urbanized gesellschajt type of life. 
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The prospect of home ownership looms large as 
an attraction to many suburbanites. Many seem to 
feel that until they can mo\e into a home which 
they can claim as their own, even though heavily 
mortgaged, they are merely living a temporary 
existence. They feel blocked from home ownership 
in the city and turn towards the oud^ing districts. 
In this connection it is interesting to take note of 
the construction of hundreds of what might be 
called “suburban developments” with their neatly 
arranged rows of compact little houses all of the 
same variety, each placed on a neat little plot, 
sometimes even equipped with antenna for the 
installation of television and often containing a 
picture window through which the young family 
might obtain a nice view^ across the street into the 
neighboring picture wdndow. Usually these houses 
all sell for about the same price; and payments are 
arranged like rent on a monthly basis so that 
complete home ownership automatically becomes 
effective after 15, 20, or 25 years. It w^ould be in- 
teresting to learn to w’hat extent these little homes 
become permanent habitations for large numbers 
of families or to wTat extent they prove to be only 
temporary. Another interesting problem in this 
connection is w’hether or not the smallness of the 
house m these compact suburban developments 
tends to limit the size of the family of the occu- 
pants. In other words, does the family tend to con- 
fine its size to the available room, and if so, can it 
be said that contractors and construction com- 
panies exert unintended influence on the birth rate 
in this type of development^ 

The suburban movement also includes what 
might be called a “back to the land movement.” 
This encompasses a large population of urban 
w'orkers who, for various reasons, prefer to live 
in what might be referred to as the “deep coun- 
try” out beyond any of the closely built-up de- 
velopments or compact villages. These are rather 
venturesome souls who have a deeper love for 
mother nature and for the land than for close 
neighbors or for some of the modern conveniences 
and services available in compact communities. 
These open-country dwellers are usually faced 
with the necessity of providing their own water 
systems, septic tanks and cesspools, garbage dis- 
posals, and many other items. An automobile is as 
indispensable as a cook stove and many families 
would feel unduly isolated without two cars, espe- 
cially when the husband drives one to work. 
These families quickly learn that it is expensive 
to bring plumbers, electricians and carpenters from 


the city, and the husband or wife soon learns to 
putter around the house fixing leaky w^ater taps 
and even wnelding a respectable paint brush. All 
of this provides \ariety which breaks the monot- 
ony of specialized urban employment. 

These back-to-the-land movements gather mo- 
mentum during depression years when urban fam- 
ilies begin searching for w'ays of cutting down 
rent and supplementing the family income by 
means of part-time farming. Families with me- 
dium or low incomes feel that by raising a few" 
chickens, planting a vegetable garden, and grow- 
ing their own fuel they can reduce living expenses. 
The movement is by no means confined to periods 
of economic depression, however, but is associated 
generally with the improvement of rapid transpor- 
tation systems and the expansion of metropolitan 
communities. As early as 1929 it was estimated 
that 70 per cent of the farms in southern New 
England w"ere operated on a part-time basis,^^ 
There are many other tracts of land of consider- 
able size that are merely used as residence areas 
for families entirely dependent on city incomes. 
A few of the occupants of these holdings may be 
persons trying to retain their Wall Street salaries 
while paying a farmer’s taxes; but, most of them 
are probably middle and upper class families who 
are not so much concerned about the economics of 
the arrangement as about the alleged satisfactions 
of privacy and real country living. The deep-coun- 
try home has an especially strong appeal to people 
having sufficient income to equip it with all of the 
modern conveniences and gadgets now available 
to urban residents. 

In addition to these various groups entering the 
suburbs from the cities, mention should also be 
made of those persons who move directly in to- 
ward the suburban areas from the smaller and 
more remote towns, villages and rural areas. We 
do not know how large this group is. Among 
them one would probably find local school teach- 
ers, persons employed m the local service indus- 
tries, vegetable gardeners, and many others. Some 
of these undoubtedly are motivated by the desire 
to avail themselves of the “cultural,” educational 
and shopping facilities found only in a large me- 
tropolis. They, like many others, are frankly seek- 
ing certain advantages offered by a highly urban- 
ized society yet trying to avoid the disadvantages. 


John D. Black, TAe Rtiial Economy of New England 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Umversm Press, 1950'), 

p 562 . 
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Thus, they move in toward the big city, but they 
do not move all the way in. 

Problems for Research 

There are many aspects of suburbanization 
which we do not now thoroughly understand and 
which, in view of the growing importance of the 
movement, need to be explored. Among these we 
shall mention a few with the understanding that 
the list is by no means exhaustive. 

1. There is need for further identification and 
classification of suburban populations into meam 
ingful groupings or community types.^“ These 
probably would include aristocratic suburbs in- 
habited by w^ealthy families with their clipped 
hedges, country clubs and servants, and their se- 
vere restrictions against “undesirables”; compact 
suburban developments; quaint and picturesque 
country villages; and the more expansive rural 
areas containing part-time farms and non-farm 
dwellings interspersed among the farms. 

2. There is need for more information regard- 
ing the extent and selectivity of the migration. 
We have tried to indicate that while the move- 
ment to the suburban areas includes people with 
a wide range of social and economic characteris- 
tics, nevertheless there does appear to be a con- 
centration of persons in certain categories. The 
most common among these seem to be family 
units consisting predominantly of young adults 
and young children who are struggling to become 
home-owners, who yearn for life in a small com- 
munity setting or who seek to obtain for them- 
selves the traditional alleged values of rural life 
while retaining their urban employment. These 
characteristics have been observed in studies car- 
ried on in Connecticut, New York, and Michigan, 
but the studies have been somewhat limited in 
scope and need to be extended into other areas. 
Since the suburban movement, as was suggested 
earlier, involves migration both from the city out- 
ward and from the rural areas inward, informa- 
tion about the social and economic differences of 
the people participating in the various streams 
would be valuable. 

3. There appears to be need for information 
concerning the impact of suburban living on per- 
sonality. Do such factors as dual community al- 
legiance, hours of daily commuting, the absence of 
the husband or father from the family, and the 

Further study should also be made of the adequaq of 
the delineation and classification of standard metropolitan 
areas used bv the United States Census m 1950. 


predominance of women during the daylight 
hours, in any way influence the personalities of the 
children or of the other members of the family ^ 

4. Data are needed concerning the acquiring of 
social status in relation to the suburban move- 
ment. Are young families who want to “get 
ahead” impelled to move from the city merely in 
order to “keep up with the Joneses” even though 
Suburbia offers no particular advantages to them 
in personal well-being^ Is there a pattern of mo- 
bility from suburb to suburb which is pursued or 
is expected as one advances in the social hierarchy 

5. There is need for intensive studies of social 
conflict in local areas affected by the suburban 
movement. Ofter the suburbanites enter as new- 
comers to older established communities and, 
when they arrive in large numbers, gready dis- 
turb the status quo. They tend to carry into the 
older communities new ideas with reference to the 
expansion and modernization of schools, water 
systems, playgrounds, and community centers. Al- 
though many move to the suburb looking for a 
gemeinschaft type of society, they want to find it 
in a gesellschaft setting. They may admire the 
homey atmosphere of a rural community, but they 
often deplore the inconveniences of rural life and 
the unbusinesslike dealings of local merchants, 
servicemen, and officials. They sometimes meet 
“head on” with farmers and older residents in- 
terested in preserving the heritage of the past and 
who view with alarm any proposals which might 
have the effect of increasing local taxes. Thus, so- 
cial cleavages quickly develop between the new- 
comers and the older residents. Sometimes the 
influx of newcomers so profoundly affects the 
structure of the local community that there is 
obvious need for re-examination, and possibly re- 
organization, of the local governmental structure. 

6. The relations of the suburban areas to the 
parent city need to be thoroughly studied. The 
urban administrator is likely to hold the point of 
view that the suburbs are “strangling” the city. 
He would probably argue that a city such as New 
York, which serves as motherland for hundreds 
of surrounding towns and villages, must provide 
costly services such as traffic and parking facilities, 
police protection, water supply and waste dis- 
posal for nearly twice the city’s regular popula- 
tion yet can tax only those inhabitants living 
within its political boundaries.^^ On the other 

W Laas, “Suburbs are Strangling the City,” New 
Yo}f{ Times, June 18, 1950 
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hand, it can be shown that in some instances the 
revenue-producing advantages rest with the cities 
and towns where the industrial and commercial 
establishments are located rather than with the 
suburban communities where the workers live. 
This IS often the case when the suburbanites are 
drawn primarily from the lower income groups 
rather than from the upper.^”^ Some would argue 
for the reorganization of governmental units ob- 
literating political boundaries in the metropolitan 
areas and displacing these by a sort of city state 
organization which would definitely tie the cen- 
tral city and its contributory areas closely together 


A forceful example of this is found m the towns of 
East Hartford and Manchester, Connecticut. In East Hart- 
ford IS located the famous Pratt and Whitnev Aircraft Cor- 
poration At the present time about one-half of the total 
town re\enue of East Hartford comes from the taxes of 
this concern. Many of the Pratt and Whitnev workers, 
howe\er ha\e mo\ed to comparatively low-cost housing 
developments in the neighboring town of Manchester It 
is claimed that the tax revenue from some of these housing 
developments m Manchester is insufficient to pav for the 
additional burden placed on the town as a result of the 
required expansion of school facilities, fire and police pro- 
tection, water supply and other public services. Manchester 
is thus faced with rising taxes to meet these needs On the 
other hand, East Hartford has been able to lower the tax 
rate because of the revenue from Pratt and Whitney. 


into one governmental unit so that coordinated 
planning and administration could prevail. This 
proposal would probably not be very enthusiasti- 
cally received by the suburbanites, especially those 
searching for the small community situation. But, 
undoubtedly, there is need for further study of the 
political structure and its implications. 

7. We should be interested in learning to what 
extent the suburbanites are actually experiencing 
the realization of their aspirations in the suburban 
area. It might well be asked whether or not, for 
certain groups, suburban living turns out to be a 
delusion; and to what extent it is a “way out'’ 
for those who find themselves caught up in the 
web of urban occupations yet who feel insecure 
and thwarted by the prospect of continued resi- 
dence in the city. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that 
conscientious pursuit of the answers to some of 
these questions would lead one beyond the gen- 
erally recognized boundaries of sociology and deep 
into such neighboring disciplines as psychology, 
political science and land economics. The very 
nature and complexity of the problems would call 
for inter-disciplinary cooperation. That such co- 
operation would be both stimuladng and feasible, 
however, seems obvious where important and 
meaningful projects are involved. 


Arc Farm People Expendable? 

George W. Hill 

George W. Hill (1900- ), chairman, department of sociology and anthropology, University Cen- 

tral de Venezuela, Caracas, Venezuela. Principal works: Man-Land Adiustjyient (1938) and Man 


in the “Cut OveA' (1942). 

Through the ceaseless experiments of scientists 
in our agricultural laboratories and the effective 
distribution of their findings through such media 
as the state-wide extension service, Wisconsin’s 
farmers are learning that their natural or physical 
resources are exhaustible. 

What about people in agriculture^ The human 
resource. Here we are still m an exploitative era. 
The soil, humus, rainfall, and the flora, all of 
these we have learned to our sorrow are not ex- 
pendable. People are! At least so vvx continue to 
promote our agricultural policy. 


Is this a harsh statement.^ Let's try to get at the 
facts. 

To start with we have to remind ourselves of 
the obvious, which we so often completely over- 
look. Wisconsin has grown up. It’s come of age. 
No longer is there a steady influx of young, am- 
bitious immigrants of child-bearing age. No longer 
is there the need of buying the neighboring farm 
or two or three near-by farms to find a place for 
the sons who wish to follow farming. No longer is 
the population pyramid that of a rapidly growing 
vigorous society. On the contrary, the age pyramid 


From “Recent Population Changes in Rural Wisconsin,” Rwal Sociology, 12 (1947)- 169-172, pp 169-171 quoted. 
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IS becoming inverted: it is losing its wide base 
made up of the young ages and the concentration 
by ages is shifting toward the top of the pyramid. 

Unfortunately, separate statistics for the farm 
population are not available for census years earlier 
than 1920. But even in the short span between the 
census of 1920 and the one m 1940, remarkable 
differences are present to show the aging of our 
farm population. In 1920, 36.1 per cent of the 
farm population was under fifteen years of age, 
and 20.0 per cent was over forty-five years. In 
1930, these percentages were 33.8 and 23.2, and in 
1940, they were 28.3 and 28.4. In other words the 
proportions of the aged and the very young in our 
farm population have been reversed. 

The foregoing contrasts would be even greater 
were census data available to permit calculations 
for a span of two or three generations. . . . 

Farmers are becoming citified. They, too, ride 
in automobiles, use tractors, have running water; 


a large number have indoor toilets, electricity, etc. 
But }ust as their cit\ brethren, the\ likewise ha\e 
learned the art of family limitation. . . . 

Wisconsin’s farm families best able economically 
and socially to have and to rear children are the 
ones who are contributing less and less to the 
maintenance of our farm population. Certainly 
we can’t say they have any “surplus” to throw off 
to the cities. In fact, many of them . . . already 
find themselves approaching a deficit status. 
Added to the lowering fertility is an ever-increas- 
ing tempo of cityward migration. With more than 
half of our counties losing between 45 and 60 per 
cent of their 20 to 24 year-old girls in the past 
decade, it’s time that we began to think of human 
conservation. Without these girls there won’t be 
many farmer marriages, and whatever bachelors 
may be worth otherwise, they won’t long assure us 
an agricultural population. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. To what e.xtent did “Citizen Sam’s” activities 
involve his ego' Of what significance is ego- 
inv oh ement-^ 

2. In V levv of the high costs of slums summarized by 
Rumney and Shuman, what are some of the rea- 
sons why slums persist' 

3. How e.xtensive is the classification, “unattached 
persons,” in the United States' What kinds of 
people does it include^ 

4. Giv e some of the reasons why you think the prob- 
lem of housing the unattached person has been 
neglected. Would you agree with Rose as to the 
pressing nature of the problem' 

5. What was a race-restrictive covenant' For what 
purposes was it used^ 


6. Why does Fortune assert that although traffic con- 
gestion can be relieved, “it will probably go on 
indefinitely” ^ 

7. Who suffers from traffic congestion' Who benefits 
from traffic congestion^ 

8 How does the “e.xplosion” of our cities strain 
suburban institutions? 

9 What forces of expulsion and attraction have 
brought about the development of Suburbia? 

10. Why does Hill think that we are still in an ex- 
ploitative era so far as the human resources of 
agriculture are concerned' 

11. Why does Hill take a pessimistic view of present 
tendencies in Wisconsin migration? 




PART III 


Problem Periods in Family Life 




— C H A P T E R 7 — ^ 

Birth Throush Childhood 


In our changing society the processes of societal 
adjustment to changed life conditions occasion 
maladjustments in customary life experiences. 
These problem periods occur at critical or transi- 
tional ages from conception to the grave. For- 
tunately modern science is rapidly helping us to 
cope with some of the more serious of these new 
problems as well as with others of longer dura- 
tion. 

From time to time controversy has raged over 
who should have children and how many they 
should have. In such discussions, misinformation 
IS common with regard to the relative roles of 
heredity and environment in the formation of the 
personality. Kornhauser, through his Poll of Ex- 
perts, summarizes leading testimony on signifi- 
cant aspects of the heredity-environment contro- 
versy. Martin outlines the struggle of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America for “better 
babies.” He sums up briefly the present American 
position on birth control medically and legally and 
outlines Roman Catholic belief on this point. Ox- 
nam gives the substance of a resolution on planned 
parenthood signed by 3200 Protestant and Jewish 


clergymen. Upham, as a former president of the 
American Medical Association, furnishes the at- 
titude being taken by leading physicians tow^ard 
child-spacing. 

Unfortunately those who have babies do not 
always want them, and some who do not have 
babies suffer from not having them. Seeley tells, in 
a 1946 article, of the “black market” in babies that 
resulted in New York City from these only par- 
tially satisfied needs, but the conditions she de- 
scribes still persist and are to be found in other 
cities and, on a smaller scale, in villages and 
towns. Davis sets forth salient problem aspects of 
children whose parents have failed to “make a go 
of It,” an increasingly common affliction of Amer- 
ican married life. 

In homes which have wanted children, Gruen- 
berg mentions an area m which advice is gradu- 
ally helping people cope with personal and social 
problems which are common now. He discusses 
in detail how sex education from an early age m 
the home and through supplementary aid in the 
schools can help to launch better adjusted children 
into society. 


Does Heredity Make You What You Are? 

Arthur Kornhauser 

Arthur Kornhauser (1896- ), professor of psychology, Wayne Uni\ersitv. Principal works: with 

F A. Kingsbury, Psychological Tests in Business (1924); Hotv to Study (1924, 1937); Psychology joi 
Business Students: Syllabus (1940); Detioit as the People See It (1952), and widi Robert Dubin and 
Ardiur M. Ross, eds., Industual Conflict (1954). 


“He has his mother’s eyes, and her nasty tem- 
per, too.”. . .“That Jones family is full of brains; 
they’re all smart as a whip.”. . .“Naturally, Larry 
took to drink; look at the old soak his father was.” 
Are opinions like these valid? Do we inherit 


our strengths and weaknesses, or pick them up as 
we go.^ 

There is a pleasant illusion to the effect that our 
good qualities are of our own making, while our 
bad traits are due to heredity. When it comes to 


American Magazine Poll of Experts conducted b> Arthur Kornhauser, “Does Heredit\ Make You What You Are?” 
Ameucan Magazine (Ma\ 1946). Reprinted by permission 
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our children, however, we look eagerly tor signs 
that they have inherited our virtues. 

What are the facts? To find out, we took some 
questions along these lines to a number of the 
best-qualified experts. They are leading scientists 
in the field of human heredity — psychologists, 
biologists, anthropologists, who have made special 
studies of these problems. They are on the staffs 
of outstanding universities and research institutes 
throughout the United States. 

We would have liked these authorities to an- 
swer such general questions as: How important is 
heredity in shaping our lives ^ Or: Does heredity 
have greater or less influence than environment? 
But there are no answers to such questions, save in 
vague generalities. 

Heredity and environment are both indispensa- 
ble. In general, neither can be labeled more impor- 
tant than the other. The part heredity plays is 
vasdy different, depending on which human char- 
acteristics are considered and on whether the en- 
vironment gives people the opportunity to develop 
their inherited capacities. So the vital questions we 
put to the experts inquired about parti etdar char- 
acteristics of people living under normal Ameri- 
can conditions. 

We focused on 10 important human traits, such 
as intelligence, temper, energy, etc Regarding 
each, the question was how important a person’s 
^ heredity is in causing him to be better or worse 
than other people in that trait. 

Among the 10 characteristics put before the ex- 
perts, the one in which heredity was judged most 
clearly to play a leading role is intellectual ability; 
that is, how bright or how dull a person is. Here 
are the experts’ answers on that trait: 

1. Differences between individuals are de- 
termined almost completely by heredity; 
affected little or not at all by normal dif- 


ferences m environment 11% 

2. In laige measure by heredity, but also af- 
fected considerably by normal differences 

in environment 80% 

3. Somewhat by heredity, but in larger 
measure by differences in environment 8% 

4. To no significant extent by heredity, al- 
most completely by environment 0% 

5 No judgment possible on basis of existing 
e\ idence 1 % 


More than 9 out of 10 believe that inherited 
capacity is the major factor in our intelligence. 

The experts’ conclusions regarding musical taU 
ent are nearly the same; 4 out of 5 state that supe- 
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nor or poor musical ability depends m large meas- 
ure on heredity. 

A majority of the experts also place 2 other 
characteristics among those where heredity is most 
important in accounting for differences between 
people. These are: first, dexterity and freedom 
from clumsiness; and, second, amount of energy 
and vigor. 

At the other extreme, environment was judged 
most clearly predominant in causing people to 
have race feelings and prejudice. More than 9 out 
of 10 experts declare that feelings against other 
races are not at all due to a person’s heredity. 

We also asked the experts about 2 other traits 
often charged against heredity — criminal tend- 
encies and alcoholism. The answers definitely deny 
that the traits of the criminal and the drunkard 
can be blamed principally on their heredity. En- 
vironmental influences are thought more largely 
responsible by an overwhelming majority of the 
authorities. 

The other 3 characteristics we asked about are: 
good or bad disposition (cheerful, gloomy, etc.), 
qitic\ temper, and degree of general nervousness. 
These traits occupy a middle ground between the 
two sets already mentioned. Heredity and en- 
vironment are judged nearly equal in influence 
for these, but with a slight majority of experts say- 
ing environment predominates. 

On all these points there are disagreements 
among the experts, due to the scarcity of clear-cut 
facts. The final answers are not known. As many 
as 1 in 5 of the authorities flatly declare that no 
judgment can be given at present about certain of 
the characteristics. When leading scientists remain 
that uncertain, the rest of us have to warn our- 
selves not to be too sure of our own ideas on the 
subject. 

In sharp contrast, the scientists are definite and 
in agreement about a physical trait, like eye color. 
On this, 99 per cent of the answers say “deter- 
mined almost completely by heredity.” Even for 
the mental qualities judged most influenced by 
heredity this reply is given by only 1 expert in 
10, Most of the authorities do not think that any 
of our mental traits are determined completely by 
our heredity. The right environment can almost 
always lead to better development of our charac- 
teristics. 

We put several other disputed points about 
heredity to the experts. For one thing, many peo- 
ple believe that whenever they see a child who is 
like his parent in being selfish or dishonest, ex- 
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tremely ambitious, or lacking ambition, he must 
have inherited these qualities. The authorities 
unanimously reject this conclusion. They empha- 
size the fact that children learn these traits to a 
large extent from the example their parents set 
and the training they give. Though heredity may 
well play some part, we are never justified in as- 
suming that simply because the same behavior 
occurs in parent and child, it must have come 
about through inheritance. 

Another belief we checked on is the idea that 
some of the things a parent has learned can be 
passed on by heredity to his or her children. For 
example, if a mother, as a girl, developed a special 
fear of cats, will her children inherit this tend- 
ency? Will the fact that a father became a skilled 
mathematician make his son inherit better mathe- 
matical ability than if the father had never studied 
mathematics?^ The answer is again practically 
unanimous that such beliefs are false. Parents can- 
not change or improve what their children in- 
herit. But, naturally, the parents’ own develop- 
ment can profoundly affect what they give their 
children through the environment they provide. 

The experts also threw into the discard the idea 
that the thoughts and fears of an expectant mother 
may be transmitted to her unborn child. They em- 
phasize that there is no way in which this could 
possibly occur. Certainly not, that is, if it refers 
to the specific contents of the mother’s mind. 

A few of them do point out, however, that the 
mother’s emotions, worry, or nervousness may 
affect the physical condition of the unborn infant, 
and in this way may indirectly make the child 
more nervous, tense, or emotional than it would 
otherwise have been. These effects would not be 
hereditary; they are results of the environment in- 
side the mother’s body. But the more important 
fact, on which the experts agree, is that there is 
no truth to the old idea that particular mental ex- 
periences of the mother have specific effects on the 
child. 

One vital theme runs through the experts’ re- 
plies regarding heredity. It is this: The effects of 
heredity and environment depend on each other. 


Xo matter what good qualities our heredity gives 
us, they amount to nothing unless the environ- 
ment lets them come out Xo matter what bad 
qualities we inherit, the right treatment will make 
them less bad than they otherwise would be. 

Imagine an environment in which children 
grew up without ever hearing any music. Even 
remarkable inherited musical talent would get no- 
where; it would have no chance to develop. But, 
given normal circumstances, some of the children 
become gifted performers, while others cannot 
learn to carry a tune. Whenever some children are 
deprived of opportunities to develop any of their 
abilities, it tends in the same way to waste native 
talents and superior intellects. 

The case is similar for traits like cheerfulness, 
temper, or energy. For example, insufficient food, 
or family emotional strains, can go far to ruin 
what could have been highly favorable characteris- 
tics. 

Body build or inherited physical defects likewise 
have altogether different effects on personality, 
depending on how they are received in particular 
surroundings. If the person who is unusually 
short, or ugly, or has dark-colored skin, is treated 
as an outcast or inferior, then the physical con- 
dition results in emotional troubles. With a differ- 
ent social environment, the same individuals might 
become happy, well-adjusted persons. 

In a word, heredity is not something we must 
submit to m resignation. Rather, the challenge is 
to find or create environments which will make 
the most of our hereditary possibilities. It is con- 
ceivable that the future may bring drugs, injec- 
tions, surgery, and new educational methods that 
will overcome or correct all sorts of inherited men- 
tal quirks and defects. 

But even now, without looking into the dim 
future, it is the conviction of most of the experts 
that our mental characteristics depend in con- 
siderable degree on our surroundings. As we im- 
prove the conditions under which people grow 
up, we shall do a much better job of letting each 
person go as far as his own heredity makes pos- 
sible. 
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Birth Control: Where Do We Stand Today? 

Ralph G. Martin 

Ralph G, Martin (1920- ), journalist. Author: Boy f^om Missouri (1946); The Best Is None Too 

Good (1948). 


Thirty years ago birth control was only a whis- 
pered word at a drugstore counter; today it rocks 
the world. 

And what is it? 

The simplest definition: population control by 
contraceptives. 

And why does it rock the world? 

Because it affects the life and death of millions 
of people, because it’s become one of the great 
throbbing issues of our time, argued in laws, hot 
words and papal pronouncements. 

Pageant doesn’t plan to argue. But it recognizes 
an urgent need to tear the top off the subject. 

You can start on the second floor of an old 
building on Main Street in Mineola, New York, 
one of Planned Parenthood Federation’s 594 clin- 
ics, Why start there.? Because Planned Parenthood 
has become a synonym for birth control, because 
this Federation is the one big group internationally 
geared to the problem. They’ll send advice and 
literature to anyone anywhere in the world, but 
their main concentration is here. 

And this Mineola clinic is typical. Everything 
meticulously clean, a faintly antiseptic smell com- 
ing from the doctor’s office, and pictures of babies 
everywhere. 

“Some people are surprised to see all these baby 
pictures,” said Registered Nurse Pearl Z. Britting. 
“They’ve picked up the idea somewhere that all 
we want to do is stop women from having babies. 
And that’s just not true. We believe in babies, the 
more the merrier — as long as women are healthy 
and can afford them.” 

She opened a pamphlet and pointed. “That’s 
our charter,” she said: 

1. To make medical advice on birth control 
available to married women who want it. 

2. To provide a consultant and referral service 
to physicians for childless couples who desire ad- 
vice on infertility. 

Or you can put it this way: they’ll help women 
to have children and they’ll help women to pre- 


vent having them (for reasons of health and eco- 
nomics). 

Nurse Britting emphasized other things: that 
the clinic only gave contraceptive information to 
married women; that their typical patient was a 
woman well enough to have a sex life, but for 
whom pregnancy would be dangerous; that fees 
were based on ability to pay and started from 
minus-nothing (“we reimburse those who can’t 
afford to pay for transportation”). And they’ve 
had 10,000 patients since the Mineola clinic 
opened in 1935. 

The stress was on privacy. Nurse Britting told 
of another clinic that didn’t do so well because it 
used a cottage near the heart of a small town. 
“And just about clinic time, all the neighbors 
would sit out on their porches to see who was 
coming to the clinic.” 

They use women doctors only, because patients 
prefer them. For those women in the middle age 
group of greatest danger, they also give cancer 
detection exams, the Papanicolaou smear test. Of 
the first 1,000 checked, Dr. Evelyn V. Berg sent 
525 to their own doctors and clinics for further 
examination. 

Point Two in the clinic charter gears itself to 
the fact that one out of every 10 couples in this 
country seemingly can’t have children. For them, 
the clinic gives repeated physical exams of the 
pelvic area, temperature charts to find the opti- 
mum fertility time, and if that doesn’t work, the 
women are turned over to more elaborate fer- 
tility clinics [Parenthood Federation operates 28 
of the 152 such clinics in this country — Eds.^. 
Treatment success runs to 20 per cent. 

What’s the next stop? Well, in any discussion 
of birth control, you’ll always hear somebody 
mention, “Catholic opposition.” So you check 
into it, and it’s true. Catholic opposition to birth 
control is complete and unyielding. And nobody 
questions the fact that Catholics form the strong- 
est force against it. And why ? 


From “Birth Control* Where Do We Stand Today? Legally, Medically, Religiously, Politically,” Pageant (July 1952). 



"Do you believe in the teaching and practice of Birth Control?'* 


THE PUBLICS ATTITUDE 






(The Wexton Co. tor Public Affairs Committee, Inc Reprinted by permission from 
Herbert Yahraes, “Plannmg Your Family,” Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 136, 1948, 

p. 9.) 
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To Catholics everywhere, birth control is mainly 
a moral issue. 

Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical “On Christian 
Marriage,” said, “Since the conjugal act is des- 
tined primarily by nature for the begetting of 
children, those vv^ho in exercising it deliberately 
frustrate its natural power and purpose, sin 
against nature and commit a deed which is shame- 
ful and intrinsically vicious.” 

Equally specific were words of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. “Next to murder, by which an actually 
existent being is destroyed, we rank this sin by 
which the generation of a human being is pre- 
vented,” And St. Augustine wrote, “Intercourse 
even with one’s legitimate wife is unlawful and 
wicked where the conception of offspring is pre- 
vented.” 

Their point is plain. Birth control, by which 
they mean birth prevention, is immoral — always 
has been and always will be, because it opposes 
the Natural Law looked upon as binding upon 
all men. . . . 

Catholics say this: God does not tell mothers 
‘how many children they are to have. He simply 
forbids tampering with the functions of nature. 
There is such a thing as spacing of children 
within the framework of God’s law. It is done 
through continence, restraint, self control. . . . 

Contraception is put by orthodox Catholics m 
the same class with sms called unnatural, such 
as homosexual intercourse. “And the reason is 
that it is like them a perversion, an abuse of the 
sexual act and consequently a positive destruction 
of sexual energy and activity.” 

That’s the current position: the Catholics say 
it’s morally wrong * and Planned Parenthood 
Federation urges it as an economic and social 
need. Meanwhile the issue bulges out into com- 
plicated other factors. 

The more you research the subject, the more 
you realize how tightly it’s tied up with the prob- 
lems of world population. Everybody agrees that 
huge parts of the world’s people are overcrowded 
and underfed. It’s a chronic dilemma that can rip 
apart the peace of the world So what’s to be 
done ? 

Food and health experts suggest improved 
farming methods, new chemical fertilizers, mass 
innoculations, a Point Four program of public 
health. Others recommend migration of surplus 

* See the following selection for a statement by an 
eminent clergyman, representative of a widely held Protes- 
tant and Jewish viewpoint. 


populations to the underdeveloped countries of 
the world, and still others claim the quickest 
weapon is birth control. 

Here are some facts: 

Every second beat of your pulse a new baby is 
born. That means 25 million more people on this 
earth every year. It took almost two million years 
for the world’s population to reach 900 million by 
1800, and within less than a hundred years that 
figure has more than doubled (current total al- 
most lYz billion). By the end of this century it 
will be half again as large. 

Here’s a sample: Asia’s population inmase dur- 
ing the past century equals Europe’s total popu- 
lation. Countries all over the world like Puerto 
Rico and parts of Africa will double their popula- 
tion within 25 years. India alone added 50 million 
people in 10 years. If medical science suddenly 
cut India’s death rate to the low American level, 
and if India maintained her present birth rate — 
she could fill five earths in a single century. 

China has averaged one serious famine every 
year for the past 2,000 years. An American Red 
Cross report in 1929 gave these reasons for stop- 
ping famine relief there: relief resulted always in 
immediate population increase which meant in- 
creased misery in the form of more hunger and 
starvation for even more people than before. 

Demographers (population scientists) point out 
that two-thirds of the world’s people just don’t 
get enough to eat. 

“And unless the problems of underdeveloped 
countries are solved, one of two things is likely 
to happen,” said Britain’s UN representative, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb. “Either there will be an outburst 
of anarchy, or some attempt will be made to 
solve their problems on Stalinist lines.” 

And so what’s the solution? Is it more impor- 
tant to export new fertilizers and farming tech- 
niques or birth control kits.? 

Some, at least, say the latter: 

“Next to the atom bomb, the most ominous 
force in the world today is uncontrolled fertility,” 
said Robert Cook, Journal of Heredity editor. 
“The scramble for bare subsistence by hordes of 
hungry people is tearing the fertile earth from the 
hillsides, plunging millions of human beings into 
utter misery. The peoples of all nations are rush- 
ing into a desperate genetic crisis.” 

India decided it couldn’t wait to find out what 
was best. It asked the United Nations World 
Health Organization for help — birth control help 
— and got it: a string of beads. 
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That string of beads may some day turn out to 
be one of the most important strings in the world, 
because it’s a method of birth control; it ties in 
with the rhythm of fertility and sterility occurring 
in the monthly cycle of a woman’s menstrual 
periods. 

“We designed those beads in different colors,” 
said Dr. Abraham Stone, director of the Margaret 
Sanger Research Bureau, closely affiliated with 
Planned Parenthood on a research basis. “Pink 
for the menstrual period, red for the fertile pe- 
riod and green for the safe period. The woman 
can even wear it as a necklace, but each day she 
moves a bead, and the color tells her if she can 
have intercourse without too much danger of 
conception.” 

Promoting the project, now part of India’s na- 
tional planning, Dr. Stone set up five pilot clinics 
early this year, outlined a mass educational pro- 
gram of films and posters, along with a slogan, 
“India must produce more and reproduce less.” 

Nobody can safely guess at the success of this 
project, but Dr. Stone hopes for 60 per cent. . . . 

In another book, The Sterile Period in Family 
Life, published under the imprimatur of the late 
Cardinal Hayes, authors V. }. Coucke and Dr. 
J. J. Walsh say, “As regards the end of marriage, 
we must assiduously keep in mind that the end 
of this institution was not that children should 
or even could be born in every family, but that 
through this institution the conservation of the 
species should be sufficiently provided for.” 

Pope Pius XI in his encyclical of 1931 dis- 
cussed the idea of the Rhythm Method. This the 
Church neither approves nor disapproves, but 
merely tolerates, and only if three factors are 
present: 

1. There is a sufficiently serious reason for a 
couple to use this method, sufficiently serious to 
justify side-stepping the first purpose of marriage. 
2. Both husband and wife are truly willing to 
follow the method — neither one can force the 
other to adopt this system. 3. The use of this 
method must not cause moral sins against chas- 
tity. 

Rhythm control is only one of many birth con- 
trol methods. For men, coitus interruptus (with- 
drawal before climax) probably predates the 
calendar. Fallopius introduced the sheath in 1564, 
Casanova developed it in the 18th century and 
British Dr. Condom soon afterwards crusaded 
for it. For women, the last count showed 636 
brands of contraceptive products, the most effec- 


tive of which is the individually fitted diaphragm 
used with ]elly. Altogether contraceptives today 
are a 250-milhon-doIlar industry. 

The National Research Council in the United 
States has allotted $100,000 to its Committee on 
Human Reproduction for a great many projects, 
one of which is the search for a simple contra- 
ceptive. The general scientific feeling right now 
is that existent contraceptives are too complicated 
for primitive peoples. 

You find this much when you talk to doctors 
about birth control — they’re not much concerned 
with Its social-economic-moral-legal right or 
wrong, but with how all this affects their indi- 
vidual patients. 

Again, the viewpoints vary. 

“Mathematical calculations based on menstrual 
dates are scarcely reliable or opportune in mo- 
ments of sexual excitement. It places too much of 
a strain on human nature,” said Dr, George 
Kosmak in the American Medical Association 
Journal, He based his statement on the fact that 
w^oman’s sexual desire is at a peak when the 
rhythm method demands abstinence. 

And Dr. Abraham Stone added a postscript, 
“At this stage we do not consider the thermometer 
a contraceptive device.” 

Still, rhythm control can work. But it takes 
strict control and its success isn’t as predictable. 

When contraception becomes a matter of life 
and death for their patients, few doctors disagree. 
The A. M. A. put it simply: “In all cases the 
legal justification is the medical need of the pa- 
tient.” 

With the exception of two states, there just 
isn’t any legal problem. Judicial interpretation has 
so loosened local laws that you can now set up 
birth control clinics, disseminate information, sell 
and distribute contraceptives anywhere in 46 
states. 

That isn’t true in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. The Massachusetts State Supreme Court 
ruled that doctors cannot prescribe contraceptives 
to protect the health or even the lives of their 
patients. They did rule that druggists could sell 
some devices — but only for the purpose of pre- 
venting venereal disease. As for birth control 
clinics, state police shut them all down in a series 
of raids in 1938. 

Connecticut prohibits the use of any device to 
control conception. This law applies to doctors 
and nurses. And when a doctor asked the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court if the law would be con- 
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strued to interfere with his prescription of contra- depths to which it usually sinks, 

ceptives for patients to whom pregnancy meant To the vast millions of Americans, the prob- 
almost certain death — they voted 3 to 2 that it lem is pointed and personal. Should we have a 
would. So Connecticut doctors can legally per- child e\ery 12 months^ Should we practice con- 
form abortions on patients for whom, they are tinence or use contraceptives ^ What s morally 

convinced, childbirth would mean certain death right and what’s morally wrong? How many 

— but these same doctors are not permitted under children can we afford? Whom should we listen 

the law to prescribe contraceptives to prevent con- to most of all? The priest? The state? The doc- 

traception. tors ? 

What does it all add up to? The American mood seems to be changing. 

It all adds up to one of our most complicated Once not so long ago, birth control was totally 

controversial problems. You find “authorities” on taboo; today colleges openly discuss contraceptives 

every side contradicting one another. But noth- in their marriage courses, restrictive laws are 

ing much anyone says is going to change minds. loosening, and many organizations have come out 

The only value in discussion is to make it clear in its favor. 

that neither side is merely perverse or ignorant. Yours is the final word. But this much is for 

This at least contributes to the cause of tolerance sure — birth control is no longer something that 

and may lift the level of controversy from the can be hush-hushed out of existence. 


Planning Our Children 

G. Bromley Oxnam 

G. Bromley Oxnam (1891- ), bishop, Washington Area, Methodist Church; former president, 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Principal works: Social Principles of Jesus 
(1923); Youth and the New Ameiica (1928); The Ethical Ideals of Jesus in a Changing World 
(1941); and Labor and Tomorrow's World (1945). 

Thirty-two hundred Protestant and Jewish spect for personality. Planning for our children 

clergymen have signed a resolution urging the so that the mother’s health may be preserved and 

inclusion of planned parenthood services in hos- healthy children born should be our real interest, 

pitals and other agencies throughout the nation When we make available to mothers sound scien- 

because they believe that such service makes tific information which is used for the high moral 

fundamental contribution to the preservation of objective of bringing to our families healthy, 

the American family. It was but yesterday that happy children, we are wisely using scientific 

some persons, in the name of religion, condemned means for moral ends. Religious leaders are awake 

the use of anesthesia at childbirth, arguing suffer- to the dangers to family life which planned par- 
ing was the just lot of women because of the sm enthood can help to correct. Communities which 

of Eve. Similarly, there are those who now il- fail to provide proper marriage counseling, sex 

logically condone planned parenthood if conti- education and child-spacing service are recreant 

nence or the “rhythm theory” are practiced, but to their trust. Fundamentally, the family rests 

condemn it if scientific means are used. They upon the acceptance and the practice of the law 

miss the religious reason wEich rests on the re- of love as it is revealed in the prophets and Jesus. 

From “The Fight for Better Babies,” U)o\ (April 1, 1947). Reprinted by permission, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. See also the publication, “Moral Aspects of Birth Control* (1938). 
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Medical Attitude toward Child Spacing 

J. H. J. Upham 

J. H. J. Upham (1871- ), dean, College of Medicine, Ohio State University, 1927-1941; presi- 

dent, American Medical Association, 1937-1938. 


Childbirth ranks among the major causes of 
death m the United States. The latest available 
figures on this killer show that 78,000 babies are 
born dead each year, 72,000 die in the first month 
and 7,000 mothers die in childbirth. There can be 
no doubt that a very substantial part of this waste 
of human life is the result of ignorance on the all- 
important subject of parenthood — ignorance on 
the part of parents who have been woefully un- 
prepared for marital responsibility; ignorance on 
the part of physicians who have been inadequately 
trained in the field of human reproduction. Par- 
ents and prospective parents by the millions are 
completely uninformed on the importance of child 
spacing to the health of the mother and all her 


children. Physicians — as is shown by an unusually 
comprehensue survey just completed by Dr. Alan 
Guttmacher of Johns Hopkins — have a better un- 
derstanding of the need for child spacing than 
they have training in conception control. While 
96 per cent approve of it for some reason, only 
25 per cent had any kind of training in their 
medical schools. However, it is an indication of 
progress that 73 per cent of those who were gradu- 
ated after 1934 had some training in this field. 
The extension of planned parenthood services to 
the millions now denied it through the medium of 
adequately trained medical personnel will be one 
big step toward the reduction of infant mortality 
and the improvement of maternal health. 


From “The Fight for Better Babies,” Look, (April 1, 1947) Reprinted b} permission. 


Black Market in Babies 

Evelyn Seeley 

Evelyn Seeley, free-lance vvTiter; instructor in journalism. New York University, 


There are two black markets in babies in New 
York: 

First and foremost is run by the ruthless operators 
who cash m on the unmarried mother’s desperation 
and the adoptive parents’ longing for whatever the 
traffic will bear. 

The other is more sentimental than commercial. 

The price of the money-making “baby brokers” 
ranges from |500 to $10,000. Right now $1000 
is a typical low figure here — $500 down and $500 
when you get the child. Fees of $2500 and $5000 
are not extraordinary and several $10,000 fees 
have been reported. 

These people often work in doctor-lawyer teams, 
sometimes drawing in nurses or ex-social work- 


ers, and there are believed to be several nation- 
wide chains. They work mostly through private 
or proprietary hospitals, having been pretty 
thoroughly ostracized in the public institutions. 
They work fast, sometimes forcing their way into 
hospitals with adoption papers all prepared. Their 
patients register as “Mrs.” and the babies are 
placed in nurseries outside the city. . . . 

Among the other groups of intermediaries are 
many good persons, well-meaning, kindly, who 
have come into the adoption field for emotional 
rather than financial reasons. Among them also 
are bitter people whom experience and observa- 
tion have made scornful, with good reason, of 
rigid and moralistic social agency procedure. 
Many of them refuse to accept money from 


From “Black Market in Babies Sells New-born Infants for Adoption,” New York PM (December 8, 1946), p. 7. Cop\- 
nght 1946, The Newspaper PM, Inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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adoptive parents, or will take just enough to 
cover the expenses o£ the mother. You find an 
occasional doctor or social worker who has not 
only risked her professional standing but spent 
her own income in this work. 

Some of these placements will be thoughtful, 
careful and good. The danger is in the general 
lack of training, of standards, of responsibility to 
authority. 

Doctors, for instance, who pride themselves on 
the precision and skill with which they deliver 
a child, will proceed to give that child away 
without recourse to professional knowledge. 

Such a doctor will get great emotional satis- 
faction from relieving the panicky unmarried 
mother-patient and giving her child to the frus- 
trated patient who has tried vainly to become a 
mother. 

This practice has stopped, it is believed, in 
public hospitals because of a two-year campaign 
of ostracism of doctors who indulge in it. It still 
thrives, howe\er, in private institutions. 

The commercial placement is, of course, the 
greater menace. With money involved, the mother 
may be trapped into an unwilling surrender. The 
child may be placed with the highest bidder. A 
wealthy home may not mean the child’s happi- 
ness, and social workers meet many problems 
adolescents adopted into such homes. 

Tragic stories emerge from unskilled placement 
of mental defectives or children who develop 
handicaps which the average home cannot handle. 

The agencies now admit publicly that the ‘'baby 
brokers” have the upper hand in this vital area. 

The agencies admit that they are alarmed by 
this rapidly growing black market and their diffi- 


culties in solving this problem. Recendy the 
United Hospital Fund, the Welfare Council of 
New York, and the New York Academy of 
Medicine formed the New York City Committee 
on Adoptions to in\estigate the black market and 
try to find out what happens and why. They will 
try to figure out the bottlenecks in the City’s 
adoption practices carried on through five place- 
ment agencies — the State Charities Assn., Child 
Adoption Committee, the Spence-Chapin Child 
Adoption Service, the New York Foundling 
Home, the Catholic Home Bureau and the Free 
Synagogue Child Adoption Committee. They 
will try to get back from the “baby brokers” a 
job that should be theirs. . . . 

If . . . [the Committee] gives a candid report, 
it will have to admit these facts: 

Three to five babies are being born every day 
in New York who need adoptive homes, but only 
one or two of them will be placed through an 
authorized agency — the black market will ta\e 
care of the rest. 

Ten times as many parents as babies wait 
anxiously on agency lists, and some of them give 
up and turn to the black market. Other would-be 
parents never come near the agencies at all. . . . 

It is estimated that 500 to 1000 unmarried 
mothers bear children in New York each year. 
Known to the City Dept, of Welfare are 500 to 
600 children awaiting placement, and many others 
known to the courts have not yet been referred 
for placement. Adoptions in New York [in 1945] 
ran to 1395, but nobody knows nor can one find 
out how many children were secretly placed here 
and never legally adopted. Less than one-third of 
these babies were placed through the agencies. 


Children of Divorced Parents 

Kingsley Davis 

Kingsley Da\is (1908- ), professor of Sociology, Columbia University Principal publications: 

editor, Woild Population in Tiansition (Vol. 237, The Annals, January 1945); with Ana Casis, 
Uibamzation in Latin Amenca (1946); editor with Harry C Bredemeier and Marion J. Levy, Jr., 
Modern American Society (1948); and Human Society (1949). 

In the United States, as in other Western na- lem. This is due primarily to the peculiar social 
tions, the child of divorced parents constitutes a structure that Western peoples have developed, 
relatively new, acute, and unsolved social prob- It is not due, as many people believe, to the rising 

From “Children of Di\orced Parents* A Sociological and Statistical Analysis,” Law and Contemporary Problems, 10 
(19*14) 700—720, pp 719-/20 quoted. Reprinted by permission from Law and Contempor ary Problems, published by 
the Duke Universitv School of Law, Durham, North Carolina. Copyright 1944 by the Duke University Press 
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divorce rate. The divorce rate has risen steadily 
and IS likely to rise still more, yet such a trend 
merely increases the incidence of, but does not 
create, the problem. There are societies in which 
the divorce rate is higher than in the United 
States, but where the problem of the divorced 
child hardly exists. In primitive or archaic kinship 
societies the allocation of the child to the mother’s 
or the father’s family is usually automatic, and 
the child has substitute parents and many kins- 
men living with or near him; consequently, the 
adjustment after dnorce is quite easy. Our so- 
ciety, on the other hand, has a small family system 
with little emphasis on extended kinship, with 
equalitarian rights of the parents in the child, 
and with intense emotional involvement in both 
the marital and the parental relationship. As a 
consequence the child’s future must be decided in 
each divorce case by the discretion of the court, 
with few principles other than the vague “wel- 
fare of the child” to guide it. The parents often 
use the child as an instrument of mutual conflict. 
They also compete for his custody, though not 
for his support. The public exaggerates the dis- 
advantages of the child’s situation, and seeks to 
prove by this means that divorce itself is an evil. 
In our culture, therefore, the child of divorce is a 
social problem in the sense that the societal ma- 
chinery for dealing with him does not operate 
automatically or satisfactorily. Though he is really 
better off than the child whose parent has died, 
he is more of a problem because his condition is 
felt to be somebody’s fault, with all that this im- 
plies. 

With the possible exception of the last two 
decades, the number of children affected by di- 
vorce each year in the United States has not risen 
as fast as the divorce rate. According to our esti- 
mates the number in 1940 was 176,000 — only 0.4 
per cent of the total number of children in the 
population. In the same year the number of 
children whose parents had ever been divorced 
was, by our estimate, 1,533,000, which was 3.6 
per cent of the total child population. Such figures 
are merely approximate, but may be sufficiently 
accurate to aid social agencies having to deal with 


the problem. It should be remembered, however, 
that these estimates relate onh to legal divorces. 
The number of children affected by permanent 
desertion and separation, independently of the 
law, is entirely unknown, but the chances are 
that it is substantially larger than the number 
affected by divorce — yet the social problem is es- 
sentially the same, and perhaps vv^orse. 

For the future there seems every reason to be- 
lieve that the divorce rate will climb steeply after 
the war, until approximately one-third of all mar- 
riages are being dissolved. Because of the recent 
rise in the birth rate the number of children af- 
fected will climb almost proportionately. The 
peak year (1945 or 1946) may see as many as 
300,000 children involved in divorce cases. 

The statistics, tentative at best, indicate the 
numerical extent of the problem. The sociological 
and anthropological analysis tries to show the 
causes of it. Neither approach, unfortunately, can 
give a certain answer to the two great questions 
of the future: In what ways will the social struc- 
ture change so as to make the child of divorced 
parents less of a social problem' and when will 
the secular increase in the divorce rate reach a 
turning point About the only certainty is that 
both changes are bound to eventuate sometime. 
It is doubtful if either can be accomplished de- 
liberately by legal means, although the law will 
likely play a part. Since a high divorce rate does 
not necessarily threaten societal stability if ways 
are available for safeguarding the children, it may 
be that America will eventually have a divorce 
rate that will seem astounding by present stand- 
ards. If so, it is safe to assume that the present 
chaos concerning the children will not then pre- 
vail. Some social mechanism will have been 
evolved for taking care of them. The remedy, 
therefore, does not necessarily he in reducing the 
number of divorces. Divorce is here to stay. In- 
stead, some means of neutralizing the effects of 
divorce on the child may be found by the creation 
of new institutional relationships that will replace 
the kinship bonds of primitive and archaic so- 
cieties. 
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How Sex Education Can Help 

Benjamin C. Gruenberg 

Benjamin C. Gruenberg (1875- ), educator. Selected works: Patents and Sex Education (1923); 

The Stoty of Evolution 0929); Science and the Public Mind (1935); with N E. Bingham, Bi- 
ology and Man (1944); About the Kinsey Repot t (1948); and Out Childten Today (1952). 


Why do so many young people get into sex 
difficulties that bring them to the attention of the 
police or of magistrates.^ The most frequent an- 
swers are bad homes and “undesirable com- 
panions.” It is easy to blame the home because 
in ail the groups that populate this country the 
family is accepted as the center of all that is best 
in life. It is m the nursery or at the mother’s 
knee that the child normally acquires basic atti- 
tudes toward others, essential values, and convic- 
tions as to right and wrong. This is in keeping 
with the traditions of all nations and all religious 
groups. Yet a large proportion of the homes have 
not been meeting the child’s need for suitable 
guidance regarding sex. 

Nearly every new feature m the changing life 
of the past century has been blamed for the un- 
satisfactory conditions. 

Some blamed the growth of cities. There is 
crowding. Young people move about freely, un- 
known among strangers and far from the family’s 
sight. 

Some blamed immigration, the coming of peo- 
ple whose ways were different from those of the 
earlier arrivals. 

Some blamed the decline of religious influence 
in the home or the exclusion of religious teaching 
from the public schools. 

Others have blamed alcohol or the saloon; 
burlesque shows, and pool rooms; or dance halls 
and commercialized entertainment generally. 

Still others blamed “yellow” journals for ex- 
ploiting crime and vice. They said the papers were 
“putting ideas into young people’s heads.” And 
there was “obscene” literature and art. In due 
course the “cheap movies” came along. 

Profound social change has accompanied what 
we sometimes call the industrial revolution or the 
growth of democracy. It has brought greater free- 


dom for the individual to go off and start his 
own business instead of clinging to his father’s 
trade, greater opportunities in education, for girls 
as w^ell as for boys, and greater freedom of young 
people to choose their mates as well as their com- 
panions — freedom from the older ways of living. 
And it has included far-reaching changes in the 
family as the basic institution of society. 

Many people have been displeased by the 
changes in behavior that followed the increased 
freedoms. But to others the changes indicate not 
so much a breakdown of positive morality as of 
hypocrisy and concealment. And some have seri- 
ously questioned whether a social order is really 
healthy if it keeps up appearances through fears 
and coercions; or whether children are better off 
living with frustrated and mutually hateful par- 
ents than they would be if the parents were di- 
vorced. . . . 

In all except some comparatively small com- 
munities, children have been receiving their home 
training and guidance from homes with differing 
traditions and practices. Accordingly, boys and 
girls in ever larger numbers have been reaching 
their teens utterly at sea as to the meaning of 
marriage and family living and as to the place of 
sex in adult life. 

Home vs. School. A great deal of what these 
children were learning in their homes, moreover, 
conflicted with what they learned in the schools. 
The autocratic father, for example, did not jibe 
with the school’s teachings about “equality” and 
free speech for everybody. The inferior position 
of women in immigrant homes could not be 
reconciled with the relative independence and 
authority of the teacher. The self-conscious si- 
lences and evasions of home did not go with the 
smut and ribaldry of the outside world. What 
children learned in their homes conflicted with 


From “How Can We Teach About Sex.?” Public Affairs Pamphlet No 122, 1946, pp. 2-8, 13-15, 29. Reprinted by 
permission. 



what their playmates and schoolmates — and then 
their fellow workers — had learned from their dif- 
ferent kinds of homes. 

And the churches, for the most part, were not 
very helpful. They w^ere rather aloof from ^-oung 
people s most disturbing needs. They were also 
Without a unifying philosophy, so that they often 
added to the perplexity of the rising generation. 
It is these confused and bewildered children who 
became, through the years, the confused and trou- 
bled parents of succeeding generations of “prob- 
lem” children or “wild” adolescents — and un- 
happy adults. 

How Far Parents Fail. In discussing why so 
many parents (three-fourths of them, in a study 
of 2,000 Catholic adolescent boys) fail to gi\e 
their children the “early sex information to which 
they are entided,” a recent investigator concludes 
that “the parents simply do not know how to 
broach the subject. They feel unfit to give this 
information because no one has ever taught them 
how to tell the facts; through the years they ha\e 
been straightening out their own twisted attitudes 
on the subject gathered at a similar back-fence 
source of information.” ^ 

The same writer quotes Dr. Felix M. Kirsch 
of the Catholic University of America to the ef- 
fect that 98 per cent of Catholic parents “never 
received the proper information themselves and 
hence cannot impart it” to their children; and 
also that “the terminology” with which the par- 
ents are familiar “is either vulgar or even obscene, 
and they naturally feel embarrassed about using 
such language in the presence of their children.” 

Since education and moral guidance are so 
closely organized among the Catholics, it would 
seem fair to assume that conditions in the country 
generally have been no better than those described 
by Drs. Fleege and Kirsch. For example, from 
personal interviews with 291 boys in a mid- 
western city (80 per cent of them from twelve to 
fifteen years old), it was learned that “only 13 
per cent of the boys rate their parents’ efforts in 
sex education as fair or adequate.” The combined 
results of six earlier studies covering over 2,000 
persons showed that “approximately 50 per cent 
of the families made no attempt to give instruc- 
tion in this field.” 

Fleege’s own studies of the “sources from 
which 2,000 Catholic boys obtained their infor- 


^ Urban H Fleege, Self -Rev elation of the Adolescent 
Boy, Bruce Publishing Company, 1945, pp. 274-5. 
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mation on sex” led him to conclude that “un- 
wholesome sources outnumbered wholesome 
sources nearly three to one.” And speaking spe- 
cifically of the problems of adolescents, Dr. Fleege 
says, “The best way of making certain that our 
present adolescents will not find themselves in a 
similar plight when they become parents would 
be to instruct them now both as to the facts and 
the proper vocabulary.” 

Noble Experiments. When people began to 
worry about what was happening to youth, some 
parents were wise enough to know that their fail- 
ure was largely due to ignorance. They therefore 
determined to inform their children and so re- 
verse the traditional policy of silence. But even 
with this sincere desire to help their children, 
most parents were still burdened with a medieval 
attitude toward sex. For them, sex was still vile. 
Their desire to help children consequently in- 
cluded a desire to destroy all interest in sex. 
Teachers as well as parents worked on the theory 
that children’s questions should be answered 
fully and honestly to desitoy “morbid” curiosity, 
although in other matters teaching was supposed 
to encourage curiosity. 

Parents and teachers discovered, moreover, that 
even when they knew the “facts” and even when 
they knew the right words, they were quite un- 
able to tell their children anything important. 
They could not speaJ{ about sex and reproduction, 
about what they considered right attitudes toward 
one’s own sexuality and toward the opposite sex, 
about promiscuity and prostitution, about stand- 
ards and ideals of sex behavior. The old-fashioned 
taboos on which they had been raised blocked 
every honest effort to help their boys and girls. 
For these parents, like their own children, had 
been getting “sex education” of a silent but potent 
sort from very infancy. The young child learns 
from the hemmmgs and hawings of parents and 
from the nudgings or sly winks of others. From 
smirks and snickers as well as from awkward si- 
lences he learns of hidden and shameful mean- 
ings, at home and outside. 

The well-meant, but often futile, efforts of many 
parents demonstrate the fallacy of starting “sex 
education” at adolescence — when boys and girls 
are on the verge of manhood and womanhood. 
For by that time many of them are already con- 
ditioned to secrecy and evasion — or to reckless 
defiance of convention — and to that extent 
estranged from their parents. 

If we are to break the vicious circle, education 
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in regard to sex must begin in infancy; and for 
that we have to catch the parents while they are 
still young and ready to learn. Progress is being 
made in that direction, . . . 

Why Schools Have Held Back. The principals 
and superintendents who have recognized the 
need and the school’s responsibility have been 
held back chiefly by two kinds of fear: The “pub- 
lic” might object. And untoward “incidents” in 
the schools might cause trouble. The bogeys that 
are most frequently mentioned are the parents 
and “the church.” 

We know a good deal about what parents think 
about these matters. We have the results of opin- 
ion polls, numerous resolutions and manifestoes 
of parent groups, responses to inquiries by school- 
men, and letters to editors. Articulate parents have 
left no doubt that they are looking for help from 
the schools. They want the schools to play a more 
positive role. Perhaps the best indication of what 
parents think is to be seen where parents co- 
operate most closely with teachers in the interests 
of their children. Here “sex education” is de- 
cidedly more advanced than in other schools. In 
many public and private schools teachers are 
aware of the parents’ problems and of the role of 
parents in the home. There are study or discus- 
sion groups for parents in which ideas are clari- 
fied. Teachers are ready to help the parents in 
terms of the home’s needs; and they are as much 
concerned with the attitudes the children culti- 
vate as they are with the information ab- 
sorbed * . . . 

The Church Not an Obstacle. When school 
leaders speak of the church, particularly of the 
Catholic Church, as the major obstacle to the 
introduction of scientific and sound social hygiene 
education into the schools, we must assume that 
they do so in good faith. And yet there is no 
official doctrine in this respect on which all the 
bishops and archbishops of the Catholic Church 
agree. Since the first World War, considerable 
Catholic literature advocating suitable sex educa- 
tion has appeared both in this country and 
abroad. In 1930, Felix M. Kirsch wrote, “In no 
case may we allow youth to stumble upon the 
significance of sex. ... If the knowledge [re- 
garding sex] IS not furnished from pure sources, 
it will come in a vile way ” And the Catholic 


* See Benjamin C Gruenberg, “How Can We Teach 
About Sevr” Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 122, 1946, pp. 
20 - 25 .—^^/ 


leaders advocate essentially the same basic prin- 
ciples regarding sex education as have been formu- 
lated by non-Catholic psychologists and edu- 
cators. 

Certainly no responsible religious leaders say: 
“Leave this education to the gutter or to nature.” 
They do not even say: “Leave it to the parents,” 
for they know better. They say that this is an 
educational responsibility. Of 368 Catholic pastors 
who replied to the question, “In view of present- 
day dangers to chastity, do you think it necessary 
that our youth be instructed in sex matters?” three 
hundred and forty-nine answered “Yes” — 90 per 
cent. And some of the best organized work in 
the field of social hygiene education — or human 
relations education, or sex education — is being 
done in scattered parochial schools and academies 
throughout the country and in the schools of 
some of the large Catholic parishes. 

It would be unfair to say that the fears of 
school authorities are never warranted. We can 
say only that outside opposition is of diminishing 
importance. But most objections to sex education 
as a responsibility of the school boil down to one 
that is seldom mentioned. And that is the fact 
that so many teachers are incapable of carrying 
out the task. But even if qualified teachers should 
show up they would find the set-up in most 
schools hostile to the informal, casual, and per- 
sonal guidance which children and young people 
need. 

The obstacles and difficulties within the school 
come largely from a traditional — and obsolete — 
conception of “education.” Certainly the school 
has to transmit information and doctrine; it has 
to build up ideas, as in mathematics or history. 
But professional educators have been coming to 
realize that they have the responsibility of de- 
veloping sound attitudes and ideals in addition to 
transmitting information and ideas. They are 
more and more aware of the role that the emo- 
tions play in the educational processes and also 
of the importance of the emotions and attitudes as 
major concerns of education. As for sex education 
in particular, they are rapidly learning from what 
has been done in personal and family counseling 
as well as from the effective work done in many 
kinds of schools in all parts of the country. . . . 

The soundest kind of education regarding sex 
normally comes about in the home where the 
parents are themselves mature and adjusted re- 
garding sex, and where such questions as children 
ask are answered simply and casually. But for 
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reasons already considered, such homes are not 
the prevailing kind. 

Community leaders and community spokesmen 
must look to the school as the first line of attack. 
Whatever society intends for its future, it must 
first put into its schools. It has become necessary 
for schools to supplement the home in many ways, 
including help with scientific knowledge about 
sex. The school needs also to supplement the 
home in overcoming attitudes that may be em- 
barrassing to children in their daily relationships 


and in their future development. Such help may 
require individual counsel or special school plans 
rather than new lessons or “teaching” strange 
facts. 

The schools are called upon to reach far beyond 
their walls and particularly into the homes. All 
who are not satisfied with the practical results of 
the prevailing modes of casual “sex education” 
must help the schools and parents work out more 
suitable approaches. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. After reading Kornhauser’s summary of expert 
opinion, to what general extent can you attribute 
to heredity virtues and \\eaknesses in character^ 

2. What is the relationship between birth control 
and world population? 

3. To what extent does public opinion support a 
program of disseminating birth-spacing informa- 
tion in the United States? 

4. WTat is the chief argument against birth controP 

5. What are the two chief types of black market m 
babies discovered by Seeley? Which type repre- 
sents the greater problem? 

6 Which are in greater supply in New' York City, 
would-be foster parents or children available for 
adoption? What factors enter into this contrast? 

7. How considerable a problem, according to Davis, 


does the child of divorced parents represent at 
the present time in the United States? 

8. To which does Davis believe a child can adjust 
most satisfactorily, parents separated by divorce or 
by death? 

9. When does Gruenberg believe that sex education 
should begin? How should it be carried on? With 
what social problems can one thus cope? 

10. What contradictions appear between home and 
school in the teaching of sex roles? 

11. Why do parents still have difficulty carrying out 
their obligations in the field of sex education? 

12. Why have the schools held back in sex education? 

13. Why does Gruenberg say that the churches are 
not opposed to school sex education programs as 
such? 



— C H A P T E R 8 

Youth 


To AN EXTENT extraordinary in human societies, 
adolescents in western ci\ihzation undergo a pe- 
riod of marked storm, stress, and conflict with 
their elders. Davis analyzes the sociology of the 
parent-youth conflict in this transitional period, 
and he deals especially with the problems associa- 
ted with the disillusionment of youth. Green 
points to the confusing differences in adjustment 
a modern middle-class boy feels impelled to make 
to parents, siblings, and playmates. In part he 
echoes the findings of Freud concerning the un- 
preparedness of middle-class youth for the aggres- 
sions a competitive world turns upon them. Ko- 
marovsky summarizes similar findings for mid- 
dle-class girls. She shows how competitive pres- 
sures on these girls motnate some to adjust in 
terms of the current “feminine” role and others, 
the “modern” role. 

Men and women work out their heterosexual 
adjustments in our society in terms of courtship 
and eventually — to follow the societally prescribed 
pattern — of marriage and a family. As Kinsey 
and his associates * have concluded from their 
extensive study of human sexual behavior, “A list 

* AltrecI C Kinsev, Warclell B Pomeroy, and CUde E 
Maitm, Sexual Behavio) in the Human Male, Philadelphia 
W B Saunders Co., 1948, p. 578. 

Parent-Youth Conflict 

Kingsley Davis* 

Why does contemporary western civilization 
manifest an extraordinary amount of parent- 
adolescent conflict^ ^ In other cultures, the out- 

^ In the absence of statistical evidence, exaggeration of 
the conflict is easily possible, and two able students ha\e 


of the social problems which most often arise out 
of human sexual activity would give first places 
to venereal disease, bastardy, rape, and the con- 
tribution by adults to the delinquency of minor 
children. On the other hand, personal conflicts 
most often develop over masturbation, oral con- 
tacts, and the homosexual.” They claim study and 
aid is needed in these areas, “not because they are 
rare, but because they are widespread.” They 
have found that “no legislation or social taboos 
ha\e been able to eliminate them from the history 
of the human animal.” The selections by Deutsch, 
Folsom, and Graham outline these and related 
problems arising out of the inconsistencies of our 
moral code and practice, the tyrannous relics in 
our customs of outworn imperatives, and the 
walls of anonymity and loneliness that separate 
people m our large cities and other urbanized 
areas. Deutsch digests and interprets salient fea- 
tures in the findings of Kinsey and his associates 
with regard to the sex habits of American men. 
Folsom discusses the problems that face us in 
translating our factual knowledge about human 
sexuality into ethics, legislation, social policy, and 
religious guidance. Graham tells how a “social 
contact bureau” or “friendship service” bridges 
gaps between “lonely hearts” in a large city. 


standing fact is generally not the rebelliousness of 
youth, but Its docility. There is practically no 
custom, no matter how tedious or painful, to 

warned against it E B. Reuter, “The Sociologv of Adoles- 
cence,” and Jessie R. Runner, “Social Distance in Adoles- 


* See the identifying note on page 120 

From “The Sociolog\ of Parent-Youth Conflict,” Amencan Sociological Review, 5 (1940) 523-535, pp. 523—529 

quoted. Reprinted b} permission.. 
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\rhich youth in primitive tribes or archaic civili- 
zations will not willingly submit." What, then, 
are the peculiar features of our society which give 
us one of the extremest examples of endemic filial 
friction in human history ^ 

Our answer to this question makes use of con- 
stants and variables, the constants being the uni- 
versal factors in the parent-youth relation, the 
variables being the factors which differ from one 
society to another. Though one’s attention, in 
explaining the parent-youth relations of a given 
milieu, is focused on the variables, one cannot 
comprehend the action of the variables without 
also understanding the constants, for the latter 
constitute the structural and functional basis of 
the family as a part of society. 

The Rate of Social Change. The first important 
variable is the rate of social change. Extremely 
rapid change in modern civilization, in contrast 
to most societies, tends to increase parent-youth 
conflict, for within a fast-changing social order the 
time-interval between generations, ordinarily but 
a mere moment m the life of a social system, be- 
come historically significant, thereby creating a 
hiatus between one generation and the next. In- 
evitably, under such a condition, youth is reared 
in a milieu different from that of the parents; 
hence the parents become old-fashioned, youth 
rebellious, and clashes occur which, m the closely 
confined circle of the immediate family, generate 
sharp emotion. 

That rapidity of change is a significant variable 
can be demonstrated by three lines of evidence: 
a comparison of stable and nonstable societies; ^ 

cent Relationships,” both m Amencan Jotunal of Sociology, 
43 (1937-38)' 415-416, 437 Yet sufficient non-qualitative 
evidence lies at hand in the form of personal experience, 
the outpour of literature on adolescent problems, and the 
historical and anthropological accounts of contrasting soci- 
ties to ]ustif\ the conclusion that in comparison with other 
cultures ours exhibits an exceptional amount of such con- 
flict If this paper seems to stress conflict, it is simply be- 
cause we are concerned with this problem rather than 
with parent-vouth harmony. 

^ Cf. Nathan Miller, T/ie Child in Vnmtiive Society, 
New York. Brentano’s, 1928, Miriam Van Waters, “The 
Adolescent Girl Among Primitive Peoples,” Jownal of 
Religious Psychology, 6 (1913)* 375-421 and 7 (1914): 
75-120; Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa, New 
York: William Morrow and Co., 1928, and “Adolescence 
in Primitive and Modern Society,” pp 169-188 in V. F. 
Calverton and S. Schmalhausen, eds , The New Genoa- 
tion, New York: Macaulav Companv, 1930: A M Bacon, 
Japanese Giils and XVomen, New York Houghton, Mifllin 
Co., 1891 and 1902. 

^Partially done b\ Mead and Van Waters in the works 
cited above. 


a consideration of immigrant families; and an 
analysis of revolutionary epochs. If, for example, 
the conflict is sharper in the immigrant household, 
this can be due to one thing only, that the im- 
migrant family generally undergoes the most rapid 
social change of any type of family in a given 
society. Similarly, a revolution (an abrupt form 
of societal alteration), by concentrating great 
change in a short span, catapults the younger 
generation into power — a generation which has 
absorbed and pushed the new ideas, acquired the 
habit of force, and which, accordingly, dominates 
those hangovers from the old regime, its parents.'* 

The Birth-Cycle, Decelerating Socialization, and 
Parent-Child Differences. Note, however, that rap- 
id social change would have no power to produce 
conflict were it not for two universal factors, first, 
the family’s duration; and second, the decelerating 
rate of socialization in the development of per- 
sonality. “A family” is not a static entity but a 
process in time, a process ordinarily so brief com- 
pared with historical time that it is unimportant, 
but which, when histor)' is “full” (i.e., marked by 
rapid social change), strongly influences the mu- 
tual adjustment of the generations. This “span” is 
basically the birth-cycle — the length of time be- 
tween the birth of one person and his procreation 
of another. It is biological and inescapable. It 
would, however, have no effect in producing par- 
ent-youth conflict, even with social change, if it 
were not for the additional fact, intimately related 
and equally universal, that the sequential develop- 
ment of personality involves a constandy decelerat- 
ing rate of socialization. This deceleration is due 
both to organic factors (age — which ties it to the 
birth-cycle) and to social factors (the cumulative 
character of social experience). Its effect is to make 
the birth-cycle interval, which is the period of 
youth, the time of major socialization, subsequent 
periods of socialization being subsidiary. 

Given these constant features, rapid social 
change creates conflict because to the intrinsic 
(universal, inescapable) differences between par- 
ents and children it adds an extrinsic (variable) 
difference derived from the acquisition, at the same 
stage of life, of differential cultural content by each 
successive generation. Not only are parent and 

^Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany are examples See 
Sigmund Neumann, “The Conflict of Generations in Con- 
temporary Europe from Versailles to Munich,” Vita! 
Speeches of the Day, 5 (1939) 623-628. Parents in these 
countries are to be obeyed only so long as they profess the 
“correct” (i e , youthful, revolutionary ) ideas. 
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child, at an^/ given moment, in different stages of 
development, but the content which the parent ac- 
quired at the stage where the child now is, was a 
different content from that which the child is now 
acquiring. Since the parent is supposed to socialize 
the child, he tends to apply the erstwhile but now 
inappropriate content. . . , He makes this mis- 
take, and cannot remedy it, because, due to the 
logic of personality growth, his basic orientation 
was formed by the experiences of his own child- 
hood. He cannot “modernize” his point of view, 
because he is the product of those experiences. He 
can change in superficial ways, such as learning 
a new tune, but he cannot change (or want to 
change) the initial modes of thinking upon which 
his subsequent social experience has been built. To 
change the basic conceptions by which he has 
learned to pdge the rightness and reality of all 
specific situations would be to render subsequent 
experience meaningless, to make an empty cari- 
cature of what had been his life. . . . 

Although, in the birth-cycle gap between parent 
and offspring, astronomical time constitutes the 
basic point of disparity, the actual sequences, and 
hence the actual differences significant for us, are 
physiological, psycho-social, and sociological — each 
with an acceleration of its own within, but to some 
degree independent of, sidereal time, and each 
containing a divergence between parent and child 
which must be taken into account m explaining 
parent-youth conflict. . . . 

Psychosocial Differences: Adult Realism ver- 
sus Youthful Idealism. The decelerating rate of 
socialization (an outgrowth both of the human be- 
ing’s organic development, from infant plasticity 
to senile rigidity, and of his cumulative cultural 
and social development), when taken with rapid 
social change and other conditions of our society, 
tends to produce certain differences of orientation 
between parent and youth. Though lack of space 
makes it impossible to discuss all these ramifica- 
tions, we shall attempt to delineate at least one 
sector of difference in terms of the conflict be- 
tween adult realism (or pragmatism) and youth- 
ful idealism. 

Though both youth and age claim to see the 
truth, the old are more conservatively realistic than 
the young, because on the one hand they take 
Utopian ideals less seriously and on the other 
hand take what may be called operating ideals, if 
not more seriously, at least more for granted. 
Thus, middle-aged people notoriously forget the 
poetic ideals of a new social order which they 


cherished when young. In their place, they put 
simply the working ideals current in the society. 
There is, in short, a persistent tendency for the 
ideology of a person as he grows older to gravitate 
more and more toward the status quo ideology, 
unless other facts (such as a social crisis or hyp- 
notic suggestion) intervene.'' With advancing age, 
he becomes less and less bothered by inconsist- 
encies in ideals. He tends to judge ideals according 
to whether they are widespread and hence effective 
in thinking about practical life, not according to 
whether they are logically consistent. Furthermore, 
he gradually ceases to bother about the untruth 
of his ideals, in the sense of their failure to corre- 
spond to reality. He assumes through long habit 
that, though they do not correspond perfecdy, the 
discrepancy is not significant. The reality of an 
ideal is defined for him in terms of how many 
people accept it rather than how completely it is 
mirrored in actual behavior.^' Thus, we call him, 
as he approaches middle age, a realist. 

The young, however, are idealists, partly be- 
cause they take working ideals literally and partly 
because they acquire ideals not fully operative 
in the social organization. Those in authority over 
children are obligated as a requirement of their 
status to inculcate ideals as a part of the official 
culture given the new generation.^ The children 
are receptive because they have litde social expe- 
rience — experience being systematically kept from 
them (by such means as censorship, for example, a 
large part of which is to “protect” children). Con- 
sequendy, young people possess litde ballast for 
their acquired ideals, which therefore soar to the 
sky, whereas the middle-aged, by contrast, have 
plenty of ballast. 

This relatively unchecked idealism in youth is 
eventually complicated by the fact that young peo- 
ple possess keen reasoning ability. The mind, sim- 
ply as a logical machine, works as well at sixteen 
as at thirty-six.® Such logical capacity, combined 


°See footnote on p 128 for necessarv qualifications. 

®When discussing a \outh£ul ideal, however, the older 
person is quick to take a dialectical advantage by pointing 
out not onh that this ideal ajfironts the aspirations of the 
multitude, but that it also fails to correspond to human 
behaiior either now or (by the lessons of history) prob- 
ably in the future 

' See amusing but accurate article, “Fathers Are Liars,” 
Saibner*s Magazine (March, 1934). 

® E\ idence from mental growth data which point to a 
leveling off of the growth curve at about age 16. For charts 
and brief explanations, together with references, see F. K. 
Shuttlevvorth, The Adolescent Veiiod, Washington- Society 
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with high ideals and an initial lack of experience, 
means that youth soon discovers with increasing 
age that the ideals it has been taught as true and 
consistent are not so in fact. Mental conflict there- 
upon ensues, for the young person has not learned 
that ideals may be useful without being true and 
consistent. As a solution, youth is likely to take 
action designed to remove inconsistencies or force 
actual conduct into line with ideals, such action 
assuming one of several typical adolescent forms — 
from religious withdrawal to the militant support 
of some Utopian scheme — but in any case con- 
sisting essentially in serious allegiance to one or 
more of the ideal moral systems present in the 
culture.^ 

A different, usually later reaction to disillusion- 
ment is the cynical or sophomoric attitude; for, if 
the ideals one has imbibed cannot be reconciled 
and do not fit reality, then why not dismiss them 
as worthless? Cynicism has the advantage of giv- 
ing justification for behavior that young organisms 
crave anyway. It might be mistaken for genuine 
realism if it were not for tw^o things. The first is 
the emotional strain behind the “don’t care” at- 
titude. The cynic, in his judgment that the world 
is bad because of inconsistency and untruth of 
ideals, clearly implies that he still values the 
ideals. The true realist sees the inconsistency and 
untruth, but without emotion; he uses either ideals 
or reality whenever it suits his purpose. The sec- 
ond is the early disappearance of the cynical atti- 
tude. Increased experience usually teaches the ado- 
lescent that overt cynicism is unpopular and un- 
workable, that to deny and deride all beliefs which 
fail to cohere or to correspond to facts, and to act 
in opposition to them, is to alienate oneself from 
any group, because these beliefs, however unreal, 


for Research in Child Development, 3: 16 (1938), figs 16, 
230, 232, 276, 285, 308 

Maturity of judgment is of course another matter. We 
are speaking only of logical capacity Judgment is based on 
experience as well as capacit\; hence, adolescents are apt 
to lack It. 

® An illustration of \ outhful reformism was afforded by 
the Laval University students who decided to “do some- 
thing about” prostitution in the city of Quebec. They broke 
into eight houses in succession one night, “whacked naked 
inmates upon the buttocks, upset beds and otherwise 
proved their collegiate virtue . . .” They ended by “shov- 
ing the few remaining girls out of doors into the cold 
autumn night.” Ttt7ie, October 19, 1936. 

This holds only for expressed cynicism, but so close is 
the relation of thought to action that the possibilit) of an 
entirely covert cynic seems remote. 


are precisely what makes group unity possible. 
Soon, therefore, the youthful C3'nic finds himself 
bound up with some group having a system of 
working ideals, and becomes merely another con- 
formist, cynical only about the beliefs of other 
groups.^^ 

While the germ of this contrast between youth- 
ful idealism and adult realism may spring from 
the universal logic of personality development, it 
receives in our culture a peculiar exaggeration. So- 
cial change, complexity, and specialization (by 
compartmentalizing different aspects of life) seg- 
regate ideals from fact and throw together incom- 
patible ideologies while at the same time providing 
the intellectual tools for discerning logical incon- 
sistencies and empirical errors. Our highly elabo- 
rated burden of culture, correlated with a varie- 
gated system of achieved vertical mobility, necessi- 
tates long years of formal education which sepa- 
rate youth from adulthood, theory from practice, 
school from life. Insofar, then, as youth’s reformist 
zeal or cynical negativism produces conflict with 
parents, the peculiar conditions of our culture are 
responsible. 

^^This tentative analysis holds only insofar as the logic 
of personality development in a complex culture is the 
sole factor Because of other factors, concrete situations 
ma> be quite different. When, for example, a person is 
specifically trained in certain rigid, otherworldly, or im- 
practical ideals, he may grow increasingly fanatical with 
the vears rather than realistic, while his offspring, because 
of association with less fanatical persons, may be more 
pragmatic than he The variation in group norms within 
a society produces persons who, whatever their orientation 
inside the group, remain more idealistic than the average 
outsider, while their children may, with outside contacts, 
become more pragmatic. Even within a group, however, 
a person’s situation may be such as to drive him beyond 
the everyday realities of that group, while his children re- 
main undisturbed Such situations largely explain the per- 
sonal crises that may alter one’s orientation The analysis, 
overly brief and mainly illustrative, therefore represents a 
certain degree of abstraction. The reader should realize, 
moreover, that the terms “realistic” and “idealistic” are 
chosen merely for convenience in trying to convey the 
idea, not for any evaluative judgments which they ma^ 
happen to connote. The terms are not used in any technical 
epistemological sense, but simply in the way made plain 
b> the context. Above all, it is not implied that ideals are 
“unreal.” The wa>s in which they are “real” and “un- 
real” to observer and actor are complex indeed See T. Par- 
sons, The Structwe of Social Action, New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Co, 1937, p 396, and V. Pareto, The 
Mind and Society, New York* Harcourt, Brace and Co , 
1935, vol. 3, pp 1300-1304, 
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The Competitive Demands upon the 
Middle-class Boy 

Arnold W. Green 

Arnold W. Green (1914- ), professor of sociology, Pennsylvania State Unnersity. Author of 

Sociology (1952). 


The modern middie-class child, . . . particular- 
ly the boy, w'ho has found surcease from anxiety 
and guilt by blind obedience and “love” for his 
parents, is not allowed to stabilize his relationships 
with others on that basis. His play-group, which 
may be denied him until he has reached school 
age, makes him feel a certain shame and inade- 
quacy in attempting to approach its members with 
familiar techniques.^ He also early discovers that 
he is involved in competition wnth others, as an 
individual with his contemporaries, and as a rep- 
resentative of his family unit with other fami- 
lies. . . . 

Before the child has developed a real self-aw^are- 
ness he becomes part of a process of invidious com- 
parison with other families: he uttered his first 
word two months earlier than the Jones’ boy; he 
weighed so many pounds at the end of his first 
year. At Sunday School he received the Bible for 
perfect attendance; at public school his grades in 
arithmetic were higher than two-thirds of the 
other members of the class. He may take piano 

^The pla> -group has immeasurable sociological signifi- 
cance for It IS secondary in importance only to the family 
of orientation m the socialization process. UnfortunatcK, 
the only good empirical studies of the pla> -group aiailable 
are of institutionalized children or slum children whose 
gang behavior is regarded as a social problem. 


lessons in view of the day when Mrs. Smythe’s pu- 
pils will be on public exhibition before the par- 
ents of the neighborhood. Everything he accom- 
plishes or fails to accomplish becomes an inevita- 
ble part of the family’s attempt to maintain or im- 
prove its standing m the community. 

But efectn e competition demands a certain de- 
gree of independence, firmness of purpose, per- 
haps aggressiveness. Even for the “normal” mid- 
dle-class child the transition from submission to 
some degree of independent behavior is made dif- 
ficult.^ And for the child whose personality has 
been absorbed, an especially exacerbated conflict 
arises. He is expected to “do things,” to accomplish, 
perhaps to lead in some endeavor, like other chil- 
dren, but his earliest social conditioning was de- 
pendence, submission, inferiority; his accomplish- 
ments, if any, are on a god-scale — in phantasy. He 
IS desperately attempting to stabilize all later re- 
lationships on the basis of his earliest conditioning. 
Any pressure to compete only exaggerates his anx- 
iety, guilt, and feelings of inadequacy. Life in the 
modern middle-class home insures that he shall 
feel that pressure. 

^ See Ruth Benedict, “Continuities and Discontinuities 
in Cultural Conditioning,” Psvchiatry, 1 (1938): 161- 

167. ... 


From “The Middle Class Male Child and Neurosis,” Anioican Sociological Review, 11 (1946). 31-41, pp. 40-41 
quoted. Reprinted by permission Compare with Karen Horne>, “Culture and Neurosis,” pp. 30-31. 
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Contradictions in Middle-class Female Roles 

Mirra Komarovsky 

Niirra Komaro\sky (1906- ), chairman of the department of sociology, Barnard College, 

Columbia University Principal w'orks: with G. A. Lundberg and M A. Mclnerny, Letsttre: A 
Subtuban Study (1934); The Vnemployed Man and His Family (1940); and Women in the 
Modern Woild (1953). 


Members of an undergraduate course on the 
family were asked for two successive years to sub- 
mit autobiographical documents focused on [in- 
compatible sex roles imposed by our society upon 
the college woman]; 73 were collected. In addi- 
tion, 80 interviews, lasting about an hour each, 
w^ere conducted wdth every member of a course in 
social psychology of the same [women’s] institu- 
tion — making a total of 153 documents ranging 
from a minimum of five to a maximum of thirty 
typewritten pages. 

The generalization emerging from these docu- 
ments is the existence of serious contradictions be- 
tween tw^o roles present in the social environment 
of the college wmman. The goals set by each role 
are mutually exclusive, and the fundamental per- 
sonality traits each evokes are at points diametri- 
cally opposed, so that w'hat are assets for one be- 
come liabilities for the other, and the full realiza- 
tion of one role threatens defeat in the other. 

One of these roles may be termed the “femi- 
nine” role. While there are a number of permis- 
sive variants of the feminine role for women of 
college age (the “good sport,” the “glamour girl,” 
the “young lady,” the domestic “home girl,” etc.), 
they have a common core of attributes defining 
the proper attitudes to men, family, work, love, 
etc., and a set of personality traits often described 
with reference to the male sex role as “not as dom- 
inant, or aggressive as men” or “more emotional, 
sympathetic.” 

The other and more recent role is, in a sense, no 
sex role at all, because it partly obliterates the dif- 
ferentiation in sex. It demands of the woman 
much the same virtues, patterns of behavior, and 
attitude that it does of the men of a corresponding 
age. We shall refer to this as the “modern” role. 

Both roles are present in the social environment 
of these women throughout their lives, though, as 


the precise content of each sex role varies with age, 
so does the nature of their clashes change from one 
stage to another. In the period under discussion 
the conflict betw^een the two roles apparendy cen- 
ters about academic work, social life, vocational 
plans, excellence m specific fields of endeavor, and 
a number of personality traits. 

One manifestation of the problem is in the in- 
consistency of the goals set for the girl by her 
family. 

Forty, or 26 per cent, of the respondents ex- 
pressed some grievance against their families for 
failure to confront them with clear-cut and con- 
sistent goals. The majority, 74 per cent, denied 
having had such experiences. . . . 

Sixty-one, or 40 per cent, of the students indi- 
cated that they have occasionally “played dumb” 
on dates, that is, concealed some academic honor, 
pretended ignorance of some subject, or allowed 
the man the last word in an intellectual discus- 
sion. Among these were women who “threw 
games” and in general played down certain skills 
in obedience to the unwritten law that men must 
possess these skills to a superior degree. At the 
same time, in other areas of life, social pressures 
were being exerted upon these women to “play to 
win,” to compete to the utmost of their abilities 
for intellectual distinction and academic hon- 
ors. . . . 

Another aspect of the problem is the conflict be- 
tween the psychogenetic personality of the girl and 
the cultural role foisted upon her by the milieu.^ 
At times it is the girl with “masculine” interests 
and personality traits who chafes under the pres- 
sure to conform to the “feminine” pattern. At 
other times it is the family and the college who 


^Margaret Mead, Sex and Tempet ament in Three 
Primitive Societies, New York Morrow & Co , 1935 


From “Cultural Contradictions and Sex Roles,” American Journal of Sociology, 52 (1946-47). 184-189, pp. 184- 
185, 187-188 quoted. Reprinted by permission 
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thrust upon the reluctant girl the “modern role. 

While, historically, the “modern” role is the 
most recent one, ontogenetically it is the one em- 
phasized earlier in the education of the college 
girl, if these 153 documents are representative. So- 
ciety confronts the girl with powerful challenges 
and strong pressures to excel in certain competitive 


lines of endeavor and to develop certain techniques 
of adaptations \ ery similar to those expected of her 
brothers. But, then, quite suddenly as it appears to 
these girls, the very success in meeting these chal- 
lenges begins to cause anxiety. It is precisely those 
most successful in the earlier role who are now 
penalized. 


The Sex Habits of American Men 

Albert Deutsch 

Albeit Deutsch (1905- ), journalist and free-lance writer Principal works: The Mentally III 

in America (1937, re\. ed 1949); Histoiy of Public Weljaie in New Yoil^ State (1940); editor 
and co-author, Sex Habits of American Men' A Symposium on the Kinsey Report (1948); The 
Shame of the States (1948); and Our Rejected Chddien (1950). 


The public and professional reception accorded 
the now celebrated “Kinsey Report” ^ is unprece- 
dented in the history of American science. Within 
ten weeks after its publication in January, 1948, it 
reached second place on the list of non-fiction best 
sellers. The name of the senior author, Professor 
Alfred C. Kinsey, became a byword in the Ameri- 
can household. Within two months of publication, 
a Gallup poll indicated that one out of every five 
Americans had already read or heard about the 
book — an extraordinary proportion. . . . 

Sexual Behavior in the Human Male is the 
first of a series of at least nine volumes planned 
for publication as the Kinsey project proceeds dur- 
ing the next twenty years. It is, as the authors state 
in their very first words, “a progress report from 
a case history study on human sex behavior.” Suc- 
cessive volumes are planned, at roughly two-year 
intervals on sexual behavior in the human female, 
sex factors in marital adjustment, legal aspects of 
sex behavior, the heterosexual-homosexual balance 
in humans, institutional sex problems, prostitution, 
sex education, and other special problems. 

It is important to remember that this first vol- 
ume represents a “progress report,” and that its 
findings are presented as tentative, not final al- 
though “. . . the authors consider these findings 
of sufficient general validity to warrant their pub- 

^ Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B Pomeroy, and Chdc E 
Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, Philadelphia 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1948 


lication at this time.” They have gone to great 
pains in discussing the limitations, shortcomings 
and defects in their initial publication. . . . 

The Kinsey report is based on the case histones 
of the 5,300 white males interviewed during the 
first nine years of the survey. It also contains much 
collateral data stemming from the rest of the 12,- 
000 histories taken up to that time. Approximately 
1,000 case histories of Negro males were excluded 
from the first volume because the sampling was 
not considered adequate as yet. On the basis of 
preliminary findings, however, Dr. Kinsey tells 
us that no significant difference has been discov- 
ered between the sex habits of white and Negro 
males, the latter generally revealing very much 
the same patterns found in whites of correspond- 
ing economic, social and educational status. . . . 

[The] Kinsey group divided the American pop- 
ulation into twelve mam biologic and socio-eco- 
nomic groups — sex, race-cultural group, marital 
status, age, age of adolescence, educational level, 
occupational class of subject, occupational class of 
parent, rural-urban background, religious group, 
religious adherence (degree of active connection 
with a particular group), and geographic origin. 
Each of these twelve main categories was in turn 
broken dowm into sub-groups for tabulating pur- 
poses. 

The population is divided into three mam edu- 
cational groups — those who have never gone be- 
yond grade school, those who have gone to high 


From the chapter by Albert Deutsch, “Kinsev, the Man and His Project,” in Sex Habits of Ameiican Men' A Syip- 
posium on the Kinsey Repot t, edited by Albert Deutsch, and published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. Copyright 1948 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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school, and those who are college-trained. Another 
Kinsey classification divided people into nine so- 
cio-economic groups ranging from the underworld 
(those depending mainly on illicit activities for a 
livelihood) through unskilled, semi-skilled, and 
skilled laborers, lower and upper vv^hite collar 
workers, professionals, business executives and the 
leisure class (social register ites). 

The sexual behavior of these groups is measured 
and compared in the Kinsey study by the inci- 
dence and frequency of “sexual outlets.” These 
outlets refer to sexual orgasms resulting from 
six main types of sexual activity — self-stimulation 
(masturbation), nocturnal emissions, heterosex- 
ual petting, heterosexual intercourse (pre-marital, 
marital, extra-marital, with prostitutes), homosex- 
ual activity and animal contacts. 

The findings published in the first Kinsey re- 
port, tentative though they are, nevertheless deal 
a shattering blow to widely prevalent and deeply 
rooted concepts of sex and marriage. Its starding 
revelations, presented in coldly objective statistical 
order, reduce to myth many of the traditional ideas 
that had been taught to civilized men as facts for 
centuries. . . . 

The Kinsey report explodes many popular no- 
tions as to when sex activity begins and reaches 
its peak in humans, although psychoanalysts and 
others familiar with Freudian theory are not sur- 
prised by the findings. The Kinsey data confirm 
the observations of Sigmund Freud that sex atti- 
tudes and habits start in infancy and that sex life, 
in fact, begins virtually at birth. Kinsey reports that 
a complete orgasm (except for ejaculation) has 
been observed m a five-months-old male, and in a 
girl infant of only four months Since the orgasm 
is the key factor of statistical measurement m the 
Kinsey project, I have asked Kinsey for a defini- 
tion of the term as he uses it. Here it is: Orgasm 
ts the sudden t'elease of the erotic tension built up 
by the sensory or psychic stimulation. . . . 

Pre-adolescents, the Kinsey survey reveals, have 
a capacity for frequency of sexual orgasm far 
greater than most adults. One pre-adolescent child 
was observed to experience 26 orgasms within 24 
hours when sexually aroused. In the pre-adolescent 
age, the child responds sexually, in a physical 
sense, to a great variety of stimulating situations 
of indefinite character — taking a shower, receiving 
punishment, feeling shame or anger, seeing an 
accident, friction with clothing, riding horseback, 
getting an examination mark in school, fast car 
riding, fear of a house intruder or “being scared” 


otherwise, receiving grade cards at school, seeing 
a mov le, listening to music or an adventure story, 
entering an empty house, sex-play with other chil- 
dren, etc. 

There is a far greater amount of sex activity in 
that period of life known as adolescence — when 
the child rather suddenly acquires physical stature 
and adult conformation along with growth of pu- 
bic hair, change of voice and ability to ejaculate. 
Adolescence is usually associated with the teen- 
age period, but Kinsey notes that some boys ar- 
1 ive at this stage at four or five years of age, while 
there are occasional cases of college seniors who 
have not yet passed adolescence. 

Contrary to the traditional idea that the male’s 
“prime of life,” sexually, is reached in the thirties 
or forties, the Kinsey survey reveals that the height 
of sexual capacity and activity in human males is 
usually reached in the late teens. (Kinsey uses sex- 
ual activity in a comprehensive sense, including — 
besides intercourse — masturbation, nocturnal emis- 
sions, homosexual experiences, etc.) 

Over twelve per cent of all thirteen-year-old 
American boys have already had sexual inter- 
course. At 14, one out of every four has had such 
experience. Over 86 per cent of American males 
have pre-marital intercourse by the time they are 
28; only a small percentage remain virgins till 
marriage. 

A remarkable conclusion by the Kinsey group, 
on the basis of their survey, is that the sex pat- 
tern of the average American male is firmly es- 
tablished by the time he has reached 16 years of 
age and that with rare exceptions, no circum- 
stance, however catastrophic, materially alters that 
pattern in his later life. Those who are most sexu- 
ally active in their adolescent years, for example, 
are likely to remain most sexually active through 
marriage and middle age. 

So firmly established are these sex habits, and so 
closely are they related to the social and education- 
al group for which the growing boy is destined, 
that Professor Kinsey feels he is able to predict 
with a high degree of certainty whether a sixteen- 
year-old boy is destined to go to college or not just 
by reviewing his sex history ^ 

This set of facts has tremendous significance for 
the future of marriage, parenthood, law enforce- 
ment and education. 

The revelation that a human male actually ar- 
rives at the height of his sexual needs in his late 
teens demands the immediate attention of experts 
already grappling with the problem of delayed 
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marriage imposed by our modern way of life. 

The problem of the sexually active male adoles- 
cent is complicated, the Kinsey group points out, 
by the fact that the average adolescent girl gets 
along satisfactorily with one-fifth the activity of 
her male counterpart. The frequency of sexual 
outlet of the female in her twenties and early 
thirties, they add, is still below that of the average 
adolescent male. 

The significance of these observations is readily 
apparent. . . . 

[Caution] should be heeded in evaluating other 
figures in the Kinsey report that have received 
wide publicity, such as these: 

Eighty-six per cent of American males have pre- 
marital intercourse by age thirty. 

One out of every six American farm boys has 
sexual contacts with animals. 

Thirty-seven per cent of American males en- 
gage, in some time of their lives, in homosexual ac- 
tivity climaxed by orgasm. 

Ninety-five per cent of American males engage 
in forms of sexual activity, at some time of their 
lives, that are punishable as crimes under the law. 

Nearly 70 per cent have, at some time, inter- 
course with prostitutes. 

Only a very small proportion of males impris- 
oned as sex offenders are involved in behavior ma- 
terially different from that of most males m the 
general population, the Kinsey group states. 

The task of conducting a “clean-up campaign” 
against all sex offenders — as is periodically de- 
manded by the public following a particularly 
shocking “sex crime” case — is rendered extremely 
difficult in light of the statement that fully 95 out 
of every 100 Americans are involved in one or 
more illicit sexual activities t 

There are, of course, sex attitudes and practices 
that are dangerous to person and to public weal. 

. . . But implicit in the Kinsey report is the need 
for careful revaluation of our present legal codes 
relating to sex. . . . 

Two further implications of the Kinsey findings 
— both of them tentative and both reassuring to 
those concerned with modern sex morality — merit 
passing mention in this summary: 

1. The younger generation is not going to the 
dogs, morally. 

2. The recent world war has not resulted m 
looser sexual behavior among those who fought m 
uniform. 

The Kinsey group, on the basis of their tenta- 
tive statistics, crack down hard on the ubiquitous 


Jeremiahs who go about bewailing the evil w'ays 
of the younger generation. Modern youth, they 
report, is no wilder than that of father’s, or even 
grandfather’s, day. They remind us that our pres- 
ent-day fathers were themsekes the “flaming 
youth” of that jazz age in the “roaring twenties” 
that followed World War L It is true that the evi- 
dence indicates that boys of the lower social level 
are reaching adolescence a year or so sooner than 
boys of the same }e\el a generation or two ago. 
This they are inclined to attribute to the fact that 
the better sanitation, medical care and nutritional 
standards which have improved the general health 
of lower-income groups during the past thirty 
years and, along with it, the capacity for sexual 
activity. There is also more masturbation and pet- 
ting among lower level boys than there used to be 
probably as a result of infiltration of upper level 
ideas. 

But with respect to pre-marital intercourse with 
prostitutes or other women (which, it is claimed, 
has been increasing), the Kinsey group declare: 

... the records for the older and the younger gen- 
eration are, by tlie admission of tlie older generation 
when it contributes its own histories, so nearly iden- 
tical that no significant differences can be found. . . . 

The violent social and political changes wit- 
nessed during the past generation have no signifi- 
cant effect on the nation’s sex patterns, Kinsey 
states on the basis of his findings. We have gone 
through two world wars of unprecedented scale, 
periods of economic prosperity and depression, 
jazz and jitterbug ages, political upheavals, 
changes in educational and religious attitudes, rev- 
olutionary developments in our means of trans- 
portation and communication. Yet, in war and 
peace, sex patterns have remained essentially as 
they were down the centuries. 

As for wartime effects on the sexual behavior of 
men, Dr. Kinsey flady contradicts the widespread 
opinion that America has experienced a “moral 
breakdown.”. . . 

Those who had experience with prostitutes 
while in uniform were generally the kind who 
would have the same experience in civilian life, 
and those who avoided prostitutes did so for the 
same reason they would have at home, according 
to Kinsey . . . “The high officer who complained 
that too many mothers thought that the army had 
invented sex had considerable justification for his 
complaint,” says Kinsey. 

Very few adults ever depart from the sex pat- 
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terns established in their teens, Kinsey emphasizes contributed their objective records to Kinsey’s sci- 

agam and again. Many individuals do acquire cer- entific study, it usually turned out that they never 

tain details o£ sex activity in later life, and some brought themselves to having actual intercourse 

think they ha\ e acquired entirely new sex atti- with any of the girls. 

tudes. Upper le\el persons like to think they have The Kinsey report will continue to arouse a 
become more liberal, sexually emancipated, free of great deal of heated controversy in the months 

their former inhibitions, rational instead of tradi- and years to come. Its findings are at odds with 

tional in their behavior, ready to experiment with many prejudices, taboos and false concepts that 

anything. Nonetheless, it is rare that such “eman- have been venerated as the truth for centuries. No 

cipated” persons actually engage in sex behavior subject has such an explosive effect on human 

which is foreign to the pattern laid down in their emotions and human temperaments as sex. Yet, 

youth. for our own sake and for that of our children, it 

There is the upper level male who boasts of would behoove us to heed . . . plea[s] for tol- 

his many wild experiences with girls in the tropics, erant, courageous analysis made by . . . scientists 

of his conquests of women in many ports, after of unquestioned wisdom and integrity, 

returning from army service. But when such men 


Kinsey*s Challense to Ethics and Religion 

Joseph K. Folsom 

Joseph K. Folsom (1893- ), professor of sociology, Vassar College. Principal works* Cultwe 

and Social Piogiess (1928); Social Psychology (1931); The Family (1934); Youth, Family and 
Education (1941); and The Family and Demociatic Society (1943). 

“Maybe its true, but it’s not good policy to The medieval harmony of science, ethics, and 
bioadcast detailed truth without some considera- religion, documented by St. Thomas Aquinas, be- 

tion of how people are going to use it,” Such is a came more and more disturbed by the rapid devel- 

common reaction to Kinsey. It is not peculiar to opment of science. In 1790 Kant seemed to solve 

traditionalists nor to those lacking reverence for the problem in a novel and revolutionary way, by 

modern science. For example, Margaret Mead, in making a complete separation of science and eth- 

an eloquent Appendix on “The Ethics of Insight ics. However the ethics which actually operate in 

Giving” says: “When one writes in a way that is our society have never yet been reduced to any sin- 

easily accessible to all interested citizens, I believe gle principle, but are based on several different 

one should put oneself in those readers’ place, types of thinking. Wayne Leys has done a great 

and not force them either to accept or to reject for service to social science by making explicit these 

to choose which to do?] interpretations the impli- ethical thoughtways.“ He compares Kant’s ethic of 

cations of which they would not have chosen to pursuing an ideal of social relations with the casu- 

hear had they been fully aware of them.” The sud- ist ethic of following precedents, the Bentham util- 

den removal of a previously guaranteed reticence itarian ethic of estimating the pleasant and pain- 

has left many young people singularly defenseless ful consequences to all affected, the Hegelian ethic 

in just those areas where their desire to conform of loyalty to the larger whole, or destiny toward 

was protected by a lack of knowledge of the extent which history moves, and the Deweyan pragmatic 

of non-conformity.” ^ The most important aspect ethic of solving the essential problem. The last 

of the Kinsey studies is their challenge to reex- seems like a kind of negative, objectivist, practical 

amine the relation of science to ethics and religion utilitarianism: doing what will most reduce com- 

and this connected issue of intellectual paternalism plaints and conflicts. 

versus complete intellectual democracy. The alarm over the Kinsey reports seems to be 

1 Margaret Mead, Male and Female, New York: Wil- Le\s, Ethics fot Policy Decisions, New York 

ham Morrow and Co., 1949, p. 450 Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 

From “Kinsey’s Challenge to Ethics and Religion,” Social Ptoblems, 1 (1954) 164-168. 
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based on a fear that our fellow citizens are largely 
guided by an extremely realistic form of casuistry 
which says, “When in Rome do as the Romans do 
— read their laws — but also notice which laws are 
enforced.” It is well known, of course, that many 
a person will thus appeal to custom when what 
the Romans do fits in with his felt needs, but 
when it does not, he may turn to an idealistic, util- 
itarian, or even a Hegelian argument. This is one 
of the commonest types of rationalization. 

F. S. C. Northrop vigorously opposes this type 
of casuistry which would derive ethics from actual 
practice. Furthermore, Northrop sees a similar er- 
ror in Hegelian and Marxian thinking. Hegel on 
the level of nations, and Marx on the level of 
classes, assume that in some important sense the 
“ought” can be derived from the “is.” Yet Nor- 
throp rejects also the Kantian solution of making 
ethics independent of science. He believes that 
ethics can and should be derived from science.^ 
The Kinsey reports would belong mostly to Nor- 
throp’s descriptive “social science.” Biology, psy- 
chology, and studies such as Kardmer’s ^ which 
attempt to apply universal criteria to several cul- 
tures wmuld seem to belong mostly to Northrop’s 
“human and natural science,” which he regards as 
a proper basis for ethics. However, while Kin- 
sey’s titles “Human Male” and “Human Female” 
seem to the anthropologist like a bit of ethnocen- 
tric conceit, there are many things in the reports 
which contribute to omni-human natural science 
in Northrop’s sense. Such for example are the 
data on the tremendous age, sex, and individual 
differences. 

There is a job to be done, and Northrop has 
suggested what it is. It is to translate our factual 
knowledge about human sexuality into ethics, 
legislation, social policy, and religious guidance. 
The time has now come to do it. Not because 
Kinsey has told us anything so very surprising, 
anything that was not known, in rough approxi- 
mation, before. Rather, because he has told it so 
statistically to so many people that now there may 
be enough steam up to do what should have been 
done a long time ago. 

This task should be done gradually through dis- 
cussion. In this writer’s view the discussion should 
be in no way secret, however benevolent and high- 
minded; but it should be led by men and women 

S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946, pp 245, 256-25S. 

^ Abram Kardiner, et al., The Psychological Ewntieis 
of Society, New York. Columbia Uni\ersity Press, 1945. 


of unquestionable honesty, devotion to the general 
good, and free from any concealed personal motive 
or bias. Gi\en the present organization of our in- 
tellectual life, these discussion leaders should be 
clearly distinguished from the factual researchers, 
although both groups require intellectual and 
moral integrity. 

The kind of discussion we need is well repre- 
sented by Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Report by 
Dr. Seuard Hiltner," a clergyman and member of 
the University of Chicago theological faculty. Hilt- 
ner not only understands Kinsey’s methods and re- 
sults with uncommon acumen, but shows theoreti- 
cal skill after the fashion of a Max Weber. He is 
interested in patterns, not of sex behavior and 
“outlets,” but of sex attitudes and values. He con- 
structs se\en types, each logically consistent within 
itself, and most of them also well represented em- 
pirically. The first three are mass types correlated 
with Kinsey’s three socio-educational levels: the 
“child-of-nature” attitude of the lower level, the 
“respectability-restraint” attitude of the middle 
level (especially before 1920), and the “romantic” 
attitude (romantic toward licit and illicit sex and 
not merely toward conventional courtship and 
choice of mate) of the upper level, now filtering 
dow’n to other levels. Then there are three consist- 
ent patterns which Hiltner has observed among 
thoughtful individuals but which do not appear in 
the Kinsey data, either because Kinsey did not ask 
the necessary questions, or because the holders of 
these attitudes are too few. These are the “no 
harm” attitude, the “toleration” attitude, and the 
“personal-interpersonal” attitude. The last named 
is the one frankly admired by Hiltner. It is im- 
plied in the works of Erich Fromm.® 

The person with this attitude “believes that the 
ordering of sex by society should be for the reali- 
zation of personal and interpersonal values, not 
for the sake of control of such.” It is neither le- 
galistic nor libertarian, biologistic nor spiritistic, 
unreflectively conformist nor yet rebellious for the 
sake of proving non-conformity. “It does not con- 
sider naturalness or unnaturalness as adequate cri- 
teria.” Hiltner measures all these six types 
against a seventh type as a standard. This is 


^Seward Hiltner, Set Ethics and the Kinney Report, 
New York* Association Press, 1953 

^ Erich Fromm, Man for Himself, New York Rine- 
hart and Co., 194*^; Psychoanalysts and Religion, New 
Ha\en. Yale University Press, 1951 

"Seward Hiltner, Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Repoit, 
New York Association Press, 1953, p. 177. 
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the Christian view * of sex, which Hiltner derives, 
m an objective, scholarly manner, from the Bible 
and Christian history, but also “taking into ac- 
count the modern knowledge.” The Christian 
view turns out to be essentially the personal-inter- 
personal attitude with the addition of Christian 
theological support. It is summarized in five 
points, here condensed: (1) sex is good if it serves 
the fulfillment of man as a total being, i.e., God’s 
will for man, (2) the aim of all human interre- 
lationships is to foster love, (3) the aim of sex is 
toward a progressive integration of the several 
necessary levels of sexual function, (4) human sex 
requires both intensity and steadfastness with a 
proper relationship between them, (5) the good 
of any sex act always depends in some measure 
upon the inner meaning to the persons involved, 
but the sole ultimate standard is the judgment and 
love of God.® 

How is this Christian view different from the 
traditional sex mores'^ For one thing, it is ade- 
quate and inspiring on the positive side, w^hereas 
the traditional code emphasizes the negative, and 
the concrete. Hiltner thinks that Kinsey has dis- 
torted the Judaeo-Christian view by reading it 
through the ideas of his subjects. He asserts that 
this Judaeo-Christian tradition assigns more posi- 
tive value to the sex act itself, than is generally 
realized. He agrees in general with D. S. Bailey, 
an Anglican clergyman, who reads real flesh and 
not merely a symbol in the Biblical doctrine on 
“one flesh.” ^ These scholars both seem to feel that 
although the sex act should be kept within mar- 
riage, yet it has a God-sanctioned value which is 
not dependent upon marriage as an institution nor 
upon the intention to procreate. 

John J. Kane argues that the Catholic attitude 
toward sex has been seriously misunderstood by 
many Catholics as well as outsiders. Actually it is 
warmer, healthier, more positive than it seems. 
Catholic thought is not responsible for the identifi- 
cation of sex with the obscene or pornographic. 
But there is a certain caution in verbalizing it. 
“Since conjugal love is both a legitimate and beau- 
tiful kind of love, and since it is expressed in 
sexual union, the marital sex union should also 
be considered in that light.” If this approach 

* The Jewish view seems to be incorporated within this. 

VW., pp. 179-180. 

^ D S. Bailev, T/ie Mysteiy of Love and Maniage, A 
Study in the Theology of Sexual Relations, New York- 
Harper & Bros, 1952. See Genesis 2.24 and Ephesians 
5.31. 

^°John J. Kane, Marriage and the Family, A Catholic 
Approach, New York: Dryden Press, 1952, p. 258. 


differs significantly from the approach of the other 
branches of the Judaeo-Christian tradition, the dif- 
ference, according to the present writer, involves a 
general tendency to leave many things publicly 
unsaid, to assume a benevolent, paternal control 
over the circulation of symbols and ideas. This 
may have had value in protecting the sex drive 
from fears and disgusts as well as guarding it 
against superfluous stimulation. This may account 
for a certain kind of healthy-mindedness in the 
Catholic attitude toward sex. The question is, can 
any such paternalistic control stand up indefinitely 
in the open ideological market of modern society, 
or must it be replaced by other controls? 

Hiltner’s Christian view, or in purely humanis- 
tic terms, his personal-interpersonal attitude, em- 
phasizes “man as a total being.” Two serious 
problems will arise: one has to do with the indi- 
vidual man as a total being, and the other with 
the total population of men as endowed with the 
same human needs and intrinsic worth. 

In the total of needs, drives, and interests which 
make up the individual man, there is a class of 
defensive drives such as anger-and-aggiession, and 
fear-and-escape. In a sense these are antagonistic 
to the rest of the personality; they are necessary 
evils, weapons held in reserve against emergencies, 
and they operate through a branch of the nervous 
system which is antagonistic to the branch con- 
cerned with hunger, sexual excitation, and the 
routine bodily processes. Anger does sometimes 
become linked with sexual desire, and the result 
may be sadism. Do we want more of that? Do 
we want to encourage the very natural linkage of 
sex with jealousy, a partly defensive emotion, be- 
cause of the useful weapon this gives against sex- 
ual infidelity; or would we minimize jealousy as 
an evil and try to find adequate substitute weap- 
ons.? We do wish to link sex more closely with 
tender love toward the mate, a linkage which 
seems to be deficient in some persons and cultures. 
Yet we fear that tenderness toward other love- 
objects such as children, one’s own sex, or the 
spouse of one’s friend, might lead to erotic feeling. 

Perhaps no group of drives plays so large a part 
in the higher development of man as do the ex- 
ploratory drives of curiosity, acquisition, construc- 
tion, aesthetic creation, and the like. The full 
story of man as a total being is not understood 
until we recognize that man strives to make new 
connections, craves new experiences, strives to en- 
ter all fields he can within the limits of time, en- 
ergy, and empirically adequate safety. Denis de 
Rougemont seems to recognize that sexual ad- 
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venture provides some positive values which can- 
not be dismissed merely by calling them bad 
names. His answer is that marital fidelity is also a 
value, a faith chosen for its own sake, and to 
choose it means to renounce the values both of 
“spontaneity” and “manifold experience.” 

Kinsey’s outstanding discovery about sex differ- 
ences is that males are erotically stimulated by a 
much greater variety of objects and mental images 
than are females. He thinks this is due to some 
biological difference. Hiltner is inclined to ques- 
tion this interpretation. That there is such a bio- 
logical difference, however, is suggested by Slater 
and Woodside. “If the race were so constituted 
that female orgasm occurred before male, she 
might very well thereupon terminate coitus before 
the chance of conception had occurred. A male 
constitution that provided for ejaculation at the 
earliest possible moment after intromission would 
be a selective advantage.” More generally, we 
may theorize, nature is wasteful, and reproduction 
may be best assured by having an excess of male 
excitement present all the time, at the same time 
that the female, for short periods, may seem almost 
insatiable. Clearly ethics cannot be derived simply 
from natural law any more than it can from exist- 
ing custom. But, on the other hand, an ethic of 
human fulfillment would continually seek harm- 
less ways to use rather than waste, to integrate 
rather than to keep separate, the various and 
abundant potentialities of man. 

The other serious problem is the problem of 
humanity as a whole population. Does the Chris- 
tian view of sex hold that persons, when they can- 
not achieve the ideal, should renounce sex alto- 


Denis de Rougemont, l^ve in the Western World, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co , 1940, p. 290. 

Eliot Slater and Moya Woodside, New Patterns in 
Mairtage, London: Cassell and Co., 1951, p. 175. 


gether.' Must sex be used only during some lim- 
ited period of one’s lifetime, depriving especially 
men in youth and women m older years, often at 
the very times they are strongest in biological 
drive ^ Strange to say, these absolute deprivations 
would be much easier to endure w^ere it not for the 
existence of a rather elastic supply of surplus sex- 
uality in the non-deprived people of the opposite 
sex. Conversely, the surplus sexuality of these lat- 
ter would not bother them so much were it not 
for their knowledge of the absolute deprivations 
existing among potential partners. One might al- 
most say that sex, like “nature,” abhors a vacuum, 
and that this characteristic is likely to increase the 
more we rationalize (in Max Weber’s sense) and 
civilize our sexuality. 

The problem is not a simple choice between 
two alternates. At least four distinct values are in- 
volved: (1) sexual exclusiveness, (2) permanence 
of marriage or intimate relationships, (3) male 
initiative in courtship and economic production, 
(4) better intersexual balance and wider satisfac- 
tion of the biological sex need. Any three of these 
can be attained better by sacrificing, or honestly 
subordinating and risking, the fourth. The least 
discussed possibility, though not necessarily the 
most hopeful, is the subordination of value three. 
That is, if boys were to marry soon after sexual 
maturity, taking wives a few years older, expect- 
ing more economic responsibility and courtship 
initiative from the girls, much of the problem as 
Kinsey portrays it might be relieved, and there 
would also be less widowhood. 

But perhaps there are weightier considerations 
than these. If so, they will endure the strain of 
public exposure and discussion. Sex may be a 
dangerous thing, but now that w^e have radioactive 
dust floating about, any alarm over the insidious 
consequences of the “Kinsey bomb” should seem 
to be somewhat amusing. 


The Lonely Hearts 

Lee E. Graham 

Lee E. Graham (1918- ), free-lance writer of articles and stories. 

In a city of seven million, . . . there are thou- don’t suffer from dishpan hands, pink toothbrush, 
sands of lonely hearts. They don’t lack vitamins, of five o’clock shadow. Nor are they actual social 
a double Scotch, or a book club subscription. They misfits whom Dale Carnegie, himself, couldn’t 

“None But the Lonely Heart,” The New York. Times Magazine (September 1, 1946), p. 27. Reprinted b> per- 
mission 
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help. All they need is a little aid in finding friends. 

To make their hearts less lonely, a streamlined 
kind of matchmaking, tactfully referred to as a 
“social contact bureau'’ or a “friendship service,” 
has been devised. There are over a dozen such 
places in town — none of which, incidentally, are 
required to be licensed — each run by a silken- 
\oiced woman with an I-would-hke-to-help-you 
glow in her eyes. And, indeed, for a nominal 
down payment, she can. 

Supposing Mary Smith, private secretary, sees 
one of their ads in the subway or on a bus, swal- 
lows her pride, and decides to investigate. Light- 
ing a cigarette for nonchalance, she telephones at 
home, and learns that an interview is free. She ar- 
rives the ne.xt day after work, mutters, “I never 
thought I’d come to a place like this,” is convinced 
in a few minutes that it was a marvelous idea, has 
her vital statistics and preferences recorded, pays 
her membership fee (usually $25), and leaves wnth 
the promise that as many introductions as possible 
will be supplied during the next six months. 

The silken-voiced woman then combs her files 
for compatible males, and soon Mary is phoned or 
written to by Joe Doakes for a date. If Mary 
doesn’t like Joe after going out with him, she 
asks for another contact. If Joe happens to make 
her heart beat a little bit faster, she continues to 
see him — providing he wants to continue — and 
the rest is up to her. Even so, she still has the 
privilege of meeting more men. The average is five 
to a customer, although one fussy schoolteacher 
managed thirty-two. The procedure is exactly the 
same for Joe Doakes. 

The results of this organized effort to make the 
right romance paths cross are summed up in an 
interview with a woman who has been handling 
lonely hearts for ten years. Sitting behind three 
telephones and a wide desk, she said: “I’ve had 
over ten thousand clients and am responsible for at 
least eight hundred marriages. And I’m sure there 
are more I haven’t heard about. Not that we are 
a matrimonial bureau. Think of this as a non- 
sectarian clearing house for men and women who 
want to defeat loneliness.” 

She stopped to answer a call her secretary had 
switched in, and then continued: 

“The most difficult clients to handle afe the 
short fat men, the too tall girls, and the overanx- 
ious women past 45. Naturally, appearance is im- 
portant, but just being sweet and friendly goes a 
long way. There is a faster turnover among bru- 
nettes than blondes, and girls born in New York 


are least in demand. The rules of opposites being 
attracted usually holds good — Southerners will in- 
sist upon Yankees, and Germans are often inter- 
ested in the French. 

“But when a client is on the rebound, he in- 
variably wants to meet a girl who looks like the 
sweetheart who quarreled with him or like the 
wife who divorced him. And when a date is a flop, 
I must confess the man is usually the better sport 
about it. In general, we don’t get wolves or co- 
quettes, because the people who come here are 
serious and want more than a casual relationship.” 

Still, with all the chances, for boy to meet girl 
provided by jamming into subways, going to 
church, sitting on park benches in the spring, 
joining clubs, and battling for seats in downtown 
movie palaces, how do the lonely hearts explain 
their paradoxical plight.?^ 

An energetic red-headed nurse replies, “You 
can’t go around talking to men you don’t know. 
And the only ones I meet are married doctors or 
patients who want to talk about their operations.” 
A middle-aged widower confesses, “I don’t know 
how to approach strange women any more. My 
wife was my only companion for twenty years.” 

A lady professor admits, “Men are intimidated 
by my position. They don’t think of me as a 
woman.” An ex-G.I. says, “I’m sick of kids you 
can pick up in a bar. I want an older clean-cut 
kind of gal — one who’ll understand me.” A little 
Brooklyn stenographer moans, “Where I work 
there’s nothing but lots of other girls. Sure, the 
boss is a man — but he never looks at me.” And a 
bespectacled young lawyer complains, “I’m too 
busy during the day to look for women. Anyway, 
most of them concentrate too much on their ap- 
pearance. I want one to share my mental life.” 

These answers are not the glib rationalizations 
of people who are especially unattractive or over- 
whelmingly shy. If you met all the participants in 
a Gallup poll, you wouldn’t find a more average 
group. They’re tall, dark, and handsome; short, 
fair, and plain. Some are divorced, some are 
widowed, and the rest have never been married, 
but continue to hope. Their ages vary from 18 to 
50, but an occasional octogenarian crops up among 
them like the one who just left to take his fifth 
bride. Most have high-school diplomas, quite a 
few their college sheepskins, and Phi Beta Kappa 
keys dangle from a couple of vest chains. They 
go to the movies, try to answer $64 questions, and 
miss three-inch steaks like anybody else. Eight out 
of ten are not native New Yorkers; a great many 
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hail from the Middle West, where speaking to a 
stranger on the street is not rebuked b> silence 
and a cold stare. Their dilemma, as Mrs. [Frank- 


lin D.] Roosevelt remarked, is ‘'the third greatest 
problem m our nation^ and their number is 
legion. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Give some of Davis’s reasons why western civili- 
zation manifests such an extraordinary amount of 
parent-adolescent conflict. What do you think of 
his ideas? 

2. Why is it easily possible that parent-adolescent 
conflict has been exaggerated^ 

3. What can be learned about parent-youth conflict 
through comparing stable and changing societies^ 

4. How does the keen reasoning ability of young 
people complicate their relati\ely unchecked ideal- 
ism? 

5. How does life in the modern middle-class home 
insure that a son in it shall feel competitive pres- 
sures? 

6. Why do Komarovsky’s upper middle-class college 
girls often define their culturally set personality 
traits with reference to their definition of the 
male sex role? 

7. Would Komarovsky’s female role contradictions 
apply to other class groups in our society? 


8 What basic social problems do male and female 
role contradictions present? 

9. What is the relationship of social class level to 
sexual activity among American boys and men? 

10 To what social problems do you think that the 
Kinsey study, as reported by Deutsch, point? 
How are we likely to find solutions for these 
problems? 

11 How does Folsom suggest that we go about uti- 
lizing the Kinsey findings? What does he mean 
by the “personal-interpersonal” attitude? 

12. According to Folsom, how does the Christian 
view differ from traditional sex mores? 

13 Of what does a “lonely hearts” service consist? As 
a problem-solving device, would you say that it 
is worth any risks involved? 

14. What do you think of the comment that a person 
“on the rebound . . . invariably wants to meet 
a girl who looks like the sweetheart who quar- 
led with him or like the wife who divorced him”? 



— C H A P T E R 9 

Adults 


The problems of our confused adolescent period 
have, as one would expect, their counterparts in 
problems associated with our changed sex roles 
in the adult community. Mead introduces this dis- 
cussion with her essay on “What Women Want.” 
In this selection, she objectively describes and 
analyzes the American woman’s current situation 
and ways in which to deal with its maladjusted 
features. Deutsch sheds additional light on the 
adult phase of male sex roles in his interpretation 
of the Kinsey report’s adult findings. 

These selections extend our conception of per- 
sonality problems and provide a background for 
marriage maladjustments. The following six es- 
says then relate such problem personalities to 
breakdowns in parental and marital arrangements. 
Vincent’s findings indicate bias in sampling meth- 
ods may have given a distorted impression of the 
problem of unwed motherhood. Elmer outlines the 
extent and character of the problems of children 
born out of wedlock and especially of their par- 
ents. Green analyzes the remote and nominal re- 
lationship of many middle-class fathers to their 
children, the indefiniteness of the roles and func- 
tions of their wives, and some of the consequences 
thereof. King furnishes a careful discussion of the 
Negro maternal family and the problems it pre- 
sents to the Negro community in various parts of 
the United States. McLean helps to bring the im- 
plications of the chapter’s selections together by 
analyzing emotional background factors in marital 
difficulties. Thorman summarizes statistics on 
trends in divorce and desertion and attempts to 
interpret the significance of persistent increases in 


divorce rates. Burgess and Wallin discuss the 
character of marriage counseling, the nature of 
the role of the counselor and his methods, and 
marriage counseling as an emerging profession. 
Many regard this activity as a fairly successful 
type of marriage “repair shop.” 

The status of modern woman, the vast increase 
in divorce, our lack of adherence to our pro- 
claimed moral codes, the emotional isolation of 
many fathers from their families because of work- 
ing conditions — all these are features of the marital 
chaos in large sections of our society in these times. 
Fortunately, as some selections are careful to 
indicate, ways are being found which are proving 
effective in mitigating these pressing social prob- 
lems. 

As the American population has accumulated 
more and more older people, interest in the health 
and welfare of the aging has steadily increased. 
Tibbitts points out the many ramifications of re- 
tirement as a relatively new phenomenon in our 
societ}', the tremendous number of problems ac- 
companying it, and some of our efforts to meet 
them. 

Only the short-lived miss age. But to all men, 
soon or late, comes death. “As sex dominates the 
first half of life,” Eliot notes, “so death dominates 
the latter half.” He not only suggests psychological 
and sociological characteristics of death as a social 
problem but summarizes his findings with regard 
to ways in which families change as a result of 
bereavement. With deep understanding, Eliot 
writes, “The art of death should be part of the art 
of life, even as the art of love.” 
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What Women Want 


Margaret Mead 

Margaret ^^ead (1901- ), associate curator of etlinolog\^ American Museum of Natural His- 

tory. Principal works: Coming of Age in Samoa (1928); An Inquity Into the Question of Cul- 
ttual Stability in Polynesia (1928); Gi owing Up in New Guinea (1930), The Changing Cultuic 
of an Indian Tube (1932), And Keep Yow Powdei Diy (1942); Male and Female (1949); with 
Frances Macgregor, Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority (1951); and Growth and Culttwe (1951) 


If we have to make some adjustments so that 
women will feel that they have as much choice as 
men, and if, given choice, many of them elect to 
work outside the home at least part of the time, 
what will happen to the home.? Will it become so 
difficult to bring up children to be full human 
beings that outraged voices will sound throughout 
society and shout women back into the home 
again ^ 

If we look at history, present and past, and at 
the position of women all over the world, among 
savage and civilized peoples, we find that it is 
possible for society to do almost anything with the 
relationships between men and women. There are 
cultures where women are dominating and men 
responsive, where women manage the finances 
and men wheedle pocket money out of them and 
spend their time daydreaming of forgery and 
alchemy, where women initiate the love affairs 
and no man would be so foolhardy as to make the 
first advances, where both men and women en- 
joy and rear the children; cultures where fathers 
are indulgent and loving and mothers stern dis- 
ciplinarians, where girls grow up envying boys 
and wishing they had been born boys, and cultures 
where boys grow up envying girls, wishing they 
had been born girls. Human beings are exceed- 
ingly plastic, and the relationship of men and 
women to each other is a very flexible thing. 

If in assaying our own society we find that we 
have educated women to want to act in terms of 
their full individuality, and not as members of 
the sex that bears children, and that this education 
isn’t working very w^ell, what alternatives can we 
consider? There are scientists — especially from the 
fields of biology, medicine, and psychiatry — who 
feel the answer would be to re-emphasize women’s 
biological role: bearing and feeding children. They 


would recommend educating girls, not to be per- 
sons first and women second, but to be women 
primarily, women who will see the only choice 
they want to make as a choice among potential 
fathers of their children. They point to the neu- 
rosis from which childless women suffer, and 
conclude that although human beings are very 
flexible, they are not so flexible that we can ignore 
the fact that woman was born to reproduce the 
race. 

These exponents of a biological rather than a 
social outlook make a plausible argument, sup- 
ported by many case histories of maladjusted 
women. American culture may in time return to 
a respect for the biological realities, but at present 
that is not our direction. We are not likely to 
abandon coeducation and bring up children from 
infancy with different toys and different kinds of 
exercise in order to limit the horizon of girls and 
so condition them to their biological role. The 
whole trend in the U S. is away from every sort 
of biological limitation on human activity and 
achievement. If you are born with the wrong- 
shaped nose, it can be operated on. If your cheek- 
bones are too high, rouge can be put on to change 
the effect. If your eyes are too close together, an 
eyebrow pencil can make the correction. Straight 
hair can be curled, weak eyes reinforced by 
glasses, the deaf made to hear by better and better 
hearing devices. Facial surgery, false limbs, and 
every sort of skill and device are brought to com- 
pensate for physical defect, while the congenitally 
unsociable take courses in how to make friends. 
And we are not willing to honor other accidents 
of birth. Primogeniture was swept away almost at 
once in America, for why should mere order of 
birth give one brother privilege over another ? Bio- 
logical facts of ugliness, sickness, physical handi- 


From “What Women Want,” Fortune. 34- 6 (December 1946) 172-175, 218, 220, 223, 224, pp. 175, 218, 220, 

223, and 224 quoted Reprinted b\ permission. 
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cap, and death are limiting facts — and the Ameri- 
can IS interested in transcending limitations, not in 
conforming to them. Death— which is the one 
biological fact that we have found no wav to 
transcend with technological devices — we ignore as 
far as possible. The effects of age, especially on 
women, are staved off with every known device. 
Congruently with this tendency to ignore and 
deny any biological limitation, less than 3 per cent 
of those responding to the Fortune Survey ques- 
tion about who had an easier time, men or wom- 
en, mentioned that women bore children. Women 
were described as “bringing up children,’' “look- 
ing after children,” “having all the care of the 
children.” By ignoring the fact that women bear 
children, and by feeding the newborn out of 
bottles, we make it possible for social patterning to 
transcend biological limitations. There is no evi- 
dence that suggests women are naturally better 
at caring for children than men would be. In other 
words, with the fact of childbearing out of the 
center of attention, there is even more reason for 
treating girls first as human beings and then as 
women. 

If a return to a stronger social emphasis on 
women’s biological role is therefore unlikely m the 
U. S., what are the other possible solutions ^ There 
are many who will press for the diffusion of home- 
making among a mass of community agencies, 
nursery schools, day-care centers, laundries, diaper 
services, play schools, and infirmaries. Women 
who work outside the home because they must^ 
thus will no longer carry the impossible double 
burden they carry now, and women who work 
outside the home because they elect that way of 
life can have their children adequately cared for. 
There is no doubt that we need many more of 
such resources to care for the children of working 
mothers, to get rid of door-key children playing 
in the streets because there is no one at home, and 

^ In a study made in 1945 by the Women’s Bureau of 
some 13,000 women employed in ten war-congested areas, 
of every 100 women who said they intended to keep on 
working, eighty-four gave as their reason support for 
themselves and others, eight gave such special economic 
reasons as home ownership or to be free from debt or to 
educate their children, and only eight said they would 
continue to work primarily because of interest in their ]obs. 
When we place these figures beside the steadily increasing 
number of employed women in the U. S. (1880 2,647,- 
000, 1920: 8,550,000, 1940- 11,000,000: an expected 16,- 
000,000 by 1950) [1953 19,000,000— it will be 
seen that failure to take into account this great army of 
women who must work seriously distorts anv understand- 
ing of the position of women in America. 


also to remo%e from the home a lot of useless 
drudgen that is out of line with our standards of 
efficiency. But, if we really take out of the home 
everything that the woman as homemaker is sup- 
posed to do in it, It is questionable whether we 
shall have homes at all. This solution has been 
tried, in wartime, in almost e\ery large country. 
Child specialists ha\e studied children w^ho grow' 
up in institutions, and the results are discourag- 
ing. Unless all the institutions where the children 
are taken care of m dro\es are staffed by a very 
large number of women and men to replace the 
missing parents, the children don’t come out hu- 
man. They don’t know' how' to fall in love, marry, 
and have children — to say nothing of their be- 
coming responsible, self-initiating human beings. 

To get the kind of human beings on w'hich a 
society like America depends (individuals w'lth 
enterprise, self-starters able to form a committee 
and tackle any problem at the drop of a hat) w’e 
need to bring up our children in homes — and in 
homes w'here mothers ha\e as high a position as 
fathers. This war has taught us what kind of 
personalities are developed in traditional Japanese 
or Nazi homes w’here women are reduced to a 
despised position. We are doubly committed by 
our general repudiation of biological limitations 
and by our demand for upstanding individuals 
who neither bully nor cringe, to having our chil- 
dren reared in homes by parents w'ho can look 
each other in the eye w'lth mutual respect. Yet the 
home as it is now' constructed violates our feelings 
about choice, a freedom that is necessary if Amer- 
ican w'omen are to feel themselves as dignified as 
men m their social roles. Are there other solutions^ 

Bring Men Home. If we can’t go back to treat- 
ing w'omen as special child-bearing creatures but 
must treat them as persons, and yet can’t give up 
the home for a lot of institutions that aren’t able to 
develop children’s personalities, there is at least 
one other possible solution. We can meet wmmen’s 
demand for choice and for work that brings them 
out of their isolated houses and flats if at the same 
time that w'e make it possible for the married 
W'omen to get out of the home w'c also encourage 
the married man to take more of a share in it. 
This is not a plea for getting fathers to wash 
dishes There is no proof at all that children’s 
personalities are dependent upon anybody’s w'ash- 
ing dishes. The Samoans eat off leaves, the Eski- 
mos pass a large hunk of meat from hand to hand, 
the Malays cook rice in green bamboo, crack the 
bamboo, and throw' it aw'ay. The only possible 
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connection bet\\’een housekeeping and bringing up 
children is that while an adult is doing something 
with the hands, it is easy to watch and talk with 
a child. But cleaning the car is equally suitable, or 
planting the garden, or feeding the goldfish, for 
that matter. The best fathers and the best mothers 
probably do some physical things — walk, skate, 
climb, swim, whittle, build models, shine the 
silver — with their children. But there is no reason 
why most of the present drudgery of housekeep- 
ing, the sort of drudgery that takes up the hours 
that might be spent in some different surround- 
ings, shouldn’t go out of the home altogether. 
Then groups of women will work in canning fac- 
tories, instead of each one canning at home, and 
those who like laundries will work together in 
laundries, as the women of Europe once laughed 
and gossiped as they washed their clothes on the 
riverbanks. What would remain in the home 
would be shared living, a family eating, sleeping, 
and playing together. It is actually the arranging 
of this shared living that keeps the middle-class 
woman tied to her house — no matter how many 
frozen vegetables she is able to buy — and keeps 
the woman who works sagged and tired from 
trying to coordinate her home activities and her 
work hours. Yet women have no special biological 
fitness for fetching children from school, for tele- 
phoning to moving men, for selecting seeds for 
the summer garden, for buying phonograph rec- 
ords, or for choosing the upholstery for the car. 
All of these activities are merely human, and many 
of them are pleasant and offer a welcome counter- 
point to a man’s office routine. That one of wom- 
en’s great desires is to get American men to take 
more of a share in the human as opposed to the 
vanishing production side of home life showed up 
in the Fortune Survey. There the larger number of 
women expressed themselves as specifically w^ant- 
ing fathers to take equal part in disciplining the 
children, and a large number of both sexes felt 
that such questions as when to have children or 
how to spend money should be decided not by 
one sex or the other but by both. When men take 
a greater part in these activities that we call living, 
as opposed to making a living, we shall approach 
again the sort of balance between the sexes that 
we had in early America, on our American farms, 
when both worked together at the same tasks, 
often within earshot of each other. 

Woman’s Choice. Letting men into the home 
and giving them a greater share in making choices 


about the way in which life is to be enjoyed 
would probably not effect a great revolution in 
American social life. A large proportion of women 
would probably elect homemaking — without out- 
side work — as a full-time occupation for genera- 
tions to come, unless war or new forms of political 
organization compelled them to do otherwise. 
Gi\en freedom of choice, given the possibility of 
a marriage in which bringing up children and 
holding a job or pursuing a career do not present 
an impossible combination, most women will find 
one reason for their discontent removed and con- 
tinue to give their time to homemaking. That is 
what their mothers did, and that is the basic 
picture of home life that they absorbed as small 
children. But such a pattern of life would include 
choice. Young people consider whether they will 
get a car and a smaller house, or a larger house 
and wait for the car, or whether they will build a 
shack at the seashore or go somewhere different 
each summer. They might also come to consider 
how the work is to be divided. Shall they both 
work and share the expense of getting the drudg- 
ery out of the house, and share also the task of 
keeping life going at home, or shall the girl elect 
to spend her full time at home, even if it means 
some drudgery because they won’t be able to 
afford laundry services and precooked foods'^ 

The position of women in America at present 
is explosive and potentially harmful. It keeps a 
great number of employed women working un- 
happily, troubled and anxious about the homes 
they also have to manage somehow. It makes a 
great number of educated women feel they are 
faced with an unbearable choice and leaves them 
correspondingly unhappy whichever choice they 
make. It produces many maladjusted children who 
reflect their mothers’ discontent. It makes for a 
general uneasiness in society. Once the vote was an 
issue. Yet, when women were given the vote, it 
was found that the vote — such a terrible issue 
when they were denied it — became a mild enough 
routine of life. Only a few women went into 
politics, only a few became active party workers. 
But a disturbed area of life, a sense of festering 
injustice, was removed. The participation of 
women as citizens was improved, and life went 
back on a more even keel. A climate of opinion 
that ceases to regard married women as if they 
were inherently different from other human be- 
ings, that regards marriage as the privilege of all 
human beings and homemaking as a job for any 
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pair of parents who take it on, would ha\e the 
same stabilizing effect on women’s present con- 
fused discontent. 

A climate of opinion in itself is important only 
because it results in change. Once parenthood is 
regarded as a joint )ob for both parents and 
women are no longer regarded as persons to 
whom a certain amount of drudgery is biologically 
appropriate, we can make the inventions required 
to take a good part of the drudgery out of the 
home. Some of these will be technological: for 
example, precooked-food service and dish-washer- 
ies that launder the dishes the way laundries now 
do the linen. Some of them will be institutional: 


for example, residential emergency centers where 
children can be cared for when there is illness in 
the home. Some of them may e\en be new forms 
of housing and new neighborhood ways of living 
in which a group of women share in the care of 
the children. When we eliminated slavery we 
opened the way for a million labor-saving inden- 
tions in field and factory. Elimination of the 
semnoluntary slavery to housekeeping that we 
now impose on married women in the U. S. 
should open the way for an equally significant set 
of inventions in that key spot of our civilization, 
the home, where not “things” but human beings 
are produced and developed. 


Class Differences in Male Sex Roles 

Albert Deutsch* 


Perhaps the most significant result of the Kinsey 
survey ^ is the revelation that there is no single 
“American sex pattern,” but rather there are scores 
of different patterns, based mainly on social differ- 
ences in the population. Dr. Kinsey and his col- 
leagues have found wider differences in the sex 
habits of social groups living within the same 
community than anthropologists have reported be- 
tween peoples separated by vast geographical dis- 
tances. 

The sex habits of the grade school son of a 
semi-skilled laborer in an East Side New York 
tenement and the college-destined son of the busi- 
ness executive living in the sw^ank apartment 
house around the corner may contrast more widely 
than those of an African jungle boy and an Es- 
kimo youth. The discovery of these tremendous 
variations in American sex habits is of incalculable 
importance, since our moral and legal codes are 
based largely on the assumption that “normal” 
Americans share a common pattern of sex be- 
havior. 

Human sex patterns, Kinsey observes, are based 
on three major factors — the biologic, the psycho- 

^ Alfred C Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and Chde E. 
Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, Philadelphia 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1948. 


logic, and the social. Of these, the social factor is 
the most important. The individual’s sex habits 
are formed mainly by his cultural environment — 
the social group in w'hich he moves ... or for 
w'hich he is destined. The Kinsey group discloses 
a remarkable aspect of the close relationship be- 
tween sexual patterns and socio-educational levels. 
One might take, for e.xampie, the family studied 
by the Kinsey group w'hich included a semi- 
skilled w^orker and his five sons. Four sons never 
went beyond high school; their sex habits con- 
formed to the lower-level socio-educational group. 
The fifth son, wEose sex habits w’ere akin to those 
of the coliege-level group, later went through col- 
lege. Kinsey doesn’t know% at this point, exactly 
what IS the basis of this extraordinary link be- 
tw'een sex habits and educational status; he knows 
only that the close relationship exists. The boy’s 
sex pattern accords not so much to the socio-edu- 
cational group into which he is born, but to the 
one he eventually moves into in later life. 

There are sharp differences between the sex 
attitudes and habits of these socio-educational 
groups, but remarkable conformity among most 
indi\iduals belonging to the same group. . . . 

Implicit in [Kinsey’s] revolutionary report is a 
plea for greater public and private tolerance of 


* See the identifjmg note on p. 133. 

From the chapter by Albert Deutsch, “Kinsey, the Man and His Project,” in Sex Habits of Amencan Men. A Sym- 
posium on the Kinsey Repot t, edited by Albert Deutsch, and published b> Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, pp. 26-29, 
32-33. Copyright 1948 by Prentice-Hall, Inc. Reprinted b> permission. 
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the vast differences in the sex habits of Americans. 
A re\aluation of our ideas of normal and abnor- 
mal sex behavior is indicated. Such terms as un- 
natural, bestial, frigid, under-sexed and over- 
sexed, as used m our moral and legal codes, have 
little validity in the light of the Kinsey findings. 
The Kinsey stud\ reveals a tremendous range of 
variety in the frequency and types of sexual be- 
haMor of apparently normal Americans. . . . 

The average American boy of grade school 
level, between the ages of 16 and 20, masturbates 
only half as often as the college-level youth of the 
same age, but has seven times more sexual inter- 
course than the latter. Kinsey points out that 
mothers afraid to send their sons to college for 
fear of moral corruption there evidently are una- 
ware of the histories of boys who stay at home. 

Kissing is a common part of love-making 
among people in the upper social levels, but is 
widely abhorred as filthy and unhygienic and 
even perverse among those in the lower levels. 
Upper level family circles display a far greater 
acceptance of nudity than do lower level families. 
Those m the upper levels tend to be far stricter 
about non-marital sexual intercourse, but far more 
tolerant of masturbation and petting. Emphasizing 
the global peculiarities in sex attitudes, Kinsey 
observes that a Latin American audience may 
view complacently an artistic film about nudity 
that would shock the average American audience, 
but may hiss down as “obscene” a typical Holly- 
wood movie with kissing scenes . . . 

The laws regarding sexual behavior are written, 
interpreted and enforced mainly by people in the 
upper educational and social levels, who mosdy 
conform to the particular pattern of their kind. 
Most sexual mores are imposed on modern society 
by those belonging to the 15 per cent of the popu- 
lation which is college-trained. But the Kinsey 
study shows that a vast gulf lies between this 15 
per cent and the 85 per cent who never go to 
college. The upper level group tends to view sex 
from a moral standpoint — on the basis of what’s 
right and wrong. The lower level group, on the 
other hand, regards sexual behavior from the 


viewpoint of the natural and the unnatural. To 
most members of this group, sexual intercourse 
seems natural and therefore right, whether or not 
it has legal sanction. They view as disgusting per- 
versions many of the love-making habits (such as 
deep-kissing) considered “civilized” by upper level 
people. 

In general, Kinsey notes, the upper level con- 
demns lower level morality as lacking m the 
proper ideals and righteousness. The lower level 
regards upper level sex mores as artificial and in- 
sincere. Legends of lower level immorality are 
matched by legends of upper level perversions. 

“One is inclined to accept the particular legends 
that apply to the group to which one does not be- 
long,” Kinsey observes. 

The data on extra-marital relations reveal a 
striking difference between upper and lower level 
sex patterns. The report indicates that anywhere 
between 30 and 45 per cent of married American 
males have intercourse with women other than 
their wives. Over 60 per cent of married males 
who never go beyond grade school engage in such 
extra-marital relations. The Kinsey group reveals 
another curious fact of social significance: Lower 
level married males tend to have most extra- 
marital intercourse m the early years of wedded 
life, but become increasingly faithful to their 
wives with the passage of time. In the upper 
levels, on the other hand, extra-marital inter- 
course shows a gradual increase during the course 
of marriage of college-trained men. Dr, Kinsey, 
with the keen wit that characterizes so many pas- 
sages in his absorbing book, observes that some 
may interpret these data to mean that the lower 
level starts out by trying promiscuity and finally 
concludes that strict monogamy pays off better; 
another interpretation would be that the upper 
level starts out by trying monogamy and finally 
decides that variety is more desirable. Neither in- 
terpretation is quite correct. Kinsey adds: the 
main factors are to be found in different sexual 
adjustments in marriage at different levels, and 
also in the force of the mores underlying most of 
these class differences. 
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Unwed Mothers 

Clark E. Vincent 

Clark E. Vincent (1923- ), instructor, University of California at Berkeley. Author of “Middle- 

Class Illegitimacy,” in William Petersen, ed , Five Studies of Ameiican Society, New York* Anchor 
Books, Inc, forthcoming, 1955. 


A preliminary survey of the available data on 
unv^ed motherhood reveals that historically a 
variety of etiological factors have been empha- 
sized. Studies made during the 1920’s stressed 
such causal factors as ‘"immorality” and “mental 
deficiency.” During the 1930’s the findings pointed 
to the factors of a “broken home,” “poverty,” “lit- 
tle education,” and “domestic occupation.” With- 
in the past two decades, unwed motherhood has 
been explained increasingly as an accepted pattern 
of life in a given sub-culture. However, the most 
frequent emphasis at the present time appears to 
be upon psychological processes. The majority of 
current studies conclude that unwed motherhood 
IS a product of unresolved parent-child conflict 
and represents an “unrealistic way out of inner 
difficulties.” 

Equally evident from such a survey is the fact 
that in the majority of investigations reported, 
the samples of unwed mothers were taken from 
public institutions, welfare agencies or psychiatric 
clinics. Out of 48 studies surveyed, 39 or 81.3 
per cent used samples of unwed mothers taken 
from psychiatric clinics, social agencies, charity 
institutions and private therapy cases. Another 
10.4 per cent of the studies drew samples from a 
particular socio-economic or ethnic sub-group, and 
the remaining 8.3 per cent comprised statistical 
analyses of available data from a national or in- 
ternational level of incidence. 

This method of sampling has prolonged the 
picture of the unwed mother as being an ex- 
tremely young, poor, uneducated or psychologi- 
cally disturbed female. This portrayal has per- 
sisted despite the impressions of many profes- 
sional people working with the unwed mother 
that this is a phenomenon occuring quite fre- 
quendy among middle-income, normal and well- 
educated women, . . . This sampling procedure 
is in part related to the ease with which such 


groups can be studied. It is also related to. and in 
turn reinforces, a like-causes-like approach which 
tends to regard unwed motherhood as bad and 
then emphasizes bad or pathological etiological 
factors. . . . 

The findings reported in the present paper * 
resulted from a deliberate attempt to sample un- 
wed mothers who do not go to agencies, clinics 
or institutions. The data were based on a 71 per 
cent response from 576 doctors who provided 
information on 137 unwed mothers delivered in 
private practice in Alameda County, California, 
during 1952. 

The following findings suggest the need for 
more inclusive samples in studies of unwed moth- 
erhood and raise additional questions for future 
research. Of the 137 unwed mothers delivered in 
pruate practice: 

83.9 per cent were white; 

51.8 per cent were 22 years of age or older; 

38.0 per cent had attended or completed col- 
lege and 34.3, 24.8, and 35.8 per cent re- 
spectively of their fathers, mothers and al- 
leged sexual mates had attended or completed 
college; 

60 5 per cent were employed in professional or 
white collar jobs or were college students, 
and only 8.8 per cent were employed in 
semi-skilled or unskilled jobs; 

36 5 per cent of 74 who were working, received 
a salary of 251.00 dollars or more per month; 

78.4 per cent of those who came from out of 
the state to have their baby in California had 
attended or completed college; 

50.0 per cent of those who had attended or 
completed college were mated sexually with a 
man seven or more years their senior; 

70.0 per cent of those with less than a 12th 


* [Detailed anahses and tables omitted. — EdsJ[ 


From “The Unwed Mother and Sampling Bias,” Ameiican Sociological Review, 19 (1954) 562-567, pp. 562, 566- 
567 quoted. Footnotes omitted. Reprinted b\ permission 
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grade education were mated sexually with a 
man the same age or not more than two 
years their senior; 

90.0 per cent of those who had attended or 
completed college were mated with an alleged 
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sexual mate who had attended or completed 
college. 

Occupational association appeared to be operative 
as a situational factor in some of the 89 cases for 
which occupational data were available for both 
the unwed mother and the alleged sexual mate. 


Unmarried Parents 

Manuel Conrad Elmer 

Manuel Conrad Elmer (1886- ), professor of sociology and head of department, University of 

Pittsburgh. Principal works: Social Statistics (1926); Family Adjustment (1932); Social Reseat ch 
(1939); with Verne Wright, General Sociology (1939); The Soaology of the Family (1945); and 
Cultural Changes in Venezuela (1953). 


There is a tendency in the various states to 
adopt legislation recognizing the principles of re- 
sponsibility of both parents for children born out 
of wedlock. The general non-support and deser- 
tion laws place liability for support of the child 
upon the father. ... In general only the eco- 
nomic responsibilities are recognized, although 
there are instances, as is the case in North Dakota, 
where the child may take the surname of the 
father. Constructive measures more important 
than those dealing with the economic support of 
the child will be developed when we fully compre- 
hend the social significance of the 75,000 to 100,- 
000 illegitimate children being added to our popu- 
lation each year who do not have the opportunity 
for normal home environment. This problem will 
continue for some time even though constructive 
efforts are put forth to reduce the number of il- 
legitimate children. . , . 

Helen I. Clarke * indicated that social legisla- 
tion relating to children of unmarried parents is 
moving in the direction of {a) giving the un- 
married mother and her child a status com- 
parable to that of lawful parents and children, 
{b) giving the illegitimate child the right to in- 
herit property through its mother, {c) requiring 
support for the child from the man judged to be 
its father, {d) extending the procedures for legiti- 
matizing the child, (e) placing the responsibility 
for establishing paternity and legitimatizing the 
child upon a state agency, and (/) placing the 

* Social Legislation, New York D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1940.— 


welfare of the mother and child above the finan- 
cial interests of the community. 

Clarke stated that “a large per cent of un- 
married mothers come from low wage earning 
groups, the unmarried father contributes inade- 
quately to the support of the child; hence, depend- 
ency has been increased by illegitimacy.”. . . 

The subject of the unmarried mother has been 
very extensively exploited, reasonably in view of 
the fact that the mother is recognized generally 
as the most important person in the rearing of 
children and in the care of the home. Likewise, 
the maternity of the child is more readily deter- 
mined than its paternity. . . . An unmarried fa- 
ther ordered by the court to make payment for the 
support of his child seldom follows the order 
very carefully. . . . 

Society generally looks upon the male parent as 
the financial provider and the mother as the parent 
who provides the love, affection, and socially ap- 
proved forms of behavior. Owing to this overem- 
phasis upon the economic role, the courts as well 
as society take the attitude that a financial settle- 
ment takes care of the father’s obligations. This ac- 
cords with the popular assumption of a good fa- 
ther’s being an “adequate provider.” The need of 
the child for a father’s care and affection, the need 
of the father for an object of care and affection, 
and the contribution of a male parent which the 
child needs for his growth and development are 
overlooked. Further, while it is recognized that 
if a young unmarried mother is given the re- 
sponsibility for her child she will develop atti- 
tudes desirable for the child and of value to her- 


From The Soaology of the Family, Boston Ginn and Co., 1945, pp. 386-391. Reprinted by permission. 
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self, this same characteristic is not given sufficient 
weight in the case of the father. The assumption 
is that the father of the child is merely a tem- 
porary mate of the mother for which privilege 
he paid a fee toward the care of the child. The 
paternal responsibilities and reactions are assumed 
to be nonexistent in the case of unmarried fathers. 

Recognition of the rights of individuals has 
been of rather slow growth. Most adults still re- 
member when the policy of forcing a person to 
marry was generally conceded. Marriage for the 
purpose of giving a child a name, where the de- 
sire or intent of establishing a home is not present, 
has been found to complicate the difficulties rather 
than bring about a solution. 

When marriage was to a large extent a con- 
venient solution of the economic problem of pro- 
viding a livelihood for a young woman, and a 
housekeeper for a young man, the matter of a 
happy relationship was of secondary importance. 
This attitude was further emphasized by the 
many legal handicaps of women as well as by the 
difficulty of becoming socially adjusted in a so- 
ciety which largely placed the blame upon the 
woman for a break in family life. Hence, when 
young people had violated the social and moral 
code and consequently the birth of a child was 
imminent, it was natural to feel that the only 
solution was a forced marriage. In many cases 
this solution was not only satisfactory but actually 
desired by both parties. In other cases the union 
was unfavorable from every aspect, and led only 
to further social and individual maladjustment. 
Regarding the unfavorable type of forced mar- 
riage Colcord very pointedly stated: “More sur- 
prising than all else, perhaps, is the attitude to- 
ward marriage, seemingly borrowed from the 
comic pages, that it is a suitable punishment for 
those who have offended. To hear marriage being 

Middle-class Parents 

Arnold W. Green* 

The father’s work takes him far from the place 
of residence, w^here most of his associates are only 
slighdy less strangers to him than they are to his 


proffered to a man who has raped a young girl 
as an alternative to a prison sentence makes one 
feel as if this world we live in were as topsy-turvy 
as a madman’s dream. It is not a high concept of 
marriage but a low one which contemplates its 
use either as quick-sale or as retribution.” ^ Eu- 
bank concluded, “Forced marriages, loveless and 
consummated for the sole purpose of legitimizing 
the child, are almost foredoomed to failure.” ^ . . 
Our changing demands upon the family, and the 
refining of our concept of the objective of a fam- 
ily, require more than can be achieved by forced 
marriages. 

The problem of children of unmarried parents 
in the population has two aspects. First, there is 
the child Itself and the resultant inadequacy of 
his training and preparation for normal life in the 
community. Even when such a child has intelli- 
gent rearing or is adopted into another family, 
adjustments and modifications are necessary. The 
other aspect concerns the attitudes which result 
in children’s being born out of wedlock. This 
indicates a social situatiun which is not in con- 
formity with the established order and conse- 
quently results in the need for the reorganization 
of other lives, not directly concerned but closely 
associated with the persons concerned. Any at- 
tempts to rectify this situation are remedial and 
corrective. The scar of the surgery is never en- 
tirely obliterated. The elimination of the situations 
which give rise to the presence of any consider- 
able number of children of unmarried parents in 
the population is the only adequate method to be 
followed. 


^ Joanna C Colcord, “What Has Social Work to Do 
with the Founding of New Families,” The Family, 7 
(1926): 133-139 ^ 

^ Earle E. Eubank, A Study of Family Desertion, Chi- 
cago, 1916. 


family. He is a white-collar worker. As a sales- 
man, ofiBce worker, minor bureaucrat, or profes- 
sional man, his job-techniques revolve around 


* See identifying note on page 131. 

From “The Middle-class Male Child and Neurosis,” American Sociological Review, 11 (1946): 31-41, pp. 35-38 
quoted. Reprinted by permission. 
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manipulating the personalities o£ others, instead 
of tools. Since he has internalized the supreme 
middle-class value, individual success, he tries to 
use his associates as means to further his career; 
m fact, he has himself been conditioned to view 
his associates, education, hobbies, intellectual in- 
terests, in terms of their possible value to his 
career.^ On the job he views himself not so much 
as functionally associated with others in a com- 
mon purpose, as a self-contained unit establishing 
“contacts” with others. His work relations are not 
defined in fixed terms of status and role to the 
extent that they were in the past for he is on the 
move, or views himself in that way. He has, then, 
a well-developed tendency to view his relations 
with others in terms of what he, as a mobile, dis- 
placed pei'son, can get out of them. 

Yet the modern middle-class father cannot use 
his child either m the new sense of manipulating 
others to his own advantage, nor, be it noted, in 
the ways available in the past. . . . 

In terms of dollars alone, the cost of raising a 
modern middle-class child represents a serious 
threat to the personal ambition of the father." At 
the very time when, in terms of his primary suc- 
cess-goal, he should have time and money avail- 
able for further study if a professional man, 
money for clothes, entertaining, household furni- 
ture and an automobile for purposes of presenting 
a “front” in any event; at this time when his 
career is in its initial and hence its crucial stage, 
the presence of the child represents a diversion of 
energy and funds, so long, of course, as the career 
remains his primary goal. A certain degree of 
ambivalence directed toward the child is inevita- 
ble. Not the depth, but the present height of the 
middle-class birth-rate is the noteworthy phenom- 
enon, indicating an amazing vitality of the old 
rural-familistic values which find little support in 
modern social structure. 

With the advancing individuation of modern 
society, not only has individual success become a 
supreme value, but also individual, hedonistic en- 
joyment. The child again presents an interference 
with most of the recreation available to the mid- 


^See Arnold W Green, “Duplicitv,” Psychiatry, 6 
(1943)' 411-424 

^ Basing their estimates on a famil> income of |2,500, 
Dublin and Lotka figure that the parents spend between 
$9,180 and $10,485 in rearing a child through the age of 
18. See Kingsle\ Da\is, “Reproductive Insututions and the 
Pressure for Population,” Sociological Review, 29 (1937) 
1-18. 


dle-class father, for whether commercialized 
(movies, sports events, plays) or social (golf, 
bridge, tennis, dinner parties), these are designed 
not for family-wide participation, but individual- 
or couple-participation. . . . 

x\nd how about the mother!^ She enters mar- 
riage and perhaps bears a child with no definite 
role and series of functions, as formerly. Her old 
role within the patriarchal family, with its many 
functions, its economic and emotional security, its 
round of community participations, is lost, but 
no well-defined role has taken its place. She feels 
inferior to men because comparatively she has 
been and is more restricted.^ If she works after 
marriage she faces sex discrimination on the job 
and perhaps her husband’s criticism if his tradi- 
tional role of bread-winner is important to him. 

Half-seriously she prepared for a career prior 
to marriage, half-seriously because a career is re- 
garded by most middle-class girls as insurance 
against the grim possibility they will not be mar- 
ried; through a “good” marriage (the folk phrase 
“she married well” refers not to personality ad- 
justment but to the bank balance and career 
prospects of the husband) the middle-class girl 
attains far more status than is possible through a 
career of her own. But the period of phantasy 
dalliance with a career, or an embarkation upon 
one, leaves her ill-fitted for the drudgery of house- 
cleaning, diapers, and the preparation of meals. 
The freedom which the urban apartment and 
modern household devices have brought the mid- 
dle-class housewife has been commonly misin- 
terpreted as well as exaggerated. While the Vic- 
torian housewife had more work to do, that work 
was part of a well-integrated system of household 
and community activities. While the modern mid- 
dle-class housewife has more leisure-time than 
either her mother or grandmother, she must still 
work at a number of household jobs for which 
she has not been trained, which are usually not 
an essential part of her value-system, and which 
are isolated from her social activities. One soci- 
ologist has expressed this dilemma facetiously 
half her working day is spent doing something 
she does not like, the rest is spent thinking up 
ways of getting even with her husband. The re- 

^ The extent of the actual emancipation of women has 
been commonly exaggerated. Within all classes in our 
culture, as in all other cultures, women are trained to 
regard themselves as inferior to men m some degree It is 
usually desired that the first child shall be a boy", by wife 
as well as husband 
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suiting boredom frequently leads to a period of 
indecision early in the marriage o\er whether to 
ha\e children or resume the career. . . , 

And so it is inevitable that the child shall be 
viewed with some degree of ambn alence by both 
father and mother, for he represents a direct inter- 
ference with most of the dominant values and 
compulsions of the modern middle class career, 
social and economic success, hedonistic enjoyment. 
There is some doubt that unde) modem middle- 
class conditions, children automatically bring hus- 
band and wife closer together. h . . 

^ See Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
Predicting Success or Pailwe in Marriage, New York 
Prentice-Hall, 1939, esp p. 413. In their sample thc\ 
found a slight negative correlation between number of 
children and self-rating of marital adjustment. . . 


Modern “scientific child care" enforces a con- 
stant superMSion and diffused worrying over the 
child's health, eating spinach, and ego-de\eiop- 
ment; this is complicated by the fact that much 
energy’ is spent forcing early walking, toilet-train- 
ing, talking, because in an intensely competitive 
milieu middle-class parents from the day of birth 
on are constantly comparing their own child’s de- 
velopment with that of the neighbors’ children. 
The child must also be constantly guarded from 
the danger of contacting various electric gadgets 
and from kicking valuable furniture. The middle- 
class child’s discovery that the living-room furni- 
ture IS more important to his mother than his im- 
pulse to crawl over it, unquestionably finds a place 
in the background of the etiology of a certain type 
of neurosis, however absurd it may appear. 


The Negro Maternal Family 

Charles E. King 

Charles E. King (1911- ), professor of sociology, North Carolina College, Durham. 


According to the census of 1930, there were 
3,792,902 families without a male head in the 
United States, including all population groups.^ 
The census of 1940 shows an enumeration of 
5,353,240 families without a male head m the 
United States for all population groups' This 
gives a numerical increase of 1,560,338 families 
without a male head for 1940 over the number 
for 1930, In the ten-year period, 1930-1940, the 
percentage change shows an increase of families 
without a male head amounting to 41 per cent. 
Because these families are headed by women the 
term maternal has been applied to them. There 
are several reasons for the existence of these fam- 
ilies. Many are due to desertion by the husband, in- 
sanity of the husband, imprisonment or death of 
the husband. Wives are generally from three to 
five years younger than their husbands and this 
gives wives the probability of a longer life than 
their husbands. 

The major interest here is concerned with the 
Negro maternal family, since this group of the 

^ Fifteenth Census, Population, Table 37, vol 1930. 

“ Sixteenth Census, Population and Housing, Families, 
Table 1, 1940 


population has a higher rate of maternal fam- 
ilies. . . . 

It is the intention here to show that this family 
pattern is the product of the economic and culture 
system of the rural South. The Negro maternal 
family is found primarily in the rural South 
among the low income, uneducated members of 
the population. It is found to some extent in urban 
areas,^ but primarily among groups that have 
migrated from the rural South and are dwelling 
in the slum areas of southern and northern urban 
centers. 

The slave plantation of the South is the place 
of origin of the Negro maternal family,^'^ Family 
life among Negro slaves was loosely organized. 
The father’s function m the slave family was gen- 
erally biological rather than sociological. That 
is his function ceased to be important to the 


^ E. Franklin Frazier, The ISlegro Family in Chicago, 
Chicago Uni\ersit\ of Chicago, 1932. 

E. Franklin Frazier, “Traditionb and Patterns of 
Negro Family Life m the United States,” E B. Reuter, ed , 
Race and Culture Contacts (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1934), p 195. 

Ibid 


From “The Negro Maternal Family. A Product of an Economic and a Culture S\stem,” Social Forces, 24 (1945- 
46). 100-104. Reprinted b> permission 
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family group after conception took place. The 
rearing, care, and discipline were by the mother, 
while the food, clothing, shelter, and protection 
w'ere provided for by the sla\e owmer. Hence the 
role of the father w’as unimportant and unneces- 
sary in making a close knit unit in the Negro 
sla\e family. Also contributing to the loose or- 
ganization of the sla\e family was the slave 
owner’s desire to increase his labor supply by re- 
production. Often he would encourage sexual 
unions betw^een a slave w'oman and a slave man 
other than her husband, if this man w^ere ap- 
parendy more prolific than her husband. Neither 
husband nor the wife could show' resentment to 
such efJorts of the slave owner since he alone had 
the pow'er to grant permission for a marriage, or 
for “taking up w’ith” a man or a wmman, or he 
could dissolve any union at his wnll. The husband 
w'as also helpless to object if the slave owmer chose 
to take the woman for his concubine. 

In the event of a sale the children aKvays went 
w'ith the mother. The children developed more of 
an attachment to the mother than to the father. 
In fact the father as such was unknown to many 
children of the slave family 

The economic and culture patterns of the plan- 
tation system made the Negro woman the domi- 
nant personality in the slave family. Whatever 
family activities that prevailed were centered 
around the mother. The children learned tradi- 
tions, customs, superstitions, religious beliefs from 
the mother. If the children received any special 
favors of the master, it w'as through the effort of 
the mother.^" The whole of the slave family life 
came to be centered around the mother. The 
sla\e owmers and the Negro slaves became ad- 
justed to this family pattern and accepted it as 
the only arrangement for the slaves. Without 
doubt there might have been affectional bonds 
existing between father and mother that would 
have made for stable family organization, but the 
slave owners did not consider the slaves as their 
equals, and therefore the slaves did not need 
close, well-organized family life as did the slave 
owners. The family unity of the slaves was 
thought of as a necessity no more than that of 
the animals on the slave plantation. The loose or- 
ganization of the family life, the varying father- 
hood, and the freedom of sex relations for the 
w^oman would have been considered as highly 

Charles S Johnson, “Negro Personalit\ Changes in a 
Southern Communit 3 %” E B. Reuter, ed.. Race and Cul- 
twe Contacts, p 213. 


immoral among the w'hite slave owmer class, but 
such w^as not considered immoral for the Negro 
slaves. The sla\es were considered more as amoral 
wnth regard to American social standards. 

Being excluded from the general social pattern 
of American society, the slaves had no alternative 
but to conform to the family organization imposed 
by the culture of the plantation system. The slaves 
were so completely adjusted to this family pattern 
that, after emancipation, many Negro husbands 
and fathers left the woman m her accustomed 
position as head of the family, and the Negro 
maternal family continued to prevail to a great 
extent in the plantation areas throughout the 
South. 

Emancipation changed the status of the slave 
to that of hired hand or tenant. The master was 
no longer bound to provide the economic needs 
of the Negro as he had prior to emancipation. 
The provision of family support, the assumption 
of the responsibilities of the headship of a perma- 
nent family organization were difficult adjust- 
ments for many emancipated Negro fathers to 
make after having been for generations reared in 
a plantation slave society. Thus many would leave 
the family or be satisfied to leave everything to 
the woman. Many women, finding that a husband 
w'as not an advantage to them, ceased to develop 
an attitude for permanent attachment to a man 
through marriage. From this particular group of 
the Negro population has largely developed the 
maternal family population that exists at present, 
as maternal families tend to perpetuate themselves 
for several generations.^^ 

There are distincdy four types of maternal fam- 
ilies existing today, namely: the unmarried mother 
type, the deserted mother type, the divorced moth- 
er type, and the widowed type. No arbitrary dif- 
ference can be made regarding the pattern of 
living. Among the unmarried, deserted, and di- 
vorced, age of the mother and age of the child 
or children, make the distinction. Generally, the 
three types just mentioned live on the same pat- 
tern. The older children assist the mother with 
support and discipline of the younger children. In 
the event the children are very young a neighbor 
or relative such as the mother’s mother will take 
care of the children. The widowed mother usually 
assumes full responsibility of discipline and sup- 
port. The widowed type of maternal family fol- 

E. Franklin Frazier, “Traditions and Patterns of 
Family Life m the United States,” in Reuter, Race and 
Cidtiue Contacts, pp. 196-197. 
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lows the conventional family since it has been 
conditioned to normal life during the life of the 
father. The children, too, are usually mature, or 
nearly so, and the mother is taken care of bv the 
children. 

In the majority, the maternal families are 
headed by unmarried mothers. This has been sub- 
stantiated by four studies.^-^ In the study ot the 
Georgia area^^ it was discovered that of the 150 
families in the area over 40 per cent of them were 
maternal and over 50 per cent of this group were 
families headed by unmarried mothers. In other 
words, 31 of the 61 maternal families were headed 
by unmarried mothers. These women do not be- 
come mothers through any moral weakness but 
through deliberate choice. Johnson states . . 
there are competent, self-sufficient women who 
not only desire children but need them as later 
aids in the struggle for survival when their 
strength begins to wane, but who want neither 
the restriction of formal marriage nor the constant 
association with a husband. They get their chil- 
dren not so much through weakness as through 
their deliberate selection of a father.” Powder- 
maker says, “The economic consideration may 
serve to keep a woman from marriage or to make 
her leave her husband.” 

Women of the maternal group can find regular 
employment more constandy than the men. They 
find employment as domestic servants, cooks, 
and washerw'omen in the nonfarm areas of the 
South and in larger towns and cities. The farm 
does not offer sufficient employment for a woman 
alone to take care of her family; besides, landlords 
are reluctant to rent to, or share with a woman. 
Therefore, the maternal families locate in the non- 
farm villages, towns, and cities except in the 
case of widows. They usually own their farms 
and are in position to hire labor or have sons old 
enough to supervise their farms. 

These women are accustomed to supporting 
themselves and, finding that men are more con- 
stantly unemployed or earning inadequate means 
and seeing many married women of their class 
having to be the sole support or breadwinner for 
the family, decide against formal marriage since 
it promises the additional burden of having to 


Charles S Johnson, Shadow of the Plantation, p 66, 
Hortense Powdermaker, op. cit., Charles E. King, op. cit., 
E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in Chicago 
Charles E. King, op cit 

Charles S. Johnson, Shadow of the Plantation, p 66. 
Hortense Powdermaker, op cit., p. 155. 


support the husband. Also many men refrain from 
marrtmg, or, if married, resort to desertion after 
finding themselves economical!} unable to support 
a family. Therefore, illegitimate births occur not 
so much from the result of immorality on the 
part of women as from the desire to become 
mothers and from the need of children to aid 
them in old age or when their health fails. This 
is also true of the deserted women of this class. 
Their husbands usually desert them shordy after 
marriage and often the second child is born after 
they have separated from their husbands. Illegiti- 
macy is rare among widows since they are usually 
beyond the child-bearing age and are also of a 
different culture. The family prior to widow^hood 
had become compact and self-conscious and has 
standards of a higher level. According to Johnson, 
“Ownership of property tends to restrict illegiti- 
mate relations because of the economic complex- 
ities introduced and the serious effects upon 
credit and leadership in the larger community of 
looseness in domestic relations.” 

The problem of support in the maternal family 
of the unmarried and deserted types is most diffi- 
cult and inadequate for a normal standard of liv- 
ing. In the study of the Georgia area it was found 
that 66.7 per cent of the maternal families’ earn- 
ings by the mothers ranges from $1.00 to $3.99 
per week.^‘^ Such low income makes it necessary 
to place the child to work at a very early age be- 
fore it has completed the basic years of elementary 
school. Howe\er little a child earns it helps with 
food, rent, and clothes. The maternal family is 
fortunate if the grandmother is able to contribute 
to the support of the children or if the father of 
the child, or the mother’s present lover con- 
tributes to food, rent or clothes occasionally. 
There is very little chance for the members of 
the maternal family of the unmarried type and 
the deserted type to improve their situation since 
their educational training is so low that it makes 
them incapable of self-improvement. Their educa- 
tional status makes them incapable of increasing 
their earning power, and their low earning power 
makes them unable to pursue educational devel- 
opment, It was found among 61 maternal fami- 
lies of the Georgia area that over fifty per cent 


Charles S Johnson, “Negro Personality Changes in a 
Southern Communiu," Reuter, Race and Cidtwe Contacts, 

pp. 218-21<1 

Charles E. King, op. cit , Table IV, p. 35. 

-^Ibid., Table V, p. 36. 
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of the mothers had an educational level ranging 
from illiteracy to the third grade. 

In the communiu the maternal family has prac- 
tically the same status as the conventional family. 
Its social worth is judged on the basis of the 
character of the mother. There is no ostracism of 
the family if the mother is considered to be of 
good character. The mother can easily prove that 
she IS not a lewd woman and that she is re- 
spectable if she refrains from letting herself be- 
come “common” with men, from allowing mar- 
ried men to pay her attention, and from having 
quarrels, or fights, occur on her account. As long 
as she carries on conventional courtship no social 
stigma will be placed against her. 

In school the children of unmarried mothers 
are accepted without any restrictions by their 
schoolmates. No objections are made by parents of 
conventional families when their children select 
playmates from among children of unmarried 
mothers. If the child is a very bad child, con- 
ventional parents will restrict their child’s associa- 
tion in this instance; and the same will be done 
in case the bad child comes from a conventional 
family. 

No objection is offered w^hen children of un- 
married mothers appear in plays and concerts in 
the community or school. The children of unmar- 
ried mothers feel as free to acknowledge their 
fathers without embarrassment as the children of 
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conventional families do. The child of an unmar- 
ried mother has no social opposition to prevent 
his being successful m participation in the life of 
the community. Relative to the above discussion, 
Johnson says. 

An incidental value of this lack of a censuring 
public opinion is the freedom for children thus born 
from warping social condemnation. The group ad- 
justment to diis situation entails a widespread and 
commonly accepted practice of child adoption, which 
gives family status to all children. There are, thus, 
virtually no orphans. Normally, the child of an un- 
married daughter in a family is treated as if it be- 
longs to the mother’s parents, and the status of the 
mother is similar to that of an older sister.“^ 

If an unmarried mother is active in any com- 
munity activity, she has equal opportunity for 
participation with the members of the conven- 
tional family. 

The maternal family will continue to exist as 
long as the economic insecurity of men exists; as 
long as public opinion of the white and black 
members of the larger society allows the unmar- 
ried woman the right of motherhood without loss 
of social status; as long as the educational level 
remains too low to raise the social standards to 
higher levels. 

Charles S Johnson, “Negro Personality Changes in a 
Southern Communitv,” Reuter, Race and Culture Contacts, 
p. 215. 


The Emotional Background of Marital Difficulties 

Helen V. McLean 

Helen V McLean (1894- ), psychiatrist and clinical consultant at the Chicago Institute for 

Psychoanalysis. 

What IS apparent to a psychiatrist is that all 
the developmental and constitutional weakness 
and flaws of a human personality are put to a 
severe strain and test in the long pull of a marital 
relation. Those flaws which most commonly make 
their appearance in marriage can be briefly stated. 

1. The Unconscious Wish to Be Dependent. 

For a man w^hose early life has been one of spoil- 
ing by an indulgent mother, the responsibilities 
of marriage will become very much of a burden. 

For such an individual, marriage with a motherly 

From “The Emotional Background of Marital Difficulties,” Amencan Soaological Review, 6 (1941): 384-388, pp, 
386-388 quoted. Reprinted b> permission 


woman may be successful until her attention is in 
part diverted from her husband to her children. 
Then he may turn from her and under the guise 
of an extramarital sexual interest, seek a woman 
who will gratify his dependent needs in an irre- 
sponsible relation. For a woman who wishes un- 
consciously to be a child, caring for a home and 
children will often produce great tension which 
finds expression in irritability, psychosomatic dis- 
orders, or in psychosis. 

2. A Destructive Hostile Attitude toward the 
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Marital Partner. In casual sexual aifairs, destruc- 
tive feelings can often be successfully masked but 
in any permanent relation, the disguise of io\e 
will soon be torn off and the rage which is the 
real bond between two mdmduals becomes all 
too apparent. Any outsider \iewing the marriage 
of a man and woman whose relation is essentially 
hostile in character, will exclaim, “How can they 
stand each other; he is terribly cruel to her, and 
she’s a martyr who makes everyone suffer.” It is 
exactly because of the outlet for unconscious de- 
structive feelings combined with punishment for 
the hostility each inflicts on the other that such a 
marriage survives in the face of all rational reasons 
for its dissolution. When, however, the psychic 
equilibrium of either individual is altered, the de- 
sire for freedom from such a hateful relationship 
will be spontaneously felt. If the need of either 
one is merely to protest by means of di\orce 
against the destructive and self-destructive feelings 
which find their satisfaction in the particular mar- 
riage, such a protest on the part of the more 
mature ego-attitudes of the personality will proba- 
bly be temporary in nature and following divorce, 
the destructive forces will again gam ascendency 
so that the next choice of a love object will be 
another individual both cruel and martyr-like in 
character. 

3. Sexual Guilt May Exist as a Result of Un- 
duly Repressive Measures in Childhood or of Un- 
usually Intense Heterosexual Temptation by a 
forbidden person (father or brother, mother or 
sister), or as a result of both these conditions. 
Since unconscious guilt over sexual feelings exists 
in an overwhelmingly large majority of the mem- 
bers of civilized society, its existence may account 


for many marital difficulties. Psychiatric experi- 
ence re\eals that the guiltv feelings which were 
defined in the individual as a child may become 
clearly evident only after marriage. Frigidity, 
which IS a common psvchosomatic disturbance in 
women of all classes, is found to arise out of feel- 
ings of guilt and consequent fear of sexual rela- 
tions. A lack of complete responsiveness on the 
part of the woman in marriage is disturbing not 
only to her but also to her husband, for he con- 
siders her incapacit) for complete pleasure as an 
indication of some inadequacy in himself. With 
this, as with other pathological manifestations, a 
vicious circle of emotional interreaction between 
the man and woman is initiated. 

In the normal indiv idual, the choice of a marital 
parmer will be determined by both rational con- 
scious interest in, and an unconscious perception 
of, complementary emotional suitability of the 
given person. Too often, however, a chance re- 
semblance of the man or woman to some indi- 
vidual who has previously been of emotional sig- 
nificance is the determining factor. There is a 
total disregard of many character or personality 
traits which will eventually prove distasteful. 
Many a man has married a woman because in 
some physical detail she resembled his mother, 
sister, or one of the objects of his childish affec- 
tion; many a woman has found herself married 
to a weak, helpless man, the opposite in character 
and temperament of the father who had disre- 
garded and rejected her childish love. Disappoint- 
ment vvnll be experienced in such a marriage and 
rage felt against the partner who is unjustly 
blamed for the disillusionment. 


Divorce and Desertion 

George Thorman 

George Thorman (1912- ), probation officer, Marion County Juvenile Court, Indianopolis, In- 

diana. 


Divorce is now breaking up marriages three 
times as rapidly as it did a half-century ago. In 
1890 there was one divorce to every sixteen mar- 
riages performed that year. By 1910, the figure 
jumped to one divorce to every eleven marriages, 
and by 1920 one divorce to every six marriages. 


In 1940 there was one divorce to every five mar- 
riages, and it is estimated that in 1946 there was 
one divorce to every three marriages. [In 1951, the 
rate was one divorce for every 4.2 marriages, 
lower than before World War II. — EdsJ] . . . 

Some people believe that our divorce rate is so 


From “Broken Homes,” Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 135, 1947, pp. 7-10, 20-22, 6-7. Reprinted b\ permission. 
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high because our marriage laws are too lenient. 
Others say that it indicates a state ot moral laxity 
and a lack of ethical standards. Sociologists, how- 
ever, point out that these explanations do not go 
far enough. What is happening is this* Our world 
IS changing rapidly and marriage is in a process 
of adjusting itself to these changes. We live in a 
civilization that is becoming more and more com- 
plex — one which gives rise to new problems and 
new situations and new perplexities. These new 
problems call for new solutions and new adjust- 
ments. To make the adjustment to these changed 
conditions isn’t easy. It puts a strain on all of our 
institutions and is felt in every other human rela- 
tionship — political, economic, legal, moral, and re- 
ligious. 

Marriage in a Changing World. The rapid in- 
crease in divorce is reflecting the difficulty we are 
having in making marriage suit modern needs 
and lit in with our changing world. The family, 
like other institutions, is in a process of change. 
New pressures are causing strain and tension in 
the relationships between husbands and wives, 
and making it more difficult for them to stay 
happily married. 

The industrial revolution, for example, has done 
away with the economic basis of the home. Most 
husbands and wives no longer earn their living 
working together in the home. Instead of living 
on farms or in small towns, most people have 
been drawn to the factories and live in congested 
quarters in the cities. Life has been speeded up. 
Our way of living has been changed, putting new 
strains upon our emotional and mental life. The 
rise of industry has freed women, given them eco- 
nomic independence, and changed their attitude 
toward marriage. 

Studies have shown that people who have simi- 
lar education, religious affiliations, and family 
background have a better chance of making their 
marriage succeed. They have also shown that 
husbands and wives who share a great many ac- 
tivities, like the same things, and have the same 
friends, are often more happily married than 
those who do not have these things in common. 
Urban centers, however, make it difficult for mar- 
ried couples to share much of their lives. For 
cities provide a vast range of activities and con- 
tacts. Husbands have their business friends and 
their poker clubs; wives have their bridge clubs 
and social functions. Each leads his life inde- 
pendently of the other. When common goals and 


interests no longer hold the marriage together, 
it may wither and die. 

New Attitudes toward Marriage. A marriage is 
no longer “good” just because it lasts. Women 
who were once content to endure cruelty or im- 
morality on the part of their husbands now are 
rebelling. They expect more from marriage than 
economic security, legalized sex relations, unre- 
stricted procreation, and female domesticity. They 
refuse to be dominated by their husbands; they 
demand love and affection. There is a growing 
conviction that a sound marriage must be built 
on the sharing of common goals and common in- 
terests. All this represents a comparatively new 
attitude toward marriage, giving rise to new ex- 
pectations — especially on the part of women. It 
has resulted in dissatisfaction with many mar- 
riages which w^ould have been regarded as suc- 
cessful a half-century ago. That is why our in- 
creasing divorce rate does not necessarily mean 
that there are more unhappy marriages. It may 
simply mean that more people who are unhap- 
pily married seek divorce than before because they 
find less reason to stay married. Convention is no 
longer so powerful a factor as it was. New values 
and new ethical standards have developed. If a 
marriage is too restrictive, too binding on the in- 
dividual, revealing a lack of capacity to adapt, the 
result is often divorce. 

The rise m our divorce rate, then, is in part 
the price we are paying for not being able to 
adjust readily to certain changes in our modern 
civilization. It is a part of the price we must pay 
for a new set of values in marriage. It is a symp- 
tom that marriage must take full account of the 
social and economic emancipation of women, the 
importance of freedom, and individual happiness. 
Many marriages which were once held together 
by the external pressure of economic necessity or 
of social disapproval will fall apart once these 
props are removed. A modern marriage must be 
held together from within, rather than from with- 
out. Our rising divorce rate registers that fact. . . . 

Desertion: The Poor Man’s Divorce 

Full statistics are not available, but it is esti- 
mated that about 50,000 homes are broken each 
year by desertion, usually by the husband. In 
some cases the desertion becomes the basis for a 
divorce, but often no legal action is taken to break 
the marriage bonds in any official way. The de- 
sertion is simply accepted as the end of the mar- 



riage. There is no divorce, largely because di\orce 
proceedings cost money. That is why desertion 
IS sometimes called the “poor man’s divorce’' or 
the “poor man’s vacation.” While some have the 
money to pay for the legal proceedings of di\ orce, 
others use desertion as an easy and cheap escape 
from an unhappy marriage. 

In some cases desertion offers the only escape. 
For example, South Carolina does not grant di- 
vorces on any grounds whatsoever. Therefore, any 
citizen of South Carolina must obtain his divorce 
elsewhere (and this is a relatively expensive pro- 
cedure) or take the law into his own hands by 
deserting his family. In other cases, religious scru- 
ples may keep a husband from obtaining a di- 
\orce, but he may feel justified in leaving his 
wife. 

Economic Causes. The factors which cause de- 
sertion are similar in most respects to those which 
cause divorce. At one time it was thought that 
most husbands who deserted their families did so 
because they wanted to escape financial responsi- 
bility for supporting them. Sometimes this is the 
chief reason for the desertion. In many cases the 
deserting husband is the father of a large family, 
and frequendy he deserts his wife and children 
at a time when the going is rough. His wife may 
be pregnant and he wants to run away from the 
responsibility of feeding and clothing another 
child. Or he may be deeply involved in debt and 
cannot see his way out. 

Psychological Factors. But finances are rarely 
the whole story. The husband who deserts is 
frequently a person who has difficulty facing a 
crisis. He cannot stand too much pressure. His 
first impulse is to get away. His desertion is a 
symptom of his emotional immaturity. He wants 
to escape the unpleasant, and make his escape as 
easily as possible. Sometimes he regrets his im- 
pulsive action and returns to his family volun- 
tarily. 

Alcoholism and Desertion. Alcoholism also 
seems to be closely related to desertion. But here 
again, it must be remembered that while al- 
coholism may be the direct cause of the disor- 
ganization and desertion, it is the result of some 
more basic personality maladjustment. The alco- 
holic is usually a person who is overwhelmed by 
his problems, unable to cope with difficulties, and 
finds release in his drinking. It is no wonder, 
then, that the responsibilities of marriage and 
caring for a family are often too much for him, 
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and that he chooses desertion to escape from 
them. 

Often the desertion is onl} another event in a 
series of family disputes. The family has gradually 
become disorganized over a long period, and the 
desertion is the result of this gradual disintegra- 
tion of the home. The desertion is a symptom of 
some dissatisfaction with the marriage relation- 
ship or some personal maladjustment that leads 
to conflict between the two partners. Sexual mal- 
adjustment, cultural differences, financial disputes, 
temperamental differences are all important factors 
in creating the tensions that make the marriage 
intolerable and in the end break it. . . . 

The Price of Broken Homes 

[The] price we pay for our broken homes can- 
not be measured m dollars and cents alone: nor 
can it be counted only m terms of what it means 
in the lives of children. For adults, too, have a 
need for security. The death of a husband or wife 
is a threat to security both emotionally and finan- 
cially. Desertion and divorce are also costly in 
terms of human values. A mother who has been 
deserted may feel quite bitter about her fate. She 
may find it difficult to manage her family and 
care for her children properly. The added re- 
sponsibility of these new problems may put a 
severe strain upon her, both physically and emo- 
tionally. A husband who has been divorced may 
feel that “this is the end.” He has already gone 
through a trying period of marriage difficulties. 
His failure to make the marriage succeed may 
leave him with mi.xed feelings: hostility toward his 
former wife and guilt over his own responsibility 
for not making the marriage work. Not only has 
his home become disorganized, but he himself 
has become personally disorganized. He feels 
lonely, bitter, and hopeless. 

Of course, not all adults pay so heavy a price. 
And again, it is important to remember that in 
many cases the divorce, separation, or desertion 
may be a welcome release from an unhappy situa- 
tion. But in other cases the price for this freedom 
has been too high. That is wffiy marriage coun- 
selors believe it is important to count the cost 
before reaching a decision. Divorce or separation 
may not be the only answer, and both marriage 
partners have a responsibility to study their prob- 
lems carefully and make their decisions after they 
have taken all the factors into consideration. 
When a marriage is broken, friendships of long 
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standing may be broken. Personal habits, plans, 
ways of living — all change. The immediate effects 
are often shattering. For lo\e does not always end 
with the divorce decree. There is bound to be 
pain, especially to the person who has had the 
divorce thrust upon him by another. And divorce 
brings with it a terrific blow to pride, even 


though it may finally be accepted as the only way 
out. While many persons make a complete re- 
covery from the immediate suffering and injury 
inflicted by the break, others remain lonely, 
thwarted, and bitter throughout life unless they 
receive adequate counseling during their period 
of readjustment. 


Marriage and Family Counseling 

Ernest W. Bursess and Paul Wallin 

Ernest W. Burgess (1886- ), professor emeritus of sociology, University of Chicago. Principal 

works: with R. E. Park, Inu odiiction to the Science of Sociology (1921, 1924); with L. S. Cot- 
trell, Jr., Predicting Success or Faihue in Marriage (1939); with Harvey J. Locke, The Family 
(rev ed., 1953); and, Wxth Paul Wallin, Engagement and Matriage (1953). Paul Wallin (1910- 
), professor of sociology and anthropology, Stanford University. Principal work: with E. W. 
Burgess, Engagement and Marriage (1953). 


Where are young people to turn for informa- 
tion and knowledge [about factors making for 
and against success in marriage] ^ 

At present, they go first to their friends, their 
parents, their ministers, teachers, or physicians. 
But many hesitate to bring their problems to 
those who are closest to them. They feel they 
will not understand. Or they know in advance 
what the advice will be. They want someone who 
is more detached and objective. Often the only 
other source of help they know about is a news- 
paper column. One of the earliest of these was 
self-styled “Advice to the Lovelorn.” Today the 
names of Dorothy Dix, Beatrice Fairfax, Doris 
Blake, Mary Haworth, Ann Landers, Samuel G. 
and Esther B. Kling, are familiar to adolescents 
and youth. 

The nature of the questions asked and of the 
replies received are well known to newspaper 
readers. Real problems of life are presented by 
these questions. Over a month’s period they offer 
a picture of the troubles and perplexities faced 
by young people before and after marriage. But 
they present only one side; generally the woman’s. 
Nevertheless, the columnists do not hesitate to 
diagnose and prescribe for the entire range of 
human problems. 

Their advice can generally be anticipated. They 
usually apply the mores, or what the guardians 
of public morality believe right, to the problem 

From Engagement and Maniage, Philadelphia* J B 
753. 


of the reader. Blame for the situation is freely 
visited upon the person held responsible. They 
seldom neglect the opportunity of saying or im- 
plying “let this be a lesson to others.” 

Few people are aware of the existence of a new 
service in our cities to deal with these very same 
problems. They do not know that marriage coun- 
seling centers have been established. They have 
not heard of the marriage counselor who has train- 
ing, experience, and competence to counsel with 
persons on their problems before and after mar- 
riage. They have no information on the nature, 
the procedure, and the results of professional mar- 
riage counseling. . . . 

Marriage counseling services are now* increas- 
ing. In 1932, there w^ere three centers: Marriage 
Guidance Clinic in New York established by 
Abraham Stone, M.D., in 1929; Institute of Fam- 
ily Relations in Los Angeles, founded by Paul 
Popenoe in 1930; and the Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia, initiated by Emily H. Mudd in 
1932. At present there are counseling services in 
all large cities. The greatest number of these of- 
fering family counseling, approximately 240, are 
under the auspices of Family Service Societies. 
Originally the services of these family organiza- 
tions were available to economically dependent 
families. Now many of them are open on a fee 
basis to all people in the community in need of 
individual, marital, and family counseling. 

Lippmcott Co., 1953, pp 724, 729, 747-748, 749-751, 752, 
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Marriage counseling is increasingly being of- 
fered under the auspices of other organizations. 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant churches now 
provide counseling services in some localities. The 
Roman Catholic church has organized an ex- 
tensive program of group counseling through its 
pre-Cana conferences for unmarried young peo- 
ple and Cana conferences for married couples. 
Organizations specializing in family life educa- 
tion, like the Association for Family Lning in 
Chicago and the Mernll-Palmer School of De- 
troit, maintain a department of marriage counsel- 
ing. In many communities qualified and some- 
times unqualified individuals have set up private 
offices and are giving their full time or part time 
to marriage counseling. 

A recent development has been the growth of 
marriage counseling in colleges and universities. 
Generally such counseling service has been on an 
informal basis m connection with courses on mar- 
riage. The instructor announces more or less 
casually that he is willing to talk with students 
about their problems. 

In a few universities marriage counseling cen- 
ters or clinics have been established as at Florida 
State University, Furman University, Ohio State 
University, Pennsylvania State College [Univer- 
sity], Southern Methodist University, Stephens 
College, the University of Utah and Utah State 
Agricultural College. . . . 

The purpose of marriage counseling is edu- 
cative and therapeutic, namely, to help persons if 
possible, to avoid, and if avoidance is impossible, 
then to solve problems which arise in courtship, 
engagement, and marriage. 

At the present time there is lively discussion 
and even controversy over the nature of the role 
of the counselor and his relation to the client. 
One group likens the marriage counselor to the 
physician who makes a diagnosis of the condition 
of the patient and prescribes a remedy. The phy- 
sician can draw upon the knowledge of the bio- 
logical sciences and upon medical discoveries. Fie 
also utilizes his own previous experience in the 
cure of ailments. So the marriage counselor in 
analyzing a problem presented by a client and in 
prescribing a plan of treatment makes use of the 
knowledge of the sciences of human behavior — 
anthropology, biology, psychology, and sociology. 
Fie also develops skill in analyzing and treating 
problems by reason of his experience with many 
previous cases of a similar sort. 

A second group assigns the counselor a more 


passive role. The counselor is defined as an expert 
listener who stimulates the client to feel and think 
through a problem to his own diagnosis and plan 
of treatment. The counselor from this point of 
view serves as a catalytic agent, enabling the client 
to secure ( 1 ) catharsis through release of repressed 
emotional reactions, (2) insight into his problem, 
(3) reorientation of attitudes, and (4) a decision 
upon a course of action. 

A third group combines something from the 
diagnostic, the functional, and the client-centered 
approaches and modifies their procedures in some 
degree to fit the emotional climate of the client, 
the t}pe situation, and the background, training, 
personality, and skill of the counselor. 

In counseling of all three types the counselor 
needs training in the psychodynamics of human 
relations, both in their psychological and in their 
sociological aspects. 

It is evident that marriage predictive and success 
schedules are more appropriate where the counse- 
lor takes an active rather than a passu. e role in 
counseling and where his role is more educative 
than therapeutic. But m practice often no sharp 
distinction can be made between education and 
therapy. A client may have a problem, be a prob- 
lem, or both have and be a problem. 

The majority of people who go for assistance to 
counseling centers before and after marriage have 
problems. These cover a wide range: cultural 
differences, financial difficulties, relations with in- 
laws, and inadequate sex knowledge. The minor- 
ity are problems. For example, a few may be 
chronically neurotic or ha\ e mental conflicts. Mar- 
riage counseling needs to make provision for both 
types of assistance. Perhaps marriage counseling 
centers should emphasize the educative and pre- 
ventive functions and continue to refer those with 
marked personality problems to clinical psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists. . . . 

Predictive and measurement instruments may 
be of value to the marriage counselor m the fol- 
lowing ways: (1) predictive scores provide him 
wdth a numerical index of the probabilities that a 
couple will succeed or fail in marriage; (2) the 
engagement success and anticipated contingency 
schedules indicate areas where the relation of the 
engaged couple may be aided by counseling, thus 
improving the chances of marital success; (3) the 
schedule on personality traits indicates the pres- 
ence or probability of problems of personal adjust- 
ment which may be reduced or forestalled by 
counseling; (4) the engagement and marital sue- 
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cess schedule locates areas of conflict or dissatis- 
faction which may serve as appropriate starting 
points for discussion: and (5) the engagement and 
marriage success schedules may be given the client 
a second time in order to find out the effect of the 
counseling experience. 

It is important to emphasize that marriage pre- 
diction and measurement schedules are aids to 
counseling and not the central core of marriage 
counseling. Predictive and success schedules are 
helpful in diagnosis just as the clinical thermome- 
ter is helpful to the physician. But in diagnosis 
and m treatment the counselor, like the physician, 
must place his chief reliance upon intensive study 
of the case, upon the knowledge obtained from his 
scientific training, upon his past experience, and 
upon the intelligence, flexibility and “will to do” 
of the client. 

Counseling differs from the practice of medicine 
in one important respect. The counseling process 
involves the participation of the person in a more 
active and dynamic manner than that of the pa- 
tient in medical diagnosis and therapy. The es- 
sence of personality adjustment consists in the 
meeting and solving of problems. Life for the 
modern man and woman is continuous adjustment 
to a changing social environment. Counseling 
means that the aid of a professionally trained per- 
son is enlisted in meeting a problem which the 
client has failed to solve and which he feels he 
cannot solve alone. In the interests of the person- 
ality development of the client it is important that 
he does not become dependent upon the counselor 
by having a solution imposed upon him. To avoid 
this, the client must actively participate in the di- 
agnosis of the problem and in working out a plan 
of treatment. The marriage counselor does not or 
should not make any decision for the couple. He 
is rather a disinterested third person trained in 
this field and with a wisdom that comes with 
familiarity with many similar experiences. He 
should be, first of all, a good listener to whom 
both members of the couple can unburden their 
feelings, attitudes, expectations, resentments, and 
hostilities. In releasing these repressed feelings the 
persons experience catharsis and are thus freer 
to gain insight into their problems as a first step 
in readjustment. 

Up to this point marriage counseling has been 
presented as an individual matter. It has been dis- 
cussed as an interpersonal relation between the 
counselor and the person. 

But counseling also takes place in group situa- 


tions. Here the group is utilized as the dynamic 
influence m changing attitudes and motivation. 
Three types of group counseling will be briefly 
described: (1) group discussion, (2) psychodrama 
and sociodrama, and (3) participant experimenta- 
tion. 

Group discussion is at present the most usual 
form of group marriage counseling. Its common 
characteristic is the presentation and discussion 
of a problem of concern to young people before or 
after marriage. Sometimes the group is limited 
either to engaged or married couples. 

Group discussion may be guided in a more or 
less authoritarian manner by the adult leader; or 
it may be relatively unguided. In either case the 
group tends to exercise a decisive influence in the 
formation of attitudes. 

Psychodrama and sociodrama tend to merge in 
the presentation of marital conflicts. Role taking 
is a stock device in the dramatic portrayal of the 
problem. The husband acts out his own role and 
then may be requested to play the part of his 
wife. Members of the staff who are in the audience 
will also be asked to take the husband’s or the 
wife’s role. By this procedure the interaction of a 
husband and wife in a marital conflict becomes 
objectified. The husband is enabled by playing his 
wife’s role to see the situation as she sees it. When 
his role is played by his wife and by others, he ob- 
tains a more detached perspective by which to 
view his own conduct. 

The psychosociodramatic depiction of marital 
situations is therapeutic and educative and may be 
used for purposes of research. Frequently it is em- 
ployed primarily as education for marriage in col- 
lege classes. In this case the class is the audience. 
Problem situations are chosen and students in the 
class play the roles of the engaged or married 
couples and of the other characters. 

Participant experimentation is a recent form of 
the group method in premarital and postmarital 
education. Some of its features are common to 
group discussion and to the psychosociodrama. 
But while the intention of most therapeutic and 
educational methods is to manipulate ^e partici- 
pants toward given ends, such as the acceptance of 
certain norms, participant experimentation acts to 
encourage the group members to develop their 
own strategies to meet problems and expected 
shifts in family role. If the degree of manipulation 
by the leader is placed upon a continuum, most 
classroom groups would fall at the pole of extreme 
manipulation of accepung given ends decided up- 
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on by the leader, action groups near the middle 
and participant experiment groups near the pole 
of minimum manipulation. The group is experi- 
mental in that it provides (1) through unre- 
hearsed role playing in typical family life problem 
situations the opportunity for the participants to 
formulate tentative strategies and (2) through dis- 
cussion the opportunity to study these strategies 
and thereby to increase knowledge of interpersonal 
relations. The group provides an atmosphere of 
spontaneity for creating alternative solutions to 
problems and for testing and increasing the in- 
sight of the participants through self-examination 
and evaluation. Participant experimentation thus 
acts as an agent in increasing self-awareness, 
broadening experience, and facilitating under- 
standing in couples. 

Accordingly, the procedure in this form of 
group counseling is participant in the sense that 
every one in the group takes part with a common 
objective. They are all, for example, engaged cou- 
ples interested in preparation for marriage. Its 
procedure is experimental since there is no rigid 
pattern and no predetermined outcome. Problems 
are selected by the group. They are presented by 


informal role taking. Discussion follows the role 
taking and the attempt is made to arrive at con- 
sensus. . . , 

The term “marriage counselor” at present is be- 
ing restricted to persons who have had specialized 
training in one or more of the sciences of human 
behavior — biology, psychology, psychiatry, social 
work, and sociology. . . . 

Marriage counseling may now be regarded as an 
emerging profession. There is increasing public 
recognition of the importance of its service to so- 
ciety. In addition, it is making progress in realiz- 
ing the four chief characteristics of a profession, 
namely: 

1. A sound basis for its activity in scholarship 
or /and research. 

2. Adequate training of its personnel at a grad- 
uate level of advanced study. 

3. High standards of personal and educational 
qualifications for the practice of the profes- 
sion. 

4. Certification of qualifications by formally es- 
tablished organizations of persons engaged 
in the activity. 


Retirement Problems in American Society 

Clark Tibbitts 

Clark Tibbitts (1903- ), chairman, Committee on Aging and Geriatrics, U. S. Department of 
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Retirement is a relatively new phenomenon in 
our society and the challenge of a new way of life 
for most Americans. In rural, premdustrial days 
there were comparatively few older adults, and 
most of them were occupied with the responsibili- 
ties of making a living until overtaken by final 
illness or death. Until well into the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, the population 65 years of 
age and older numbered fewer than two million — 
less than 3.5 per cent of the total. The population 
50 years and over accounted for less than 12 per 
cent of the whole. Well over two-thirds lived in 
rural areas, and three-quarters of the older men 
were gainfully employed. The older women were 
also usefully occupied, for in the days of the self- 


sufficient, productive family unit they were busy 
cooking, sewing, cleaning, teaching and enter- 
taining the young, and caring for the sick. 

Partial or complete retirement from these tasks 
is a development, primarily, of the last fifty to 
seventy-five years. Fundamentally, it is an out- 
grow'th of the scientific and technological achieve- 
ments of the time. Control of the environment and 
discoveries in the causes and treatment of disease 
have so extended life that the 50-year-old adult 
may now anticipate, on the average, at least 
twenty-five additional years. Simultaneously, tech- 
nological inventions and application of mechanical 
power ha\e brought about a two- or threefold in- 
crease in worker productivity. This has been re- 


From “Retirement Problems in Amencan Society,” Ameiican Jownal of Soaology, 41 (January 1954): 301-308. 
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flectedj in turn, in a 40 per cent reduction in the 
length o£ the work week since 1870 and in the 
separation of a majority of older persons from 
the work force. Today, only about 42 per cent of 
males and nearly 10 per cent of females over 65 
years of age are gainfully occupied. And among 
males the droppmg-out from the work force is 
already observ^able in the age span 45-54. 

Corresponding changes appear to have taken 
place in family life and in occupations of older 
w^omen. Industrialization, with separation of the 
principal earner’s job from the home; lightening 
of farm and household work; and partial or com- 
plete removal of some household tasks from the 
home have brought about a marked shift from the 
consanguinal, economic unit to the conjugal, two- 
generation family in which there are few, if any, 
essential roles for the older generation. Urbaniza- 
tion — 64 per cent of Americans now live in urban 
areas — and growing mobility have interfered fur- 
ther with the utilitarian and social functions of 
older people in the homes of their children. 

Widowhood and the increasing excess of older 
women over men is a special phase of the retire- 
ment phenomenon. The growing differential in 
death rates as between the sexes is increasing the 
number and proportion of unmarried, older wom- 
en without residual household duties. 

The absolute and relative increases in numbers 
of retired persons are also, of course, functions of 
the high birth rates of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, which were followed by declines in 
the present century, and of the large influx of 
young adults prior to World War I. 

What is retirement? There is no single defini- 
tion; the term is used in at least three different 
ways. It is, perhaps, generally understood to mean 
separation or withdrawal from one’s principal or 
career occupation in gainful employment. Recent 
gerontological research discloses that it is applied 
with almost equal force to housewives at the end 
of the child-rearing period — usually between the 
ages of 45 and 55 years. 

Some workers, however, shift to new occupa- 
tions, and some housewives find paid work after 
their children have left. Following these adjust- 
ments, retirement may then come to mean com- 
plete or final separation from the work force. 

Many older persons continue or take up other 
forms of productive activity, such as community 
service, arts and crafts, gardening, and home 
maintenance. Retirement may then denote the 


end of ail contributory activity beyond that of 
mere self-maintenance. 

E\ en these three categories, however, fail to ac- 
count for all variations. Some workers, particularly 
the self-employed, do not retire abruptly but taper 
off by reducing the time or effort devoted to their 
jobs. Others shift to part-time employment. Wom- 
en whose careers have been in homemaking also 
retire gradually, at least as long as their husbands 
are alive. And an increasing proportion of women 
have two careers — families and paid employment 
and, thus, two retirements. 

For the purposes of the present discussion, re- 
tirement is roughly defined to include (1) per- 
sons who report themselves as no longer in the reg- 
ular work force and (2) unemployed women 
whose children have matured and left home. Cre- 
ative activity, community service, and the like are 
regarded as retirement interests. 

The total number of persons aged 65 years and 
over in 1953 exceeds 13.4 million (8.4 per cent of 
the total population) and is increasing at the rate 
of about 325,000 annually. In addition, there are 
32 million between 45 and 64 years of age — 20 per 
cent of the total population. 

The number of males aged 45 years and over 
who are not in the labor force is 4.8 million, of 
whom some 3.6 million are aged 65 and older. The 
females 45 and over not in the labor force number 
about 16.7 million, and 6.2 million are 65 or more 
years of age. 

Among the 16 7 million women who have 
reached 45 years of age and who are not in the 
labor force, there are probably some 10-12 mil- 
lion who have been, but no longer are, responsible 
for children. 

Marital status also changes rapidly with age. 
From 15 per cent at age 50-54 years, the propor- 
tion of men who are not married increases to 26 
per cent at ages 65-69 and to 56 per cent at age 
80 and over. The increase among women is much 
more rapid, from 25 per cent not married at 50-54 
years to 51 per cent at 65-69 and to 88 per cent in 
the top age group. 

There are no data to indicate how many older 
persons are in their usual occupations and how 
many have shifted to different jobs, how much 
time older women spend m housework, and how 
those who are wholly or partially retired are oc- 
cupying their time. Prevalence of handicapping ill- 
ness increases with age, but there are relatively few 
invalids among the retired. 
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Just when to retire from work is a critical and 
complex problem. In the 1930’s the principal that 
retirement should occur at some specified point 
between 60 and 70 years of age was generally 
adopted. But, for the individual, the question turns 
on financial condition, energy and health, perform- 
ance capacity, need to maintain position or status 
in the family and community, the wish for stimu- 
lating activity, the ability to retain or find work, 
and the desire for time to devote to other interests. 

There is a great deal of evidence that most ag- 
ing and even aged persons wish to continue in 
gainful employment. Self-employed business and 
professional workers and farmers like to continue 
as long as possible. The great majority of salaried 
workers and wage-earners resist retirement as long 
as their health continues good, and many keep on 
even longer. Women who worked while their 
children were growing up tend to keep on work- 
ing, and increasing numbers who did not work are 
seeking jobs in their newly freed time. 

For the employer the decisive factors are the 
supply of qualified workers, their cost and pro- 
ductive capacity, the need to advance younger 
workers, and the hiring and retiring practices and 
pensions. 

Society’s position is also complicated. Fear of the 
cost of supporting an increasing retired population 
is responsible for much of the shift in attitude 
since the 1930’s. Some point to the from $10 to §12 
billion contribution of older people to the national 
product and insist that we cannot get along with- 
out it. During the war, employment of older work- 
ers was essential, there are still acute shortages in 
some occupations, and federal manpower agencies 
are anxious to maintain the health, skills, and 
work habits of older persons in view of the world 
situation. There is also growing recognition of the 
current waste of skills and experience and of the 
individual problems and frustrations brought on 
by retirement at a fixed age.^ 

On the other side, there is concern that fulfil- 
ment of defense orders and rising productivity will 
create an oversupply of workers and restrict op- 
portunities for young people entering the labor 
force. 

The long-time downward trend in the employ- 
ment of older men has already been noted. For 
the trend to be arrested, a number of adjustments 


^ National Committee on Aging, Oiteiia for Retire- 
merit (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953). 


will be required: current prejudices will have to 
be abandoned; research will be necessary on the 
de\ elopment of objectn e criteria for hiring and re- 
tirement; the length of the work week may have 
to be reduced; more opportunities for tapering ofi 
and for part-time \\ ork may have to be developed, 
as well as procedures for mo\ ing older workers in- 
to positions of lesser responsibility, and there must 
be proMSion for counseling, rehabilitation, and re- 
training. 

Adjustment to the changes of the later years is, 
basically, an individual matter. It can be success- 
ful, however, only in an environment which pro- 
\ides opportunity. And, since it is society which 
creates roles, attitudes, and social values, institu- 
tions, facilities, and services, the individual or per- 
sonal problems of retirement have their societal 
counterparts. Just as society and the community 
have provided a climate favorable to the develop- 
ment and self-realization of those of other ages, so 
now they must define the problems of maturity 
and create a climate in which older adults may 
continue as socially integrated, contributing, self- 
sufficient individuals. 

Fairly numerous studies of the adjustment of 
various occupational and population groups of the 
retired show that the principal problems faced by 
the individual are maintenance of income to meet 
the requirements of active and healthful living; 
discovery of new occupations or social roles; find- 
ing opportunity for social contacts, companionship, 
and affection; maintenance of health; and procure- 
ment of suitable li\ing arrangements. Although 
most studies show that the majority of older per- 
sons adjust well, large numbers are bewildered and 
confused and frustrated in their efforts to retain or 
find useful roles, social contacts, and security .“ 

Obtaining sufficient income for shelter, food, 
clothing, increased medical needs and for active 
living is commonly regarded as the most pressing 
need of retired persons and their dependents. At 
the same time people wonder how many can be 
supported without lowering the general standard 
of living. 

Considerable progress has been made, particu- 
larly in the last twenty years, in providing basic 
money income to the retired. Of the 13.4 million 


"Ruth S. Ca\an; Ernest W. Burgess; Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, and Herbert Goldhamer, Personal Adjustment tn 
Old Age (Chicago. Science Research Associates, 1949); 
Robert T. Monroe, M D , Diseases in Old Age (Cambridge: 
Harvard Um\ersit> Press, 1951). 
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persons aged 65 and over on July 1, 1953, about 
4.1 were employed or were wi\es of employed per- 
sons. Among the remaining 9.3 million, about 3.8 
million were receiving old age and sur\hors in- 
surance. Other public retirement systems — civil 
service, veteran and armed forces, and the rail- 
roads — were making payments to some 1.1 mil- 
lion persons aged 65 or more. Nearly 0.5 million 
were beneficiaries of private pension plans. These 
figures overlap considerably, but it may be said 
that perhaps two-thirds of all the aged are re- 
ceiving payments under a public plan or earnings 
from employment. 

Despite this progress, the income continues to 
be a pressing problem. Old age and survivors in- 
surance payments are low — averaging less than 
$600 per year to primary beneficiaries, on the 
assumption that there will be other income, as 
from savings or part-time employment. Actually, 
only one in eight has a supplemental income of as 
much as $600, and the majority of beneficiaries 
appear to be physically unable to work. 

The problems of women are particularly acute. 
As wives of social security beneficiaries they re- 
ceive an amount equal to one-half that of the 
primary benefit — w'hen they reach 65. As widows, 
they receive a three-quarter benefit, at 65, and 
private pensions rarely make any provision for 
them. Not more than one-tenth of the women over 
the age of 65 are gainfully employed. 

The 1950 Census established the fact that the 
median income of family units in which the head 
was 55-64 years of age was $3,258 but dropped 
to $1,903 for families in which the head was 65 or 
more. About 30 per cent of the older families had 
less than $1,000, and about 32 per cent had $3,000 
or more. Older persons living alone or with non- 
relatives averaged $646 per year. 

Other sources of income include public assist- 
ance payments (to 2.6 million in July, 1953); 
room, board, clothing, and gifts from relatives; 
community-supported living accommodation and 
medical services; and produce from gardens. A 
few are able to live on personal savings, but only 
8 per cent report a net worth of as much as $25,- 
000 . 

As a consequence many older persons are poorly 
housed, eat badly, neglect health, and withdraw 
from organizational and community activities. 
And many become burdens on their children, who, 
in turn, must support families of their own and 
save for their own retirement years. Moreover, 
continually rising prices depress the value of pen- 


sions and financial holdings and lead to pro- 
longed uncertainty and worry. 

Some students argue that the economy is not 
endangered by population aging and retirement. 
For one thing, the over-all ratio of persons who are 
not gainful workers per 100 gainful workers has 
declined from 209 in 1870 to 135 in 1952. Aged 
persons who are not workers or the wives of work- 
ers have increased from 2 per cent of all nongain- 
ful workers to 10 per cent over the same period. 
But there has been marked decline in the propor- 
tion of children in the population and marked in- 
crease in the employment of young and middle- 
aged women. If present trends continue, the ratio 
of 135 dependents to 100 workers will not change 
much during the next generation.^ 

Furthermore, it is pointed out that productivity 
and the national income will continue to outstrip 
population changes. Some authorities forecast that 
the rise in manufacturing production by the year 
2000 will be twice as large as the increase in popu- 
lation.*^ Another group predicts that the national 
income in 1975 will be twice what it is today and 
that the per capita increase will approximate 65 
per cent.^ Thus, if economic progress can be main- 
tained, our standard of living is not threatened by 
the growing number of retired persons. Even to- 
day the major obstacle to making adequate pro- 
vision for this new element in American society 
would seem to be the outlays essential for military 
defense. 

Insurance and pension plans are now regarded 
as fixtures, and attention is focused on their im- 
provement. Major questions revolve about the in- 
tegration of present systems; extension of coverage 
to all retired persons, including those forced by 
disability to drop out early; increasing benefits 
and making them responsive to the rising standard 
of living and the decreasing purchasing power of 
the dollar; short- and long-time implications of 
funding versus pay-as-you-go systems; and pro- 
vision of financial protection against costs of long- 
term illness. 

It is a question whether pension and insurance 
plans can be arranged so that they encourage rath- 

^ Pensions in the United States. A Study Prepaied foi 
the ]oint Committee [of the Congiess'] on the Economic 
Report, by the National Planning Association (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1953), pp. 39-49 
Ret Item ent Policies and the Raihoad Retnement Sys- 
tem Repoit of the Joint Committee [of the Congiessi on 
Railroad Retnement Legislation (Washington, D. C. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1953), Part I, pp. 408-10. 

^ Pensions in the United States, pp 33-49. 



er than discourage the older person who wishes to 
continue in gainful work. Though designed to 
protect the older worker, most of the 14,000 pri- 
vate pension systems tend to place him at a dis- 
advantage when he seeks to change jobs, when he 
wishes to continue beyond a fixed retirement age, 
or when, unemployed, he applies for work. But in 
the future it seems certain that there will also be 
greater opportunity for increased savings during 
the working years and, correspondingly, less need 
for burdening the middle generation with the sup- 
port of their parents. 

Economists at the National Conference on Ag- 
ing raised the question of greater provision of in- 
come in kind. While urging the changes suggested 
above, they recognized that cash incomes cannot 
be expected to meet all needs of retired persons. 
They suggested, therefore, that more facilities and 
services be made available at the expense of the 
community, as is now the case with public health, 
education, and recreation.® 

Even though the number of older persons who 
remain in paid employment remains at its present 
level, three-fourths of those beyond middle age 
will have to look elsewhere for their principal oc- 
cupations. American society rewards usefulness 
and self-sufficiency with recognition and social 
status. Recent research reveals the strength and 
universality of the need for a purpose in life, and 
this is usually satisfied by some sort of contribu- 
tory activity. One of the critical problems of re- 
tirement, therefore, is the discovery of status-giv- 
ing social roles to replace those of the earlier years. 

Herein, it may be suggested, lies the new chal- 
lenge to American society. Throughout history the 
tasks of making a living and nurturing the new 
generation precluded leisure, except in limited 
amounts. But now the situation is different. No 
other culture has offered the length of life and the 
amount of free time now enjoyed by the industrial- 
ized countries of the Western world. What shall 
be done with it^ An alternative is to encourage re- 
tired adults to live out their years in pursuit of 
time-filling hobbies, at such entertainment as cir- 
cumstances afford, and in reflective vegetation — as 
a reward for past contributions. Or they may be 
regarded as a new and rich source of energy, ex- 
perience, and wisdom capable of attaining a self- 
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realization and carrying important community re- 
sponsibilities. 

While there is considerable evidence of con- 
striction of interests m retirement, there are paral- 
lel indications that those who are withdrawn from 
family and social life are not contented. Some try 
to find opportunities for broader participation in 
community affairs. The natural tendency of the 
mature indi\ idual is to turn to activities that will 
preserve and improve the environment for oncom- 
ing generations." 

At any rate, the first alternative appears to 
promise boredom, deterioration, dependency, con- 
servatism, depression, and institutionalization. 
The second promises continued growth, preserva- 
tion of the vital functions, purposeful living, con- 
tinued social usefulness, and self-sufficiency. 

Most basic capacities hold up — indeed, in some 
cases, do not reach their peak — until well into the 
sixth or seventh decade of life. Much present-day 
decline and loss of function can be postponed. By 
and large, the second alternative is the best. The 
question then becomes: In retirement can a way 
of life be developed in which the individual has 
purpose, comparative independence from chil- 
dren, and incentive to maintain health and self- 
sufficiency, society becoming the beneficiary of the 
product of his energy and maturity' 

Household responsibilities, of course, partially 
occupy the time of a good many mothers well into 
the later years, and some find opportunity to be 
useful in the homes of their children. Similarly, 
some retired men turn to repair and maintenance 
of the home, gardening, and postponed hobbies. 
But these are not enough; most people need more 
formal interests as substitutes for the responsibili- 
ties of the earlier years. 

Is there opportunity for self-realization through 
development of appreciation and creativity in the 
broad area of the fine arts and crafts and for vast 
enrichment of the culture through the efforts of 
retired people ^ In several parts of the country old- 
er persons seem to be finding new" satisfactions 
and, indeed, new lives in thoughtfully developed, 
organized, community-sponsored situations. The 
creative arts are meaningful when they are under- 
taken in groups, when one gains recognition from 
them, and when, as sometimes, they yield supple- 


" Maurice E. Linden, M D., “Growing Up or Growing 
Down: The Challenge of the Geriatric Patient,” Danville 
{Pa.\ State Hospital Mental Health Bulletin (1952), Vol. 
XXX, No. 3. 
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mental income. How widespread and significant 
this may be remains to be seen. It appears that 
there is much room for exploitation. 

\’'oluntary community services may offer an- 
other oudet, but the evidence is conflicting. Many 
formerly active drop out as their careers terminate; 
others look to the field for a new occupation. Cer- 
tainly, a great variety of useful tasks are performed 
by volunteers associated with both private and 
public community agencies, and most agencies 
clamor for more help. A striking example is the 
American Red Cross, which has more than a mil- 
lion volunteer workers, A new phenomenon is the 
banding-together of groups of retired businessmen 
for the purpose of offering consultation services to 
individuals or small organizations for little or no 
fee. 

Many retired persons do not know of the op- 
portunities in this field. Some who do seem to lack 
confidence in their capacities, some encounter the 
same discrimination as in gainful employment, 
some find that voluntary services are not so con- 
ducted as to recognize the values of maturity or 
yield a sense of accomplishment and recognition, 
and others lack the health or income to follow 
their interests. Can more agencies develop condi- 
tions of selection, training, work, and rewards 
broadly meaningful and satisfying to retired per- 
sons? Should more of our rising national income 
be used to place some of these important, volun- 
tary occupations on a salary basis.? 

Another area worth exploration is that of citi- 
zenship. An everyday complaint is that govern- 
ment has become too large and removed from the 
people. Yet, government has grown in response to 
needs, and its functions will probably not be re- 
duced. Indeed, today, it is faced with more com- 
plex responsibilities than ever before. Is it possible 
that mature, retired adults may come to be seen 
as a vast resource of senior citizens available to 
serve as consultants, members of survey teams, of 
commissions and advisory groups, as councils of 
elders, or, merely, as thinking, informed members 
of the community? If so — and there are begin- 
nings — the potentialities for civic betterment chal- 
lenge the imagination. 

In solving these problems, the choice may lie be- 
tween continued utilization and, through it, con- 
tinued social integration of the retired, or the ap- 
pearance of a huge pressure group of social, finan- 
cial, and medical dependents. 

The fundamental problem is that of shifting 
from a technological society focused on ever in- 


creasing productivity of goods and wealth to one 
in which the highest values are placed on forms of 
consumption that yield the greatest degrees of per- 
sonal satisfaction and social gain.® 

A major problem of retired persons is to find re- 
placements for earlier sources of social contacts, 
companionship, and affection. The independence 
and mobility of children create an affectional loss 
that many parents find hard to fill. Widowhood, 
reached by a majority of women by age 65, aggra- 
vates the loss. That work provides social contacts 
is pow^erfully appreciated when retirement comes 
and the contacts are lost. Removal from the com- 
munity or death of friends further constricts the 
social sphere. 

Retired individuals, gradually bereft of compan- 
ionship, characteristically become lonesome, com- 
plaining, and self-centered and may make exces- 
sive demands on children, physicians, case work- 
ers, ministers, and others. Their children, who 
must devote their energies to their own young, 
find themselves burdened with salvaging the so- 
cial life of the older generation. Feelings of guilt 
and serious family problems result. 

Not only do they give a sense of usefulness, but 
new interests in the creative arts, community serv- 
ice, continuing education, and citizenship activities 
automatically solve a large part of the problem 
through providing new friendships which satisfy 
the need for companionship. 

Many private and public community agencies 
are experimenting with clubs for older adults; 
recreational programs in parks, playgrounds, and 
community centers; centers with programs in edu- 
cation, dramatics, crafts, social events, tours of 
interesting places, friendly visiting, and games; 
o\ernight camping; and development of such in- 
terests as nature study, photography, and collect- 
ing. 

Although organized educational and recreation- 
al programs have, thus far, appealed to only small 
numbers of retired persons, these derive much 
satisfaction from them. Individual problems of 
family relationships, boredom, psychosomatic ill- 
ness, and eating habits are being resolved.® It ap- 
pears worth while to continue to experiment with 
varied types of facilities, programs, leadership, and 
methods of appeal. 

® George A. Lundberg, Leisure (New York. Columbia 
University Press, 1934). 

® Susan H. Kubie and Gertrude Landau, Giotip Work, 
with the Aged (New York* International Universities 
Press, Inc., 1953) 
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Declining health is generally a predisposing fac- 
tor in retirement rather than a consequence. There 
is a marked inflection in the curve of chronic ill- 
ness during the 45-55-year decade. Ne\ ertheless, 
there is evidence of premature deterioration when 
retirement deprives the organism and the mind of 
activity. Moreover, low retirement incomes and 
lack of information often impede proper nutrition, 
medical care, and rehabilitation services. Health 
improves when retired persons rediscover a pur- 
pose in life. Surgery, drug and dietary therapy, 
physical medicine, and occupational therapy, in a 
few experimental programs, are restoring older 
persons and lifting the burden of their care from 
family and community. Current research offers 
great promise in bringing the chronic diseases and 
the aging process itself under control. But facilities 
to care for the extremely ill and the infirm for 
whom there is no prospect of improvement must 
be expanded. 

Retirement from family duties and from work 
creates problems of living arrangements for many- 
older persons. Departure of children generally re- 
duces the amount of space needed. Reduced in- 
come sometimes makes it essential to seek less ex- 
pensive housing. Rural homes must often be va- 
cated in favor of the young family taking over the 
farm. Illness, declining energy, or loss of spouse 
may also dictate a change in living arrangements. 
And, for some, completion of family or career of- 
fers opportunity to migrate to a more attractive 
section of the country. 

Many variations in living arrangements are 
sought, dependent upon personal preferences, in- 
come, health, marital status, availability of space 
with children, and importance of community con- 
tacts. Most retired persons seem to prefer to main- 
tain their own homes, even beyond the point at 
which it has become a physical and financial bur- 
den. Some, voluntarily or involuntarily, seek liv- 
ing in groups or institutions. It is quite likely that 
many live as they do because they know no alter- 
native. 

Communides are faced with the problem of 
making a variety of living arrangements available, 
in one way or another, to declining families and 
retired individuals. The solution is not easy. Not 
enough is known about personal preferences. 
Housing is an expensive commodity, not easily 


turned over if it is of special design. Because of the 
low incomes and shorter life-expectancy of reared 
persons, pri\ate enterprise has been slow to take 
an interest. Unfavorable attitudes toward public 
housing have retarded effort through that medi- 
um. The belief that older persons will not share 
facilities has withheld efforts. 

Ne\ertheless, the awareness and the urgency of 
needs are forcing some progress. The University of 
Chicago is conducting research into preferences in 
type and location of housing, \hllages for the re- 
tired which provide housekeeping and health serv- 
ices, workshops, and recreational facilities are dis- 
pelling the notion that all older people are unwill- 
ing to live in more or less segregated neighbor- 
hoods or communities. England, New York State, 
and Chicago are showing the feasibility of reserv- 
ing units for retired persons in large public proj- 
ects. Extension of hospital, home management and 
housekeeping, social case work, food, and visiting 
services into the home is enabling many infirm 
and ill to remain where they seem best satisfied. 
So, too, studies of housing design are yielding sug- 
gestions for greater comfort and safety. 

Migration to warm climates is creating housing 
as well as other problems for some states. While 
it appears that most persons will retire in their 
own communities, enough will migrate to create 
special situations m Arizona, California, Florida, 
and perhaps elsewhere. 

Larger numbers of very old, ill and infirm, and 
socially isolated persons are increasing the demand 
for institutional and “foster-home” facilities. Tra- 
ditionally, institutionalization has meant admis- 
sion of defeat and complete withdrawal from the 
community, relinquishment of total assets, and a 
vegetative existence. But there are improvements: 
institutions are no longer being established in 
isolated locations; medical, rehabilitation, and food 
services are being extended; and programs are be- 
ing developed for purposeful activity and the 
maintenance of community contacts. These are 
only pioneering ventures, however, and many 
problems remain. 

Indeed, this sentence applies to the entire field; 
housing and living arrangements for the retired 
have become recognized as one of the major 
phases of the total problem. 
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As sex dominates the first half of life so death 
dominates the latter half. As sex was dodged m 
vain, so death is dodged in vain. As sex is being 
faced, so death must be faced, ^ Each, indeed, may 
have a phase, like the far side of the moon, which 
we may never see: life before conception, life after 
organic functional unity ceases. But, hitherto, our 
sacraments, ceremonials, theologies and taboos 
have been mere defense mechanisms to help us 
escape from inescapable realities. 

Sex has its sex hygiene, its sex education and its 
social hygiene. Though far from mastering its arts 
we are, as a result of research, at least aware of 
certain avoidable errors and certain useful con- 
trols and sublimations. There is a mental hygiene 
of sex. 

But what do we know about the mental hygiene 
of death? about the sublimation of grief? Some of 
us think we know death, but what we know is 
empirical, like what most of us know about sex. 

We are “acquainted with grief,” but while 
some of us have won out, it has been “by grace 
of God and force of habit,” not by knowing “the 
truth which makes us free.” Collectively we have 
not “swallowed up death in victory” and death 
still has its sting. 

Death has been joked about almost as much as 
sex: there is again a close psychological analogy — 
the joke is the escape from repression of an in- 
tolerable reality-experience which cannot be se- 
riously faced. When the reality is upon us, it 
ceases to be funny. 

Great souls have, to be sure, always pondered 
the problem of the cessation of self, and have 
written great wmrds into the human record. They 
have done so, however, as seers, poets, prophets, 

^ It is interesang to note how certain waters who have 
taced sex frankly in their earlier works have turned to- 
ward problems of death in later works Hall, Carpenter, 
Wells, Shaw, Ellis, Freud, Jung occur to the writer. 


philosophers, novelists, biographers, not as scien- 
tists. Physicians have made a beginning on the 
physiological side, psychologists and physicists 
have shown skeptical or credulous but inconclu- 
sive interest in “psychical research.” It remains to 
apply modern techniques of case histories, group 
studies, and documentary analysis to the attitudes 
and actual behavior of people toward death. Only 
upon such a basis, slowly to be accumulated, com- 
pared and worked over, can a social psychology 
of death be built up which can be of social value. 

The art of death should be part of the art of 
life, even as the art of love, but all three are as yet 

in their infancy, and uncoordinated. 

* * * # 

It is dijSicult to isolate the true bereavement fea- 
tures from the socioeconomic features which have 
been so extensively studied by social workers.” For 
the social psychologist, however, the latter are of 
interest only as they influence personal attitudes 
and family interactions. . . . 

[Let] us note some ways in which families have 
been observed to change as a result of bereave- 
ment. 

(1) The role of a family member exists in re- 
lation to the configuration and functioning of the 
family as a unit. A death tends to disturb this 
unity. The shifting of the roles of the various 
members under bereavement represents a reshap- 
ing of the configuration. 

(2) The consensus of the family in respect to 
these roles, i.e., in respect to its own pattern, may 
result; or, family conflict may develop as a se- 
quence to incompatible conceptions of the role of 
certain members under the new conditions. 

(3) Such conflicts or jealousies, or the lack of a 
common personal or domestic object or symbol of 


^E.g., Mary E Richmond and Fred S. Hall, A Study 
of Nine Hundred and Eighty-Five Widows . . . , New 
York Russell Sage Foundation, 1913. 


From “A Step Toward the Social Psychological of Bereavement,” fotiina! of Abnoimal and Social Psychology, 27 
(1932-33) 380-390, pp. 380-381 quoted, and from “The Bereaved Family,” The Annals, 160 (March 1932): 184- 
194, p 188 quoted. Reprinted b\ permission 



aflectional attachment (conditioning stimuli) mav 
result in decreased family solidarity. 

(4) Acceptance of new interpersonal responsi- 
bilities may increase family solidarity. 

(5) Removal of authority, of habit-stimuli, of 
home, or of support may lead to revision of 
family folkways. 

(6) Maturity of children who lose their parents 
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may lead to individualism or turning to their own 
families. 

(7) The will, or personality, of the deceased, 
acting psychologically as a dynamic complex in 
each member’s memory, and reenforced by con- 
sensus, may activate the behavior of the entire 
family. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. If more women find it possible and w'ant to work 
outside the home, what will happen to the home.^ 

2. Is It possible that it will become, as Mead suggests, 
“so difficult to bring up children to be full hu- 
man beings that outraged voices w’lll sound 
throughout society and shout women back into 
the home again”? 

3. Why does Mead think that a stronger social 
emphasis on women’s biological role is unlikely 
in the United States? 

4. Are we likely to achieve the sort of balance be- 
tween the sexes that Mead suggests? 

5. To wffiat extent can housekeeping now be re- 
garded as “the semivoluntary slavery ... we 
now impose on married w^omen”? 

6 List some of the consequences of the fact that 
most sex-related legislation, as Deutsch points out, 
is enacted by college-trained legislators. 

7. Is there any likelihood of sex mores being stand- 
ardized throughout American society? 

8 How do Vincents’ findings correlate with the 
popular stereotype of an unwed mother^ 

9. What are tlie chief problems Elmer sees in con- 
nection with unmarried parents? 

10. What steps are currently being taken to cope 


with injustices to the children of unmarried 
parents? 

11 What are the “old rural-famihstic values which 
find little support in modern social structure,” to 
which Green refers? 

12. How would you compare the conclusions of 
Green and Mead with regard to the emerging 
roles for middle-class men and women? 

13. What IS happening to the Negro maternal family 
in various parts of the United States? 

14. What kinds of problems does King associate with 
the Negro maternal family? 

15. What weaknesses or flaws in personality does 
McLean believe most commonly make their ap- 
pearance in marriage? 

16 What bearings do McLean’s points have on di- 
vorce as a social problem? 

17 How fast is the divorce rate growing? What are 
some of the outstanding factors contributing to 
this rise? Can you account for the recent drop in 
the rate? 

18 Why is a marriage no longer regarded as “good” 
just because it lasts? 

19. What is the extent of desertion? Why is it called 
the “poor man’s divorce”? 
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20. What prices does Thorman say we pa\ for broken 
homes Who pays these prices most directly' 
Who indirectly' 

21. What qualifications do Burgess and Locke rec- 
ommend for the marriage and family counselor- 

22. How should marriage and family counseling 
services be sponsored and organized' Why? 

23. Wlio ha\e traditionally offered marriage and 
family counseling ser\ices' Why should or 
shouldn’t diey continue to do so? 


24. What forms does marriage counseling take- 

25 Do you think that the go\ernmental licensing of 
marriage counselors would make their ser\ices 
more or less acceptable- 

26 How rapidl> is our population o\er sixt\-li\e in- 
creasing- 

27. What are w e doing to pro\ ide for the care of the 
aged'- 

28 What are the chief types of adjustment families 
make to berea\ement' 




PART IV 


Major Institutional Problems 




— C H A P T E R 10 

Education 


As THE educational system of the United States has 
expanded, especially during the first half of the 
twentieth century, the struggle over what is taught 
in texts and classrooms has become progressively 
more determined and sophisticated. Benedict con- 
demns those “critics and exhorters” of the public- 
school system who “have argued only that some 
particular set of facts should be taught in our 
schools.” She urges that we should not be afraid 
of facts and that we should use our vast educa- 
tional machinery primarily to transmit our demo- 
cratic heritage, our democratic ways of thinking 
and of acting. Konvitz devotes himself to the 
struggle of church groups to maintain and to de- 
stroy the secular — the religiously nonpartisan — 
character of public education. The United States 
Supreme Court, in its interpretation of the reli- 
gious clause in the First Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, attacks various devices by which 
public schools have been used to undermine free- 
dom of conscience and religion. In its epoch-mak- 


ing decision against segregation in the public 
schools the Court proclaims the failure of the 
separate but equal doctrine. 

Those who labor to maintain democratic in- 
stitutions must be eternally vigilant. The Platform 
selection points up the plight of our schools with 
too many children for too tew rooms, too few and 
too poorly paid teachers, and unclarified educa- 
tional objectives. 

Problems associated with education also appear 
in many other chapters. To illustrate, the Mobili- 
zation for Understanding Private Enterprise in 
Chapter 13 — Ivlass Communications — warns busi- 
nessmen to interest themseh es in what local 
schools are teaching. Seteral selections m Chapter 
17 on delinquency and crime relate the school- 
teacher and education to efforts to cope with such 
problems. Other significant points in the field 
ol education are discussed in the chapters on 
leadership, class, race, ethnic difierences, and else- 
where. 


Transmitting Our Democratic Heritage in the 
Schools 

Ruth Benedict 

Ruth Benedict (1887-1948), associate professor of anthropology, Columbia University. Principal 
works* Patterns of Cultine (1934); Zunt Mythology (1935); Race: Science and Politics (1940); and 
The Chrysanthemum and the Swoid (1946). 


Controversies about education in recent years 
have in one way or another turned upon the is- 
sue of the role of the schools in transmitting our 
cultural heritage. There have been those who have 
blamed the schools for every “un-American” trait 
they believed to be increasing in our society. Some 


of these critics place on the schools responsibility 
for the decreasing religious affiliations in our cities 
and rural areas; some attack them for the moral 
relativism they see in our decade. Such criticisms 
assume that an educational system can, of and by 
itself, have such far-reaching effects as these; and 


From “Transmitting Our Democratic Heritage in the Schools,” Amencan Journal of Sociology, 48 0^42—1943): 
112-121 , Reprinted by permission. 
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this same assumption is just as basic in a ven dif- 
ferent argument: that education should shoulder 
the responsibility for ushering m a new social or- 
der. In so far as these critics and exhorters have 
argued only that some particular set of facts 
should be taught in our schools — x\merican his- 
tory or the Bible or Thomas x\quinas or the 
achievements of the TV A — there is no need for 
further discussion; the school curriculum can eas- 
ily be improved without claiming that our educa- 
tional system makes or breaks the social order. 
But the assumption made by these critics has con- 
sequences of its own which go far beyond the 
changes in curriculum they urge. It is an assump- 
tion that can be examined in the light of compara- 
tive studies of other cultures, and such an exami- 
nation can throw light on the whole relation of 
education to social change. 

It is instructive to study a long series of societies, 
identifying those where culture is relatively stable 
and those where it is highly unstable. One does 
not find that those which are stable educate their 
children in one fashion and those which are un- 
stable in another. There are a great many different 
ways of rearing children: they may be treated like 
little adults from birth and divide their day into 
work and play almost exactly as their parents do; 
they may be little outlaws who consider the adults 
fair game, pillaging their fields and evading re- 
sponsibilities; they may be privileged beings whose 
every wish is gratified, however inconvenient. But 
none of these or other ways of rearing children 
correlates with whether or not the culture is re- 
produced in the next generation. Stability of cul- 
ture over generations is not a function of the par- 
ticular kind of education that is given to children. 
It IS a function rather of social conditions in the 
whole tribe or nation. Anthropologists have to 
study rapidly changing cultures over and over 
again, and usually with sinking hearts. When a 
Plains Indian tribe is put on a reservation, the 
differences between older and younger generations 
are very great, and transmission of culture most 
inadequate. The livelihood techniques the parents 
knew can no longer be used, for the buffalo have 
disappeared from the plains, and horses can no 
longer be raided from other tribes. The older ways 
of life no longer work, and with them go the re- 
ligious rites that guaranteed them and the respect 
which the young once showed their elders. These 
drop out, and the tragedy is that it is hard to 
replace them. Then one generation is not like an- 
other* transmission of culture has been interfered 


with by all the external and internal conditions 
which are present m an unstable society. Some- 
times the anthropologist can study cultural change 
under more favorable conditions: when incentives 
to activity are increased; when there is more lei- 
sure because iron tools, for instance, have been in- 
troduced; and when the arts of life therefore 
flourish and new developments take place. 

Under such social conditions — whatever the 
method of education — transmission of culture is 
achieved only in part. But a homogeneous society 
faced by no new circumstances sufficiendy drastic 
to disturb its balance transmits its culture genera- 
tion after generation, no matter how it breaks the 
rules of education that seem to us essential. Our 
problems in transmission of culture arise from the 
rapidity of social changes in our society; and no 
method of education can prevent this. The choices 
open to our school systems are only whether they 
will cling to the teaching of subjects and attitudes 
which the child can no longer use profitably in 
the world in which he will live or whether they 
will give him equipment he can use. They cannot 
possibly make a stable world of an unstable one. 
Those critics who blame the schools for changes 
they resent in our culture are making the educa- 
tional system a scapegoat for vast changes in the 
structure of modern society which they do not 
take into account. 

Once we are sufficiently skeptical about the no- 
tion that schools — or parents — have it in their 
power to indoctrinate our children so that they 
will maintain the status quo, we can face the cru- 
cial problem of the relation of education to the 
social order. All the problems in this relationship, 
whatever the tribe or nation studied, concern the 
degree to which the method of education fits the 
requirements of that society. It is not a matter of 
identifying some good educational policies and 
some bad ones. The “best” education can be a 
weakness in a society that does not give the adoles- 
cent scope to put his learning into practice; it can 
breed sullenness and frustration. The “worst” can 
be well adapted to all that will ever be required of 
him as an adult. 

Nothing is more striking in some primitive so- 
cieties than the rapid intellectual development of 
children which flattens out somewhere in early 
life so that a man of twenty, perhaps, has already 
all the skills and all the knowledge of a man of 
fifty. This fact has sometimes been read off as an 
inherent characteristic of simpler peoples; it is 
said that their mental powers are capable of only 
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limited development. It would be truer to say 
that they do not expand if the society requires 
nothing further of them. If men can supply their 
needs of livelihood and gain prestige among 
their fellows without adding to their skills or their 
knowledge, they early reach a mental plateau. 
This IS not a characteristic of all primitive socie- 
ties, for in many tribes a man must accumulate 
“wisdom” and special techniques throughout his 
life in order to take any desired position in the 
society. It is this continuing stimulus to mental 
achievement supplied by the responsibilities society 
puts upon Its members which in any society, our 
own included, prevents the arrest of intellectual 
development. 

Not only intellectual development but also train- 
ing of the emotions and will-power are relative to 
the social order in which they occur. Life in 
some primitive cultures requires tough and violent 
people if they are to carry on; they can fill their 
roles with less cost to themselves and to their fel- 
lowmen if they have been reared not to expect uni- 
versal kindness. Primitive people are generally 
more permissive to their children than we are, and 
their methods of child-rearing often seem to us 
extraordinarily attractive. They are not all of them 
the better for it. In some tribes where sorcery is a 
common practice and greatly feared, children are 
believed to be unaffected by black magic. They 
live in a charmed circle. At adolescence they be- 
come liable to all the machinations of their fellow- 
tribesmen, and they are unprepared. Sorcery in 
such tribes is a daily terror the intensity of which 
is possible just because the children were secure 
and happy in their childhood. There are other 
tribes where the maladjustment between education 
and adult requirements is quite the opposite. Life 
in the band is co-operatively regulated; all mem- 
bers share the labors and the rewards of labor But 
the boy’s education is, as they say, “like breaking 
a colt.” He must be humiliated by his elders, and 
they send him on lying errands to make game of 
him. He must be chased out of bed to jump into 
icy water. He is taught that he has only himself to 
depend on. “Rely on no one. Your hands are your 
friends. Your feet are your friends. Your eyes are 
your friends. Rely on these.” The education he is 
given does not fit the cooperative arrangements of 
band life; and the aggressions, the mean gossip, 
the bickering of tribal life, are objective measures 
of the lack of consonance between child-training 
and the kind of character structure which can 
operate to advantage in the culture. 


In our own culture there are of course many in- 
consistencies between education and the world tor 
which It offers training. I shall not discuss the 
curriculum, though it is ob\ lous that in any chang- 
ing society the curriculum must be reconsidered 
constantly. The matters which are affected when 
we try to make our education consonant with our 
total cultural life go far be\ond the curriculum. 
They include attitudes which our children learn in 
the course of studying their lessons and the in- 
stitutional organization of our schools. And we 
cannot plan without analyzing our own culture. 
The more clearly we see its general outlines, the 
more wisely we shall propose. 

We are constandy in danger in our schools of 
underestimating the cultural changes that occur 
in such a society as ours. Education in our world 
today must prepare our children to adapt them- 
selves to unforeseeable conditions. It must give 
them a basis upon w'hich they can make their own 
decisions in situations not yet on the horizon. The 
controversies of our decade will die out or be re- 
embodied in quite different events. The phrasing 
wnll change. In the first decade of this century the 
duty of thrift was one of the absolute values on 
which all my teachers were agreed. Starting litde 
bank accounts was a learning activity which would 
bear the fruit of the good life from childhood to 
old age. The object was to create in school a senti- 
ment for valuing accumulation rather than for 
present expenditure. My schoolmates and I have 
lived through the nemesis of this teaching, 
through periods when one’s whole duty was to 
spend and the hoarder was antisocial. Then, too, 
we were taught that the world was through with 
war and that in our day and age ethics and hu- 
manitarianism were so developed that the voice of 
the whole earth was unanimous for peace. We 
have lived through the first World War and the 
Long Truce, and today we do not know where 
the second World War . . . [has taken us]. The 
absolute values of peace which we were taught in 
school are something for which people are jailed. 

A clearer analysis of our culture would have 
made it unnecessary for that generation of school 
children to unlearn painfully these lessons they 
had been taught. If, instead of trying to educate us 
to recognize an absolute good in hoarding, our 
teachers had chosen out of the cultural values of 
American civilization that pre-eminent one of ini- 
tiative and independence, if they had been able to 
teach us that according to our abilities we could 
get somewhere if w'e showed initiative and in- 
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dependence and that we would be honored tor 
them by our fellow-men, the\ could ha\e subor- 
dinated sa\ ing money to the due place hich it 
holds in an American scheme of things. They 
could have put their teaching on the ground that 
some attainable goals are worth saving for. If, in- 
stead of pacifism, they had taught us that peace 
was the dearest possession of any people and the 
one most \^'orth giving one’s greatest efforts to 
perfect, if they had taught us that war was the 
greatest calamity but one which, no matter what 
men’s ethical sentiments were, would follow from 
certain acts, the generation they taught would not 
have had to unlearn the lesson. 

“Transmitting our culture” in a changing so- 
ciety means self-examination and a certain de- 
tachment; for, unless our analyses are good, our 
teachings may go into limbo with the passing of 
some special set of circumstances. A stable society 
is not faced with such necessities. It can inculcate 
saving for generation after generation, or it can 
inculcate stripping one’s self of all possessions. If 
these are integrated in the whole economic pattern 
of their culture, they can be taught to each gen- 
eration in minute detail. Stable societies, too, have 
teachings either about the glories of war or about 
the virtue of peacefulness; these are consequences 
of the state of warfare or lack of warfare in which 
they live, and generation after generation main- 
tains the status quo. The great challenge of edu- 
cation in our changing world today is that it re- 
quires so much more of our educators than a 
stable society need require. 

This challenge is intensified when we try to 
state what we mean by transmitting our heritage 
of democracy. Here, too, we must stress those 
things without which our culture would be un- 
recognizable. Fortunately, in America there is a 
certain basic agreement. In contrast to European 
and South American nations, the United States 
from the first has had a tradition of liberty and 
opportunity, and despotic power has been at a 
minimum. It is true that there are marked diver- 
gencies in current definitions of what democratic 
heritage we want to transmit, divergencies which 
turn upon whether the speaker is demanding lib- 
erty and opportunity for a special group to which 
he belongs or whether he is demanding these 
privileges for all Americans on the same terms. 
What is essential to all of them, however, is that 
they identify our way of life with adequate scope 
for personal achievement. All the definitions are 
drawn from experience in our culture where ini- 


tiative and independence are traits every man 
wants for himself. 

The transmission of our democratic heritage 
means primarily, then, preparing children in our 
schools to act as adults with initiative and inde- 
pendence. Our culture does not go about this with 
the directness that is characteristic of many tribes 
which set this same goal. With us, children are 
dependent, and yet as adults they must be inde- 
pendent. They are commanded as children, and 
as adults they command. This is in strong con- 
trast to those societies which make no qualitative 
differences between children and adults. The qual- 
ities they value in grown men they boast of also 
in little boys e\en if the child flouts his father or 
even strikes him. “He will be a man,” his father 
says. Such tribes do not have the problem we have 
in our culture: the unlearning of dependence and 
docility when the child reaches man’s estate. Nev- 
ertheless, this discontinuity in the life-cycle is basic 
in our culture, and we have used it to good ad- 
vantage. We greatly prolong infancy, and we de- 
fine it as a period of learjiing. We give ourselves, 
therefore, the opportunity to equip our children 
with all that a long-continued and uninterrupted 
course of teaching can give them. We do not al- 
ways take full advantage of our opportunity, of 
course, but the opportunity is there. The child on 
the threshold of manhood has spent years sitting 
at the feet of the older generation, and his teach- 
ers have had a remarkable chance to pass on to 
him all they know and value. 

One great danger we face under this system is 
not that the child will be rebellious or insuffi- 
ciently docile— but that he will learn his lesson of 
docility too well. Our schools impose the school 
schedule, the subject matter, the personnel, the 
forms of discipline; in all these matters the child 
takes what is offered. As long as he accepts these 
arrangements as the condition of his progress to- 
ward adulthood, his docility in these matters need 
not interfere with a later independence. But the 
training is overwhelmingly in docility rather than 
in self-reliance and independence, and many adults 
have obviously been overinfluenced by this train- 
mg. They find dependency hard to relinquish. 
Progressive education, with its greater encourage- 
ment of the kind of behavior the child will need 
as an adult in our culture, is clearly on the right 
track. There are many classroom customs which 
could be introduced and which could give the 
child greater experience in responsibility and ini- 
tiative. All such methods bridge the gap between 
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school and life and lessen the numbers who find it 
difficult or impossible to make the transition. 

The spread of progressive education is at least 
in part a compensation for increased restrictions 
on children’s opportunities for independence and 
responsibility in our modern cities. In the earlier 
days of our democracy, village and even city life 
provided more chances for genuine autonomy. 
Boys shouldered their fishing rods and organized 
their own games and filled their free time accord- 
ing to their own ideas. A bully at the fishing hole 
was the affair of the older boys who swam there. 
Their chores, too, were genuine responsibilities. 
A boy might have to milk the cows and tend 
store, but his work belonged in the scheme of 
things. He was doing the things his father also 
did. Today he listens to the radio or plays in super- 
vised playgrounds or on the street with one eye on 
the policeman. His father’s work is away from 
home and he cannot contribute to it. The changed 
conditions in our cities make it harder tor the 
child to get experience in the kind of behavior 
upon which success in his adult life will depend; 
and, unless our schools offer such opportunities, 
the persistence of childhood dependency into 
adulthood — our so-called “regressions” — will in- 
evitably become a greater social problem. 

Just as our system of child-rearing runs the 
danger of inadequately transmitting our cultural 
heritage because the child may learn the lesson 
of dependency too well, so, too, it may fall short 
because he learns too well the lesson of external 
sanctions for moral behavior. Our moral tradi- 
tion is based on internalized sanctions; we do 
not regulate private life by constant external su- 
pervision as IS the custom in some European 
countries and in many native tribes of Africa, 
Our democracy needs as many individuals as pos- 
sible with the capacity for self-discipline, individ- 
uals who will subordinate immediate and shifting 
wishes to a chosen goal. But self-disciplme is not a 
lesson which is learned directly by enforced disci- 
pline. In many societies the step from one to the 
other is never made. It is not automatic. In our 
culture we make the transition the hard way, and 
all our psychiatric discussions of the punishing 
superego are documentation of this difficulty. For 
our transition internalizes not the actual conse- 
quences of the comprising act but the outside 
punisher himself, a punisher who when he is 
internalized can be overwhelmingly inhibiting. 
Many societies follow a different course. From 
earliest childhood they inculcate genuine self-dis- 


ciplme, and individuals in such societies do not 
have to make such expensive transitions as are 
common in our culture. Parents in such tribes 
are not so afraid as we are of placing responsi- 
bility for his acts genuinely in the child’s hands. 
If the baby sells his tanned-skin dress to a white 
man for a dime, no adult punishes him; they 
would consider that extraneous to the issue. The 
dress was his, and he alone is responsible for 
what he has done with it. But at the next feast he 
has no fine dress to wear. He learns the conse- 
quences of his act; he does not learn the punish- 
ing parent. Even very extreme disciplines are left 
m the child’s hands. From our point of view 
these disciplines seem arbitrary and out of all 
proportion to the goals sought. They may be 
rubbing one’s self with nettles or letting wads of 
grass burn into one’s skin or drawing blood from 
sensitive parts of one’s body. The point is that 
even these are readily assumed by the child him- 
self, not imposed by an outside authority. Demo- 
cratically organized societies ha\e often fared well 
by giving the child experience in genuine self- 
discipline. They put upon the child the responsi- 
bility for going out to seek a vision and for taking 
the initiative in obtaining his own instruction in 
hunting. Data from such societies make it clear 
that absence of enforced discipline does not neces- 
sarily mean license or laziness. This notion, so 
common in conventional discussions of our edu- 
cational system, can arise only in a society which 
has systematically minimized opportunities for 
preadult self-discipline. 

These specific points of strain in our educa- 
tional system occur just because of the contrast 
in our culture between the child’s world and the 
adult world, and all our problems are acute at the 
period of transition itself. Gradually our schools 
are coming to realize that it is just at this transi- 
tion period where they have failed the child. Vo- 
cational training and job-placement assistance are 
being provided, but the problem is only partly 
met, as statistics in unemployment and criminol- 
ogy abundandy show. Primitive democratic so- 
cieties wffiich, like us, require one set of behavior 
for the child and another for the adult have re- 
markable basic likeness in their procedure at the 
period of transition. They have great graduating 
ceremonies — the conclusion of puberty rites — 
and automatically gi\e the graduates as a group 
their new responsibilities as adults, providing 
them with the necessary tools and equipment. 
They do not leave the transition to each adoles- 
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cent’s fumbling attempts, and they do not put 
obstacles in the way of his access to the means of 
production. It seems fair to say that it is at this 
point of transition from childhood dependency 
to adult independence that our culture most often 
fails adequately to transmit our democratic herit- 
age and that our educators must work with our 
social planners if our current wastage is to be 
lessened 

These examples of what education can do to 
insure the transmission of our democratic herit- 
age are not based on “the nature of the child” or 
on an absolute standard of what a mature in- 


dividual should be or of what a good society is. 
They depend upon surveying some of the major 
wastages in our civilization and upon citing ways 
in which some other cultures have met similar 
situations. Such knowledge of comparative cul- 
tures can often be useful; and it highlights the 
truth that our democracy, with its special demand 
for initiative and independence, is a special way 
of functioning as a human bemg that has to be 
learned. All that we know about the learning 
process we need to apply socially to this task of 
transmitting our democratic heritage in a chang- 
ing world. 


The Churches and Education 

Milton R. Konvitz 

Milton R. Konvitz (1908- ), professor, New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 

tions, Cornell University; editor, Indtistrial and Labor Relations Review. Chief publications: The 
Alien and the Asiatic in Anieiican Law (1946); The Constitution and Civil Rights (1947); Essays in 
Political Theory (1948), Civil Rights in Immigiation (1953). 


Religious freedom, as based on the rigorous 
separation of church and state, has traditionally 
been regarded as one of the foundation stones of 
American democracy. Against this background, 
many view with apprehension increasing efforts 
on the part of the churches to use state funds 
and power on behalf of religious education and, 
by one means or another, to invade the public 
school system. . . . 

In colonial times and in the early days of the 
Republic the states supported the churches and 
the church schools. For the last hundred years, 
however, and until the end of World War I, the 
sharp separation of church and state was con- 
sidered an inviolable principle of American de- 
mocracy. Practically the only aid the church re- 
ceived was tax exemption of its property. And 
even this measure of support was under violent 
attack. President Garfield, for example, said: 
“The divorce between church and state ought to 
be absolute.”. . . Garfield followed the prece- 
dent set by President Grant, who ... [in] no 
uncertain terms . . . urged “the taxation of all 
property equally.” 

Today a President would be committing po- 
litical suicide were he to make such proposals. 


From the middle of the 19th to the middle of the 
20th century we have gone a long way in closing 
up the distance between church and state; and 
the end is not in sight. The churches are well 
organized and aggressive; and ambitious poli- 
ticians have learned it is easier to be on the side 
of the churches than against them. The churches 
blame the scientists and the politicians for the 
unchristian destruction of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki; they blame the godless schools for juvenile 
delinquency and crime. They speak for decency, 
public order, and morals. They say they are on 
the side of God and that God is on their side. 
Who else can make such a claim? And if they 
make such a claim, who dare oppose them? . . . 

While the pressure to secure public funds for 
parochial schools comes from the Catholic 
Church, the pressure to bring the Bible and re- 
ligious instruction into the public schools, and 
then gradually convert the public schools into 
parochial schools, comes from the Protestants. 
While the Catholics have been forthright in af- 
firming their objectives, this cannot always be 
said of the Protestant groups. . . . 

The Bible has been taken into the public 
schools on the argument that it is a non-sectarian 


From “Whittling A\va> Religious Freedom: The Current Threat to Separation of Church and State,” Commentaiy, 
1 8 (June 1946). 4—13, pp 4—5, 8-12 quoted Reprinted by permission. 
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book; and many state courts have agreed with 
this contention. Notwithstanding the objection of 
the Catholics and Jews that the Bible ordinarily 
used in the public schools is the Protestant Bible, 
which is not the Bible of the other faiths, a sur- 
vey made in 1940 discloses that out of forty-three 
states for which facts are available, thirty-three 
have Bible-reading. 

There is no such thing as a non-sectarian 
Bible. The Catholics use the Douay version; the 
Jews use the Jewish Publication Society’s or some 
other Jewish translation of the Old Testament; 
the Protestants ordinarily use the King James ver- 
sion. These versions vary sharply in respect to 
what is included and what is excluded, in the 
translation of important words, in marginal 
notes, and in other ways. To the non-believer the 
differences may seem unimportant, but to the 
adherents of the various faiths the differences are 
of great significance. The attack on Bible-read- 
ing, therefore, comes not so much from the god- 
less groups, but from religious groups who justi- 
fiably identify Bible-reading in the public schools 
with Protestantism. 

In addition to pressure to introduce the Bible 
into the schools, there is strong pressure today 
for so-called non-sectarian religious education in 
these schools. It is argued that separation of 
church and state should not necessarily mean the 
exclusion of a state interest in religion and in 
religious education. It was the multiplicity of 
sects that led to separation. Today, when the 
sharp lines that once separated the sects are in 
the process of decay, the emphasis is on common 
convictions and responsibilities, not on divisive 
factors. People now, it is said, are seeking a com- 
mon faith, in which the emphasis will be on per- 
sonal and social values, and not on dogmas. The 
schools had to become secular because of the 
sectarianism of the churches. The secular schools 
encouraged religious toleration, guaranteed rights 
of minorities, freed the schools from church con- 
trol and the churches from state control. But this, 
it is argued, was not a permanent solution. The 
time has come to bring religion back into the 
schools: a non-dogmatic religion that will unite 
the pupils. While parochial schools divide chil- 
dren along sectarian lines, non-sectarian religion 
will make of them one body. This non-sectarian 
religion is to be independent of ecclesiastical au- 
thority and institutions and is to have little to do 
with theology and ritual. 

This proposal has a wide appeal today. Even 


some rabbis (among them Dr. Bernard Heller) 
have been won as sponsors. But the inherent dan- 
ger should be easih apparent. The religion meant 
is obviously one consisting of only those elements 
of Protestantism upon which the Protestant 
churches can agree. When Protestants argue that 
the trend today is away from sectarianism towards 
unity, they mean intra-Protestant sectarianism. 
They cite the movement to unify the Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian churches. They do not — and 
cannot — cite a movement to unite the Catholic 
and Protestant churches, or to unite Judaism with 
Christianity. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America is named as strong evidence of the unity 
movement. But the Council represents only 
Protestant sects. (And not all such sects are af- 
filiated; Unitarians and Universalists have been 
declared ineligible because their theology' is too 
liberal — they are not “Churches of Christ.”) . . . 

In any case it should be clear that “non-sec- 
tarianism” in this discussion is Protestant non- 
sectarianism. To bring “non-sectarian” religious 
education into the public schools means to con- 
vert our public schools into Protestant parochial 
schools. . . . 

If the Protestants capture the public schools, 
non-Protestants will feel the need to withdraw 
their children and provide their own schools for 
them. But if the Protestant schools will be sup- 
ported by the state as public schools, the state 
w’ill need to support all other parochial and pri- 
vate schools. This is exactly what the Catholic 
Church has urged and what the Protestants have 
opposed. The inconsistency in the Protestant posi- 
tion is quite apparent, to an outsider. It would 
become apparent to the Protestants, too, if they 
decided to call things by their right names — if 
they stopped proposing religious education and 
urged instead Protestant religious education. . . . 

[Another makeshift program is the released or 
dismissed time plan.] The released time plan 
originated in Gary, Indiana, in 1913, and since 
then it has spread to about 1,000 communities in 
ten states. Originally it meant releasing an hour 
or a half-hour earlier at the end of the day, once 
a week, pupils who signified a willingness to go 
for religious instruction to their respective 
churches or church schools. Those who did not 
want this instruction stayed in school until three 
o’clock or the regular dismissal time But . . . 
many variations on the theme have developed. 

Released time developed among Protestant 
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groups who envied the Catholic parochial schools 
and the Jewish after-school classes. Released time 
was opposed by Catholics on obvious grounds: 
The plan involved cooperation among the faiths; 
but Catholics do not wish to seem to appro\e 
of the claims of Protestants and Jews that chil- 
dren require instruction in Protestantism and 
Judaism. . . . 


The plan was also opposed by Jews. Their 
reasons were: Released time violates the principle 
of separation of church and state. The public 
schools are for secular education exclusively. Re- 
ligion is a private matter and should be the con- 
cern of the parents and of the religious bodies, 
but not of the public schools. 


The United States Supreme Court Speaks on 
Church and Education 


In 1940 interested members of the Jewish, 
Roman Catholic, and a few of the Protestant 
faiths formed a voluntary association called the 
Champaign Council on Religious Education. 
They obtained permission from the Board of Edu- 
cation to offer classes in religious instruction to 
public school pupils in grades four to nine in- 
clusive. Classes were made up of pupils whose 
parents signed printed cards requesting that their 
children be permitted to attend; they were held 
weekly, thirty minutes for the lower grades, forty- 
five minutes for the higher. The council em- 
ployed the religious teachers at no expense to 
the school authorities, but the instuctors were 
subject to the approval and supervision of the 
superintendent of schools. The classes were 
taught in three separate religious groups by 
Protestant teachers, Catholic priests, and a Jewish 
rabbi, although for the past several years there 
have apparently been no classes instructed in the 
Jewish religion. Classes were conducted in the 
regular classrooms of the school building. Stu- 
dents who did not choose to take the religious 
instruction were not released from public school 
duties; they were required to leave their class- 
rooms and go to some other place in the school 
building for pursuit of their secular studies. On 
the other hand, students who were released from 
secular study for the religious instructions were 


required to be present at the religious classes. Re- 
ports of their presence or absence were to be made 
to their secular teachers.* 

The foregoing facts, without reference to oth- 
ers that appear in the record, show the use of 
tax-supported property for religious instruction 
and the close cooperation between the school au- 
thorities and the religious council m promoting 
religious education. The operation of the state’s 
compulsory education system thus assists and is 
integrated with the program of religious instruc- 
tion carried on by separate religious sects. Pupils 
compelled by law to go to school for secular edu- 
cation are released in part from their legal duty 
upon the condition that they attend the religious 
classes. This is beyond all question a utilization 
of the tax-established and tax-supported public 
school system to aid religious groups to spread 
their faith. And it falls squarely under the ban 
of the First Amendment (made applicable to the 
States by the Fourteenth) as we interpreted it in 
Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U. S. 1. 
There we said: “Neither a state nor the Federal 
Government can set up a church. Neither can 
pass laws wEich aid one religion, aid all re- 

* Excerpts from supporting documents are appended to 
the foregoing from place to place in the original docu- 
ment, these excerpts merel} add detail and are therefore 
deleted from the present version — Eds. 


From People of the State of Illinois ex lel Vashti McCollum, Appellant, vs. Board of Education of School District 
No. 71, Champaign County, Illinois ei al , 68 S Ct. 461 (1948). Justice Hugo L Black delivered the 8 to 1 decision ot 
the Court. Justice Felix Frankfurter delivered a supplementary opinion in which five other justices concurred The ex- 
cerpts from Frankfurter’s opinion follow the asterisks. The only dissenting Justice was Stanley F Reed 
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ligions, or prefer one religion o\er another. 
Neither can force or influence a person to go to 
or to remain away from church against his will 
or force him to profess a belief or disbelief in any 
religion. No person can be punished for enter- 
taining or for professing religious beliefs or dis- 
beliefs, for church attendance or nonattendance. 
No tax in any amount, large or small, can be 
levied to support any religious activities or insti- 
tutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever 
form they may adopt to teach or practice religion. 
Neither a state nor the Federal Government can, 
openly or secretly, participate in the affairs of any 
religious organizations or groups, and vice veisa. 
In the words of Jefferson, the clause against es- 
tablishment of religion by law was intended to 
erect ‘a wall of separation between Church and 
State.’ ” Id. at 15-16. The majority in the Ever- 
son case, and the minority . . . agreed that the 
First Amendment’s language, properly inter- 
preted, had erected a wall of separation between 
Church and State. . . . 

To hold that a state cannot consistently with 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments utilize its 
public school system to aid any or all religious 
faiths or sects in the dissemination of their doc- 
trines and ideals does not, as counsel urge, mani- 
fest a governmental hostility to religion or re- 
ligious teachings. A manifestation of such hostility 
would be at war with our national tradition as 
embodied in the First Amendment’s guaranty of 
the free exercise of religion. For the First Amend- 
ment rests upon the premise that both religion 
and government can best work to achieve their 
lofty aims if each is left free from the other 
within Its respective sphere. Or, as we said in the 
Everson case, the First Amendment has erected 
a wall between Church and State which must be 
kept high and impregnable. 

Here not only are the state’s tax-supported pub- 
lic school buildings used for the dissemination of 
religious doctrines. The State also affords sec- 
tarian groups an invaluable aid in that it helps to 
provide pupils for their religious classes through 
use of the state’s compulsory public school ma- 
chinery. This is not separation of Church and 
State. 

# * * # 

It is pertinent to remind that the establishment 
of this principle of separation in the field of edu- 
cation was not due to any decline in the religious 
beliefs of the people. Horace Mann was a devout 
Christian, and the deep religious feeling of James 


Madison is stamped upon the Remonstrance. The 
secular public school did not imply indiference 
to the basic role of religion in the life of the peo- 
ple, nor rejection of religious education as a 
means of fostering it. The claims of religion were 
not minimized by refusing to make the public 
schools agencies for their assertion. The non- 
sectarian or secular public school was the means 
of reconciling freedom in general with religious 
freedom. The sharp confinement of the public 
schools to secular education was a recognition of 
the need of a democratic society to educate its 
children, in so far as the State undertook to do 
so, in an atmosphere free from pressures in a 
realm in which pressures are most resisted and 
where conflicts are most easily and most bitterly 
engendered. Designed to serve as perhaps the 
most powerful agency for promoting cohesion 
among a heterogeneous democratic people, the 
public school must keep scrupuloush free from 
entanglement in the strife of sects. The preserva- 
tion of the community from divisive conflicts, of 
Government from irreconcilable pressures by re- 
ligious groups, ot religion from censorship and 
coercion however subtly exercised, requires strict 
confinement of the State to instruction other than 
religious, leaving to the individual’s church and 
home, indoctrination in the faith of his 
choice. . . . 

Separation means separation, not something 
less. Jefferson's metaphor in describing the rela- 
tion between Church and State speaks of a “wall 
of separation,” not of a fine line easily over- 
stepped. The public school is at once the symbol 
of our democracy and the most pervasive means 
for promoting our common destiny. In no activity 
of the State is it more vital to keep out di\isi\e 
forces than in its schools, to avoid confusing, not 
to say fusing, what the Constitution sought to 
keep strictly apart. “The great American prin- 
ciple of eternal separation” — Elihu Root’s phrase 
bears repetition — is one of the vital reliances of 
our Constitutional system for assuring unities 
among our people stronger than our di\ersities 
It is the Court’s duty to enforce this principle in 
its full integrity. 

We renew our conviction that “we have staked 
the very existence of our country on the faith 
that complete separation between the state and 
religion is best for the state and best for religion.” 
Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U. S. at 59. 
If nowhere else, m the relation between Church 
and State, “good fences make good neighbors.” 
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The United States Supreme Court Speal<s on 
Sesregation in the Schools 


Today, education is perhaps the most important 
function of state and local governments. Com- 
pulsory school attendance laws and the great ex- 
penditures for education both demonstrate our 
recognition of the importance of education to our 
democratic society. It is required in the perform- 
ance of our most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the armed forces. It is the very founda- 
tion of good citizenship. 

Today, it is a principal instrument in awaken- 
ing the child to cultural values, in preparing him 
for later professional training, and in helping him 
to adjust normally to his environment. 

In these days, it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he is 
denied the opportunity of an education. Such an 
opportunity, where the state has undertaken to 
provide it, is a right which must be made avail- 
able to all on equal terms. 

We come then to the question presented: Does 
segregation of children in public schools solely 
on the basis of race, even though the physical 
facilities and other ‘‘tangible” factors may be 
equal, deprive the children of the minority group 
of equal educational opportunities.? We believe 
that it does. 

In Sweat v. Painter, supra, in finding that a 
segregated law school for Negroes could not pro- 
vide them equal educational opportunities, this 
court relied in large part on “those qualities which 
are incapable of objective measurement but 
which make for greatness in a law school.” 

In McLaurin v Oklahoma State Regents, supra, 
the court, in requiring that a Negro admitted 
to a white graduate school be treated like all 
other students, again resorted to intangible con- 
siderations: * * his ability to study, engage in 

discussions and exchange views with other stu- 
dents, and, in general, to learn his profession.” 

Such considerations apply with added force to 
children in grade and high schools. To separate 
them from others of similar age and qualifica- 


tions solely because of their race generates a feel- 
ing of inferiority as to their status in the com- 
munity that may affect their hearts and minds in 
a way unlikely ever to be undone. 

The effect of this separation on their educa- 
tional opportunities was well stated by a finding 
in the Kansas case by a court which nevertheless 
felt compelled to rule against the Negro plaintiffs: 

Segregation of white and colored children m pub- 
lic schools has a detrimental effect upon the colored 
children. The impact is greater when it has the sanc- 
tion of the law; for the policy of separating the races 
is usually interpreted as denoting the inferiority of 
the Negro group. 

A sense of inferiority affects the motivation of a 
child to learn. Segregation with the sanction of law, 
therefore, has a tendency to retard the educational 
and mental development of Negro children and to 
deprive them of some of the benefits they would 
receive in a racially integrated school system. 

Whatever may have been the extent of psycho- 
logical knowledge at the time of Plessy v. Fergu- 
son, this finding is amply supported by modern 
authority. Any language in Plessy v. Ferguson 
contrary to this finding is rejected. 

We conclude that in the field of public educa- 
tion the doctrine of “separate but equal” has no 
place. Separate educational facilities are inherently 
unequal. Therefore, we hold that the plaintiffs 
and others similarly situated for whom the ac- 
tions have been brought are, by reason of the 
segregation complained of, deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. This disposition makes un- 
necessary any discussion whether such segregation 
also violates the Due Process Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

Because these are class actions, because of the 
wide applicability of this decision, and because of 
the great variety of local conditions, the formula- 
tion of decrees in these cases presents problems 
of considerable complexity. On reargument, the 


From the unanimous Ma\ 17, 1954 Supreme Court ruling in four cases in\o]ving state laws in South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Kansas, and Delaware, as delivered by Chief Justice Earl Warren. Footnotes deleted 
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consideration of appropriate relief was necessarily We ha\e now announced that such segregation 
subordinated to the primary question — the con- is a denial ot the equal protection of the laws, 
stitutionality of segregation in public education. 


The Plight of the Schools 

From "Platform” 


With the Standing Room Only sign hung out 
in most of the nauon’s public schools, our edu- 
cators are faced with a challenge of titanic pro- 
portions. They are being called upon to teach 
more young people than at any time in the coun- 
try’s history: a record-breaking total of nearly 
30 million boys and girls — nearly a fifth of the 
entire population — is enrolled in the public 
schools this year. And they are expected to give 
these youngsters the best education that the tax- 
payers’ $7.5 billion can buy. . . . 

Perhaps no nation has ever asked or expected 
more of its schools than we do today. We have 
agreed that the public schools must educate all 
the children of all the people and to a remarkable 
extent we have succeeded in reaching this goal, 
for four out of five children between the ages 
of five and seventeen are now in school. At the 
same time, we have asked that the schools give 
all these children, who in a single classroom may 
range from the dull to the remarkably gifted, the 
education that will best fit them — as individuals 
and as citizens — to take their places in our so- 
ciety. In our insistence on these twin ends, we 
have plunged our public schools into a double 
crisis. . . . 

“Perhaps the most predictable, the most avert- 
able, and the least prevented of all crises is the 
present one in the elementary schools — except 
perhaps for the one of the day after tomorrow 
which is shaping up in the high schools,” Fred 
M. Hechinger, education editor of the New Yotk^ 
Herald Tnbune, and George Kerry Smith of the 
U. S. Office of Education have written. 

A steady increase in school enrollment is the 
first fact with which the schools must account. 
The national birth rate started climbing in 1939, 
just as the nation was recovering from the de- 
pression; by 1945, Hechinger and Smith point 
out, “the first forerunners of the new crop began 


to show^ up in the schools.” Since then, contrary 
to expectations, the upward trend has continued, 
“steady at first and dowmnght spectacular a few 
years later.” 

And the end is not even in sight. This fall 
[1953], for instance. . . . the number of pupils 
had soared to almost two million more than last 
fall, the biggest one-year rise on record. Next 
year, judging from birth records, there will be 
another increase of more than tw^o million. These 
mammoth jumps, moreover, are piling up on 
top of eight successive increases that began in 
1945. All told, the elementary schools are trying 
to teach seven million more pupils than they had 
eight years ago — an increase of 35 per cent, na- 
tionally, in grade school students. And by 1959, 
according to present estimates, eight million more 
children will enter the schools. 

“All this would not be too serious if we were 
dealing with a short one-, two-, or even five-year 
crisis,” Hechinger and Smith commented in their 
article in The Saturday Review (Sept. 12, 1953). 
But we are not. For after the record crop of war 
babies, the expected slump in the birth rate just 
did not come, and it’s safe to guess that, short of 
a major economic disaster, nothing wdll push it 
down. There are good grounds for believing, 
along with these experts, that “the days of the 
small American family seem to be past. Unless 
there will be a new approach to providing for 
public education, we shall continue to live in a 
continuous crisis.” 

The schools are already pitifully overburdened 
and overcrowded to the bursting point. Forty per 
cent of our school buildings are more than 30 
years old, 16 per cent of them more than 50 
years old. Last August, the late Lee M. Thurston, 
then U. S. Commissioner of Education, pointed 
out that “three classrooms out of every five will 
be overcrowded. One out of txtry five pupils will 


From “U. S. Schools: How Well Do They Teach Our Children%” Platform (Januar\ 1954), publication of the Club 
and Educational Bureaus, Newsweek, magazine. 
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go to school this coming fall in a schoolhouse 
which does not meet minimum fire safety condi- 
tions.” 

Pinning the situation down somewhat, the Na- 
tional Education Association pointed out re- 
cendy that about 632,000 children attend school 
in double shifts or other improvised arrange- 
ments x-\ study of more than 100,000 city ele- 
mentary school classes showed these unsavory re- 
sults: “One third of the elementary school chil- 
dren are m classes of 36 or more. One child in 
eleven is in a class which has 41 or more pupils.” 
Twenty-fi\e, the N.E.A. recommends, is the 
proper number of pupils for elementary classes, 
30 the absolute maximum. Under present con- 
ditions, if the classes surveyed m the report were 
reduced to 30 pupils each, 12,380 more classes 
would be needed, the report concluded. Indeed, 
former Commissioner of Education Earl J. Mc- 
Grath once estimated that in order to fill the 
classroom shortage completely, we would need 
“additional floor space equal to a one-story build- 
ing 52 feet wide, extending from New York to 
San Francisco.” 

American communities ha\e responded to this 
growing need for schools handsomely, engaging, 
since 1946, in the largest school-buiIding program 
on record. In the period from 1946 to 1950, an 
average of 10,000 new classrooms were built an- 
nually. For the last three years, the total is close 
to 150,000. But even this is not enough, for 
present building programs must not only keep 
pace with the shifting, growing school popula- 
tion, but must also make up for an enormous 
backlog of building which had accumulated dur- 
ing the depression and war years. The U. S. 
Office of Education estimates that the nation 
ought to be adding some 73,000 new classrooms 
this year — 53,000 units to accommodate increased 
enrollments, another 20,000 as the annual replace- 
ment for classrooms that no longer are usable. 

The supply of teachers has not been able to 
keep pace with the flood of children pouring into 
the schools. Already critical, the teacher shortage, 
from all indications, is bound to get a good deal 
worse before it gets better. 

At the end of 1953, the total number of teach- 
ers (including classroom teachers, principals and 
supervisors) was 1,088,584. This total, while 38,- 
000 more than the previous year, nowhere ap- 
proached current needs. During the school year 
of 1952-53, for example, our children suffered 
from a shortage of 53,000 teachers. This year, the 


shortage of elementary schoolteachers is ex- 
pected to reach 72,000. During the next three 
Years, 45 states are expected to run short of ele- 
mentary schoolteachers, 20 states will be short 
of high schoolteachers. In fact the high school 
situation, not critical now, may make our present 
crisis m the grade schools seem trifling a few 
years hence. As Hechinger and Smith have 
pointed out, “By 1959, the public high schools 
may have about six million more students than 
they ha\e today ... an increase of almost 100 
per cent . . . One indication of things to come: 
the 1953 college class of prospective high school 
teachers was 36 per cent below that of 1950.” 

All told, the number of new teachers that must 
be lured into the schools is overwhelming. Yet 
young people have not been quick to enter the 
field, and even experienced teachers already in it 
have been dropping out. “In the past year,” 
Newsweek reported (Oct. 12, 1953), 60,000 teach- 
ers left the field, an annual decline which had 
never appeared in any other line of work.” 

The numerical shortage, grim as it is, is by no 
means the whole story The tighter the shortage 
gets, the more the schools must relax their stand- 
ards and allow less strictly qualified teachers to 
fill the gaps. Yale’s President Griswold has com- 
plained (The Atlantic, Nov. 1952) that “of 600,- 
000 elementary teachers in our public schools, 
300,000 do not hold college degrees and, accord- 
ing to the National Education Association, 100,- 
000 are so poorly prepared that their continued 
presence in the classroom is considered ‘danger- 
ous to the mental and emotional health of Amer- 
ica’s youth.’ ” There are reasons for these condi- 
tions, Dr. Griswold added, “but there is no ex- 
cuse. 

A ^etif Yor\ Times editorial of last August, 
“Teach — Or Drive a Truck pondered over the 
following incident: 

There must be some lesson for us, as the new 
school year approaches, m the incident reported from 
Summit, N. J, 1950 population 17,929 A high school 
teacher there . has just notified the board of edu- 
cation that he is quitting his job, which pays $85 a 
week, and is taking a j*ob driving a brewery truck 
for $137.50 a week. 

The Summit teacher. The Times observed, was 
doing fairly well as teachers’ pay goes nationally, 
earning as he was a yearly $4,420. For teachers’ 
salaries range from a low of $2,400 to a high of 
$7,200; the national average last year was $3,400. 

More money is needed if more teachers are to 



be recruited and more money is needed if build- 
ing IS to keep up with the rocketing school 
population. Yet we are already spending more on 
schools than ever before. How can school ex- 
penditures be raised to meet these overwhelming 
needs? . - . 

We could, It has often been pointed out, spend 
a good deal more on education if we really tried. 
As It is, only a minute fraction of the national 
income is spent on the schools. In 1950, for in- 
stance, Dr. Griswold points out, we spent 2.7 per 
cent of our gross national product on all educa- 
tion, including higher education. In the same 
year, 1.1 per cent of the gross product was spent 
on radios, television sets and musical instruments, 
and 6 9 per cent on new and used cars. “These 
figures and others showing the amounts we spend 
each year on pleasures and creature comforts 
quite apart from our necessities prove to my 
satisfaction, at least, that we could spend more on 
education . . . Our excuse that we cannot afford 
to do so is a lame one.” 

Vital as these problems are, they deal with what 
Benjamin Fine, education editor of The New 
Yor\ Times, has called “the peripheral aspects 
of education.” In comparison with the funda- 
mental battle raging over the content of public 
education, they could almost be described as mild. 

Much of this controversy has centered around 
the phdosopher John Dewey and the progressive 
education movement which was modeled, at least 
theoretically, on principles he propounded. Pro- 
gressive education is difficult, if not impossible, 
to define exactly. As Dr. Willard E. Goslin, 
former superintendent of the Pasadena public 
schools, has pointed out, it “means whatever the 
individual wants it to mean who happens to be 
using it at the moment.” 

But there is no denying that the movement 
has been both important and far-reaching. The 
rebellion, Fred M. Hechinger has written {The 
Reporter, Aug. 5, 1952), “has changed the face 
of all education. There are still only a few ‘pro- 
gressive schools’ ... in the country, especially 
among the public schools, but there is hardly a 
school that has not been influenced by w^hat was 
a starding ‘movement’ some half a century 
ago.”. . . 

The two problems that face the schools today 
are closely related, for both arise from the fact 
that we have come near to achieving the ideal of 
universal free education. We have solved the 
problem of who should be taught (although not 
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the problem of how to pay for it), but the ques- 
tions of what should be tau’^ht, and how, are 
more pressing than e\er before. 

Is the way the schools aie going about their 
business the wa\ they should be going about it? 
What kind of education is best in a society where 
nearly every child goes to school' Faced with 
huge numbers and tremendous diversity, what 
should our schools aim for' Should the emphasis 
be placed on the traditional disciplines, tradi- 
tionally organized' Or does this approach ignore 
realities and lead to certain failure' 

Some of the precepts of the new education are 
not challenged by e\en its se\erest critics. The 
schools of the past, they agree, were in many re- 
spects too rigid and unyielding. The use of more 
effective teaching methods — where they actually 
are more effects e — is certainly all to the good. 
And It is all to the good that children are now 
considered to be human beings and are treated 
with respect — as long as their new freedom 
doesn’t degenerate into license. 

Yet fundamentally, the many critics of today’s 
public schools believe, the general performance 
of the schools — particularly that of the high 
schools — IS highly unsatisfactory and it is mir- 
rored in the caliber of the product they turn out. 
Not all the critics see the same difficulties or 
make identical criticisms. But as Canon [Bernard 
Iddings] Bell has written, “All the disillusioned 
ha\e come to share a simple common fear. We 
are producing — at great expense and with the 
most incongruous self-congratulation — a nation 
of Henry Aldriches.”. . . 

When Americans committed themselves to the 
ideal of free public schooling for all, “they were 
not thinking in terms of the truia that fascinate 
many present-day educationists,” [Professor Ar- 
thur E.] Bestor contends. ‘‘They did not intend, 
by making education universal, to debase and de- 
stroy it. They were not seeking to water down 
the great tradition of disciplined and liberal study. 
They were undertaking the heroic task of raising 
an entire nation to the highest attainable level of 
intellectual competence.” 

Is this an impossible goal? If we are prepared 
to admit that, this side belie\es, we must be pre- 
pared to abandon the very concept on which this 
nation w^as founded — the concept that all citizens 
are rulers and all citizens are capable of being 
rulers. 

Today, Bestor believes, it is of crucial im- 
portance that e\ery citizen have “an education. 
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not a headtul of helpful hints.” To understand 
and judge modern problems, citizens need a 
thorough grounding in such disciplines as his- 
tory, economics, political philosophy, geography 
and, in the atomic age, science. It will do them 
little good to know how to make simple repairs 
around the house, it’s argued, if, through ig- 
norance and lack of training m thinking through 
complex issues, they make decisions that result 
in having the house blown up by an atomic 
bomb. We will come to regret teaching future 
citizens how to get along in the water at the 
expense of the basic disciplines if they grow up to 
fall prey to some glib demagogue because his 
arguments make sense to those who have neither 
the knowledge nor the training in disciplined 
thinking necessary to counter them. . . . 

The schools cannot be divorced from the rest 
of the society from which they spring, for they 
are, and will become, what we choose to make 
of them. 


‘\\s a people, we have been unwilling to be 
clear and coherent about what we want the 
United States to be, and the consequent confu- 
sion has had a tremendous impact on public edu- 
cation,” Professor Richard Boyd Ballou wrote in 
The New Leader. “A people tolerant of the level 
of the average political discussion, or movie or 
radio program, or of comic books is hardly likely 
to press for the quality of public education . . . 
democracy deserves.” As Norman Cousins, editor 
of The Saturday Review, has observed, “Our 
school system is no better and no worse than we 
ourselves deserve.” 

In the end, only the public, by action or in- 
action, can determine the direction public educa- 
tion will take. If, through inertia or indifference, 
we delegate the task, or allow the school system 
to become a headless monster, blundering along 
without direction, this does not alter the funda- 
mental responsibility. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. How does Benedict say that self-discipline is best 
learned? How does she know this? 

2. Why is It dangerous that a child will learn his 
lesson of docility too well? 

3. From the mid-nmeteenth to the mid-twentieth 


century, Konvitz says that “we have gone a long 
way in closing up the distance between church and 
state.” To what does he and to what would you 
attribute this development' 

4 Why does Konvitz belle^e that there is danger of 
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our public schools being converted into Protestant 
parochial schools' 

5. \Vhat is meant by 'released time”' In what sense 
does “released time” break down the separation of 
church and state? 

6. For how definite a separation between churches 
and public schools does the Supreme Court call' 


7. What practices do the U. S Supreme Court deci- 
sions ban' 

8 What is meant by the “separate but equal doc- 
trine?” 

9. Do you think there has been a shift back toward 
the teaching profession on the part of young 
people' 



— C H A P T E R 11 

Earning A Living 


For generations, economic theory oversimplified 
social problem analysis with the assertion that 
all social problems are fundamentally economic 
problems or at least economically based. As the 
selections in this chapter indicate, economic fac- 
tors are significant but not enough so to account 
adequately for many social problems. Within the 
area of problems traditionally assigned to econ- 
omists, economists themselves now recognize that 
joint approaches by cooperating social scientists 
from several viewpoints are far superior to 
merely an “economic” analysis, French and his 
associates tell how “the miracles of technology 
and the development of mass production indus- 
tries have been accompanied step by step by pain- 
ful gropmgs toward satisfactory human relations 
m the industrial sphere.” Bell discusses recent 
studies of social relations within the factory and 
raises the objection that they contain “no view of 
the larger institutional framework of our economic 
system within which these relationships arise and 
have their meaning.” Arnold asks whether the 
“American way” is one of producers competing 
in a free market for consumer business or of 
producers combining through mergers, price-fix- 
ing agreements, and patent pools to offer the con- 
sumer a product at a fixed price. In other words, 
just what do we mean by “free enterprise” or the 
“enterprise system” ? 

Always, there are the poor and disadvantaged. 


Altmeyer gives in simplified form a description 
of the extensive social security system now op- 
erative through go\ernment, a system broadly ex- 
panded in recent years. 

In employment, as in so many other parts of 
American life, minorities still are far from being 
gi\en their full freedom of opportunity in the 
United States. The largest underprivileged mi- 
nority, as we saw in the chapter on adults in 
family life, consists of about one-half of the popu- 
lation: the w'omen. From the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor comes a brief 
description of the current economic status of 
women w^orkers, with particular reference to the 
differential betw'een men’s and w'omen’s earnings. 
Flowerman WTites on the typically anti-Jewish 
quer}-’. Why don't Jew's change their occupations^ 
He believes that the important consideration is 
w^hether or not a job is personally satisfying and 
socially desirable. Haas and Fleming point to 
sound personnel practices through w'hich Negroes 
may be assimilated into a plant situation. In the 
final selection, Fuller draws attention to several 
aspects of the problem of migratory labor, ones 
not ahvays apparent from statistical analyses. 

As economic problems come to be regarded 
more and more as social problems, to be attacked 
by techniques knowm to the various social 
sciences, our perspectue of them wnll improve, 
and our ability to mitigate them wdll increase. 


Conflict and Cooperation in Industry 

John R. P. French/ Jr., Arthur Kornhauser, and Alfred Marrow 

John R. P. French, Jr. (1913- ), program director, Research Center for Group Dynamics, Uni\er- 

sity of Michigan, Alfred J. Marrow' (1905- ), director of research and president of the Harw'ood 

Manufacturing Corp , a textile manufacturing company. For identifying note on Arthur Kornhauser, 
see page 111. 

The miracles of technology and the develop- companied step by step by painful gropmgs to- 
ment of mass production industries ha\e been ac- w'ard satisfactory human relations in the indus- 

From “Conflict and Cooperation in Industry,” Journal of i>oaal Issues, 2. 1 (February 1946), pp. 2-4. Reprinted 
b) permission. 
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trial sphere. Slowly and haltingly the men who 
manage and the men who labor ha\e been feeling 
their way toward a more satisfactory “go\ern- 
ment of industry.” This pertains both to the 
formal structure of economic authority and re- 
sponsibility and also to the informal personal re- 
lationships which go so far to determine whether 
work is a good and self-expressive, or a stultify- 
ing, segment of life. 

That there have been important advances no 
one can doubt who stops to recall the appalling 
conditions which have been described as char- 
acteristic of the mines and factories of England 
a century ago. In this country, too, the history of 
child labor, 12 and 14 hour days, sweat-shop con- 
ditions, lack of safety and health measures, stand 
in striking contrast to present day conditions. 

The changes in all these matters, as well as the 
enormous increase in wage rates, have not come 
smoothly and without struggle. The 19th century 
is thickly dotted with intense and often violent in- 
dustrial disputes. These conflicts arose from the 
organized effort of working people to improve 
their lot, even when it led them to transgress the 
accepted rules and the “rights” of property. Re- 
sistance by employers expressed itself sharply m 
opposiaon to the trade unions which groups of 
workers attempted to form as the principal means 
by which they could try to enforce their demands 
upon these employers. The long fight for the 
right to organize and to bargain collectively has 
extended on into very recent years. In fact, many 
labor leaders and employers recognize that this 
fundamental battle is not yet fully concluded. 

Many of the most bitter and violent outbursts 
between employers and employees have occurred 
in conflicts over the right of unions to exist and 
to use their power to force concessions from un- 
willing managements. In the effort to combat 
unions and to curtail their powder, large corpora- 
tions have used both the instruments of go\ern- 
ment in so far as these w^ere available to main- 
tain “law and order” and to “protect the public 
interest” and also have built up their own special 
means of self-defense m the form of elaborate 
spy systems, the hiring of thugs and strike-break- 
ers, and the domination of local communities. 
Until recent years, the courts, the police and the 
militia could be depended upon by the corpora- 
tions to prevent any important or sustained gams 
in pow'er by unions. The history of industrial con- 
flict in this country contains many instances of 
fatal clashes between the organized w^orkers and 


the armed forces of government or the private 
police and company guards of the corporation. 

While this history of bitter conflict is unde- 
niable, it must be seen m proper perspective. At 
best, the record does not make cheerful reading. 
But morale differs enormously from company to 
company. Management’s policies and personalities 
do count. Great corporations have succeeded in 
carrying on peaceful labor relations over the dec- 
ades and have steadily improved the wages and 
conditions of their employees without being 
clubbed into it. Strikes and lockouts are spec- 
tacular and consequently command public atten- 
tion. For the most part, however, industry pro- 
ceeds more or less smoothly with its more prosaic 
tasks of production. The occasional outbursts 
must not be assigned exaggerated importance. At 
the same time, they need to be evaluated real- 
istically. They are deeply significant symptoms of 
unsolved human problems of industry. 

The Changes during the 30’s and 40’s. It is 
ordinarily recognized that labor made great gains 
during the period of the New Deal. How enor- 
mous and basic these changes have been, how- 
ever, is rarely appreciated. The problem and the 
role of organized labor in America have taken 
on altogether new dimensions Labor union mem- 
bership alone is one indication of the startling 
transformation. Before 1933, unions had for the 
most part fluctuated m the neighborhood of tw^o 
million to three million members; they have now 
increased to fourteen or fifteen million. The great 
mass production industries were almost unorgan- 
ized before the 30’s. Now such industries as steel, 
automobile, rubber, textiles, and electrical equip- 
ment have some of the largest and strongest un- 
ions. The organized labor movement has grown 
to a point where it exercises a telling influence 
upon both the economic and political affairs of 
the nation. 

This new" position of labor has greatly changed 
the nature of the struggles between management 
and w"orking people. Corporations are no longer 
as able to use the old methods, either govern- 
mental or private, for resisting the demands of 
unions. Great aggregates of power now find 
themselves opposed to each other, each wielding 
enough influence to keep from being “pushed 
around” and each able to prevent the machinery 
of government from being used in a highly one- 
sided manner. 

Not less significant than organized labor’s in- 
crease in numbers is the remarkable change which 
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has occurred both in management circles and 
among the general public (white collar, profes- 
sional, and other non-wage-earning groups) in 
the acceptance of unions. Perhaps most astonish- 
ing is the readjustment that has been taking place 
in the thinking of management executives them- 
selves. There can be little question that most of 
them now recognize that unions are here to stay. 
Neither they nor the middle class are opposed to 
the existence of labor unions even though large 
numbers do object to particular actions and pol- 
icies. The fight for recognition has been won m 


most industries. Management’s resistance to fur- 
ther union ad\ances is now carried on within a 
framework of organized dealings. It seems highly 
questionable whether the violent outbreaks of the 
past will be repeated in this new period. The 
spirit of desperation on the part of labor groups 
is disappearing as is the imperious brooking of 
no opposition to its dictates b\ powerful manage- 
ment. Antagonisms are now more likely to w’ork 
themsei\es out within the broad fields of public 
relations, psychological appeals to working peo- 
ple, and pressures on government. 


Management Worker 

Daniel Bell 

Daniel Bell (1919- ), lecturer in sociology, Columbia Unnersity and labor editor, Fottime Maga- 

zine. 


Recent studies represent a significant departure 
from the earlier approach of the industrial engi- 
neer, who evaluated the worker’s output on the 
basis of some purely mechanical measure, and 
sought to find ways to greater efficiency through 
time and motion studies measuring the worker’s 
physical capacities. Like the earlier studies, how- 
ever, the new investigations are not focused on 
“industrial relations” or “labor problems” as these 
terms are commonly understood, i.e., on large 
economic issues or on the top-level relations be- 
tween the trade union and the employers. Pri- 
marily, they are studies of actual behavior and 
actual social relations within the factory: the atti- 
tude of the worker toward his supervisor and his 
employers; the relation between the formal struc- 
ture of authority as defined by the employer’s 
organizational chart and the structure that ac- 
tually develops; motives for restriction of output; 
worker resistance to technological change; and 
so on. 

* * # # 

Perhaps the most important accomplishment 
of these studies ... is that in their course more 
researchers have talked to more workers and 
explored more factory situations than in any other 
investigations in the past fifty years. The mass 
of material which has already accumulated is tre- 
mendous. Yet one is struck by the paucity of con- 

From “Adjusting Men to Machines,” Commentaty, 3 1 
by permission. 


elusions. The reason for this, one feels, is that 
no one has approached this material armed with 
basic hypotheses about the nature of our indus- 
trial system. Without general hypotheses, the re- 
searchers merely “psychologize,” asserting that 
the workers “feel” this, or that management 
“feels” that. There is no view of the larger in- 
stitutional framework of our economic system 
within which these relationships arise and have 
their meaning. 

0\er the past twenty years, America has been 
going through a profound social revolution, and 
a new class structure is developing whose con- 
tours are only now beginning to appear.^ As a 
product of the increasing complexity of industry, 
the broadening role of research, new avenues in 
public service, and the general job shift away 
from manufacturing and toward service and 
commerce, there has emerged a new social stra- 
tum: the class of technical and managerial em- 
ployees. Within the working class, on the other 
hand, technological advances have tended at once 
to degrade the skilled worker and to replace the 
raw muscle-power of the purely manual worker, 
creating instead a general class of semi-skilled 
machine tenders. 

^ See mv article “The Changing Class Structure of the 
United States,” Netif Leader, June 15, 1946; also Lewis 
Corey, “The Middle Class,” Antioch Review, Spring 1945. 

(January, 1947)- 79-88, pp. 79, 86-88 quoted. Reprinted 
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Thus a class of interchangeable factor} ‘"hands” 
is at last becoming a reality, and the “promise” 
of the factory s\stem, as described by Marx, is 
only now being fulfilled. At the same time, the 
industrial working class in the United States is 
declining in relation to the total work force. 

This creates a peculiar problem in social mo- 
bility: the chances of striking out for oneself or 
rising to the top have diminished steadily, and 
yet there are more status-carrying skilled jobs 
available than ever before. But this, precisely, is 
the nub of the problem: these new technical- 
managerial jobs require a degree of skill that is 
attainable only by long education; unless one gets 
on the social escalator early, one may never get 
on it. 

This is the situation that the worker faces to- 
day. As a result of the depression and the in- 
creasing specialization of work, a wide gulf is 
being opened between skilled groups with pro- 
fessional status and the mass of semi-skilled ma- 
chine tenders (machine tenders not only among 
industrial workers, but among white-collar work- 
ers as well, since new business machines threaten 
the role of the office worker too). The insecurity 
of the skill-less in a w’orld that increasingly uses 
skill as the basis of reward is now the chief fact 
in the life of the masses, and the worker tends 
more and more to base his attitudes on the as- 
sumption that he — and his son — will remain in 
the working class. 

From such an analysis of the institutional situa- 
tion — an analysis that the factory researchers do 
not make — certain new questions and proposi- 
tions emerge. One might look for the develop- 
ment of certain types of militancy among workers 
— a militancy not necessarily political in its tone 
or motivation, but one just as likely to be anti- 
Semitic or anti-Negro or nihilistic. Again, one 
might look for the beginnings of an elite psy- 
chology in the technical-managerial groups, per- 
haps of a kind that has played such a significant 
role in statist movements and societies. The con- 
cepts of “group solidarity” and “status” that have 
emerged as such basic factors, could, under this 
approach, be clarified, and their specific effects 
on understanding and action more exactly de- 
fined. (And, incidentally, such an approach might 
well prove more illuminating to those concerned 
with the social future of our democracy, and not 
merely with increasing the productivity of its in- 
dustrial machine.) 

Behind the refusal to adopt such an approach, 


one senses a disdain for what is called “arm- 
chair sociolog}” — or for anything that is not 
stricdy empirical research involving a formidable 
statistical apparatus. Yet while researchers in this 
field often display a parvenu arrogance toward 
theory^ a great deal of pretentious, senseless, and 
extravagant writing fills their own work, much 
of It inspired by the theoretical system they have 
taken over from Pareto. Under his influence, all 
action is defined in terms of equilibrium. A New- 
tonian model is set up in which force and counter- 
force, action and reaction, are modulated in pen- 
dulum fashion to create “laws of behavior.” In a 
stable system with fixed points, this may be use- 
ful; but it is doubtful whether such a mechanical 
analogy is truly enlightening for the analysis of 
dynamic structures. 

Despite their claims to scientific objectivity, 
these researchers rest on the unstated assumption 
that mechanical efficiency and high output are the 
sole tests of achievement — of “good” results. 
There are under way no studies to see what kinds 
of jobs can best stimulate the spontaneity and 
freedom of the worker, and how we can alter our 
industrial methods to assure such jobs. The pres- 
ent organization of industrial production, inhu- 
man as it may be, is accepted as an inalterable 
“given.” Sociologists tend to work on the be- 
haviorist assumption that the human being is a 
bundle of conditioned reflexes — equally malleable, 
psychologically, to any situation. But it is possible 
that the increasing “rationalization” of living (its 
organization for greater efficiency), pervading all 
areas and narrowing all choices, is itself the root 
cause of the stresses and breakdown in social liv- 
ing that everybody decries. 

One of the most striking omissions in all these 
researches is the failure to relate the problems 
of work and leisure. If one asks a worker what 
he thinks of his job, the reply may be: “It’s all 
right.” But if one probes below this surface, the 
question arises of whether work contributes any- 
thing to leisure-time occupation, or leisure-time 
occupation to work. And, probably, little relation- 
ship would be found. Yet real job satisfaction 
comes only when work and leisure shade off into 
each other. The sense of wholeness that one as- 
sociates with the old artisan class, and with the 
creative person of today, arises when no sharp 
distinction can be drawn between work and lei- 
sure. Today, in the increasing fragmentation of 
life, the world of the factory is one life, the world 
outside another, and we find a corresponding 
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standardization of the job in one area and stand- 
ardization of leisure in the other. 

Another unstated assumption underlies the per- 
sistent tendency to pose the problem of industrial 
harmony m terms of the difficulties of communi- 
cation. It is assumed that people don’t understand 
each other because of emotional blocks or anti- 
quated verbal habits, or because issues of feelings 
and status are involved. (This has its counterpart 
in the theory that permanent peace can be estab- 
lished if nations can be made to “understand” 
each other.) But industrial relations — like inter- 
national relations — happen to be much less a 
problem of setting up a smoothly functioning or- 
ganization than a problem of accommodating di- 
verse and conflicting interests. And these interests 
are real. The question of how to distribute in- 
creased income resulting from higher products - 
ity, for example, cannot be flim-flammed aw^ay 
as a problem of verbal misinterpretation. 

One sociologist has asserted that industry can 
function best when there is a balance of down- 
the-line and up-the-lme pressures — that is, when 
the authority of management is balanced against 
the needs and suggestions of workers. But in- 
dustry is no abstract rational system where only 
organizational problems prevail. Industry operates 
within a framework of cost factors, and every 
step it takes — including the employment of re- 
search sociologists — IS reckoned in these terms. 
When a firm fires an aging worker because he 
cannot meet production norms, it is the cost 
factor that operates. Few of the researches we 
have discussed, concentrating as they do on greas- 
ing the skids as ordered, actually show any un- 
derstanding of the chain of irresponsibility that 
constitutes an industry’s line of command, with 
each man along the line responsible for carrying 
out a policy he has had no voice in shaping, and 
which he is yet required to “sell” to those below 
him or lose his job. 

The real policy decisions are made by a few% 
and they are not made with concern for the men 
at work, but with an eye to the logic of cost, 
efficiency, and competition. The effect of techno- 
logical change, for instance, is to downgrade 
workers, change the age composition of the labor 
force, pull more women into the factory; but 


changes are introduced without any considera- 
tion of their ultimate and far-reaching effects. 
The only factors that count are market decisions. 

We must consider also the two polar concepts 
in this research — status motivations and solidarity 
motivations- The} ha\e not been defined, nor 
their implications fully considered. We are told 
that money-incentive schemes do not spur a work- 
er so much as prestige considerations: the invidi- 
ous comparisons between the rank of one ]ob and 
the next, the trappings of office that one indnid- 
ual is allowed and not the other, etc. Yet we are 
also told that group solidarity is the factor which 
makes possible increased output, or controls the 
rate of work. 

The two concepts have been used carelessly. It 
is likely that in the white collar ranks, in the 
higher supervisory positions, and among manage- 
ment, the status motivation is predominant, while 
among workers, the solidarity motif is most use- 
ful in explaining actions. But more direct studies 
are needed to clarify these motivations and define 
the conditions which produce each. 

The gravest charge that can be leveled against 
these researches is that they uncritically adopt in- 
dustry's own conception of workers as means to 
be manipulated or adjusted to impersonal ends. 
The belief in man as an end in himself has been 
ground under by the machine, and the social sci- 
ence of the factory researchers is not a science of 
man, but a cow-sociolog}’. Burleigh Gardner has 
written: “The more satisfied [the worker] is, the 
greater will be his self-esteem, the more content 
will he be, and therefore, the more efficient in 
what he is doing.” Surely this is a fitting inscrip- 
tion to go under the Model T symbol of Huxley’s 
Brave New Woild. 

One striking fact about a field that has turned 
up so much material in these past few years is 
how rarely m its literature one comes upon the 
name of Thorstein Veblen. Perhaps this is not 
accidental, for that lonely protestant struck off 
from the hard flint of his iconoclasm the most 
brilliant flashes we have had into the caverns of 
our industrial world. Perhaps these researches are 
themselves an illustration of Veblen’s observation 
about the development of occupational ruts and 
the “trained incapacity” they foster. 
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Which Is the American Way? 

Thurman W. Arnold 

Thurman Wesley Arnold (1891- ), lawyer, member of firm of Arnold, Fortas & Porter, Wash- 

ington, D. C Chief works: The Symbols of Government (1935); Cases on Tnals, ftidgments and 
Appeals (1936); The Folklore of Capitalism (1937); The Bottlenecks of Business (1940); and De- 
mocracy and Fiee Enterprise (1942). 


The great economic tradition of America is 
that of industrial freedom — the freedom of every 
man to produce and sell in an uncontrolled mar- 
ket. This may be called the economics of oppor- 
tunity. It assumes that every man in America 


material wealth a nation can have — an expanding 
productive plant. If there is to be freedom of 
opportunity, invested capital values must not be 
protected against new enterprise or new tech- 
niques under the cloak of corporate franchises, as- 


EVOLUTION OF A CARTEL 


OROANI2BS TRADE 




(Graphic Associates for Public Affairs Committee, Inc.) 


must be free to take a chance, to gamble on his 
abilities or on the efficiency of his organization, 
and to win or to lose. And out of that race to 
produce and distribute will come the only real 


sociations, or patent pools, or any other organized 
device. Established enterprise must constantly 
meet the challenge of new enterprise. The op- 
portunity to create a new business enterprise is 


From Thurman W. Arnold, “Cartels or Free Enterpnse?,” 5th ed., Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 103, 1948, pp. 4-6. 
Reprinted by permission. 




the impulse that makes the profit system work. 

Opposed to this idea is the idea of an economics 
of security for established organizations. Before 
the war this idea pretty well dominated mass pro- 
duction and distribution all over the world. As the 
industrial revolution of the twentieth century knit 
the w^orld closer together with faster and cheaper 
transportation and with mass production and dis- 
tribution of goods, commerce became more closely 
organized and integrated than it had ever been 
before. Vast areas of that wwld of commerce ac- 
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turning loose such a fiood of goods that it is no 
longer safe to leave it in independent hands. The 
individual producer, who was the unit in Adam 
Smiths economy, could ne\er produce so much 
goods and sell them at such ruinous prices as to 
destroy in\estment and disrupt business. But the 
modern industrial organization can, if such ac- 
tion is to Its interest. Its control of a large propor- 
tion of the productive capacity m its field gnes it 
power to produce surpluses which the manage- 
ment of our great industries fears may bankrupt 


WHICH IS THE AMERICAN WAY ? 


ECONOMICS OF A FREE A^ARKET 




PRODUCERS CONSUMER 


(Graphic Associates for Public .Affairs Committee, Inc.) 


cepted an idea which is the opposite of the philos- 
ophy of free enterprise. 

This idea has taken on various forms. It is 
based on the assumption that a few men in con- 
trol of established business institutions must hold 
control of production and distribution in vast 
areas of the world’s economy as benevolent trus- 
tees for the common good of all. It assumes that 
the machinery of modern industry is capable of 


competition and create nation-wide unemploy- 
ment. These great organizations, which are cre- 
ated to restrict competition, are often called— -for 
want of a simpler word — “cartels” or monopolies. 

The term “cartel” is ordinarily used to describe 
a ring of producers or distributors who have ac- 
quired control over domestic or foreign markets 
by agreements to maintain prices or control pro- 
duction and distribution. In the United States the 
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same result is more often accomplished by corpo- great sprawling industrial empires are afraid to 

rate mergers, consolidations, and holding compa- compete with new enterprise to furnish goods at 

nies. This is because certain big business groups lower prices. They are even more afraid of the 

by merging their interests into large corporations government intervention without which a con- 

ha\e sought to avoid the Sherman Act, which trolled market soon becomes intolerable. One may 

makes monopoly agreements illegal. Economical- compare our present confusion between our eco- 

ly, however, it makes no difference whether a nomic ideals and our business practice to the end- 

group of men control the market under the pro- less debates and continuous bewilderment of the 

tection of an agreement or under the cloak of a old days when we insisted on having liquor and 

corporate franchise. Therefore, for the purpose of having prohibition at the same time, 

this pamphlet, no distinction will be made be- For a while it seemed as though the great de- 
tween the two. Both of these types of combina- pression had destroyed our belief in an economy 

tion will be referred to as cartels. of great mergers. For a few years at least men 

Often these cartels have agreements with simi- turned to programs of government planning as a 

lar producers abroad to control world production w^ay out of their bewilderment. But government 

and distribution of their product- But for the sake planning was new and terrifying to many busi- 

of convenience we shall use the term “cartel” nessmen. The more they saw of it, the more 

mostly for domestic combinations, frightened they were. Today we are turning back 

No one can question that what I have called to belief in big corporations controlled by little 

the economics of security — as reflected in the car- stockholders as the American way of economic 

tels — IS opposed to every American tradition. The life. We have been reassured by the ability of 

economics of opportunity represents our prevail- these business concerns to produce war materials 

ing ideal. But that ideal, with our present concen- under government direction. And so a great cam- 

tration of economic power, creates a series of con- paign has been started to convince us again to 

tradictions betw'een economic facts and economic trust in their management to give us full produc- 
theor}^ Never in our history has so much been tion in time of peace. Tons of literature , . . have 

said m praise of free competitive enterprise. Yet been issued to preach this lesson to the American 

never in our history has there been a greater con- people, 
centration of economic power in a few hands. Our 


Social Security 

Arthur J. Altmeyer 

Arthur J. Altmeyer (1891— )j U S. Commissioner for Social Security, 1946-1953. 

Within the general framework set up by the represented nearly three-fourths of all civilian 
Social Security Act, each state decides for itself wages and salaries paid in the United States. The 

who is covered by unemployment insurance, who excluded jobs are mostly on farms, in domestic 

may receive benefits and under what conditions, ser\nce in private homes, in small concerns, and 
how much the benefits shall be, and for how m government. Self-employment is not covered 

many weeks of unemployment they may be paid. since it is practically impossible to tell when a 

The state unemployment insurance laws cover person who works on his own account is “unem- 
nearly all industrial and commercial jobs except ployed.” 

that most states include only concerns that have a To receive an unemployment benefit under a 

given number of workers (most often 8 or more) state law you must: 

on their payrolls for a certain number of weeks in 1. Have registered for work at a public em- 

the year. In 1953, payrolls covered by these laws ployment office and filed a claim for benefits. 

From Arthur J. Altmexer, “Your Stake m Social Securit>,“ Ist eel., Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 206, 1954, pp. 2-14, 
16-19, 26—28- Reprinted by permission. 
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2. Have had a given amount of employment 
and wages in jobs covered by the state law in the 
past year or two. 

3. Be able to work and be ready to take suitable 
work if it IS offered to you. 

After you file your claim, you must — in all but 
two states — serve a waiting period, usually a 
week. Then, if you are qualified and have not 
found a suitable 30b in the meantime, your bene- 
fit becomes payable for the following week. 

Even though you have the necessary wage cred- 
its, you can be disqualified from benefits for any 
one of several reasons. These are: 

1. If you have quit your 30b voluntarily without 
good cause. Some state laws go further and say, 
“without good cause attributable to the employer” 
or “connected with the work.” 

2. If you were discharged for misconduct re- 
lated to your job. 

3. If you refuse, without good cause, to apply 
for or accept suitable work. Each state law defines 
“suitable work” but the federal act specifies that 
a worker may not be disqualified for refusing to 
take a job in certain circumstances involving labor 
standards or labor disputes. 

4. If you are unemployed because of a stoppage 
of work resulting from a labor dispute. In two 
states this disqualification results only in a longer 
waiting period and benefits are paid after that if 
the strike continues. 

In some states, disqualification amounts only to 
postponement of benefits for a few weeks; in 
others, benefit rights are reduced as well as post- 
poned. A few states cancel all benefit rights of a 
disqualified worker and he cannot draw unem- 
ployment insurance until he again has earned 
enough wage credits to qualify. 

Most states originally set the weekly unemploy- 
ment benefit at about half the full-time weekly 
pay, except that there are top and bottom limits. 
The top limit ranges among the states from $20 to 
$35 a week for a worker without dependents, 
eleven states make additional allowances for cer- 
tain dependents. The benefit may be as low as 
$3 a week, but is $5 or more in most states. In 
1953, benefits for total unemployment averaged 
$23.32 a week in the country as a whole. 

The length of time for which you may con- 
tinue to receive benefits if you continue to be un- 
employed also differs from state to state. In most 
states, the number of weeks depends on the claim- 
ant’s past employment and wages. In some of 
these states, benefit duration may be as short as 


5 weeks for some workers; m some others, as long 
as 26 weeks. Fifteen states pay benefits up to a 
gi\en number of weeks — ranging from 16 to 26 — 
to any qualified claimant wTose unemployment 
lasts that long. 

In 1953, w'hen employment w’as at a high Ie\el, 
a w^eekly average of nearly 800,000 persons drew 
benefits under the state unemployment compensa- 
tion law^s, and pavments totaled over $1,000,000,- 
000 . 

Unemployment benefits are financed by contri- 
butions by your employer under the state law^s. 
In tw'o states, employees also contribute. The fed- 
eral government makes grants to states to cover 
the cost of administering the state programs. 

Each state deposits its contributions in its ac- 
count in the Unemployment Trust Fund in the 
United States Treasury. All reserves are in\ested 
in obligations of the United States Government at 
interest, which is added to each state’s account. 
States may withdraw money from their accounts 
only for benefit payments. 

Assets in the state accounts in the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund at the end of 1953 totaled more 
than $8,500,000,000. This Fund also carries an 
account for the railroad unemployment insurance 
system w'hich is supported by employer contri- 
butions. 

There are tw^o ways in wEich the Social 
Security Act can be important to vou when you 
are old. (1) You may be insured and entitled to a 
federal old-age benefit based upon your past wage 
record. (2) Or even if you are not insured, and 
your total resources of all kinds — earnings, sav- 
ings, benefits, aid from friends and relatives, and 
so on — come to less than your state w^elfare agency 
finds you need for subsistence, you may receive 
old-age assistance. 

The Social Security Act set up an old-age in- 
surance program in 1935 for industrial and com- 
mercial w'orkers. The program w^as broadened in 
1939 to include benefits for dependents of retired 
w'orkers and survivors of insured persons, and 
later it w'as extended to additional groups, includ- 
ing self-employed persons. 

In the 1940’s, many people who w’ere already 
old or were reaching old age could not qualify for 
insurance benefits because they had not been able 
to w'ork after the program came into effect or had 
not had enough employment in the jobs it co\- 
ered. The result w^as that the needy old people on 
the assistance rolls outnumbered old-age insurance 
beneficiaries until February, 1951. At that point, 
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the insurance program forged ahead, and it has 
been increasing its lead steadih, both in the num- 
ber of old people recei\ing monthh benehts and 
in the amount paid to them. While the total num- 
ber of old people m the United States has been in- 
creasing, the roils of the needy aged ha\e been de- 
clining in recent \ears. 

B) the end of 1953, more than half of our re- 
tired population was getting insurance benehts 
under this or some other federal law. 

Nearly all the w’orkers m industry and com- 
merce and the majority of persons working on 
their owm account now ha\e the protection of old- 
age and survi\ors insurance. Regularly employed 
w^orkers in agriculture and in domestic service m 
private homes are also covered, as are some w'ork- 
ers in government jobs and in nonproht charita- 
ble, religious, and educational organizations. Rail- 
road w’orkers have a separate system that is partly 
coordinated wdth Social Security 

About 12,000,000 jobs in the United States w^ere 
still outside this insurance system early in 1954. 
Some 4,000,000 of these are co\ered, more or less 
adequately, by federal, state or local-government 
retirement programs. The chief groups that now' 
are without protection are farm operators, the less 
regularly employed w^orkers in agriculture and 
domestic service, and self-employed professional 
persons 

As the law' now stands, an insured person may 
receive a monthly retirement beneht w'hen he or 
she has reached age 65 and is not earning $75 a 
month in covered employment or more than $900 
a year in self-employment. A monthly benefit also 
is paid to the wdfe of such a worker w^hen she 
reaches age 65 or at any age if she is living w'ith 
him and caring for a child of his under age 18. 
Benefits similarly are paid to unmarried children 
under age 18. 

To receive retirement benefits for yourself and 
your family, you must be “fully insured.’’ This is 
measured in terms of calendar quarters, that is, 
quarters of the calendar year beginning January 1, 
April 1, and so on. A person is fully insured w'hen 
he or she has received $50 or more in covered em- 
ployment in half the number of quarters that have 
elapsed between December 31, 1950 and the quar- 
ter in which he becomes 65 or dies. He may in- 
clude in that number quarters before 1950 in 
w^hich he had such w'ages. A self-employed person 
must have had $100 or more in net earnings in 
each of the same number of quarters; any year m 
which he has more than $400 is counted as tour 


quarters. No one is insured unless he has at least 
SIX quarters of co\erage. 

The amount of a benefit is based on the w'ork- 
er’s a\erage monthly earnings until he becomes 
65 lor, if this is to his advantage, the time after 
age 65 w'hen he applies for benefits). 

There are tw’o formulas for figuring the benefit, 
one for persons w'ho have had less than six quar- 
ters of coverage since 1950, w^hen the law' w'as 
amended, and one for those who have had six 
quarters or more since that time. The second, 
w'hich now applies to most claimants, is as fol- 
low's: 55 per cent of the first $100 of the worker’s 
average monthly earnings under the program plus 
15 per cent of the remainder up to $200. A claim- 
ant w'hose average has been $300 a month, the 
top amount that can be counted, receives a month- 
ly benefit of $85. The minimum monthly bene- 
fit of a retired w'orker is $25. The benefit of a 
w'lfe, dependent husband, or child is half the 
w'orker’s amount. The total for a family cannot be 
more than 80 per cent of the average wage or 
$168.75, whichever is less. 

In all, more than 4,700,000 old people w'ere ben- 
efiting under old-age and survivors insurance at 
the end of 1953. This number includes retired 
w'orkers and their wives or husbands and aged 
survivors of insured w'orkers w'bo had died. About 
2,600,000 old people, including some of the bene- 
ficiaries counted above, w'ere receiving old-age as- 
sistance because they w'ere in need of supplemen- 
tal aid. 

Old-age and survivors insurance is paid for by 
contributions of employees, employers, and self- 
employed persons. Employees and employers each 
now pay 2 per cent of the covered worker’s w'age 
or salary, not including anything over $3,600 a 
year. These contribution rates are scheduled to in- 
crease eventually to 3 % per cent each. A self-em- 
ployed person, for w'hom there is no employer 
contribution, pays 1 dmes the employee rate on 
his earnings up to $3,600. 

Old-age assistance is the second line of defense 
against hardship and want in old age. Under the 
Social Security Act, the federal government makes 
grants to states to cover a certain proportion of the 
costs of state assistance programs that meet cer- 
tain general requirements of the federal act. The 
state programs differ widely m defining “need” 
for assistance, m residence requirements and other 
conditions for eligibility, and in levels of assistance 
payments. 

The amount of assistance an old person receives 
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is supposed to be the difference between the 
amount he has to live on, including aid from rela- 
tives and friends, and the amount he requires for 
subsistence according to the standards set by the 
state agency. States, however, usually set a top 
limit on the amount that can be paid to any in- 
dividual regardless of what they find he requires. 
When funds are limited, states may limit the 
things for which allowance is made (usually food, 
shelter, clothing, medical care, and so on) or may 
scale down all payments to some percentage of 
their standard. 

Payments for old-age assistance, including med- 
ical care, averaged $51.07 in November, 1953 for 
the program as a whole, which is in operation in 
all states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

When Congress added monthly survivors bene- 
fits to the federal insurance system in 1939, it 
created, at one stroke, a tremendous addition to 
the security of families, young and old, through- 
out the United States. The face value of this in- 
surance today is $300,000,000,000, more than the 
face value of all other life insurance. 

The Social Security Act also provides a second 
line of defense for fatherless children in what is 
called Aid To Dependent Children. This is pro- 
vided under approved state programs to needy 
children who have been deprived of parental sup- 
port or care by reason of the death, absence from 
the home, or disability of one or both parents. As 
in the case of old-age assistance, more than half 
of the cost of this assistance program, is supported 
by federal grants. 

The children of a deceased insured worker re- 
ceive survivor benefits until they reach age 18; a 
widow, regardless of her age, who is caring for 
children is entitled to benefits and, in some cir- 
cumstances, a divorced wife who has children of 
the deceased in her care. 

For all these types of benefits, the worker need 
have been only “currendy insured” — that is, he 
need have had only six quarters of coverage out 
of the thirteen consecutive quarters ending with 
that in which he died. Young workers, who have 
only recently entered the labor market, therefore 
may build up this insurance quickly, at a time 
wTen they have had little or no chance to make 
other savings and when young children may need 
support. 

Survivor benefits are also paid to the widow of 
a “fully insured” worker at age 65 if she has not 
remarried, and, in certain circumstances, to an 


aged widower or aged parents. In addition, lump 
sums ma\ be paid on behalt of insured persons to 
the widow or widower or other person who paid 
the worker’s burial expenses. 

Generali} speaking, aged sur\ivors receive ben- 
efits until they die. Children receive them until 
age 18 unless they marry before that age, and a 
widow under age 65 who is caring for children 
recehes her benefit until the youngest child 
reaches age 18. Like retirement benefits, sur\i\or 
benefits are suspended for any month m which 
the beneficiary receives more than $75 in wages 
for covered W'ork. 

The benefit of a w'ldow, w'idower, former wdfe 
or aged parent is three-fourths of the retirement 
benefit amount w’hich has been described above. 
If only one child is entitled to benefits, his pay- 
ment is also three-fourths of that amount; if more 
than one is entided, each child recenes half that 
amount and an additional one-fourth is divided 
equally among all the children. 

The Social Security Administration has esti- 
mated that at the end of 1953 there w’ere about 
2,100,000 children under age 18 wLose fathers 
had died. More than 1,000,000 w’ere receiving 
benefits under old-age and sur\ Ivors insurance; 
about 300,000 w’ere benefiting under the veterans’ 
compensation program, and about 100,000 under 
the railroad retirement program and retirement 
programs for federal employees. Some 300,000 
needy children whose fathers had died were re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children under the So- 
cial Security Act. 

Thus more than three times as many fatherless 
children had insurance benefits as w’ere receiving 
assistance under the act by reason of the father's 
death 

The big gap in social security in the United 
States is lack of insurance protection against the 
costs and losses from sickness and disability. Most 
other modern industrial nations, and many others, 
pro\ide such protection through insurance to re- 
place part of the wages wmrkers lose wRen they 
are sick or permanently disabled. They also make 
arrangements, usuall} called health insurance, to 
meet costs of needed medical care. 

A large part of the relief bill of the United 
States results from sickness and disability. Tw^o of 
the assistance programs under - the Social Security 
Act — Aid to the Blind, and Aid to the Permanent- 
ly and Totally Disabled — deal only wnth the dis- 
abled. Much of the assistance given to families 
under the Aid to Dependent Children program 
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and much of the general relief supplied b\ states 
and localities is needed because of the physical in- 
capacity of breadumners. Man\ ot the old people 
on the old-age assistance rolls are there because of 
their disabilities, or those of others on whom the\ 
would naturally have depended. 

As a matter of fact, the public not only pays for 
the support of these needy persons but also pa\s 
most of their medical care. Public funds also pro- 
vide institutional care for the sick and disabled. 
Federal, state, and local go\ernments own and 
operate three-fourths of all hospital beds in the 
United States. Government pays tor nearly all 
care of mental and tuberculous patients. 

Much of this economic burden of sickness, dis- 
ability, and premature death could be avoided 
through prompt and adequate medical care. Like- 
wise, much of the dependency resulting from 
these causes could be pre\ented by spreading the 
cost — through social insurance — over the whole 
population. When the cost is spread in this way, 
ordinarily self-supporting families can pay their 
share. 

Permanent disability is like old age m that it 
reduces or destroys a worker’s capacity to earn his 
living. When chronic disability forces a person to 
quit work before he reaches age 65, he has at least 
as much need of insurance protection as he would 
ha\e at retirement age. He has the extra expenses 
that illness causes in a home and may have a fam- 
ily that needs support for years to come. Yet when 
he ceases to earn, any insurance benefits for which 
he or members of his family may qualify ultimate- 
ly are likely to be cut down or lost because his 
a\erage earnings are lowered. 

Temporary disability, like unemployment, cuts 
off the earnings of many workers for shorter pe- 
riods. Like permanent disability, it may reduce or 
cancel the protection a worker otherwise would 
have under existing social insurance programs. 
These interruptions of earnings and the costs of 
medical care of the breadwinner and others in the 
home frequently wipe out a family’s savings. 

Government insurance to cover medical costs is 
not “socialized medicine.” When medical care is 
“socialized,” the government employs and directs 
the doctors. Under health insurance, care is pro- 
vided by private doctors, engaged in pri\ate prac- 
tice, who then are paid out of the insurance fund 
for the care they gi\e insured persons, just as such 
doctors now are paid under the Blue Shield plan. 

Private voluntary health insurance plans have 
spread in recent years, but chiefly among people 


in the middle and higher income brackets and in 
the large cities. All forms of private insurance to 
co\er costs of medical care, including all nonprofit 
plans such as Blue Cross and Blue Shield and all 
commercial insurance, together cover only about 
one-sixth of the nation’s $10,000,000,000 annual 
medical bill. 

Social security in the United States clearly still 
has big gaps in what it co\ers. But what about the 
programs we already have? Are we doing as well 
as we should and can do in the three fields in 
which the largest groups of our people have a 
stake — unemployment insurance, old-age and sur- 
vi\ors insurance, and public assistance? 

Most of our troubles in unemployment insur- 
ance arise from the arrangements for financing it. 
The Federal Unemployment Tax Act permits em- 
ployers to deduct from the federal tax not only 
w'hat they have paid under state unemployment 
insurance laws but also the amounts which they 
have been excused from paying by the employer 
“experience-rating” provisions of those laws. 
When times are good and state reserves in the 
Unemployment Trust Fund are large, it is natural 
that states should want to reduce the tax on em- 
ployers. The only way the federal act permits 
them to do so is on the basis of the individual em- 
ployer’s past “experience” wnth unemployment. 

All but six states measure such experience by 
adding up the unemployment benefits paid to 
former employees. This is an illogical basis, be- 
cause the likelihood of a laid-off worker’s being 
obliged to claim benefits is not affected so much 
by his employer as by conditions m the labor mar- 
ket. A sensible w^ay to measure the employer’s 
“experience” would be the number of workers 
laid off or the decline in the payroll, not the 
amount of benefits paid to former employees. 

But the present basis of experience rating has 
proved worse than illogical. It has given employ- 
ers a reason to resist payment of benefits to their 
workers, since every claim paid cuts down their 
chance to get a reduction in their contribution 
rate. Even though the benefits are paid out of a 
state fund, a claim for benefits is likely to be re- 
garded as a contest betw^een the employer and his 
former employee. 

When the Social Security Act was passed, we 
had no experience to tell us what unemployment 
insurance was likely to cost. The Social Security 
Board was therefore very conservative in recom- 
mending to the states what benefit amounts and 
duration should be. It was intended that benefits 
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should average at least 50 per cent of wages. As 
wages and living costs have risen, however, the 
states have failed to make a corresponding in- 
crease in the top benefit. Benefits averaged 41 per 
cent of wage loss in 1939 but ha\e fallen to 33 per 
cent. 

Most states have increased the length of time 
during which benefits may be paid, but from 1946 
through 1950 between one and two million bene- 
ficiaries reached the end of this period every year 
without finding work. It is easy to imagine what 
would happen in a period of severe and general 
unemployment. 

There has also been a steady increase in the 
amount of wages and length of time a worker 
must have worked to be eligible for benefits. And 
harsh conditions have been added that may dis- 
qualify a claimant. 

Unemployment insurance is intended to com- 
pensate for involuntary unemployment. There- 
fore a worker should be disqualified who has quit 
his job voluntarily without good cause, has been 
discharged for misconduct, or has refused suitable 
work. Twenty states, however, go beyond this 
and require that quitting must have been for good 
cause attributable to the employer. These states 
disqualify a worker who has left his job because 
working conditions were undermining his health 
or because he was obliged to move to another lo- 
cality or because he was offered a better job that 
did not materialize. States also have become in- 
creasingly strict in denying benefits to workers on 
the ground that they have refused “suitable” 
work. Often skilled workers are required to ac- 
cept unskilled jobs. 

The general federal tax on payrolls was in- 
tended to keep down unfair competition between 
employers in states that had unemployment in- 
surance laws and those that did not. Actually, the 
effect of experience rating has caused an opposite 
situation. States are discouraged from trying to 
improve their program lest they put the state’s 
employers at a competitive disadvantage. 

Here [old-age and survivor’s insurance] the pic- 
ture IS brighter, though the federal insurance sys- 
tem still does not cover all workers and still con- 
tains injustices. 

Benefits do not compensate workers’ losses ade- 
quately. In February, 1953, nearly 11 per cent of 
the aged beneficiaries were receiving supplemen- 
tary old-age assistance, and nearly 6 per cent of 
the beneficiary families with children also received 
aid to dependent children. 


The present benefit formula is relatively unfair 
to workers in the middle wage brackets, to w^ork- 
ers without dependents, and to long-time contrib- 
utors. But It is onH right that a larger proportion 
of the employers’ contributions be used to pay 
benefits to the groups most in need of protection 
— low-w'age earners, dependents of insured per- 
sons, and workers who were nearing old age 
w^hen the system started. Today, when the work- 
er’s contribution rate is 2 per cent and the self- 
employed person’s rate is 3 per cent, contributors 
get at least their money’s worth in protection and 
most of them considerably more. But eventually, 
when the contribution rates rise to the maximum 
scheduled in the law’ (314 per cent for employees 
and 4% per cent for self-employed persons), this 
wall not be true for many persons. 

If social insurance in the United States co\ered 
all major risks causing \vage loss, covered all 
w’orkers, and paid adequate benefits, there would 
be far less need for public assistance, though some 
wmuld remain. As w^e have established and im- 
proved social insurance, we have cut down needs 
for assistance. There are relatively few’er people 
on relief rolls, and some of those on the rolls get 
smaller amounts than they would otherwise ha\e 
to have because they ha\e some income from so- 
cial insurance. More than 5,000,000 people in the 
United States, however, still count on public as- 
sistance for at least some of their daily bread. 

Most of these people are being aided through 
the four assistance programs under the Social Se- 
curity Act — old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid 
to totally and permanently disabled persons over 
age 18, and aid to families with children who are 
dependent for one of the reasons specified in the 
act. Federal funds pay more than half the costs 
of these programs. Under the present law, the 
federal grant to each state must be proportionate 
to the amount the state itself can and wishes to 
make available out of its owm funds or out of 
state and local funds combined. 

Some states are much w’ealthier than others. 
They also differ greatly in the amount they set 
aside for public aid, in the need for such aid, in 
the conditions under w^hich it is given, and in the 
levels of payment to needy persons. The differ- 
ences in the assistance that needy individuals and 
families receive are greater, howe\er, than these 
circumstances warrant. xA person w’ho gets a cer- 
tain amount of aid in his own state might get 
much more or much less or nothing at all in a 
neighboring state. 
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Especially in view of the large contribution of 
federal funds, it is hardh fair for such wide dif- 
ferences to persist in the aid a\ailable to persons 
in similar circumstances m \anous parts of the 
country. It is also unfair that some kinds of needy 
persons — like the sick and disabled — should get 
no federal funds. . . . 

Most of the public attention directed toward so- 
cial security has centered on the federal 01d-x\ge 
and Survivors Insurance System, which is basic 
to our program in the United States. 

Nearly e\eryone is agreed that this system 
should be extended to cover all the major groups 
now’ excluded, and the President has made recom- 
mendations in that direction. There is no reason 
w’hy w’e should not bring into the system all the 
chief groups that now have no substantial pro- 
tection under retirement and survivors insurance. 
These include more than 3,000,000 farm opera- 
tors; some 2,700,000 farm employees; the 100,000 
to 200,000 domestic w’orkers now' excluded by the 
proMsions requiring “regular” employment in 
these fields for coverage; and about 500,000 self- 
employed persons in professional groups now' 
excluded (largely at their owm request) — account- 
ants, architects, funeral directors, lawyers, physi- 
cians and other medical practitioners, professional 
engineers and so on. About 190,000 ministers now' 
excluded could be covered under voluntary ar- 
rangements such as those used to cover other em- 
ployees of non-profit organizations. 

The federal system also excludes more than 
4,000,000 persons w'ho are under retirement plans 
for public employees. Many of these ha\e litde or 
no provision for sur\iving dependents of a cov- 
ered employee w'ho dies. In many cases also, an 
employee w'ho leaves W'ork covered by the retire- 
ment plan may lose all rights to benefits he built 
up in his past service, getting only a return of his 
contributions. 

Most public employees could have better and 
sounder protection if these retirement plans w'ere 
related in some way to old-age and survivors in- 
surance The arrangements should be such that 
wmrkers covered by the retirement plans w'ould 
have the full protection of their ow'n plans in re- 
turn for higher contributions paid by them or 
their employers, in addition to the protection of 
the general system. 

There is a temporary provision, giving a w^age 
credit of $160 a month for active service in the 
armed forces. A permanent plan should be de- 
veloped for relating the special retirement system 


for members of the armed forces to the Old-Age 
and Sur\ Ivors Insurance System in a similar man- 
ner to that suggested for public employees. Like- 
wise, the partial coordination now^ existing be 
tween the Railroad Retirement System and the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance System should 
be greatly simplified and strengthened. 

The top w'age on which benefits are based and 
the formula for computing benefits should be re- 
vised. A change is necessary to take account of 
the general increase m w^ages and living costs in 
recent years and of the future injustice that will 
arise under present provisions for workers in the 
middle w’age brackets, single persons, and persons 
W'ho have contributed to the system for many 
years. 

The President in his message recognized the 
need for increasing benefits as well as for increas- 
ing the maximum annual earnings upon w'hich 
benefits and contributions are based He pointed 
out that, due to the rise in wage level, the present 
maximum of $3,600 co\ers the full earnings of 
only 40 per cent of regular male workers, whereas 
the original maximum of $3,000 covered 94 per 
cent. However, the President recommended an in- 
crease to only $4,200, although a maximum of 
$7,500 w’ould be required to include 94 per cent 
of such earnings. It is interesting to note that la- 
bor organizations have long favored an increase in 
the maximum and have stated their willingness 
to pay contributions based on a higher maximum, 
such as $6,000. 

In my opinion the wage base should be raised 
from $3,600 to at least $6,000. The benefit formula 
should pay at least 60 per cent (instead of 55 per 
cent) of the first $100 of the worker’s average 
monthly wage or earnings from self-employment, 
plus 30 per cent (instead of 15 per cent) of any 
amount above $100 up to $400 a month addi- 
tional, if no increase in the benefit is provided for 
each year that the worker has been covered. 

If the benefit amount is increased by 1 per cent 
for every year that a w'orker has been covered, as 
w'as true prior to 1950, the basic formula would 
not need to be so high; but even so it should be 
at least 55 per cent of the first $100 average 
monthly earnings and 20 per cent of any amount 
above that. 

These changes wmuld mean that the $100-a- 
month worker who has contributed for twenty 
years wmuld have a retirement benefit of $66 a 
month, rather than the present $55. A $300-a- 
month worker who has paid in for the same 
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length of time would get $114 a month rather 
than $85. Thus we would keep the principle of 
relatively larger benefits for low-paid workers, 
since the first beneficiary would have more than 
half as much as the second though his former 
earnings were only one-third as much. At the 
same time, workers in the middle brackets who 
now are young would get their money’s worth. 

The present law gives the wife of a beneficiary 
half as much as her husband receives but not un- 
til she reaches age 65. Wives are usually several 
years younger than their husbands, so that aged 
couples ordinarily cannot have the wife’s benefit 
for several years after the husband reaches retire- 
ment age. In general, women do not work out- 
side their homes as long as men. For these rea- 
sons, the qualifying age for benefits to women — 
wives’ and aged widows’ benefits and retirement 
benefits for which women qualify on the basis of 
their owm earnings — should be reduced from 65 
years to 60 years. 

Benefits should be paid to insured workers who 
become permanently and totally disabled before 
age 65 and to their eligible dependents on the 
same basis as those paid m old-age retirement. As 
has been pointed out, their wage loss and need for 
benefits are the same or greater. 

Nearly all the persons who apply for retirement 
benefits have stopped work because they were 
physically unable to continue or because they 
could not get a job. If benefits were paid to in- 
sured workers who had to quit before retirement 
age, and if persons who kept on working after 
that age got a sizable increase in benefit for every 
additional year they worked, we would ha\e a 
flexible retirement age. This would be fairer for 
the individual and would help to conserve and 
use the skills of old people who could and wanted 
to stay on the job, . . . 

Eventually our first line of defense against 
hardship and want will be a comprehensive con- 
tributory social insurance program that offsets in- 
come losses due to unemployment, disability, old 
age, and death, and helps meet the costs of medi- 
cal care. How long it will take such a system to 
develop is not clear, but it wdll eventually develop. 
Probably, like other countries, we shall continue 
to meet particular needs, one by one. Then we 
shall find we have many gaps and inconsistencies 
among the provisions. Finally we shall find it 
simpler and more effective to eliminate these com- 
plications by adopting a comprehensive, unified 
program. 


Undoubtedly we shall find it desirable to have 
workers and employers share the costs of such a 
system equalh so as to focus attention on the so- 
cial objectives of providing enough protection and 
eliminate the bad attitudes which develop when 
the emplo\er pays the entire costs. Go\ernment, 
federal or state, should also share in the cost of 
insuring against the risks, again to keep atten- 
tion focused on the social objective. 

Division of responsibilities between the federal 
and state go\ernments must be considered care- 
fully because of the size of our country as w’ell as 
its governmental svstem and traditions. Whether 
oi not the federal government itself administers 
all these kinds of social insurance, it must be re- 
sponsible for seeing that each of the risks and all 
persons subject to them are covered and that bene- 
fits are adequate. 

Conceivably the federal government itself could 
maintain a single system covering all risks. Em- 
ployers would make only one pavroll report and 
one remittance of contributions. There would be 
only one central record system, one network of 
local offices. Since benefits are related to wage loss, 
they would be adjusted automatically to wage 
levels throughout the country. 

Alternatively, the federal government might 
administer social insurance covering the long- 
term risks — permanent total disability, old age, 
and death — and the states, the sv stem covering the 
short-term hazards of unemployment, temporary 
disability, and medical care. 

Supplemented by public assistance to meet im- 
mediate need in any part of our country, and 
strengthened bv preventive measures to av’ert, in- 
sofar as is possible, the underlying causes of risks 
to earning, health, and economic independence, 
our program would be worthy of the name of so- 
cial security 

We now spend about 5 per cent of our national 
income for health and welfare programs, federal, 
state, and local. This figure includes all the social 
insurance, public assistance, and other govern- 
ment health and welfare activities such as hospital 
construction, vocational rehabilitation, child wel- 
fare, school lunches, and institutional care. If this 
seems a high figure, it is encouraging to know 
that it is a smaller part of our national income 
than vv'e spent before World War II even though 
unemployment insurance and old-age and survi- 
vors insurance have developed since that time. 

If we expanded and strengthened the social in- 
surances and amended public assistance as I have 
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suggested, we should probabh spend about 7 or 8 
per cent of our national income tor health and 
welfare. This does not mean that total expendi- 
tures, counting both public and pn\ate costs, 
would be increased. Health insurance, for exam- 
ple, is a means of spreading existing costs by a 
prepayment system The economic losses from un- 
employment, disability, old age, and death exist 
now, whether or not we spread the costs through 
social insurance and public assistance. We cannot 
make them disappear by ignoring them. We can 
reduce them by proper pre\entne measures. In- 


deed, social insurance, by preventing destitution, 
reduces the social as well as the economic conse- 
quences of these hazards, since destitution feeds 
on itself. . . . 

In a modern democracy, freedom means equal 
opportunity. Social Security does not mean that 
anyone shall be guaranteed the good things of 
life without efJort on his part. It does not mean a 
dead level of uniformity, but a basic protection on 
which each of us can build effectively his desired 
standard of well-being. It means genuinely equal 
opportunity in a free society. 


Economic Status of Women Workers 

From U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau 


During the postwar period there has been a 
substantial increase m the wage rates of women 
workers, particularly professional, technical, and 
clerical workers and operatives in factories and 
service industries. Yet the median income of 
women, nearly all of which is derived from 
wages and salaries, has risen only slightly in the 
postwar period, from S901 in 1945 to $1,045 in 
1951, while that of men (also obtained largely 
through earnings) rose from $1,800 in 1945 to 
about $3,000 in 1951, latest year recorded in the 
Consumer Income Report of the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Women’s average income from wages and sal- 
aries in 1951 was less than half (44 per cent) of 
that received by men in 1951. Only Vi of 1 per 
cent of women wage earners received as much or 
more than a $5,000 income from their work, 
whereas 12 per cent of the men workers received 
wages or salaries of $5,000 or more. At the lower 
end of the scale, 81 per cent of the women and 
only 37 per cent of the men received less than 
$2,500 from wages or salaries. 

Part of this wide differential between men’s 
and women’s earnings is due to the fact that 
most men work continuously during the year, 
while women’s employment is more intermit- 
tent, particularly that of married w^omen, whose 
earnings tend to be low, according to the explana- 
tory statement of the Bureau of the Census. But 
there are other more fundamental reasons why 

From “The Status of Women in the United States 1953 
bor, Washington: Go\ernment Printing Office, 1953, pp 


census figures show up such a wide discrepancy 
betw^een the earned income of men and women 
workers. One of these is the fact that women 
workers tend to congregate in occupations tradi- 
tionally employing women and that these occupa- 
tions have a relatively low wage scale. In some of 
the occupations newer to women and wdth a high- 
er wage scale, women are slower than men to re- 
ceive advancement to the better-paid positions. 
Another reason for the discrepancy between men 
and women’s income from salary or wages is the 
fact that women still are paid less than men, in a 
multitude of cases, for doing the same or compar- 
able work. While the principle of equal pay for 
equal work is generally accepted in theory, it is 
by no means universal in practice. 

In Colorado, one of the States in which wom- 
en’s organizations are supporting an equal-pay bill 
in the State legislature, the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs recently completed a State- 
wide spot survey which revealed that in most in- 
stances Colorado women are being paid less 
than men for doing comparable w^ork. In one 
community of 15,000 residents, the survey re- 
vealed that: 

Men employed in manufacturing work in the town 
received $1 45 an hour; women doing similar jobs 
are paid 91 Vi cents an hour. 

In dry-goods stores, women employees receive $237 
a month to a man’s $300. 

Bookkeepers in one garage — ^if they are men — earn 

Bureau Bulletin 249, U. S Department of La- 


Women’s 
11-12 quoted. 
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$351), women only $237. In another garage there was 
no salary discrimination. 

One bank pays women $191.37 for doing the same 
job that pays a man $304.50. 

There is no reason to believe that what is true 
in Colorado would be measurably different in 
other States where there are no equal-pay laws. 
Even in the States that have equal-pay laws, the 
coverage is in most cases limited, and legal loop- 
holes exist which make it difficult to enforce them 
completely. However, the principle of equal pay 
IS being put more and more into practice not only 
in compliance with State laws, but by voluntary 
action on the part of employers. Trade unions fre- 
quendy include equal-pay clauses in union con- 
tracts, since equal pay benefits men as well as 


women b\ discouraging employers from hiring 
women for less mone\, or, as sometimes happens, 
from replacing men with women at lower rates. 

The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, women’s organizations, civic groups, 
unions, and individual leaders have been active 
for many years m promoting the equal-pay prin- 
ciple. Last year (1952) the Women’s Bureau 
called a National Conference on Equal Pay, and 
following the conference a national committee was 
formed of \oIuntary organizations and trade un- 
ions to stimulate further efforts toward tl^e elimi- 
nation of wage inequalities between men and 
women. Known as the National Committee for 
Equal Pay, it has headquarters at 1817 Eye Street 
NW., m Washington, D. C. 


Should Jews Change Their Occupations? 

Samuel H. Flowerman 

Samuel H. Flowerman (1912- ), director of research, Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy, 


New York City. 

Prophetic voices are again w^arning American 
Jews that their economic position spells trouble for 
them — especially if there is a ma|or depression. 
Well-meaning neighbors (and some not so w’ell- 
meaning) urge the need to “normalize” Jewish 
occupational “maldistribution” — and not infre- 
quently Jews themsehes are heard singing the 
same ominous tune. 

Typically, J. F. Browm, a social psychologist, 
calls upon Jewish leadership to dissuade fellow’- 
Jews from entering those businesses and profes- 
sions which they have already too conspicuously 
“overpopulated.” Zionists call for a return to man- 
ual labor and the soil. Others tell us that JewTy’s 
only hope of survival — elsewhere as well as in 
America — is to retire from all positions of eco- 
nomic concentration, prominence, or control; to 
retreat from all points at wLich they conspicuous- 
ly come in contact wnth Gentile customers; to 
abandon all handling of goods that adds nothing 
to the value of such goods; and to seek their sus- 
tenance exclusively as farmers, mechanics, and 
factory hands. . . . 

The lot of the Jew in America is inextricably 


woven into the fabric of democracy in x\merica. 
If our form of political democrac) should falter, 
nothing the Jew can do — now* or in the future — 
can save him. On the other hand, as a citizen in 
a democracy, the Jew has a great stake in its de- 
velopment. He has — and must e.xercise — the same 
duties and obligations, but also the same rights 
and pri\ lieges as an\ other citizen. For him to 
waive his rightful opportunities is as injurious to 
him and as disloyal to the democratic faith and 
to his country as would be the neglect of his 
duties and obligations. 

What does all this mean, )ob-wise, for the Jew^ 
in America" He must maintain his right to 
choose the life calling for which he has the ability, 
opportunities, and desire. This in turn means 
freedom to choose, to the highest possible degree, 
untrammeled by parents, tradition, school and 
college officials, self-imposed or government-sup- 
ported restrictions. This does not imply a game 
of blind man’s buff; our schools and government 
must continuously provide the most up-to-date 
information on occupations and job trends In 
the schools the task of preparing for a job must 


From “Should Jews Change Their Occupations = A Rational Approach to the ‘Maldistribution’ Problem,” Commen- 
ta)y, 3 (1947) 320-328, pp. 320, 328 quoted. Reprinted b> permission. 
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BASES OF JOB DISCRIMINATION 

(COMPLAINTS TO FEPC, FISCAL YEAR 1943-44) 



THOSE CHARGED WITH DISCRIMINATION 



SOURCE First Report, FEPC, based on 4,08! complaints for fiscal year 1943 '"44 

(From the Presidents Committee on Ci\il Rights, To Secwe These Rights, Washington: 
Go\ernment Printing Office, 1947, p. 54) 
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be considered as integral a part ot our tormal 
education as learning to read and write. The 
widened occupational horizons made possible by 
such learning materials — which implies some 
form of curriculum revision — must be vigorous!) 
supplemented b) adequate counseling facilities for 
young people and their parents. 

Too early specialization of training must be 
assiduously avoided, chiefly because of the com- 
plexity of our occupational structure and the un- 
certainties of our economic system. Preparation 
for broad job “families” (related occupations) 
rather than for highly specific \ocations is much 
to be preferred; this gnes a )oungster more than 
one string to his bow. 

Finally, a stable economy is far and away the 
best insurance against the menace of assaults by 


one group against another’s economic position. 
Full employment; adequate pro\isions for social 
security; a stable price structure; adequate hous- 
mg; a go\ernment elected by all of the people 
and responsne to their wishes — these are the ne- 
cessities. For it IS onlv under such a system of 
life that the selection of a career, of a school, the 
finding and holding of a job, will depend only on 
an indniduaFs abilit), and not on his ancestry. It 
is to the achie\ement of this kind of society that 
we should bend our efforts. 

The acid test in selecting any occupation must 
be: Is the work personally satisfying and socially 
desirable' And not: Is it good or bad for the 
Jews.' What is good for other Americans is good 
for the Jews. 


Employment of Nesroes 

Francis J. Haas and G. James Fleming 

Francis J. Haas (1889-1953), late bishop, Roman Catholic Diocese of Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
author ot Shop Collective Bat gaining (1922) and Man and Society: An Intioduction to Sociology 
(1930). G James Fleming (1904- ), executi\e editor, Amstetdam Xews. 


“Employers need only to approach the matter 
[of employing Negroes] practically and objective- 
ly, using the proved rules of good management 
practice as a guide,” observes the American Man- 
agement Association in its special research on The 
Negio Wor\er} Those who ha\e made this kind 
of approach and who have been both earnest and 
honest have been able to overcome the worst of 
their fears, the record shows. They have been able 
to control those group prejudices which first 
caused employers to say, “Our workers won’t 
stand for this.” 

At first, personnel men — accustomed to past 
traditions which excluded Negroes from certain 
occupations — were confused, even where they 
were not bitterly opposed. One in\estigator ob- 
served: “In the absence of any well-defined tech- 
niques for overcoming some of the objections to 
the use of Negro workers, personnel directors fre- 
quently found themselves confused when con- 
fronted with new and complicated situations. 

^ New York, 1942, p. 2. 


Likewise the selection of competent workers for 
training and placement often presented a difficult 
task for inter\iewers and personnel representa- 
ti\es.” “ 

Some personnel directors were afraid of their 
shadows and, instead of pro\iding their com- 
panies with personnel leadership and direction, 
tried to do no more or go no further than they 
thought their empIo)ers would appro\e at first 
presentation. Increasingly, however, personnel 
men — not all by any means — have come to see 
that there is economic soundness in nondiscrimi- 
natory employment practices because, instead of 
a part of each personnel dollar being spent in find- 
ing ways not to employ or utilize some otherwise 
acceptable workers, under a regime of fair em- 
ployment all of each personnel dollar is used for 
the exclusne purpose of employing needed work- 
ers. 


- Julius A. Thomas, “Wartime Changes in the Occupa 
tional Status of Negro Workers,” Occupations, the Voca 
tional Guidance Magazine, April 1945, p. 404 


From “Personnel Practices and Wartime Changes,” The Annals, 244 (March 1946): 48-56, pp. 54-55 quoted. Re 
printed by permission. 




(From the President’s Committee on Civil Rights, To Secure These Rights, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947, p. 60) 
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Wartime experience has show n them that there 
are good and bad, efficient and inefficient workers 
among all groups, regardless ot race, religion, or 
national origin. They ha\e also disco\ered that 
Xegroes can be trained and ha\e been trained tor 
occupations requiring all levels of skill, and co\er- 
mg e\er\ occupation listed in the Dictionaty of 
Occupational Titles. 

Personnel officials ha\e learned the answers to 
the arguments raised against employment of Ne- 
groes, along these lines: 

Anti'Xegio Ai gument 1. 

Negroes ha\e no mechanical aptitudes. 

Pci sound Depait merit Rebuttal: 

Thousands of Negroes completed defense 
courses in mechanical skills; o\er 100 plants re- 
ported (to Thomas) the employment of Negroes 
in e\ery technical, professional, and supervisory 
job listed m the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
Negroes in the Army Air Forces were flying 
fighter planes in combat. 

Argument 2. 

Negroes and whites cannot work together 
f mix together). 

Rebuttal: 

Negroes and whites do work together as school- 
teachers and policemen in many cities; as con- 
struction workers in others; as welders, carpen- 
ters, power drillers on street transportation sys- 
tems (even Philadelphia Transportation Com- 
pany and Capitol Transit Company, Washing- 
ton). 


Argument 3: 

The Negro is more susceptible to disease, has 
more disease. 

Rebuttal. 

All workers in a company, regardless of race, 
are required to submit to medical examination; 
those diseased are not employed, thus all workers 
are equal from point of Mew of disease. (If no 
medical examinations are gwen, the responsible 
management should proMde for same.) 
Argument 4' 

Why force Negroes on us in the factories^ 
Rebuttal: 

The smart personnel man will always start his 
nondiscrimination program with employment of 
a Negro or Negroes in his own department or on 
the top management le\ el ( Da\ is suggests a 
"‘neat,” attractne, well-qualified colored girl in 
the employment office itself.) ^ Some personnel 
directors add Negro interview’ers or “assistant 
personnel directors” to their staffs. 

Sometimes an employer faced an individual 
employee wffio said: “If you employ Negroes I 
wall have to quit this company, though 111 hate 
to.” And the employer had to reply: “Well be 
very sorry to lose you after all these years, but 
this is a free country and there is no way I can 
stop you from lea\ing.” Usually, after that an- 
swer the wffiite worker would return to his job 
and settle dowm to learning how' to work in the 
same plant wdth Negroes. 


Migratory Labor 

Varden Fuller 

Varden Fuller, associate professor of agricultural economics, Uni\ersity’ of California, w^as executhe 
secretary of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, 1951. 


People w'ho are concerned wnth migratory labor 
— government officials, employers, and interested 
observers — are inclined to simplify migratory 
movements and to perceive them as systematic by 
classifying them into “patterns” or “streams.” By 
identifying these patterns or streams and drawing 
them on a map, the directions and sizes of the 
various mo\ements are portrayed. But the notion 

^ Ibid., p- 403. 


of migratory patterns, as currendy used, con- 
tributes about as much to misunderstanding as it 
does to clarification. 

True, the seasonal mo\ement ot people from 
one area to another follow’s fairly w^ell-defined 
routes. But this does not mean that the same in- 


John A Da\is, How Management Can Inlegiate AV- 
gioes in fi'ai Industiies, Alban\ . New York State War 
Council, p 8. 


From “No Work Today^” 1st ed., Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 190, 1953, pp 6-9 Reprinted by permission. 
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di\ iduai families move regularly along these 
routes, that such families have known destina- 
tions, that they ha\e assurance of employment on 
arrnal, and that they “follow the sun” systemati- 
cally from one har\est to the next. If one pays at- 
tention to the experiences of induidual families, 
the orderliness, the stability, and the regularity 
and assurance of employment that are implied by 
the concept of migratory patterns are all cast in 
doubt. After surveying work and migration his- 
tories of indniduals and families, the picture that 
emerges is one of trial and error, of disappoint- 
ment or rebuke here or there, of a great deal of 
frantic mo\ement within the season and from 
one season to the next, most of it based on rumor 
or on the chance that things will prove to be bet- 
ter somewhere else. A few have fairly certain 
work connections, but they are mainly individuals 
and small groups who work in the minor crops 
and in the smaller areas which lie outside the 
paths of the major movements. Within the major 
migratory labor areas, the aggregate movement 
may seem to resemble a pattern, but it is a mis- 
take to assume that the lues of the majority are 
patterned on anything except harsh uncertainty. 

This uncertainty is a double one: (1) There is 
the hazard of whether there will be a crop on 
which to work. (2) There is always doubt 
whether the migrant will get the work he expects 
even if there is a good crop. In consequence, a 
hopeful trek of hundreds of miles may end with 
the crushing discovery that the crop is late or has 
failed or that other migrants have arrived earlier 
and have filled up the available housing and that 
there is no work to be had. The whole system of 
migratory labor is so chaotic and unsystematic 
that a comfortable balance of labor supply and 
demand is rare and unusual. Either surpluses or 
shortages are more normal. 

These hazards and uncertainties help to explain 
why migratory workers earn so much less than 
many people think they ought to. Quite frequent- 
ly, one encounters the belief that migrants in a 
certain pattern should get at least 200 days of em- 
ployment a year. This is arrived at by adding up 
the estimated days of crop activities that lie along 
the route. Unfortunately, this estimate does not 
allow for the many disappointments that befall 
the migrant worker. Actually, according to the 
surveys that have been made, the male adult mi- 
gratory worker who gets more than 100 days of 
farm employment during the year is lucky. And 


many of these are short da\ s that start late or end 
early. 

Migrants do not work at individual jobs like 
tending a machine, or occupying a station on an 
assembly line, or driving a truck. A hundred- 
weight of cotton or a hamper of beans is the 
same whether picked by a child or by an adult 
and earns the same wage. Since farm employers 
and labor contractors seldom exclude women and 
frequently allow children as well, and since the 
family usually needs the earnings, the entire 
family^ often works as a unit. Moreover, except in 
the rare instances of child-care facilities being 
provided, it is easier and safer for children to 
work along with parents than to be left behind m 
camp or in a locked automobile. Children as 
young as seven and eight years of age are often 
found at work in the fields, and child-labor law^s, 
even where they do exist, have proved difficult 
to enforce. 

When crop conditions are favorable and the 
work force of the locality is not diluted with ex- 
cessive labor, the family may make impressue 
earnings Such fortunate experiences are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. When migrants’ 
earnings are systematically investigated and the 
disappointing experiences as well as the favorable 
are brought into the picture, the record is not one 
to evoke envy — not, at least, by prevailing Ameri- 
can standards of income. The most recent national 
survey of migratory labor earnings, made by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for the year 
1949, revealed that average earnings of adult male 
workers were approximately $600 for the year; 
only one out of four earned $1,000 or more. Even 
with such additional earnings as wives and chil- 
dren are able to contribute, the typical family 
earned no more than $1,000. These are gross 
earnings and do not allow for the transportation 
expense incurred in moving about in search of 
work. 

Wage rates to farm labor are higher in the 
North than in the South and also higher in the 
West than in the East. Accordingly earnings in 
Colorado ought to be comparatively favorable. 
Yet, the National Child Labor Committee found, 
in a Colorado study, that 1949 migrant earnings 
from all sources averaged $1,424 a family, “About 
80 out of each 100 families had, somehow, to 
support themselves, travel from job location to job 
location on an annual cash income of less than 
$2,000,” reports the Committee. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. How has the human aspect of industry changed 
during the past fifty years.? 

2. On what basis does Bell raise the objection that 
“there is no \ iew of the larger institutional frame- 
work of our economic system” apparent in recent 
studies conducted on social relations within the 
factory ? 

3. What does Bell mean by “cow-sociology”? 

4. What, according to Arnold, is a “cartel”^ Why 
does he regard it as a dangerous form of organi- 
zation? 

5. In what ways does Arnold say that “free enter- 
prise” is limited m the United States? 


6. What are some of Altmeyer’s suggestions toward 
minimizing poverty? 

7. In what ways should women be regarded as a 
minority group? Can you suggest others than 
those brought out in the Women’s Bureau selec- 
tion? 

8 How does Flowerman answer those who talk 
about the occupational “mal-distribution” of Jews? 

9 How do Haas and Fleming reply to the allega- 
tions that Negroes “have no mechanical apti- 
tudes”? 

10. According to Fuller, what misconceptions arise 
from indicating migratory movements of laborers 
as “patterns” or “streams”? 
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Government and Political Power 


To THE STUDENT o£ social problems, political pow- 
er IS of interest as one of the several expressions 
of social power — expressions which are largely 
convertible from one form to another. Since social 
power is administered — as it must be — by human 
agencies, there is more or less abuse of the control 
of that power. There is more or less of a problem 
situation among the affected groups of people. 

The control of social power politically by politi- 
cal leaders and by businessmen has concerned 
many writers. Blaisdell and Greverus discuss 
briefly the struggle between business and political 
power wielders for the control of the federal gov- 
ernment, for the use of federal agencies to achieve 
their goals. Prentis, as a spokesman for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, worries es- 
pecially about political enterprisers, a tendency 
frequently observed among business enterprisers. 

In the political field, the political specialist is a 
key figure. Whether he is a ward leader, a county 
political chairman, a state boss, or a lobbyist in a 
legislature or in an administrative establishment, 
he is a political specialist with technical ability, 
prestige, and domination which he can sell or use 
for his own purposes. Clugston tells how the 
Kansas City Star merged the business and politi- 
cal bossdoms of Kansas City, Missouri, with the 
fall of Pendergast. He also describes some of the 


purposes that its bossdom has served for the Star 
and affiliated interests. 

As in so many other fields, discrimination 
against minorities because of poverty, among 
other things, is also regarded as a pressing prob- 
lem in the political realm in the United States. 
Waldron describes how a legal aid society at- 
tempts to overcome at least a part of the handi- 
cap suffered by the poor when they have a legal 
problem. 

Since the beginnings of the United States, all 
slightly deviant political philosophies have been 
called ^‘foreign” and attempts made to associate 
them with foreign sources in order to discredit 
them. During recent decades the “red” menace, 
linked chiefly with the U.S.S.R., has occupied un- 
told hours of political and newscasting oratory, 
thousands of columns of editorial comment, car- 
toons, and news stories, and World War II was 
said to have been fought to eliminate the threat 
of “fascism.” Neither the intense anti-red propa- 
ganda nor the war has obliterated these move- 
ments in the United States. It is therefore useful 
to present Schlesmger’s discussion of communism 
in a free society and Cleveland’s plea that in 
avoiding the Communist short cut we not take 
“that other short cut — absolute certainty through 
authoritarian national government.” 


The Control of Social Power 

Donald C. Blaisdell and Jane Greverus 

Donald C. Blaisdell (1899- ), deputy chief, U S Resident Delegation to International Organi- 

zations, Geneva. Chief publications: The Farmer's Sta\^e in World Peace (1935, 1936, 1937), Gov- 
ernment and Agriculture (1940), with Jane Greverus, Economic Power and Political Pressures 
(1941), and “Government under Pressure” (1942). 

The methods by which control of power is to a large extent be ignored, since the public is 
sought are as varied as the groups which seek it. generally too formless, to inchoate, to apply pres- 
The role of the general public in the contest may sure at given points for a given purpose, and is 

From “Economic Power and Political Pressures” (Temporal y National Economic Committee Monograph No. 26), 
Washington. Government Printing Office, 1941, pp. 5-6, 16 
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largely the passive instrument which both busi- 
ness and government use to strengthen their own 
arms, . . . 

The expansion of government activity has been 
along the lines of providing social services favora- 
ble to many groups which would otherwise not 
be furnished at all, and of regulating economic 
activity m the public interest. 

Business, on the other hand, has fought such 
regulation and the expansion of social services, 
and even more bitterly has fought the idea of 
government ownership. The fight occurs largely 
in the political arena, but it does not end with 
the election of Congressmen and Senators. Elec- 
tion is but one phase of the process. The selection 
of candidates, the drafting of platforms, the party 
caucus, all function largely in advance of the legis- 
lative process. Pressures on Congress while legis- 
lating and appropriating, manipulation of law 
enforcement and administration, and use of the 
judicial process to achieve individual or group 
ends, take place during or after the legislative 
process. 

Through the press, public opinion, and pressure 
groups it is possible to influence the political proc- 
ess. While all three of these factors have played a 
part in the process since our beginnings as a na- 
tion, the extent and consciousness of their use has 
grown inordinately. They are employed by all 
contestants in the struggle for control, but reflect 
the viewpoint of business more accurately than 
that of others. . . , 

Among the noteworthy characteristics of the 
struggle for power between government and busi- 
ness are — 

1. The invisibility of most of the action. 

2. The continuity of the struggle. 

3. Its varying intensity, 

4. Its constandy shifting battleground. . . . 

In the contest for domination of public policy, 


four characteristics [of the participants] are [also] 
of primary importance. They are: length of life, 
cohesion, visibility, and resources. Length of life, 
or staying power, is vital because the contest is a 
continuing one, and an organization which con- 
tinues to function over a long period of time gath- 
ers experience, techniques, and familiarity with 
the problems which are probably not shared by 
its opponents. 

Cohesion in an organization makes for mutual 
support, which is invaluable under stress. The 
more an organization suffers from disunity, or 
internal dissension, the less is it able to direct its 
strength toward any particular goal, and the more 
easily its aims are defeated. 

The extent to which the activities of a contest- 
ant, whether it is government or a pressure group, 
are invisible to the general public or to other 
groups often determines the outcome of a particu- 
lar maneuver or a whole phase of the battle. A 
part of the struggle for power is carried on more 
or less openly, although even then it may be dis- 
guised, as propaganda frequently is. Congres- 
sional hearings provide another spotlight. The 
committee meetings in which policies are decided 
are not open to the public, however, a circum- 
stance which fosters invisibility in political action. 

In a conflict between economic and political 
forces it is inevitable that resources should play 
an important part. Propaganda is expensive, law 
suits are expensive, lobbies are expensive. The 
word ‘‘resources’' should, of course, include more 
than money, as there have been occasions when 
money was of no avail against militant groups 
who worked with reforming zeal. The record 
indicates, however, that the side which spends the 
money usually wins the election.^ 


^ See H. D Anderson, Popular Government in Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University Press, 1941. 
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Federal Power and Human Freedom 

H. W. PrentiS/ Jr. 

Henning Webb Prentis, Jr. (1884— ), chairman of the board, Armstrong Cork Co. President, 

National Association of Manufacturers, 1940. 


The only federal powers I have mentioned — 
regulation of interstate commerce, and the au- 
thority to levy taxes — can serve to influence a 
wide sector of man’s activity. If more are needed, 
there are plenty in reserve. Authority to provide 
for the common defense offers wide latitude; the 
power to coin and regulate money can be used 
to influence fiscal policies throughout the entire 
nation; and if there is any truth in the adage 
about the calling of tunes by he who pays the 
piper, a federal government spending ten and 
more billion dollars a year has a reservoir of pow- 
er which it would be difficult to dram dry. That 
reservoir already has been tapped by means of the 
Walsh-Healy Act, through which the government 
as a purchaser specifies certain operating policies 
of those who supply it with goods. There even 
have been attempts made to deny contracts to 
potential suppliers who have had the temerity to 
exercise their legal rights of seeking judicial re- 
view of orders issued by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

Through the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the federal government has its finger on the 
pulse that beats when new enterprises are created 
or when old ones seek to expand. The govern- 
ment’s latent authority to investigate, by means 
of Congressional Committees or even by income 
tax inspectors, needs not even be used to consti- 
tute a potential power of vast import. 

These, then, are those “new instruments of pub- 
lic power” which could be used to provide shack- 
les for the liberties of the people. How far we 
have come to permit such power to rest in any 
hands. 

Our forefathers recognized the tendency of the 
people’s own representatives to assume larger 
powers, in order to satisfy pressure groups or to 
use a short-cut to some desirable end or to 
strengthen their own tenure of authority. That is 


but a manifestation of human nature. The tempta- 
tion to assume these powers lies primarily in the 
economic field, because if attempts were made to 
use them to curtail directly the civil liberties of 
the people — the free press, freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of assemblage, and 
the other human rights which were won by the 
struggles of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers — the 
public’s punishment of such usurpers would be 
immediate. Similarly, if such powers were used 
initially to curtail the people’s right of self-govern- 
ment, public indignation would stop the process 
at Its outset. 

But such is not the case when economic liberty 
is curtailed. Appealing humanitarian purposes al- 
ways can be cited in justification, and yet I con- 
tend that the voluntary sacrifice of freedom in 
this field is as fraught with danger to the con- 
tinuance of our individual liberty as it would be 
in the abandonment of civil rights or representa- 
tive government itself. 

For these three institutions — free enterprise, 
civil and religious liberties, and representative 
government — form the tripod upon which all hu- 
man freedom rests. If the leg of free economic 
enterprise is undermined, government assumes 
such tremendous power over the life of the indi- 
vidual citizen that in its own desire to exercise 
that power effectively, it inevitably must suppress 
all dissident voices and all implements of criti- 
cism. Neither the press nor the pulpit can be 
permitted to restrain the well-intentioned activities 
of an all-powerful state. Education must not en- 
courage people to be analytically critical. The in- 
dividual’s right to speak his own mind must be 
curtailed, and as a final step, his access to the 
ballot box either must be eliminated or made pur- 
poseless, so that the government’s plans need 
meet no obstacles in their course. 

This IS the road ahead when any of our basic 


Excerpt “Negative of the Question, ‘Resolved- That the Power of the Federal Government Be Increased,’ ” Appen- 
dix C, pp. 30-33, in National Association of Manufacturers, Limited Government and Personal Freedom, New York, 
no date, pp 31-33 quoted. Mr, Prentis’s remarks were part of a radio debate November 22, 1940. Reprinted by permis- 
sion. 
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liberties are sacrificed. It is not surprising that we 
will not sacrifice them deliberately. That is not 
our danger. From other countries we have learned 
that individual liberty almost always is extin- 
guished by gradual consent of the people them- 
selves, by their giving up one right after another 
until there has emerged a totalitarian state ruled 
by a dictator or a small group with authority 
equivalent to that of any ancient despotism. 

It is no minor and incidental question that we 
are debating. It reaches to the heart of our herit- 
age of freedom. Throughout human experience, 
where freedom has been partly won and then lost, 
it has been lost sometimes by sudden violence, but 
just as often by gradual surrender 

As a famous Englishman, John Stuart Mill, 
said a century ago, in words that have been echoed 
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by many another philosopher and statesman in 
Europe and America: 

“A people may prefer a free government, but 
if, from indolence, or carelessness, or cowardice, 
or want of public spirit, they are unequal to the 
exertions necessary for preserving it; if they will 
not fight for it when it is directly attacked; if they 
can be deluded by the artifices used to cheat them 
out of It, if by momentary discouragement, or 
temporary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an 
individual, they can be induced to lay their lib- 
erties at the feet even of a great man, or trust him 
with powers which enable him to subvert their in- 
stitutions; in all these cases they are more or less 
unfit for liberty; and though it may be for their 
good to have had it even for a short time, they 
are unlikely long to enjoy it.” 


The Kansas City Version of Political Control 

W. G. Clugston 

W. G. Clugston (1889- ), writer. Principal publications: Animal Crackers (play, 1925); Rascals 

in Democracy (1940); Politics in Kansas (play, 1944); Facts You Should Know About Kansas (1945), 
and Eisenhower for Piesident? (1951). 


The late T. J (Tom) Pendergast is generally 
looked upon as the man who made Kansas City 
notorious for corrupt political bossism. It is true 
that Pendergast built up, under the Democratic 
label, an organization which enabled him to pose 
as the ironfisted dictator of all public affairs, until 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Department of Justice 
sent him to the penitentiary for forgetting to pay 
income taxes on a big insurance graft. All police, 
city hall, and county officials had to bear the 
stamp of his approval. All franchise favors were 
dished out through him; all boodle from public 
improvements and all rake-offs from protected 
vice passed through his hands. 

But, as Lincoln Steffens pointed out in The 
Shame of the Cities, no corrupt city boss ever held 
power for long without a behind-the-scenes al- 
liance with the dominant business and financial 
leaders of the community. In the milieu in which 
It flourished, the Pendergast machine served well 
and faithfully the economic overlords who really 
own and rule Kansas City. 

From earliest days, Kansas City aggressively 


sought to be a favorite trading center and “wild- 
life” playground of the big cattlemen, smalltown 
merchants, oil promoters, gamblers, and funda- 
mentalist soul savers of the Southwest. The ag- 
gressive commercialists who ran the town wanted 
to make sure that none of these free-and-easy 
spenders would be lured to other cities when they 
left home on “business” trips. They wanted a 
wide-open town, with every form of vice and en- 
tertainment easily available. So these purse- 
minded businessmen and civic leaders had a two- 
fold incentive for permitting Pendergast to flour- 
ish and build up a powerful political machine. 
His organization protected them from costly and 
troublesome political upsets, and it provided them 
with a handy straw man to belabor when criticism 
of indecencies became noisy. Whenever reformers 
complained about existing evils and corruptions. 
Old Tom’s gang was blamed. He was piously 
denounced as the entrenched agent of the Devil, 
who had an unbreakable stranglehold on the city. 

Ostensibly, the Star opposed and fought the 
Pendergast machine. But the fact remains that 


From “Kansas Citv Gatcwa\ to What^“ Chap 12, pp. 256-276 in Robert S Allen, cd , Ow Fair City, New Yoik 
Vanguard Press, 1947, pp 272-275 quoted. Reprinted b\ permission. 
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although that machine controlled all the tax agen- 
cies of the city, the records show that neither the 
newspaper nor its millionaire executives ever were 
soaked very hard by the tax collectors. And some 
of Tom’s key henchmen were intimate cronies of 
the Stars top editors. 

After Pendergast finally was convicted and im- 
prisoned by the federal government, the business 
overlords let out loud huzzahs of self-righteous 
acclaim and proclaimed a new day. It was they 
who took over and began runnings things them- 
selves. Under the leadership of the Star they or- 
ganized a Citizens’ Nonpartisan Committee as a 
cover device for their political rule, and Demo- 
crats and Republicans, who knew on which side 
their bread was buttered, climbed on perfumed 
bandwagons. 

Voters were told that the prime objective of 
the new movement was the wiping out of all the 
old evils and corruptions. Most of the gambling 
dens were chased across the state line into Kansas 
City, Kansas, and other forms of vice were given 
to understand they would have to operate more 
discreedy. The old boasting about K, C. being a 
wide-open town became verboten. 

Under the Stars tutelage a new boast was 
adopted, to the effect that Kansas City had be- 
come one of the most virtuous, law-abiding and 
God-fearing communities in the country. To pro- 
vide some basis of fact for this hoopla, the new 
regime did suppress some of the most outrageous 
vices, grafts, and rake-offs, and many small home- 
owners were given long overdue tax adjustments. 
But behind this facade of sanctimonious respecta- 
bility the Roberts-Kemper-Nichols * leadership 
forged on Kansas City the iron chains of a 


* ‘The reprebentatives of three Kansas families, all of 
whom got their start working with or under [William 
Rockhill] Nelson, joined forces after his death and 
achieved a domination of the city even more complete 
than his.” — p. 272 Nelson was founder, long-time editor, 
and publisher of the Star, which with its morning edition 
is the only daily general newspaper in Kansas City. — Ed^. 


crushing and reprehensible business hegemony 
that is stifling every form of liberal thought and 
action. 

There are few if any other great American 
centers of population where these tactics have 
been as successful as in Kansas City. With the 
most powerful radio station in the area and a 
complete monopoly of the press in their posses- 
sion, the masters of the Star have been able to 
suppress virtually every independent movement 
and cause. Working hand in glove with the 
Kemper financial interests and cheek by jowl with 
the Nichols promotional schemes, the Star has 
been able to control and direct every form of civic 
activity from the Chamber of Commerce to the 
City Hall. No local movement can hope to suc- 
ceed without Its blessing and approval. Often, it 
has exercised this power far beyond local con- 
fines. In 1936, the Sta\ and its bulky Roy Roberts 
saddled on the Republican Party Alf M. Landon 
as its candidate for President, and in 1944 they 
had a big hand in the sordid behind-the-scenes 
machinations that put Harry S, Truman on the 
Democratic ticket and thus in the White House. 

Millions throughout the Missouri Valley have 
been led into such muddled, confused thinking by 
the Star that they have often been unable to see 
where their own best interests lie. The area’s at- 
titude toward establishment of a Missouri Valley 
Authority similar to T.V.A is an outstanding ex- 
ample of this. Kansas City pays more for electric- 
ity than many other cities its size. It has been 
demonstrated that the people of Missouri and 
Kansas would save forty million dollars a year if 
they had a Missouri Valley Authority to serve 
them. But despite all this, Kansas City has been 
made the hotbed of opposition to a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority, with the Star never letting up cru- 
sading against it. And newspapers, public offi- 
cials, and local businessmen throughout Kansas 
and Western Missouri have, with rare exceptions, 
been browbeaten, hoodwinked, and worse into 
echoing the Star's jeremiad in defense of the 
power trusts. 
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Poor Man's Justice 

Webb Waldron 

Webb Waldron (1882-1945), magazine editor and writer Chief works: The Road to the Wofld 
(1922); We Explore the G^eat La\es (1923); ShanJ^hn (1925); Blue Glatnour (1929); Fortunate 
Isle (1934); Uncharted (1936); with Paul Starrett, Cha^iging the Sl^ylme (1938); and Ameticafis 
(1941). 


A legal aid society is the bargain basement of 
its profession. Its doors are always open to clients 
unable to pay for a lawyer. This has been true 
for two thirds of a century in the case of the New 
York Society, the oldest in the network of such 
organizations which now span the continent. Last 
year the New York Legal Aid Society represented 
more than 32,000 persons in cases ranging from 
an 80-cent wage claim to criminal actions for 
grand larceny and manslaughter. Yet the fee 
asked of all clients was the same: “Fifty cents — 
and if you can’t afford that, we’ll take your case 
anyway.” 

In sixty-six years the Society has given legal aid 
to a million and a quarter persons — all sorts of 
people with all sorts of woes. A boy from Kansas, 
starving and friendless, wounded when he at- 
tempted suicide and then cast into the Tombs for 
having concealed weapons, ... A low-paid work- 
er caught between a landlord threatening eviction 
and an installment selling firm threatening crimi- 
nal prosecution if he moves his cheap furniture. 
... A woman seeking her freedom from a man 
incurably insane. . . . And today, as twenty-five 
years ago, soldiers and sailors caught in some sort 
of jam. 

They come in a steady stream to the Society’s 
offices. The 50-cent retainer fees hardly pay the 
telephone bill. Most of the financial support comes 
from the lawyers of New York — their practical 
way of serving the law’s ideal of an even break for 
every human being, regardless of his station in 
life. 

The New York Society, not only the oldest but 
the largest of 134 legal aid societies in the United 
States, has twenty-two full time salaried attorneys 
on its staff. Many prominent lawyers annually 
volunteer to try, free, several criminal cases. Junior 
attorneys from the city’s finest firms work one 
month a year as voluntary defenders, their salaries 


paid by their employers. All maintain the highest 
professional standards and the utmost thorough- 
ness in preparing cases. 

Well Worth the Effort Legal Aid Society law- 
yers have a sympathetic understanding of the 
troubles of ordinary people. A navy man is mar- 
ried to a girl who had a child by another man 
He wants to adopt the little boy and give him his 
name. Someone has told him that the Society can 
help. A staff lawyer helps the anxious couple to 
put through the adoption. In the process he man- 
ages to make the man feel that he is doing a swell 
thing, and sends him away in a glow of good 
feeling. “This kind of work gives us special pleas- 
ure,” says the attorney. “We’re helping to build 
something — a family, a secure future for a child.” 

Marie, aged twenty, comes to the Society in 
distress and fright. She has been fired from her 
job in a war plant because she cannot prove her 
citizenship. Her father brought her to America 
when she was a baby, but disappeared when she 
was in her teens. Since then she has been on her 
own. Is she a citizen or not”^ Her livelihood is at 
stake. A Legal Aid Society attorney tracks down 
Marie’s father, finds that he became a citizen 
when Marie was thirteen, which automatically 
made her a citizen, too. So the Society promptly 
gets her a certificate of derivatne citizenship; 
thankfully Marie goes back to her job. 

Investigation shows that in the United States 
more than half of all claims under $100 are aban- 
doned because the claimant fears a lawyer’s fee 
would eat up the whole sum. Last year the So- 
ciety collected $58,318.23 for its clients. Broken 
down into items of a few dollars each for thou- 
sands of poor people, this becomes a significant 
symbol of justice confirmed. 

No case is too trivial for the Legal Aid Society. 
Susie, a domestic, worked five days and should 
have been paid $5.80. Instead she received only 


From Swvey Giaphic, 31 (1942). 590-591. Reprinted by permission. 
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$5, The Society wrote several letters to the em- 
ployer and finally got the 80 cents. Naturally 
Susie was not asked to pay even the 50-cent re- 
tainer fee. 

Many more Legal Aid Society cases are settled 
over the phone or by letter than before a judge. 
The ability and disinterestedness of the attorneys 
are so well known that defendants often prefer to 
settle rather than fight them in court. 

Tom, a dishwasher, was bilked of |1.25 — a 
day’s pay. A phone call to the employer got the 
money and a few days later Tom sent in his 50- 
cent fee with a letter of thanks. “We didn’t want 
to take It,” says Louis Fabricant, Legal Aid So- 
ciety attorney-in-chief, “but he didn’t give us his 
return address. Yet realizing that he felt impelled 
to send it was a rich reward for us all.” 

Recently the Society received a touching appeal 
from a thirteen-year-old girl who was being 
graduated from grammar school. Her parents 
were on relief — a fact she had managed to conceal 
from her classmates — and they could not afford 
to buy her a white dress for graduation. The girl 
knew that in the city treasury to be held until she 
became of age was a little money awarded her 
years before as damages in an accident case. She 
wrote to the Society, asking what could be done. 

At the suggestion of a Legal Aid Society Law- 
yer with a daughter of his own, the Surrogate’s 
Court gravely decided that the purchase of a 
white dress, shoes, slip and hair-bow was an 
eminendy justifiable demand on the funds in the 
treasury of the City of New York. A good deal of 
trouble to save a girl’s pride, perhaps, but the So- 
ciety felt it was well worth the effort. 

No Personal Axe to Grind. In taking care not 
to accept clients who really can afford a lawyer, a 
rather flexible dividing line is employed. This line 
is a weekly income of p5 for a single person, or 
$40 for a family. Men in uniform, free service al- 
ways. Registration cards of applicants usually 
read: Property — none; Wages — $10, $15, $18 a 
week; Rent — $12, $15, $20 a month. Sometimes 
the Society is imposed on by people who falsify 
this information, but the occasions are rare. 

Lately the Legal Aid Society has been of im- 
mense help to men in the armed forces. Under the 
terms of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940, the man in uniform was endlessly har- 
assed by landlords, merchants and loan companies 
unless his debts dated from before October 17, 
1940. A new amendment to the act — drawn up in 
part by the Society’s lawyers — now gives the serv- 


ice man a moratorium on debts incurred right up 
to the date of induction. But there still are many 
technical steps through which soldiers and sailors 
need guidance. 

A Legal Aid Society attorney never promotes 
a trial when there is no convincing defense. In- 
stead, in criminal cases, he does his best to get a 
confession; by throwing himself on the mercy of 
the court the defendant almost always gets a 
much lighter sentence than if he had been tried 
and found guilty. “And furthermore,” says Ed- 
ward R. Tighe, head of the Society’s criminal 
branch, “confession is the first step toward recti- 
tude. All sorts of helping hands stretch out to the 
man who admits his guilt.” 

There have been numerous cases of convicted 
innocent men freed through the efforts of the So- 
ciety. Recently a man, accused of swindling a 
Johns Hopkins professor, swore that he had been 
staying in a Detroit rooming house on the day of 
the crime. The Society attorney got photostatic 
copies of the rooming house register showing the 
defendant’s signature, yet the jury chose to believe 
the professor’s testimony and found the accused 
man guilty. The judge and district attorney in 
the case were so impressed by the Society’s de- 
fense, however, that each sent a detective to De- 
troit to investigate further. Both came back with 
affidavits that the man actually had been seen at 
the rooming house on the date in question. The 
verdict was set aside. 

Courts treat Legal Aid lawyers with special re- 
spect. They know that these men have no personal 
axe to grind, that their sole interest is in defend- 
ing the legitimate rights of their clients. 

Nationwide Legal Aid. The Society’s fight for 
equal justice runs back to 1876, when a handful 
of public-spirited German-Amencan citizens 
banded together to provide free legal advice for 
immigrant fellow-countrymen who often were 
cheated or jailed through their ignorance of our 
language and laws. Soon this group made its fa- 
cilities available to all poor people. Carl Schurz, 
Elihu Root, and Theodore Roosevelt were among 
the early directors of what, in 1896, became the 
present Society. Its growing success spread the 
idea nationwide. 

The 133 similar legal aid organizations 
throughout the United States last year handled 
295,251 cases and collected $611,844 for their 
clients. These far-flung units frequendy cooper- 
ate. A few years ago a man in Utah was killed 
crossing railroad tracks outside the plant where 
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he worked. The Utah Industrial Commission 
awarded his widow damages, but the company 
appealed to the state Supreme Court. The Salt 
Lake City Leg;al Aid Society won the case for the 
widow. The company then appealed to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The Salt Lake City group wired 
a lawyer in the Boston Legal ^id Society who 
was especially skilled in workmen’s compensation 
cases. He went to Washington, found the papers 
from Utah waiting for him, worked night and 
day for three days preparing his case, then pre- 
sented it before the Supreme Court. The Court 
sustained the widow’s claim. 

The New York Society is constantly striving to 
prevent evils by campaigning for new and better 
laws. The Small Claims Court, first established in 
New York in 1934 and widely copied since then, 
was sponsored by the Legal A.id Society. The 
New York State installment legislation of 1942, 
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eliminating weasel-worded small-print clauses in 
selling contracts, was another clearcut victory for 
the Society, which enlisted the cooperation of the 
leading installment merchants. The Society has 
also been behind various laws against loan sharks. 

Legal Aid Society lawyers keep urging their 
clients: “Consult us before you borrow money, 
sign papers, or take any other legal step. Our ad- 
vice IS free and it may save you trouble later.” 

The Legal Aid Society is the only law office in 
New York where business never falls off. The 
slack summer months of the ordinary barrister’s 
office are unknown, for the Society’s twenty-two 
lawyers are busier than ever handling the flow of 
about 150 new applicants every day. For these 
little men with big problems, the Legal Aid So- 
ciety IS turning “Equal Justice for All” from a 
copybook phrase into reality. 


What About Communism? 

Arthur M. Schlesinger/ Jr. 

Arthur M. Schlesmger, Jr. (1917- ), associate professor of history, Harvard University. Prin- 

cipal works: The Vital Center (1949) and, with R H. Rovere, The Geneial and the Pyesident 
(1951). 


The existence of a group like the American 
Communists poses diflEcult questions to a free so- 
ciety. The American people have been debating 
these questions for years, in many cases without 
reaching settled conclusions. Such complex prob- 
lems cannot be solved here. But^ in order to aid 
the reader in formulating his own answers, a 
number of considerations are set forth in the fol- 
lowing pages, which should be borne in mind in 
any discussion of the problems of Communism 
and free society. 

The word “Communist” has a specific mean- 
ing. It means a member of the Communist party. 
The word “fellow traveler” also has a specific 
meaning It means a man who, without being an 
actual party member, follows the party line faith- 
fully, especially on questions of foreign policy. In 
responsible discussion these words should be used 
in these senses, and no other. But the problem is 
rendered more difficult by the fact that many con- 
servatives are less interested in identifying genu- 


ine Communists than in smearing liberals as 
Communists, and by the additional fact that 
many Communists and fellow travelers do their 
best to conceal their political affiliations. The 
question then arises: is there any way in which 
Communists and fellow travelers who pose as 
ordinary liberals can be fairly reliably detected.^ 

Some people say that all radicals or dissenters 
are actual or potential Communists or fellow 
travelers. If a person denounces the capitalist sys- 
tem or race discrimination or the repression of 
civil liberties, these people argue, he is “practi- 
cally” a Communist. 

Others argue, however, that to use Commu- 
nism so loosely is to make the word meaningless. 
Many radicals, they point out, are as profoundly 
anti-Communist as are conservatives. Socialists, 
for example, oppose the capitalist system, and 
political repression; yet they believe in democracy, 
civil freedom and constitutional processes; and 
they are deeply hostile to the Communists. In 


From “What About Communism^” 5th ed , Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 164, 1954, pp. 23—24, 25-32. 
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Europe today the Socialists are a fundamental 
part of the anti-Communist coalition. It is in the 
countries where the Socialists are strongest — Brit- 
ain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Aus- 
tria — that the Communists are weakest. 

How, then, to identify the Communist^ The 
point to remember, this second group argues, is 
that Communists are not to be defined primarily 
by their attitude toward capitalism; since many 
people criticize capitalism who detest Commu- 
nism. Orthodox Communists are to be defined 
primarily by their attitude toward capitalism plus 
their attitude toward the US.S.R. — by the con- 
sistent shifts of their political line in obedience to 
the policy of the Soviet Union. Fellow travelers 
are similarly to be defined by their acceptance of 
the thesis of Soviet infallibility in foreign affairs. 

If you find a man who believed strongly in col- 
lective security until August 1939, who then be- 
came an isolationist until June 1941, who then de- 
manded a second front, and who now opposes 
the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Pact, 
inveighs against Tito and supports the Progres- 
sive Party — if he meets not just one but all of 
these tests — then it is fairly safe to assume that 
you have found at least a reliable fellow trav- 
eler. . . . 

In the recent court trial the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party contended that it was a peaceful and 
constitutional party, dedicated to non-violent 
change. The government contended that the lead- 
ers of the party taught and advocated the meth- 
ods of violent revolution. The jury decided in 
favor of the government. The case has been ap- 
pealed and will not be settled finally until the 
Supreme Court passes upon the constitutionality 
of the Smith Act under which the Communist 
leaders were indicted. 

Other commentators have taken a position mid- 
way between that of the Communists and of the 
Department of Justice. They argue that the atti- 
tude of the Communist leaders toward violence 
has been entirely opportunistic. The American 
Communists have advocated violent revolution, 
they claim, when the Soviet Union was ordering 
a policy of revolutionary extremism, and they 
have stopped advocating violent revolution when 
the Soviet Union called for a united front policy. 
While the Communists certainly have no objec- 
tion in principle to the overthrow of governments 
by force, this does not necessarily mean that revo- 
lution IS their specific policy at any given moment. 

These commentators make one other point: 


there is a profound difference from the viewpoint 
of law between an abstract belief in the inevita- 
bility, or even the desirability, of revolution, on 
the one hand, and concrete conspiratorial prepa- 
rations for a revolutionary coup on the other. 
Thus Thomas Jefferson could speak of the use- 
fulness of periodic revolution. Abraham Lincoln 
wrote, “This country with its institutions belongs 
to the people who inhabit it. Whenever they shall 
grow weary of the existing government, they can 
exercise their constitutional right of amending it, 
or their revolutionary right to dismember or over- 
throw it.’' John Dulles declared in 1949, “I don’t 
believe that we need to have a violent revolution 
certainly not today. The people still have it in 
their power peacefully to check this thing, (stat- 
ism) but if we don’t do it and do it soon we will 
have to fight our way back, as Thomas Jefferson 
said, through revolution ” 

Such statements as these, whether uttered by 
conservatives or by Communists, are quite differ- 
ent from the storing of arms, the secret drills, the 
clandestine preparations for military action, “The 
wide difference between advocacy and incitement, 
between preparation and attempt, between assem- 
bling and conspiracy, must be borne in mind,” 
Justice Brandeis has written. In general, Ameri- 
can law has sought to stop, not unpopular 
thoughts, but illegal acts. 

In order to avoid registration as foreign agents 
under the Voorhis Act, the American Communist 
Party disaffiliated itself in 1940 from the Comin- 
tern. The Communists claim today that they are 
serving the best interests of the American work- 
ing class; and that the best way of serving work- 
ing class interest anywhere is to protect and ad- 
vance the cause of the Soviet Union. The Ameri- 
can Communists are no more bound to the de- 
cisions of Moscow, they contend, than American 
Roman Catholics are to the decisions of Rome. 

Others, assert, however, that the Communist 
leaders in this country have acted effectively as 
agents of the Soviet Union from the day the first 
Comintern representative disembarked in New 
York, and that the relationship of blind obedience 
to every new phase of Soviet policy was not al- 
tered in the slightest by the formal act of disaffili- 
ation from the Comintern in 1940, nor by the 
dissolution of the Comintern itself in 1943. On 
this basis, some people argue that the leaders of 
the party, at least, should be required to register 
under the Voorhis Act. The case of the Commu- 
nists and Moscow is distinguished from that of 
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the Catholics and Rome by pointing out that 
Catholic discipline is much less taut and all-em- 
bracing than Communist discipline. A Catholic, 
as a citizen, must make decisions of living based 
on conscience and free will. Only under very 
grave circumstances is he excommunicated. Thus 
Catholics could write to Cardinal Spellman criti- 
cizing his attacks on Mrs. Roosevelt without fear 
of penalty, whereas Communists who had dis- 
sented from the party leadership in such a man- 
ner would be expelled. 

It is not clear, however, that all ordinary Com- 
munists are to be considered as agents of foreign 
governments. “When we speak of the Communist 
party as a conspiracy directed by Moscow,” ex- 
Communist Louis Budenz recently said, “we can- 
not realistically accuse every individual rank-and- 
file Communist of being consciously in that con- 
spiracy.” Many were attracted by Communist 
cries against social injustice, only to discover that 
they were involved in defending even greater in- 
justices. “This belated realization,” says Budenz, 
“is the reason why there are thousands of ex- 
Communists in America today, and why the turn- 
over in Red Membership is so high.” 

The Communist themselves, and some non- 
Commumst Americans, are bitterly critical of 
“red-baiting” — that is, attacks on Communists 
and the identification and exposure of Communist 
or pro-Communist activity. To attack Commu- 
nism in any way, it is said, is to weaken the cause 
of liberalism and to play into the hands of the 
fascists. 

Other Americans, however, inquire with skep- 
ticism why the Communists should be granted an 
immunity from criticism which the Communists 
would concede to no other group in society. Re- 
publican-baiting, Democrat-baiting, Catholic-bait- 
ing and so on seem to be fine from the Commu- 
nist viewpoint; so why should an exception be 
made for Communist-baiting.? The attempt to 
forestall anti-Communist activity, then, is held to 
be a strategy of defense rather than the applica- 
tion of any general principle. Moreover, agree- 
ment to this strategy, it is pointed out, means 
agreement to the general proposition that Amer- 
ica is doomed to the choice between Communism 
and fascism, and that therefore to hurt one is to 
help the other. America is not condemned to so 
bleak a choice, these people argue; the proper 
American liberal position is to offer rigorous op- 
position to both Communism and fascism. 

The problem is very different, however, when 
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non-Communist liberals are denounced as Com- 
munists by individuals opposed to all non-con- 
formist or unpopular views. A democracy deals 
with Communism by responsible debate and fac- 
tual exposure. The method of the witch-hunt, 
with its reckless denunciations and unsubstanti- 
ated accusations, is generally adopted by those 
less interested in preserving a free society against 
Communism than in silencing all persons who 
disagree with them at whatever cost to freedom. 
These methods, especially when employed from 
the ambush of congressional immunity, are some- 
times almost as dangerous to democracy as the 
methods of the Communists themselves. 

Some people argue that the Communists have 
forfeited all claim to democratic treatment in this 
country, and that the interests of national security 
and of the preservation of freedom require that 
the Communist Party be outlawed. 

Other equally patriotic Americans, including 
[Ex-] President Truman, [Ex-]Governor Thom- 
as E. Dewey and FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
have opposed this proposal. They have opposed it 
in part because such action, short of a situation of 
genuine national emergency, would be contrary 
to the American tradition of civil freedom. They 
have opposed it in part also on practical grounds. 
When the Communist Party of Canada was out- 
law'ed, Its leaders, after a due interval, set up a 
new party, called it the “Labor Progressive Party” 
and set it to doing business at the same old stand. 
The opponents of the illegalization of the Com- 
munist Party argue that such action has little ef- 
fect unless accompanied by an arrest of the party’s 
leaders and active members. Otherwise all that is 
oudawed is a name; and, at the same time, the 
Communists are provided with an issue tailor 
made to win them the sympathy of many Ameri- 
cans who see no national emergency justifying so 
sharp a contraction of political freedom. 

Some argue that it is foolish to grant the Com- 
munists full freedom of action, when their only 
object is to use freedom in order to destroy it. 
Wherever they have achieved power, it is pointed 
out, they have swiftly crushed out the right of 
political opposition. Why should we guarantee 
them the rights which they concede to no one 
else? Why should we give them the slightest op- 
portunity to gain power in the U. S. and destroy 
freedoms for the rest of us.? Thus many who do 
not advocate the open illegalization of the Com- 
munist Party feel that Communist activity should 
be weighted down by various legal disabilities, as 
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provided in the McCarran Act, so as to preserve 
the general freedom of society. 

The opponents of such proposals reply that our 
whole traditional conception of free society is 
based on a belief in the free competition of ideas. 
This does not mean, it is argued, just competition 
among the ideas we happen to like. Such a pro- 
cedure would give the “we” group — i.e., whatever 
group happens to have power at a given moment 
— altogether too much control over the mind of 
the country. Hence basic to the conception of free 
society is what might be called the right to hold 
loathsome ideas. As Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once said, “We should be eternally vigi- 
lant against attempts to check the expression of 
opinions that we loathe and believe to be fraught 
with death, unless they so imminently threaten 
immediate interference with the lawful and press- 
ing purposes of the law that an immediate check 
is required to save the country.” 

The question to be faced, this group argues, is: 
in view of the Korean crisis is the present danger 
to our country from the Communist Party great 
enough to outweigh the dangers involved in the 
departure from our traditional principles of civil 
freedom Do its ideas “so imminently threaten 
immediate interference with the lawful and 
pressing purposes of the law that an immediate 
check is required to save the country”? 

This test, as established by the Supreme Court, 
is known as the “clear and present danger” test. 
This phrase means that free speech can properly 
be suppressed only when it creates a clear and 
present danger, not just of changing some one’s 
mind, but of bringing about “substantive evils” 
which the government may constitutionally seek 
to prevent. “It is only the present danger of im- 
mediate evil or an intent to bring it about,” wrote 
Justice Holmes, “that warrants Congress in set- 
ting a limit to the expression of opinion.” “If 
there be time to expose through discussion the 
falsehoods and fallacies,” added Justice Brandeis, 
“to avert the evil by the processes of education, 
the remedy to be applied is more speech, not en- 
forced silence. Only an emergency can justify re- 
pression.” 

Does this mean that we are helpless before a 
conspiracy? Of course not, this group argues. 
Those who commit acts in violation of law must 
be swifdy punished. But having an ugly idea is 
not an act in violation of law. And trying to sup- 
press that idea is really a vote of no-confidence in 
the strength of one’s own democratic ideas. Does 


the present emergency, they ask, justify embark- 
ing on a national program of repression.? 

Some people argue that, so long as membership 
in the Communist Party is legal, Communists 
should be allowed to work for the government 
like any other citizens. Even if it might not al- 
ways be wise to employ Communists, they add, 
the policy of ferreting them out through investi- 
gation does far more harm than the presence of 
a few Communists would do. Loyalty investiga- 
tions, they say, turn quickly into witch hunts 
which drive able men out of government and 
place a premium on timidity and mediocrity. 

But others contend that on the contrary, the 
right to work for the government is not one of 
the necessary rights of citizenship. “The peti- 
tioner may have a constitutional right to talk 
politics,” observed Justice Holmes in deciding the 
case of a policeman who had lost his job for po- 
litical reasons, “but he has no constitutional right 
to be a policeman.” And clearly, the first condi- 
tion of government employment is loyalty. As 
Roger Baldwin, former head of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, has put it, “A superior 
loyalty to a foreign government disqualifies a citi- 
zen for service to ours.” 

It IS conceded that difficult problems arise with 
the application of this principle. Determinations 
of disloyalty are hard to make. Most people would 
agree that the witch-hunt approach to questions 
of loyalty in the government service can only re- 
sult in injury to innocent people, confusion and 
demoralization. Most of these evils could be 
avoided if loyalty investigations were limited to 
jobs genuinely related to the national security, 
and if the individual against whom the charges 
are made were granted the full and customary 
protections of Anglo-Saxon justice. In this way 
the essential goals of civil freedom and national 
security could both be safeguarded. 

Those who would exclude Communists as 
teachers in institutions of higher learning argue 
that a university is a community of scholars ded- 
icated to free and disinterested inquiry; that intel- 
lectual integrity is incompatible with undeclared 
or unknown loyalties; and that Communists by 
definition are thus disqualified from membership 
in an intellectual community. They argue further 
that it has always been a prime Communist ob- 
jective to gain influence over the youth of the 
country. 

Those who oppose the policy of exclusion argue 
that the benefits which a university might derive 
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from expelling Communists would be less than 
the disadvantages entailed by setting in motion 
the whole appalling machinery of investigation, 
detection and trial. They point out that it is possi- 
ble for teachers to be Communists without in- 
doctrinating their students with Communism, 
Where the “clear and present danger” test might 
justify loyalty checks in government, these per- 
sons say, it does not justify them in the colleges. 
The small number of pro-Communist teachers in 
the colleges, it is said, have had no kind of im- 
pact sufficient to provoke such drastic counter- 
measures; nor do they present any specific danger 
to national security. 

Some people draw a distinction between col- 
leges and pre-college education. In college the 
student is relatively mature; he is exposed to sev- 
eral different teachers; he can benefit by the cross- 
currents of opinion. In lower schools, however, 
the student is less mature and often is exposed to 
only a single teacher. In such circumstances, some 
people feel, measures should be taken particularly 
in the public schools, to insure that the immature 
student not be influenced by anti-Catholic, anti- 
semitic or pro-Communist teachers. Others con- 
tinue to feel, however, that even m the lower 


schools the disadvantages of the machinery of de- 
tection outweigh the advantages gained in ridding 
the schools of a few harmful individuals. 

Some feel that Commumsm can only be met in 
the last resort by police measure directed to the 
detention of Communist leaders, the break-up of 
the party and the suppression of their means of 
propaganda and political action. 

Others feel that this approach treats symptoms, 
not causes. The symptoms must certainly be 
treated, particularly if they threaten to infect all 
of society; but this is not enough. The basic ap- 
peal of Communism, they feel, comes from the 
existence of poverty and injustice and from the 
frustration, drabness and insecurity of life for 
many people in our society. In the long run, they 
argue, we can defeat Communism in our midst 
only by removing the internal sources of its ap- 
peal. This means constructing a society of our 
own in w^hich people will feel free, secure and 
strong — a society capable, moreover, of protecting 
itself against the external threat of aggression. 
Only by giving all those who dwell in our society 
a vigorous sense of belonging to it — of vital mem- 
bership in It — can we finally destroy the roots of 
Communist power. 


Loyalty, Security, and the ‘Tolerant Center** 

Harlan Cleveland 

Harlan Cleveland (1918- ), executive editor, The Reporter, 


I was visited the other day by a young man 
just home from fighting in Korea, who is looking 
for a job. He has college behind him, and two 
years in the Marines besides. His question was 
simple: “I’ve been offered a job in Washington,” 
he said. “Should I take it.?” 

I thought back to the time when I had left 
school, when coming down to Washington 
seemed the obvious thing to do. I didn’t remem- 
ber having asked anybody that question in just 
that way. So I said, “Sure. Why not?” But I 
wasn’t going to get off that easily. 

“What about this security thing?” he asked. It 
took me an hour to reply, and I wrestled with my 
conscience every step of the way. 


First of all, I said, it will take you anywhere 
from three to six months to get cleared. But that’s 
the least of your worries. 

Second, you’ll find you never are really cleared. 
At any moment you may become a “controver- 
sial” character. This can happen without your do- 
ing or saying anything you regard as controver- 
sial, since there is no way to guarantee that in- 
formers against you have a responsible regard for 
the truth. Since you will not be told what the 
nameless accuser has said, you will find it practi- 
cally impossible to refute it, or even to find out 
whom you should refute it to. 

If anybody ever does drop anything “deroga- 
tory” into your file, there’s no way to get it out 


From “Loyalty, Security, and the ‘Tolerant Center,’ ” an address by Harlan Cleveland at the Sixth National Con- 
ference on Civil Liberties of National Civil Liberties Clearing House, Washington, D. C., March 19, 1954, as printed 
in The Repoitei. 
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You can try burying it under a mountain of con- 
trary testimony, but that’s dangerous too; people 
have been fired for having a “voluminous security 
file” even after they had been cleared. 

Third, suppose you do get into what is called, 
in whispers, “security trouble.” You can hardly 
expect your boss to support you, with three Con- 
gressional committees ready to accuse him of 
coddling you if he does. Moreover, you’ll find that 
the system set up to adjudicate your case is not 
judicial. Scott McLeod has explained it very hon- 
esdy, this way: “Our Anglo-Saxon judicial system 
goes back through the centuries, and common 
law has been developed all through that time. 
The integrity-security system goes back to April 
of ’47, and we’ve had very litde experience with 
it. . . . We are not trying to punish him for some 
act he has committed in the past. ... We are 
trying to protect the Government from what may 
occur in the future. Since you can’t prove future 
behavior — future acts are not susceptible to pres- 
ent proof — there is no proof in this system. It’s 
not a judicial system.” 

Pursuant to this principle, you can be declared 
ineligible for Government employment on the 
basis of (these are Vice-President Nixon’s words) 
files showing that they contain “information indi- 
cating subversive activities or associations” or “in- 
formation indicating untrustworthiness, drunken- 
ness, mental instability or possible exposure to 
blackmail.” Don’t ask, “What information 
Don’t ask, “In whose opinion does the informa- 
tion indicate these things.^” Such questions are 
taboo. 

Fourth, you’ll find its even dangerous to resign. 
Some politician, or a security officer with a yen 
to get into politics, may claim later that you were 
fired as a traitor, a pervert, a drunk, or a blabber- 
mouth — he doesn’t know which, but it doesn’t 
matter, because the American people don’t want 
any of those kinds of security risks in their Gov- 
ernment. If you look for a job outside the Gov- 
ernment, your new employer will wonder 
whether you’re a security risk, and it will be up 
to you to prove you’re not. A friend of mine, re- 
turning recendy from an overseas assignment, 
told me proudly last week that he had been care- 
ful to build up a large file of documentary proof 
that he had really resigned! 

Fifth, if you are unfortunate enough to have to 
write down your views about policy, you will 
have to learn to be a master of ambiguity. You 
will stay away from predictions and judgments 


about matters on which you can be proved wrong 
by events. You will also avoid predicting an un- 
pleasant event that does come true, lest you be 
held responsible. 

Sixth, if you raise any question about these 
matters, you’ll be told it’s a privilege and not a 
right to work for the Government. But if you 
leave the Government, you’ll find that most pri- 
vate companies and most umversioes and founda- 
tions have some sort of security system too, es- 
pecially if they have dealings with the Govern- 
ment or are seeking business that is ultimately 
financed, one way or another, by the Government. 

My young friend stopped me. “Does that 
mean,” he asked, “that it’s a privilege and not a 
right to work anywhere"^” Maybe there’s a good 
answer to that one, but I didn’t think of it then 
and I haven’t thought of it yet. Instead I went on. 

If, finally, you manage to remain non-contro- 
versial with respect to your actions, and to look 
sufficiently harmless with respect to your future 
behavior, you may rise to the top of the civil 
service. But if the precedent set by this Adminis- 
tration is any guide to its successors, you will have 
to leave the Government just when you have had 
enough experience to be really useful m a policy 
making position — because a new Administration 
will come in and it can’t afford to have a “hold- 
over” carry its appropriation request up to Capitol 
Hill. 

You can avoid most of these dangers only in 
one way: by deciding from the outset that your 
job is political, and getting in solid with the right 
Senators and Congressmen. You may thereby help 
to break down the internal discipline of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, and to eat away the principle of 
the separation of powers. But there’s safety in it 
for you — if not for the nation. 

So ended the lesson to my young Korean vet- 
eran. Should I, in all honesty, have said less.'’ And 
if the balance of joys and sorrows in the Federal 
service has changed so much in fifteen years, what 
poison IS It that has infected us so^ 

Is the trouble Communism, or McCarthyism, or 
what.? The front pages are so preoccupied these 
days with the Senator and his curious associates 
that we are tempted to lay at his door all the folly 
and unreason of our time, and to blame him be- 
sides for the deep uncertainties that sit in our own 
souls. He and others less flamboyant are certainly 
transmission belts for more than their share of 
confusion. But he is a latecomer. The Commu- 
nists have been planting fear and suspicion and 
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bitter controversy among us for a couple of dec- 
ades, and even they didn’t start it. 

As far as our generation is concerned, the story 
can be said to begin with those two massive events 
of the 1930s: the Great Depression, and our col- 
lective discovery that we, the last great isolation- 
ists, were thoroughly part of the world, and for 
good. These events seem to have caused the pro- 
found uncertainties among us. People came to feel 
that they were being kicked around by forces be- 
yond their control, that our supposedly sovereign 
national state was suddenly unable to cope with 
the big decisions: boom or slump, peace or war. 
Somehow our history hadn’t prepared us for the 
blind irrationality of events, for the feeling that 
we had been sucked into some gigantic game of 
roulette, with our own destiny as the stake. 

In Europe a search had already begun for short 
cuts to some foolproof system that would make 
the affairs of men comfortably predictable again. 
Two kinds of short cuts emerged: the Communist 
kind and the Fascist kind. One rested its doctrine 
on absolute, universal laws of history; the other 
sought its absolute in the frame of the national 
state. Both swept away the sovereignty of the 
individual, and replaced it with the sovereignty 
of a governmental apparatus. 

In the midst of our confusion, it was the Com- 
munists who first set out to gain power at any 
cost. 

Lenin had said: “We must be ready to employ 
trickery, deceit, lawbreaking, withholding and 
concealing truth.” 

Lenin had said: “We can and must write . . . 
in a language which sows among the masses 
hate, revulsion, scorn and the like toward those 
of differing opinions.” 

Lenin had said. “We must train men and 
women who will devote to the revolution, not 
merely their spare evenings, but the whole of 
their lives.” 

So the Communists — starting something that 
was new and different in our free society — 
adopted a strategy of two-faced lives, of deception 
and fraud and double-dealing. They set out to dis- 
solve the “stickum” that holds us together, to boil 
away the glue of mutual trust that lies at the core 
of our morale as a nation. 

Many Americans believed, at first, that the 
Communists were moving toward the same goals 
of social progress and human freedom as the rest 
of us, only they were disagreeably rough in the 
way they went about it. They were supposed to 
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be the express subway, while we preferred to take 
a local. The catchword of those days has a famil- 
iar ring: “I agree with what they’re trying to do, 
but I disapprove of their methods.” 

But, especially since the war, we have had a 
closer look at what was involved in their short 
cut. People we knew, or thought we knew, turned 
out to have secret lives, hidden loyalties, a double 
standard of truth. Some of these held Govern- 
ment positions, and refused to testify about 
charges that their conduct was treasonable, that 
the Kremlin w^as a higher loyalty than their pa- 
triotism as Americans. A few were convicted in 
court of offenses connected one way or another 
with their secret lives. 

As the story came to light, we reacted with 
healthy violence against the people who had de- 
cei%"ed us — and against some bystanders, too, who 
got involved by accident or naivete. 

Knowing what w^e now know about the Com- 
munist attack, all of us would agree, I’m sure, 
that a practicing Communist has no business in 
the Government of the United States. You proba- 
bly wouldn’t hire a Communist in your organiza- 
tion. And yet the investigations designed to ex- 
pose the Communists in our midst, and the pro- 
cedures created to keep them out of Government, 
have us all disturbed. 

Whyf^ 

Is it because “we agree with what they’re try- 
ing to do, but we disapprove of their methods.'^” 
Many sensible people would say that if certain 
forms we’ve learned to respect are followed, if 
the accused can confront their accusers, if the pre- 
sumption of innocence is maintained, if witnesses 
are not bullied, if, in short, American fair play 
prevails, then everything will be all right. 

Certainly these historic principles are important. 
And certainly, too, if these are the tests, the inves- 
tigating committees and the Federal loyalty pro- 
gram, whether under President Truman or under 
President Eisenhower, should get pretty low 
marks. The kinds of Anglo-Saxon procedures that 
we are used to, that we are proud of, have been 
flouted and trampled on in the competitive rush to 
find and expose the next Alger Hiss. 

Many of us are busy proposing better rules of 
procedure for Congress, and a few hardy souls 
have even tackled the much more difficult problem 
of rules for the Executive Branch. I’m sure that 
better procedures are important, and during the 
discussion period I should like to put in my two 
cents’ worth on that subject. But first I’d like to 
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THE WITCH-FINDER GENERAL 


{As an introduction to his add? ess. Mi, Cleveland read 
an excerpt ftom Extraoi dinary Popzdai Delusions and the 
Madness of Crowds, b> Charles Macka\, a book published 
in 1841.) 

Among the ill-weeds which flourished amid the 
long dissensions of the [English] civil war, Matthew 
Hopkins, the witch-finder, stands eminent in his 
sphere. This vulgar fellow resided, in the year 1644, 
at the town of Mannmgtree, in Essex, and made him- 
self very conspicuous in disco\ering the devil’s marks 
upon several unhappy witches . . In the course of 

a very short time, whene\er a witch was spoken of 
in Essex, Matthew Hopkins was sure to be present, 
aiding the judges with his knowledge of “such cat- 
tle,” as he called them. As his reputation increased, 
he assumed the title of “Witch-finder General,” and 
tra\elled through the counties of Norfolk, Essex, 
Huntingdon, and Sussex for the sole purpose of find- 
ing out witches In one year he brought sixty poor 
creatures to the stake. The test he commonly adopted 
was that of swmiming, so highly recommended by 
King James in his Detnonologie. The hands and feet 
of the suspected persons were tied together cross- 
wise, the thumb of the right hand to the toe of the 
left foot, and vice veisa. They were then wrapped up 
in a large sheet or blanket, and laid upon their backs 
in a pond or river. If they sank, their friends and 
relatives had the poor consolation of knowing they 
were innocent; but there was an end of them: if 
they floated, which, when laid carefully on the water, 
was generally the case, there was also an end of them; 
for they were deemed guilty of witchcraft and 
burned accordingly. 

Another test was to make them repeat the Lord’s 
prayer and creed. It was affirmed that no witch could 


do so correctly If she missed a word, or even pro- 
nounced one incoherently, which in her trepidation 
. . . was most probable . . . she was accounted 
guilty, . . . 

Hopkins used to travel through his counties like a 
man of consideration, attended by his two assistants, 
always putting up at the chief inn of the place, and 
always at the cost of the authorities For about three 
years he carried on this infamous trade, success mak- 
ing him so insolent and rapacious that high and low 
became his enemies. The Rev Mr. Gaul, a clergyman 
of Houghton, in Huntingdonshire, wrote a pamphlet 
impugning his pretensions, and accusing him of 
being a common nuisance. . . . 

It is consoling to think that this impostor perished 
in his own snare Mr Gaul’s exposure and his own 
rapacity weakened his influence among the magis- 
trates, and the populace, who began to find that not 
even the most \irtuous and innocent were secure 
from his persecution, looked upon him with undis- 
guised aversion. He was beset by a mob at a village 
in Suffolk, and accused of being himself a wizard. 
An old reproach was brought against him, that he 
had, by means of sorcery, cheated the devil out of a 
certain memorandum-book, m which he, Satan, had 
entered the names of all the witches in England. . . 
In vain he denied his guilt. The populace longed to 
put him to his own test. He was speedily stripped, 
and his thumbs and toes tied together. He was then 
placed m a blanket, and cast into a pond. Some say 
that he floated, and that he was taken out, tried, and 
executed upon no other proof of his guilt. Others 
assert that he was drowned This much is positive, 
tliat there was an end of him. 


suggest that no legal or procedural discussion goes 
to the root of the matter. 

What really has us worried is this: We sense 
that some of the men who make the loudest noises 
against the Communist short cut really believe, 
not in the democratic system the Communist are 
out to destroy, but in that other short cut — abso- 
lute certainty through authoritarian national gov- 
ernment. 

This is, in fact, the only reasonable way to ex- 
plain why Senator McCarthy, and his friends 
and imitators in Congress and the Executive 
Branch, are so willing to help the Communists 
dissolve the “stickum” of mutual trust that holds 
us together, and undermine the individual rights 
that stand in the way of absolute power for any- 
body. 


In a relay race, the first man doesn’t need to 
cross the finish line himself; he need only pass the 
baton to another man who starts running in the 
same direction. If McCarthy is willing to run with 
the baton of deceit and suspicion and mutual dis- 
trust, he is either an unwitting dupe or a conscious 
ally of his alleged adversaries. And, as he is fond 
of implying, does it matter which 

We are used to thinking of these two short cuts 
as two extreme and opposite ends of the political 
spectrum. This way of thinking is now out of 
date. The Communists, at least, are quite aware 
that the two extremes can accomplish more if they 
work together — or, to put it another way, the 
Communists have a scheme for making fellow 
travelers out of the most violent anti-Commumst. 

If this idea sounds fanciful to you, try this ex- 
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periment. Try, for a disagreeable moment, to im- 
agine the point of view of a Communist conspira- 
tor in America in March, 1954. 

He has, to begin with, a continuing assignment 
to sow confusion, fear, and mutual suspicion. But 
even though that effort hasn’t been going badly 
from the Communist point of view, it isn’t 
enough by itself to enable a very small and unpop- 
ular group of men to neutralize America’s giant 
strength while the Soviet Union rakes in a few 
more satellites in Europe and Asia. The next step 
is political action, designed to polarize all major 
political views into two widely divergent groups, 
shouting vituperation at each other and paralyzing 
the action of Government. 

He wants a ruthless anti-Communist crusade, 
the more overzealous the better. He wants the 
crusaders to say, “There are only two choices — 
the Communists or us.” 

The fact is that the Communists and their Rus- 
sian bosses are not afraid of other extremists. They 
are at home on the barricades of pitched batde 
between extremes. What worries them is the polit- 
ical Center — the masses of people who don’t easily 
get worked up, who prefer the alternation of two 
moderate parties to a choice between two breath- 
less and immoderate contenders for their absolute 
loyalty. 

The Communists know that their chance for 
power can come only by eroding the tolerant Cen- 
ter. They know the center can be eroded from 
the “Right” as well as from the “Left.” So they 
have a double task ahead: first, to strengthen the 
most extreme forms of McCarthyism, and second, 
to join and try to assume leadership of those seg- 
ments of opinion that can’t stomach McCarthyism. 
This IS, precisely and to the letter, what they are 
now working overtime to do in Europe. 

There is startling evidence coming out of Eu- 
rope about how the Communists have infiltrated, 
financed, and in a measure controlled the revival 
of Fascist groups in Italy and Nazi groups in 
Germany. Those of you who read The Reportet 
will see some of this evidence spread on the rec- 
ord in our April 13 issue. But let me mention a 
couple of facts by way of example. 

Item' One neo-Nazi newspaper in West Ger- 
many was started with a subsidy from the Com- 
munist Central Committee in East Germany. 

Item' That ill-starred pair, Cohn and Schme, 
sought information during their European trip 
last year from two Germans, one of whom ap- 
pears to have been a professional double agent and 


the other the director of a well-known Commu- 
nist-front organization in Munich. 

Item: In Italy, the Communist Party financed 
a magazine written by and for veterans of Mus- 
solini’s last political gasp, the Said Government; 
these Fascists in turn formed a party which got 
nearly 6% of the vote in the Italian elections last 
year. The magazine, according to its own state- 
ment, was set up “to combat the tendency of Com- 
munists, Socialists, ex-Facists of the Left and rev- 
olutionaries of every kind to fight each other rath- 
er than the common enemy.” The common enemy 
was defined as De Gasperi and Christian Demo- 
cratic and other moderate parties. 

If their actions are already so clear in Germany 
and Italy, we should expect the Communists to 
try their best to infiltrate similar groups in this 
country, goading them to be even more reckless in 
the future than they have been in the past. The 
evidence here is scanty. But the parallel effort by 
the Communists to capture the leadership of the 
anti-McCarthyism movement is already plainly 
written down in the Daily Worker, 

Listen to these sentences from the Communist 
Party’s new manifesto, which bears the title “The 
American Way — to Jobs, Peace, Democracy,” and 
which was printed in the Da^ly Worker with pic- 
tures of the Statue of Liberty and the Liberty Bell, 
crack and all. 

Speaking of “the attack on our democratic her- 
itage” and the “grave danger to our democratic 
liberties,” the Communists proclaim: “McCarthy- 
ism is on the rampage. It is trying to browbeat 
into submission every independent point of view, 
every thinking person. It burns books and destroys 
art and culture. It aims ... to wipe out all ves- 
tiges of liberty. McCarthyism seeks to turn Amer- 
ica into a land of yes-men, a land where patriotism 
is replaced with jingoism, independent thought 
with conformity, courage with ser^dlity. ... We 
call for the defense of the Constitution and its Bill 
of Rights, for an end to the ‘dictatorship of fear.’ ” 

This sounds insanely paradoxical, coming from 
the enemies of freedom and justice. Their descrip- 
tion of McCarthyism is the twin brother of ow 
description of life in the Soviet Union and its sat- 
ellites. But is It more topsy-turvy than a “peace” 
campaign alongside of military aggression, or the 
dead-pan reiteration of the term “people’s democ- 
racies” to describe satellites run by policemen? 

The tragedy of this kind of thing is that the 
atmosphere is already full of such tension and un- 
certainty that the Communists can stain our prin- 
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ciples and soil our words in the minds of millions 
of people by the simple act of coming out for our 
principles and using our words. They can even 
call into question the Fifth Amendment to our 
Constitution, by the simple act of pleading it. 

In this game of playing both ends against the 
middle, they can thus accomplish two things at 
once: They pretend there is a basis for agreement 
with them on broad American principles, and they 
provide ammunition for the noisiest anti-Com- 
munists to use. Can’t you see the Daily WoiJ{er, 
with the words I have quoted, being waved at a 
television camera?^ Can’t you hear the sentence 
starting with those well-known words, “I hold 
here in my hand . . Can we altogether dis- 
miss the idea that the words were printed so that 
they would be waved by that hand? 

This all sounds like a pretty gloomy prospect. 
Most of us, Republicans and Democrats, think our 
freedoms are better protected and fewer by- 
standers are hurt if we remain, if not in the mid- 
dle of the road, at least somewhere on the road 
rather than driving up onto one sidewalk or the 
other. What can we do about it^^ 

Criticism comes easier than craftsmanship, as 
somebody said more than two thousand years ago. 
The panel that is going to carry on this discussion 
is a distinguished group of critics and craftsmen. 
I would suggest for their consideration only a 
couple of bromidic but eternal verities. 

One, we have to keep our shirts on in the face 
of vituperation from both political extremes. This 
doesn’t mean running away from a fight, whether 
that fight IS with the Communists at a Berlin con- 
ference or with another kind of extremist over a 
fried-chicken luncheon at the Capitol. It does 
mean resisting the emotional temptation to join 
either extreme merely because it is clobbering peo- 


ple or policies we despise. 

Two, we have to stick to the principles of our 
American democracy, which have worked so well 
for so long. Plato, who was no democrat, never- 
theless wrote my favorite definition of democracy. 
He called it “a charming form of government, full 
of variety and disorder, and dispensing a sort of 
equality to equals and unequals alike.” It’s time 
we got back, particularly in the Federal Govern- 
ment, to a system of law that dispenses “a sort of 
equality.” 

This means a system that depends on the courts 
rather than on policemen for its judgments. It 
means a system that rests these judgments on past 
and present deeds, not on guesses about a person’s 
future intentions. It means that even during elec- 
tion campaigns, we have to remember about the 
presumption of innocence and due process of law. 

It means we have to stop using the idea of “se- 
curity risks” as a political prostitute, available for 
the excitement and pleasure of the highest bidder. 
(In this respect, there’s not a whole lot to choose 
between the numbers racket conducted by the 
Republican Administration in recent months and 
the official Democratic attempt to show that the 
Truman Administration got rid of even more 
risks.) 

With so many handy villains about, to the Left 
and to the Right, we of the “tolerant Center” 
sometimes have a hard time remembering, that 
the preservation of our freedoms depends mostly 
on how we ourselves act. So saying, we can add 
the immortal exhortation of Walt (“Pogo”) 
Kelly: 

“Resolve then that on this very ground, with 
small flags waving and tinny blasts on tiny trum- 
pets, we shall meet the enemy, and not only may 
he be ours, he may be us.” 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Give four characteristics of the struggle for 
power between government and business? 

2. What are four characteristics of the participants 
in the struggle for domination of public policy? 

3. In the struggle for control of federal power, what 
are Prentis’s especial concerns? 

4 How would you analyze Prentis’s piece in terms 
of Blaisdell and Greverus’s theories? 

5. What sort of a dictatorship does Clugston say that 
Pendergast had in Kansas City, Missouri? How 
did he operate? 

6. When Pendergast was sent to the penitentiary, 
what happened to the political control of Kansas 
City? 

7. For what purposes does Clugston say that the 
Sta} wields its power? 

8. What do legal aid societies offer their clients? 


9. Of what importance are legal aid societies to the 
community at large, including people who can af- 
ford to use regular legal advice and service? 

10. What are some of the characteristics Schlesinger 
has found to be typical of those who fit into 
what might be termed “the fascist pattern”? 

11. How threatening is this pattern to the American 
way of life? 

12. What does Schlesinger have to say about grant- 
ing the Communists full freedom of action? 

13. What arguments are there for and against letting 
Communists teach in our schools? 

14. What are the implications to Clevelands’ quota- 
tion from Walt (“Pogo”) Kelly: “Resolve then 
that on this very ground ... we shall meet the 
enemy, and not only may he be ours, he may 
be us”? 



CHAPTER 1 



Mass Communications 


The struggle to plant ideas in the minds of 
groups in order to control actions by those groups 
has increased in intensity and technical skill as the 
communications revolution has proceeded. The 
first selection in this chapter furnishes an approach 
through which “ultimate consumers’’ of propa- 
ganda may equip themselves to analyze and un- 
derstand the efforts being made to control their 
minds and actions. The Mobilization for Under- 
standing Private Enterprise shifts the emphasis 
and presents a program for a group of those who 
wish to plant ideas in our minds, in this case the 
members of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

In the propaganda struggles of modern society, 


the great mass mediums of publicity — the press, 
radio, the motion pictures, and education — are 
the chief instruments of combat. Motion pictures 
and education are treated elsewhere, but press and 
radio are discussed here. The selection on “free- 
dom of the press” analyzes ways in which the 
press, although free politically in the United 
States, has had its representativeness more and 
more limited by economic arrangements. The two 
tables following supply statistics on the trend to- 
ward local monopolies in the twenty-five largest 
cities and in the United States as a whole. Spin- 
garn and Gruber offer data and make suggestions 
with regard to the current control and use of radio 
and television. 


Can the Individual Protect Himself Against 
Propaganda Not in His Interest? 

Alfred McClung Lee 

Alfred McClung Lee (1906- ), professor and chairman, department of sociology and anthropol- 

ogy, Brooklyn College of the City of New York. Principal works: The Daily Newspaper in Amer- 
ica (1937, 1947); with Elizabeth Briant Lee, The Fine Art of Propaganda (1939); with N. D. 
Humphrey, Race Riot (1943); How to Understand Propaganda (1952). Editor and co-author: Out- 
line of the Principles of Sociology (1946, 1951); Readings in Sociology (1951); with others, Pub- 
lic Opinion and Propaganda (1954). 

A grasp of propaganda analysis is a central part 
of the promise of a liberal arts education. Those 
who have confidence in American liberal arts 
ideals thus answer the question faced in this paper 
quite simply and directly. They affirm that the 
individual can protect himself somewhat against 
propaganda not in his interest. The extent to 
which a person can so protect himself depends — 
within the limits of available knowledge and com- 


petence — upon the extent to which he has bene- 
fited from a liberal arts education. Variously stated 
and interpreted, the development of an ability to 
assess and accept or reject propaganda is one prin- 
cipal purpose of a liberal arts education. And the 
social sciences join powerfully with the humanities 
and the physical and biological sciences in con- 
tributing to the accomplishment of that purpose. 

Large sections of social science methodologies 


From “Can the Individual Protect Himself Against Propaganda Not in His Interest,” Social Forces, 29 (1950-51): 
56-61. 
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deal more or less popularly as well as technically 
with the nature of reports, statements, allegations, 
efforts to convince, efforts to describe, and efforts 
to confuse. These include the methodologies of 
documentary criticism, interviewing, statistics, and 
terminology as well as of psychology, political 
science, history, sociology, cultural anthropology, 
and related fields. Since any material can be used 
propagandistically, propaganda analysis represents 
in part an application of whatever of such method- 
ologies are appropriate m any given case. The 
analysis of propaganda, adequately conceived, is 
thus an orientation of what an individual may 
know of science and art to the understanding of 
propaganda messages that reach him. This implies 
the acceptance of such a non-normative definition 
of propaganda as that it is the use of symbols with 
the intention of forwarding or attacking an in- 
terest, caase, project, institution, or person with a 
public. The symbols may be words, cartoons, 
paraphernalia, events, personalities, buildings, or 
whatever else might be appropriate and useful. 
Propaganda is aimed especially at achieving social 
action goals through changing attitudes, preju- 
dices, opinions, loyalties, modes of living. ^ 

If this idealistic answer were unchallenged, one 
could then go on to the more specific questions: 
How can an individual protect himself against 
propaganda not in his interest^ And to what 
extent? But the traditional answer fails to reflect 
societal limitations, and it is being challenged 
quite insistently by noisy surrogates both of polit- 
ico-economic and religious orthodoxy and of what 
is called by some, social science. 

Let me touch briefly upon the problems, first 
from a professional and then from a popular pres- 
sure viewpoint. In a chapter on “The Orientation 
of Soldiers Toward the War” ' in the much vaunt- 
ed work, The American Soldiei , it is contended 
that propaganda analysis grew out of “the re-eval- 
uation which followed the First World War, . . . 
a debunking process which challenged the worth- 
whileness of the most recent major cause to which 

^ See the author’s “Interest Criteria m Propaganda 
Analysis,” Amaican Sociological Review, 10 (1945), pp 
282-288, and “The Analysis of Propaganda A Clinical 
Summary,” Ameucan Journal of Sociology, 51 (1945-46), 
pp 126-135. 

- The chapter is by Shirley A. Star See S. A Stouffer, 
E A. Suchman, L. C. DeVmney, S, A Star, and R. M. 
Williams, Jr., The Ameiuan Soldie? Adjustment Dining 
A/ my Life (Studies in Social Psychology in World War II, 
Volume I, Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1949), 
chap. 9, esp. p. 437. 
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they had given their allegiance,” and it is then 
asserted as follows: 

The moral drawn from this was that people became 
converted to supporting causes by a kind of trickery — 
“propaganda” — and that it was, therefore, wise to be 
on one’s guard against being taken in by propaganda. 
As a result, the very discussion of abstract ideas, espe- 
cially where they concerned themselves with values, 
was suspect If a label has to be put to it, it might be 
said that the dominant philosophical tone of the pe- 
riod was a variety of positivistic materialism which 
belittled if it did not deny the validity of any concern 
with values 

Thus it would have been more convenient, in the 
view of certain managerial technicians working 
for the war effort,'^ had educators failed to stimu- 
late a questioning attitude and had merely incul- 
cated values drawn from the currently dominant 
politico-economic orthodoxy. Look at all the prob- 
lems such teachers have raised for the military es- 
tablishment, product advertisers, and other prop- 
agandists by telling their students it is “wise to 
be on one’s guard against being taken in by prop- 
aganda” * Just think how' much more difficult it 
would be for the managerial technicians if the 
teachers of propaganda analysis (under various 
labels) had made a really substantial contribution 
to the thought-habits of America’s youngsters."^ 
After all, in spite of the sincere efforts by occa- 
sional teachers to maintain traditional American 
“oh, yeah^” and “so what.?” attitudes in their 
students, Albert Einstein expresses the concerned 
observation of many when he says that “It is, in 
fact, nothing short of a miracle that the modern 
methods of instruction have not yet entirely 
strangled the holy curiosity of inquiry; for this 
delicate little plant, aside from stimulation, stands, 
mainly m need of freedom; without this it goes to 
wrack and ruin without fail.” ® 

The noisy popular advocates of an unquestion- 
able orthodoxy are even more numerous than 
those within academic ranks, but space again per- 
mits only a suggestion of their volume and tactics. 

^For the author’s review of vols 1 and 2 of ilnd., 
see The Annals of the Ameucan Academy of Political and 
Social Saences, 265 (September 1949), pp 173-175 For 
a comphmentaiy review, see Paul F. Lazarsfeld, ‘‘The 
Ameucan Soldiei — An Expositor) Review,” Public Opinion 
Quaitetly, 13 (1949), pp 377-404 

■^See “We Say Au Revoir,” Pi opaganda Analysis, 4 13 
(January 9, 1942), pp. 1-6. 

“Notes for an Autobiography,” Satin day Review of 
Liteiatwe, 32. 48 (November 26, 1949), p. 11. 
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After analyzing their current efforts, Max Lerner ® 
notes that those currently dominant in our public 
discussions have “come to hate and despise ideas 
as such, no longer examining them for validity, 
but attaching dirty names to them, and reducing 
them to a label and a personal attack.” Henry 
Steele Commager elaborates this same theme fur- 
ther with these pointed comments: 

The current program of suppression seriously endan- 
gers effective operation of our democracy. . . It 
imperils freedom of teaching in elementary, second- 
ary, and higher schools by requiring conformity in 
standards, by introducing the grave peril of censor- 
ship of textbooks and ideas, and by driving away 
from the teaching profession men and women of in- 
dependent minds. It creates an atmosphere in which 
teachers find safety not in orthodox ideas — for they 
will never know surely just which ideas are orthodox 
— but in no ideas. . . . 

The current program threatens the right and the 
necessity of criticism. No government can operate 
successfully without criticism, and no government 
that tries to distinguish between “safe” and “sub\er- 
sive” criticism will get the kind of criticism that it 
needs. . . . 

The danger that confronts us ... is graver by far 
than any danger that arises from the activities of 
Communists or subversives m America.’’' 

Looked at from another viewpoint, we might 
approach current problems facing those promul- 
gating such basic conceptions as propaganda analy- 
sis in this manner: Implicit or explicit in discus- 
sions of free popular education are two objectives 
which are usually presented as being compatible. 
These are what are usually considered to be the 
primary (1) personal and (2) social objectives. 
They call for ( 1 ) the provision of relatively equal 
opportunities for personal development along 
general and vocational educational lines, and (2) 
the nurturing of an “enlightened electorate.” ® 
The former objective appeals to the masses who 
see m such education a way to maintain or raise 
personal and family status. The social control po- 
tentialities of the latter appeal to those in positions 
of power. As George S. Counts ® notes, “Undoubt- 

^ “Broun, Pegler, and Reynolds,” editorial column. New 
York Pos^, November 30, 1949. 

^ “The Real Danger — Fear of Ideas,” Yo^k Times 
Magazine, June 26, 1949, reprinted as a leaflet by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, October 1949, pp 7—8. 

® Adapted from George S. Counts, “Education* His- 
tory,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 5 (1931), 
pp. 403-414, esp. p 411. 

^Ibid., p. 411. 


edly the ability to read may merely make the in- 
dividual citizen more subject to propaganda and 
a wdlling tool in the hands of some ruling caste.” 
The popular orientation of education toward prop- 
aganda analysis becomes, of course, a threat to 
such an implementation of the second objective. 
From any given interested viewpoint, interpreta- 
tions of both objectives may be worked out which 
make them appear compatible. In terms of the 
societal scene, however, they are more often in- 
compatible.^*^ For a vast complex of historical rea- 
sons, our schools have become institutions both of 
impoundment and of education, both of social con- 
trol and manipulation and of personal develop- 
ment. Pressures are constantly exerted tow^ard per- 
sonally sterilizing impoundment and toward per- 
sonally invigorating education. 

In the foregoing we have faced briefly what 
might be called the first aspect of our question, 
whether or not the individual should be equipped 
to protect himself against propaganda not in his 
interest. It is fairly apparent that whether or not 
the individual can so protect himself depends at 
the present time to an alarming extent upon 
whether or not he will be permitted to have access 
to a knowledge of propaganda analysis facts and 
principles. In discussing this aspect of the ques- 
tion, we have run into the whole problem of free- 
dom of inquiry and education and into the hyster- 
ical attacks now being made against those attempt- 
ing to stimulate anything resembling objective 
propaganda analysis. One is reminded of the com- 
ment by E. A. Ross twenty-five years ago that 
the puncturers of p} opaganda” are the real butts 
of drives against “liberty of utterance.” As Ross 
put it, dominant spokesmen are not greatly con- 
cerned “when a man in an important position — a 
pulpit, a sancutum or a university chair — leans to- 
ward socialism. What enrages them, — and I know 
from personal experience,” he observed, recalling 
his many crusading years, “is the man who goes 
about effectively puncturing their vast propa- 
ganda for more battleships or the open shop or 
lower wages . . . etc., or against the excess profits 
tax or the child labor amendment or the shorter 
working day or labor unions or freedom of teach- 


^‘^See, as examples, “Propaganda m the Schools,” Piopa- 
ganda Analysis, 2: 8 (May 1, 1939), and “Propaganda 
Over the Schools,” Piopaganda Analysis, 4 4 (February 
25, 1941). 

^^In a private communication to Frederick Elmore 
Lumley quoted by the latter in his Means of Social Con- 
trol (New York. Century Co., 1925), footnote p 210. 
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ing for High School teachers . . . etc.” Ross 
might have worded this in a different manner. He 
might better have said that reformist propositions 
couched in generalities are harmless enough. 
What draws fire is the comparison of powerfully 
sponsored ideas with contrary evidence. Especially 
in such tense times as those m which we are now 
living, it requires courage to instruct students in 
the implications of “oh, yeah.?” and “so what.?” — 
the popular and capsular abbreviations of the 
scientific attitude. 

To the extent that we can and do teach prop- 
aganda analysis, how and to what extent can the 
individual protect himself against propaganda not 
in his interest.? In facing these aspects of the 
general question, one needs to analyze the situa- 
tion in terms of (1) value orientation, (2) con- 
figurational emphasis, and (3) objective data 
available in the bodies of knowledge to be used. 
These are not discrete considerations, nor are they 
all-inclusive, but they point to significant facets of 
the propaganda analysis problem. 

By ( 1 ) value orientation, reference is made here 
to something more general than class, group, or 
personal interests even though the latter may be 
subsumed under the former. Reference is made to 
the deeply conflicting major orientations of 
thought, interest, and knowledge which may con- 
veniendy be labeled the (a) authoritarian, (b) 
pressure group, and (c) humanistic. 

The (a) authoritarian orientation is one that it 
is respectable in academic circles to reject ritualis- 
tically and then, under a variety of guises, to ex- 
emplify, It is exemplified in the foregoing in the 
quotation from The American Soldier which at- 
tacks propaganda analysis as an unwarranted in- 
terference with official propaganda. But the ortho- 
doxy may derive from any one of a number of 
other sources — political, economic, religious, or 
personal — or from several. Whatever the source of 
authority, institutional or personal, the typical 
approach in this orientation to so-called propa- 
ganda analysis is to contrast “error” with “truth,” 
their “propaganda” with our “facts.” Analytical 
principles thus become, for those with this orienta- 
tion, techniques for discredit or glorification 
rather than for understanding. Even though the 
charisma of the authority may derive from some- 
thing vaunted as “science,” this orientation is re- 
garded here as antithetical to any relativistic, 
functional, and hence possibly scientific approach 
to propaganda analysis. 

The authoritarian orientation is commonly held 


by the cult-minded functionaries of movements 
and institutions in our society, those functionaries 
whose insecurities have made them over-protec- 
tive of their status connection. Among academi- 
cians, It is a common viewpoint among the more 
conservative and also among the more radical de- 
visors of managerial technology. In such anxiety 
ridden times as those at present, this and the pres- 
sure group orientations have crowded hard 
against the humanistic and have done much to 
silence its expression. 

The (b) pressure group orientation is com- 
monly exemplified by spokesmen for the more 
combative management, labor, and political or- 
ganizations. It is a catch-as-catch-can attitude to- 
ward knowledge. It looks upon research as a way 
of manufacturing ammunition, not as a way to 
understanding. All facts and views thus become 
functions of intergroup and intragroup conflict. 
What validity facts and views might have is 
merely in terms of their relation to and utility in 
current and long-term struggles. Such theorists 
both of the left and of the right sneer at social 
scientists as available to stooge for whomever con- 
trols their status and income or offers them tips 
(consulting fees). The usual approach in this 
orientation to so-called propaganda analysis is to 
evaluate facts and views in terms of whose cause 
they help or handicap. Even though this orienta- 
tion is a long stride away from the rigidities of 
authoritarianism, its cynical rejection of scientific 
procedures for those of combat makes its opposi- 
tion to scientific propaganda analysis disastrously 
effective. 

The pressure group orientation may be re- 
garded as especially typical of such managerial 
technicians as public relations, advertising, ad- 
ministrative, personnel, and many commercial re- 
search specialists. When David Krech and Rich- 
ard S. Crutchfield advise propagandists that 
Propaganda can be fotight most effectively with 
counter propaganda," they are of course carry- 

ing coals to Newcastle. Their advice is directed to 
those less acquainted with the strategies of social 
combat. They would naturally be opposed to tak- 
ing the next step with combative propagandists 
and regarding all knowledge as a function of 
social struggle. 

The (c) humanistic orientation, the one es- 
poused here as the one most truly representative 


'^“Theo}y and Ptoblems of Social Psychology (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948), p. 360 Italics theirs. 
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of the useful scientific and democratic traditions, 
centers about concern for the rights of mankind 
and about hope for the potentialities of human 
personality. It accepts not only (i) the position 
taken by Julius Lippert when he said, “Man is 
the focus for all our striving in the accumulation 
of knowledge.” It also assumes (li) that schol- 
arly and scientific work should serve primarily 
general interests rather than those of any specific 
class, (ill) that valuation in the arts and verifica- 
tion in science are processes in which all normal 
persons can participate, (iv) that what hope we 
have for alleviating mankind’s pressing problems 
lies in contributions to mass processes making for 
societal adaptation, (v) that special efforts to pre- 
serve or magnify vested interests may hamper or 
even delay needed societal adaptations to changed 
life conditions, and (vi) that any person with 
courage can make a contribution to social welfare 
by accepting the challenge of social responsibility 
and speaking or acting in behalf of his inarticu- 
late or cautious fellows. Such a person may be a 
Larry Gara fighting for freedom to object to the 
war system, a Vashti McCollum^® fighting for 
freedom of religious conviction, or a William G. 
Sumner, Thorstein B. Veblen, or Charles A. 
Beard, each in his way obnoxious to vested aca- 
demic interests, fighting to expand our scientific 
knowledge of controversial and important aspects 
of human society. Morris R. Cohen spoke in this 
general tradition when he pointed out, “Those 
who are engaged in scientific work need not only 
leisure for reflection and material for their experi- 
ments but also a community which respects the 
pursuit of truth and allows freedom for the ex- 
pression of intellectual doubt as to its most sacred 
or established institutions. Fear of offending es- 
tablished dogmas has been an obstacle to the 
growth of astronomy, geology and other physical 
sciences; and the fear of offending patriotic or 
respected sentiment is perhaps one of the strong- 
est hindrances to scholarly history and social 
science.” 

Evolution of Culture (1886-1887), transl and 
ed. by G. P. Murdock (New York; Macmillan Co., 1931), 

p. 1. 

See “The Inner Voice,” 'Time, 54: 7 (August 15, 
1949), p. 55. 

See 8 to 1 U. S. Supreme Court decision in the case, 
People of the State of Illinois ex rel. Vashti McCollum, 
Appellant, vs. Board of Education of School District No. 
71, Champaign County, Illinois et ah, 333 IJ. S. Reports 
203 (1948). 

“Method, Scientific,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, 10 (1933) p. 395. 


Propaganda analysis in the humanistic orienta- 
tion aims primarily to help mass man direcdy and 
indirectly to understand more accurately the rela- 
tion to his interests of propagandas directed at 
him. It recognizes the combat role of facts and 
views in propaganda, but it also points to the util- 
ity of disinterested and objective analysis in the 
provision of dependable perspectives upon propa- 
ganda and upon knowledge generally. It thus ac- 
cepts the proposition that it is possible to have pro- 
fessional social scientists and scholars of integrity 
who, as Cohen has put it, “care more for the jus- 
tice of their methods than for the value of any re- 
sults obtained by using them.” This integrity 
can only be assured through scientific work in 
socially important fields which is then subject to 
popular review by tolerant but irreverent publics 
and through competition between ideas in a rela- 
tively free market place. 

These value orientations should not be con- 
fused with the (2) configurational emphases men- 
tioned as a second significant group of considera- 
tions to be analyzed in studying the problem, how 
and to what extent can the individual protect 
himself against propaganda not in his interest. In 
sociology and social psychology, theorists have 
tended to be (a) system-centered, (b) group-cen- 
tered, or (c) person-centered m their emphases. 
Those who have erected methodology as a preoc- 
cupying screen between themselves and a study 
of human affairs — numerous and fashionable as 
such academicians are — are passed over here. 
These methodological futilitarians have the only 
configurational emphasis that necessarily func- 
tions to interfere with the development of a useful 
knowledge of propaganda analysis. 

Some of the (a) system-centered theorists in- 
trigue themselves with Pareto’s systemic defini- 
tion of equilibrium,^^ a conception which easily 
lends itself to the rationalization of administrative 
and managerial manipulations. To the extent that 
system-centered theory becomes distorted by con- 
cern for equilibrium maintenance, as it apparently 
has a strong tendency to become, it can become an 
authoritarian or pressure group instrument, op- 
posed to the development of popular understand- 
ing of propaganda analysis materials and meth- 
ods. 


Ibid. 

^®See L. J. Henderson, Pareto’s Genet al Sociology: 
A Physiologist’s Interpretation (Cambridge Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1937), pp. 85-86, and S. A. Stouffer and 
Others, op. at., vol. 1, pp. 33-34. 
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In this country, sociologists have been typically 
more (b) group-centered in their emphasis, and 
the psychological social psychologists have been 
typically more (c) person-centered. The influen- 
tial cross-disciplinary work of many leading social 
scientists and of such bodies as the Social Science 
Research Council and the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues * is, however, grad- 
ually bringing about a synthesis of tested theories 
from these two viewpoints, supplemented by 
what is useful m the works of the systemic theo- 
rists. Actually, sound propaganda analysis cannot 
permit itself to be confined to any of these em- 
phases. To be understood, propaganda must be 
seen in societal, group, and personal perspectives. 

Granted access to a suitable (1) value orienta- 
tion, the democratically and scientifically human- 
istic, and a multiple (2) configurational emphasis, 
}ust what (3) objective data are needed in order 
to understand a given propaganda effort? At this 
point, it needs to be insisted that content analysis, 
as usually understood,^^ falls far short of provid- 
ing an understanding of a propaganda effort.”^ In 
addition to (a) an analysis of propaganda content, 
a propaganda effort must also be seen (b) in an 
over-all manner, to the extent possible. In other 
words, it needs to be seen in relation to the con- 
flict or competition in which any given message is 
just one piece of ammunition. Then this effort 
and those of its friends, competitors, and antago- 
nists need to be related to (c) the general societal 
situation, (d) the dynamics of pertinent publics, 
(e) the nature of available or significant commu- 
nications instruments, and (f) the personalities of 
outstanding leaders and spokesmen, to the extent 
that these factors turn out to have significance in 
the over-all struggle . 

In assimilating, assessing, and relating such 
data and generalities based upon them, an indi- 
vidual will have heavy difficulties, even though he 

*And also, since 1951, the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems, now an affiliate of the American Socio- 
logical Society. 

“Content analysis is a research technique for the ob- 
jective, systematic, and quantitative description of the 
manifest content of communication,” according to Bernard 
Berelson and P. F. Lazarsfeld, The Analysis of Com- 
munication Content (mimeographed preliminary draft), 
March 1948, pp 5-6 See also Irving L. Jams, “The Prob- 
lem of Validating Content Analysis,” chap 4 m H. D. 
Lasswell, Nathan Leitcs, and others, Language of Politics: 
Studies in Quantitative Semantics (New York: George W. 
Stewart, 1949), esp. p. 55. 

See the author’s “The Analysis of Propaganda,” loc. 
cit. 


may have benefited markedly from a broad liberal 
arts education. We are currently in a society in 
which, as Lerner and Commager were not needed 
to inform us, not only deviant ideas but all novel 
ideas and their purveyors are suspect. And this 
situation is reflected in academic circles, as one 
would anticipate, by a shift of emphasis from ed- 
ucation for humanistic purposes to inculcation for 
managerial purposes, from a liberal arts orienta- 
tion in education to human engineering and busi- 
ness administration. 

Can the individual protect himself against 
propaganda not in his interest? What answers to 
this question can be suggested are sharply modi- 
fied from the idealistically possible “Yes.” Natu- 
rally, in facing such a question, available quanti- 
tative studies of opinion, attitude, and action do 
not go beyond helping to sketch background a 
little more accurately. 

As William Allen White once concluded, “I 
think on the whole, sooner or later, m the long 
run, the American people do get the truth. But 
they often get it when it is cold potatoes, and does 
them no good.” To illustrate, how many Amer- 
icans realize that in the fantastically “prosperous” 
year of 1948, marked by record corporate divi- 
dends, a total of 9.6 million American families 
earned $2,000 a year and less, according to the 
United States Bureau of the Census.? These 
were 25.1 per cent of American families, and 6.3 
million of them were urban or nonfarm families. 
Of those whose newspapers reported these facts, 
how many readers had any way of assessing their 
significance? How many were reminded that this 
is not a new situation? It echoes 1929, and For- 
tune magazine carried an article in 1940 on “The 
Dispossessed” with the subtitle, “For nearly one- 
fourth of the population there is no economic 
system — and from the rest there is no answer.” 
As Fortune then baldly put it, “There are simply 
too many people outside that system. They are 
wrenches, not cogs, in the machine.” 

Down through the centuries in the more com- 
plicated societies, there have always been men 
with soil under their feet and an irreverent view 
of the pompous and the powerful. They were ones 
who could estimate the scrawniness of the trunk 
behind the stuffed shirt, the significance of a rus- 

Personal letter to the author, dated May 5, 1936. 

U, S. Joint Committee on the Economic Report, Ma- 
te) tals on the Pioblem of Low-Income Families (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1949), pp. 3-5. 

2^21. 2 (February 1940), 94. 
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tie which might warm of a coiled snake. More or 
less modestly, but similar in spirit to Mark Twain, 
Thorstem Veblen, Lincoln Steffens, and The New 
Yor\er wits, these salty ones have imparted their 
clarifying and frequently deflationary perspectives 
to their fellows. Whether as “cold potatoes” as 
White asserted or no, the puncturers of special- 
interest propaganda have made constant and 
healthful contributions to the thought of millions. 


Even though the effort falls far short of the need 
and our creeping anxiety is not to be brushed 
aside without peril, the history of the effort down 
through the years is one of the most inspiring in 
human annals. And it is an effort to which mil- 
lions of insecure teachers, writers, clergymen, and 
other humanistically-minded spokesmen cannot 
help but continue to contribute. 


How to Be a ‘‘Sentinel** for Private Enterprise 

Mobilization for Understanding Private Enterprise 

Mobilization for Understanding Private Enterprise is sponsored by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


“I will be constantly on the alert for all attacks 
upon industry and I will stand ready at all times 
to clarify any misunderstandings which exist and 
to reply to unjustified criticism as forcefully and 
as effectively as I can.” 

This pledge, subscribed to by thousands of 
patriotic American business men, is the heart and 
soul of the MOBILIZATION FOR UNDER- 
STANDING OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, 
sponsored by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and local, state and national industrial 
associations. It enlists the business man as a "'sen- 
tinel” for private enterprise. 

Why a Sentinel? The radicals, the “pinks,” the 
“economic planners,” and other detractors of the 
private enterprise system gam headway by the 
personal evangelistic spirit that each of them 
gives to the movement which he is fostering. Per- 
sonal time, personal effort, personal conviction, 
personal belief — these things often enable a hand- 
ful of zealous people to make an impression far 
beyond their actual importance ... or beyond 
what money will buy. 

The MOBILIZATION FOR UNDER- 
STANDING OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE has 
as its first objective the stimulation of each indi- 
vidual manufacturer to become equally as active 
in championing the economic system of which he 
is a part. 

Imagine the impression that can be made by 
thousands of such manufacturers — willing to de- 
vote their time, their intelligence, their personal 


energy to the cause of private enterprise. Imagine 
the effect of thousands of manufacturers, each a 
"sentinel” on the alert to defend private enterprise 
when it is attacked. 

More is at stake than the mere preservation of 
our businesses. A defense of private enterprise is a 
defense of the American way of life — for experi- 
ence abroad has demonstrated that private enter- 
prise usually is the first liberty to be attacked and 
that then other liberties vanish. 

Why Are You Qualified to Be a Sentinel? By 
and large the business man gets around in the 
community. He has more contacts — business, so- 
cial and cultural — than the average person. He is 
more active in civic affairs, in service and other 
clubs, than the rank and file. He keeps well 
posted on what is going on through these con- 
tacts and through his local radio stations and 
newspapers. 

Thus he is in a better than average position to 
know about attacks on private enterprise and 
about activities of antagonistic or designedly sub- 
versive nature. 

What you do as a "sentinel” is to make full use 
of these daily contacts and activities to promote 
understanding, and to correct misunderstanding, 
of the private enterprise system of which you are 
a part. . . . 

What Do You Do? As a "sentinel” you remain 
ever on the alert, at home, at your club, in read- 
ing, in conversation to detect misunderstandings 
regarding our industrial system and to challenge 


From “You Are a ‘Sentinel’ for Private Enterprise,” pamphlet [1940]. Reprinted by permission. 
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such misunderstandings with the facts, . . . 

Here are some of the things you can do as a 
"sentinel/' 

When You Read the Newspapers. . . . When 
you read the newspapers, keep a watchful eye for 
unjustified attacks on business and private enter- 
prise in both news and editorial columns. Al- 
though the great majority of American newspa- 
pers recognize themselves as a part of private en- 
terprise and are staunch defenders of it, their 
function is to report the news and many persons 
who are hostile to the private enterprise philoso- 
phy use them as a “sounding board.” 

If you see an attack of a local nature, but 
against industry in general, see that it is answered 
as quickly as possible by contacting the publisher 
or editor, writing a letter to the editor, or releas- 
ing a statement which sets forth the facts. If it has 
more than local scope, let the Mobilization staff 
at N.A.M. headquarters know immediately. . . . 

When You Listen to the Radio. . . . Follow 
the radio programs and listen particularly to local 
speech programs which may develop untenable 
attacks on private enterprise. 

When misstatements are made that are detri- 
mental to industry, secure radio time for answer- 
ing such attacks. . . . 

When You Attend Group Meetings. . . . 
When you attend meetings of local groups, or 
hear or read about a local meeting at which there 
is spread misinformation about private enterprise, 
see to it that arrangements are made for another 
speaker to present industry’s side of the story be- 
fore the same audience. . . . 

When You Go to the Movies. . . . The mov- 
ies are the only great “see” and “hear” medium. 
They attract an audience of some 85,000,000 per- 
sons a w^eek. If the films you see incorporate ideas 
and ideals that are hostile to the private enterprise 
philosophy, you have a perfect right to go to the 
theatre manager and ask him if he realizes how 
such films affect the business system of which he 
is a part. 

Ask him for the name and address of the pro- 
ducer, so that you can write and register your 
complaint. 

As a "sentinel," ask your local theatre manager 
to show constructive films — and suggest to him 
the use of “Your Town” and other N.A.M. pro- 
ductions which are available to him free of 
charge. 

When You Go to Church. ... If you hear 
something preached from the pulpit by your 


clergyman which indicates either misunderstand- 
ing or misinformation, go talk with him at the 
earliest possible moment. Talk with him not 
about theology, which is his special field, but on 
the basis that if he is going to enter into the field 
of economics, he undoubtedly wants all sides of 
the story and would welcome information based 
on your own firsthand experience. 

If, for example, you should hear manufacturing 
industry criticized for employing child labor, see 
that he knows that child labor is practically non- 
existent in manufacturing industry and, further- 
more, that industry has endorsed specific legisla- 
tion to encourage the various states to eliminate 
what child labor may remain. 

When You Talk with Your Children Who Are 
Home from School or College. ... If you have 
children in school or college, talk with them 
about the material they are being taught regard- 
ing our economic system. Is it fair and unbiased, 
or are they hearing fallacious doctrines that are 
opposed to private enterprise? 

In a spirit of cooperation and helpfulness, pay 
more attention to what the young people of your 
community are being taught. Talk with your 
local school principal or with the head of the 
board of education to see what textbooks are be- 
ing used. See to it that the young people of your 
community are rightly informed of the funda- 
mentals of industry and free enterprise in Amer- 
ica and that they know the principles of the sys- 
tem under which they will live and in which they 
will be leaders tomorrow. 

Tell your local education officials that factual 
information for use as study material is available 
on request from the N.A.M. and that it is already 
being used by thousands of schools that have re- 
quested it. 

When You Talk with Your Wife About Her 
Club Meetings. . . . When you talk with your 
wife or daughter about her club meetings, take 
enough interest to find out what they are hearing 
and being told. Often women’s groups are the 
first targets of antibusiness groups. They are told 
that advertising is a racket, that the manufac- 
turers exploit the consumer, that profits are too 
high. 

If your wife or daughter has heard a one-sided 
story that is antagonistic, she has the right to ask 
that the other side be presented. Help her to get 
facts — to put a business man before the same 
group to tell his — and your — side of the story. 
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Again, you can draw on N.A.M. — for sugges- ately when they occur or as soon thereafter as the 

tions as to local business men who may be asked facts of the matter can be obtained, 

to speak or, if it is preferred, for speech material Don’t fail to report immediately to N.A.M. 
and study courses on private enterprise designed Mobilization headquarters attacks of national 

especially for women’s groups. character upon industry. The N.A.M. will en- 

Other “sentinel” opportunities will, of course, deavor to answer them, 
suggest themselves to you in the course of your NO UNJUST ATTACK UPON INDUS- 

daily activities TRY, LOCAL OR NATIONAL, MUST GO 

Be sure to answer any and all attacks immedt- UNANSWERED. 

Freedom of the Press 

Alfred McClung Lee* 

What press freedom any civilized country has cling to the “real meaning” of the fetish words of 

or has had may be regarded as a temporary by- the constitutional heroes and those whose interests 

product of the continuous struggle by economic, are better served by a “practical definition” in 

political, and religious interests for control of the terms of present needs." In periods of rapid 

press. Then, too, as Alexander Hamilton ^ asked change in life conditions, when popular accept- 

in 1788, “What is the liberty of the press ^ Who ance of new rationalizations lags perceptibly, the 

can give it any definition which would not leave gulf between these two viewpoints widens and 

the utmost latitude for evasion He contended tends to call forth efforts at sharper definition, at 

“that its security, whatever fine declarations may a reassessment of both the ideal and the practical 

be inserted in any constitution respecting it, must m terms of realities. Popular doctrines, however, 

altogether depend on public opinion, and on the “are always vague; it would rum a doctrine to 

general spirit of the people and of the govern- define it, because then it could be analyzed, 

ment.” Press freedom, m other words, to the ex- tested, criticized, and verified.” . . 

tent that it corresponds to actual conditions, is de- While legislators and judges, during the nine- 

fined by the mores of a time and place. Fre- teenth and early twentieth centuries, were work- 

quently students of Freedom of the Press ‘ start ing out a definition of Freedom of the Press from 

with the assumption that some ideal version of a political standpoint, publishers were utilizing 

the doctrine is the yardstick against which press changing life conditions, mechanical and eco- 

freedom in practice can or should be graded. nomic developments, and cultural tendencies to 

Sometimes they even go so far as to claim that evolve, from an economic standpoint, a more 

Freedom of the Press, as described, is the ideal “respectable” connotation for the Press. In a for- 

“towards which we must strive.”. . . mal statement. Colonel Robert R. McCormick, ° 

Such legally sanctioned catch phrases as Free- publisher of the Chicago Tnbune and chairman 

dom of the Press, then, inevitably produce a con- JZ Z T 7 c i. ^ cc u 

.. \ ^ / u For a rurther description or such differences, see the 

flict in interpretation between those who would author’s “Le\els of Culture as Levels of Social Generali- 

zation,” Ameucan Sociological Review, 10 (1945): 485- 

^ “The Federalist, No. LXXXIV,” The Federalist, ed. 495, and “Social Determinants of Public Opinions,” Inter- 

by E. G. Bourne, New York. M W. Dunne, 1901, national ]oinnal of Opinion and Attitude Reseatck, 1: 

pp. 156-157. 1 (March 1947). 12-29. 

“ Throughout this paper, “Freedom of the Press” re- ^ W. G Sumner, War and Other Essays, ed by A. G. 

fers to the catch phrase of social discourse and struggle; Keller, New Haven Yale University Press, 1911, p. 36. 

“press freedom” refers to the actual social phenomenon ® “The Freedom of the Press Still Furnishes That 

as measured by the access of differing, competing, and Check upon Government Which No Constitution Has 

even conflicting group spokesmen to press media of com- Ever Been Able to Provide,” Chicago* The Tribune Co., 

munication. 1934, pp. 33-34. 

* See identifying note on page 239. 

Revised from “Freedom of the Press: Services of a Catch Phrase,” Studies in the Science of Society, ed by G P. 
Murdock, New Haven. Yale University Press, 1937, pp. 355-375, pp 357, 364, 366-369, and 375 quoted Used bv per- 


mission. 
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o£ the Freedom of the Press Committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
sums up the political rights of “decent” daily 
newspapers as he believes they are implied by the 
doctrine of Freedom of the Press: “The right of 
freedom of the press is ‘a right which shall not be 
abridged by any law of congress.’ The freedom of 
the press would be abridged by any law passed by 
congress which, by the exercise of a code or other- 
wise, would do any of the following things: First, 
unreasonably raise the cost of production . . . 
second, unreasonably decrease the return from 


only with the greatest difficulty,® of advertising 
rates which yield no profit to new and even estab- 
lished small papers, of advertising contracts that 
effectively exclude or at least hamper “outsiders” 
and new papers,® and of buying arrangements 
available only to those able to purchase huge 
quantities of supplies.^® Despite these and other 
changes, however, it should not be forgotten that 
it is still possible to start a daily in New York City 
with approximately the same capital as was em- 
ployed a century or more ago — a daily of the 
same sort as those successful then. But it would 


Diminishing Competition among Daily Newspapers in the 25 Largest Cities. 1900 1950 * 


Year 

Population 

Morning news- 
papers 

Evening news- 
papers 

Average 

morning 

circula- 

tion 

Average 

evening 

circula- 

tion 

Total 

no. 

No. of 
owner- 
ships 

No 

Circulation 

No 

Circulation 

1900 

12,576,438 

69 


84 




153 


1910 

16,647,384 

66 


86 



. 

152 


1920 

20,696,355 

49 

6,014,331 

76 

8,418,687 

125,299 

116,926 

125 

104 

1930 

25,477,606 

43 

9,116,889 

69 

11,358,463 

217,069 

164,617 

112 

96 

1935 


39 

9,004,188 

62 

9,981,351 

236,952 

160,990 

101 

86 

1940 

26,745,522 

37 

10,044,196 

57 

10,747,547 

271,465 

191,921 

94 

79 

1945 


37 

12,605,579 

53 

11,871,442 

340,691 

223,989 

90 

76 t 

1950 

29,292,742 

35 

11,995,590 

51 

13,146,912 

342,731 

257,783 

86 

72 t 


* Adapted from Alfred McClung Lee, affidavit dated May 10, 1943, pp 76-93, m U S Dept of Justice, Affidavtt^ Filed m 
Supprt of Plawnfs Motion for Summary Judgment (U.S K v KP et at , Civil Action No. 19-163, Dist Court of the U S 
for the Southern Dist. of N Y.), May 25, 1943, p 85* The 1945 and 1950 figures have been added Tabulated from lists m 
N W Ayer & Son, American Newspaper Annual 1901 and American Newspaper Annual and Directory 1911, and the “Interna- 
tional Year Book Numbers” oi Editor & Publisher for 1920-21, 1931, 1936, 1941, 1946, and 1951 Only newspapers with a 
circulation of 1 percent or more of the population of the city of publication were counted This limitation was adopted to 
exclude trade and other special-interest papers and thus to confine the tabulation to newspapers of general circulation Ail 
foreign-language papers were also excluded Pp 86-92 of the affidavit give details for each city for the 1900-1942 period. 

t The further elimination of duplication due to newspaper “chains” extending to two and more cities reduces this total 
in 1945 to no more than 53 ownerships, in 1950 to no more than 46 


publishing . . . third, interfere with the trans- 
mission of news by telegraph or otherwise. . . . 
And, finally, anything that would unreasonably 
interfere with the freedom of the press in any way 
which may ever be invented.”. . . 

The story of the manner in which daily news- 
paper properties have been stabilized is long and 
complicated. It includes the development of mo- 
nopolistic cooperative and other newsgathering 
memberships and franchises,® of monopolistic fea- 
ture rights,” of efficient newspaper distributing or- 
ganizations with which a newcomer can compete 

^ See A M Lee, Daily Newipapei in America, New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1937, Chaps. 13 and 14. 

‘ Ihid , Chap 1 5 


not satisfy the current expectations of potential 
subscribers. Our folkways relating to newspaper 
reading, including the price we are willing to pay 
for a paper and our willingness to pay indirectly 
by purchasing advertised goods, contribute 
strongly to the stability of the relatively few 
dailies by which we are now served. We prefer 
newspapers which purchase costly features and 
run columns and columns of expensive cabled 
stories about the love affairs of royalty. 

Such a brief summary of the factors restricting 
or prohibiting the entrance of new units into any 
field monopolized by established dailies inevitably 

Ibid , Chap 9. 

^//j/^7,Chap 10 
Ibid , Chaps 7 and 8. 
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o\ersimplifies an extremely complicated situation. 
A more extensive survey of the facts than is here 
possible, however, merely modifies and refines the 
impression, and does not fundamentally alter the 
conclusions, which may be stated in a fashion 
paraphrasing the generalizations of McCormick. 


established to an extent not accomplished politi- 
cally in this country since long before the Revolu- 
tion. And it has interfered with the transmission 
of news by telegraph and otherwise, through pro- 
moting the necessity of huge outlays for wire 
news as w^ell as through monopolistic arrange- 
ments. . . . 


Diminishing Daily Newspaper Competition in the United States: 1920-1950 * 


Year 

Cities 

with 

dailies 

Cities with only 
one daily news- 
paper 

Cities with only 
dailies under 
common control 

Cities With com- 
peting dailies 

Number 

Per cent 
of total 

Number 

Per cent 
of total 

Number 

Per cent 
of total 

1920 

1292 

724 

56 0 

743 

57.5 

549 

42.5 

1930 

1402 

1002 

71.5 

1114 

79 5 

288 

20.5 

1940 

1426 

1092 

76 6 

1245 

87 3 

181 

12.7 

1945 

1388 

1107 

79 8 

1273 

91 7 

115 

8.3 

1950 

1410 

1124 

79.7 

1314 

93 2 

96 

6.8 


* Adapted from Alfred McClung Lee, affidavit dated May 10, 1943, pp 76-93, in U S Dept of Justice, Affidavits Filed in 
Support of Plaintiff’s Motion for Summary Judgment (JJ,S A. v AV etal.^ Civil Action No 19-163, Dist Court of the U S. 
for the Southern Dist. of N. Y.), May 25, 1943, p 92 The 1945 and 1950 figures have been added Tabulated from the lists 
of English-language daily newspapers in Editor ^ Publisher “International Year Book Numbers” for 1920-21, 1931, 1941, 
1946, and 1951. The only papers eliminated were those outside of the geographical area of the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia and also certain special-interest trade and collegiate dailies which were included only in the 1946 and 1951 lists 
bur which had been specifically excluded from previous lists by Editor tt" Publisher Morning and evening papers w^ere treated 
as competing units when under separate control. 


The industry has raised the cost of production to 
a point prohibiting most newxomers.^^ It has de- 
creased the return from publishing for the un- 


See Marshall Field, Fieedom Is Mote Than a Wotd, 
Chicago: Uni\ersit\ of Chicago Press, 1945, part 3, and 
A M. Lee, affidavits dated May 10, 20, and 22, 1943, m 
U. S Dept, of Justice, Affidavits Filed in Siippoit of 
Plaintiff's Motion jot Summaiy Judgment (U S.A, v A.P. 
et al., Civil Action No. 19-163, Dist. Court of the U. S. 
for the Southern Dist of N. Y ), filed and served May 25, 
1943, pp. 76-170, for statistical evidence. 


Perhaps, despite the rapid technological, eco- 
nomic, and social adjustments in modern civiliza- 
tion, the kind of press freedom now covered in 
practice by Freedom of the Press as a doctrine 
will endure and prove “retrospectively rational.” 
The facts cited and others referred to, however, 
suggest that the pathos surrounding this doctrine 
is cracking, and that its new adjustment, now 
formulating, will not meet with the full approval 
of the interests who have come to control most 
daily newspapers. 


Radio Is No Gift Horse 

Jerome H. Spingarn 

Jerome H. Spingarn (1914- ), lawyer (formerly with Federal Communications Commission) and 

writer. 

Recently a public opinion survey was made to that most of the persons who were polled had no 
discover whether or not people were pleased with definite views. They had very clear-cut tastes in 
radio. To the dismay of the pollers, it was found movies. But radio was free and it didn’t seem 


From “Radio Is Yours,” Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 121, 1946, pp. 1-3. Reprinted by permission. 
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WHAT RADIO PUBLIC GETS FOR THEIR MONEY 


PUBLIC SPENDS $532,000,000 A YEAR ON RADIO 



FOR 'rAD'iO sets FOR ELECTRICITY 



FOR REPAIRS 


ADVERTISERS SPEND $397,000,000 ON BROADCASTING 


$300,000,000 FOR BROAD- 
CASTING & PROGRAM 




$ 90,000,000 - PROFIT 
FOR BROADCASTERS 


SO FOR EVERY DOLLAR PUBLIC SPENDS THEY GET SO^i 
WORTH OF SERVICES . 



(Graphic Associates for Public Affairs Committee, Inc.) 


right to criticize it. If you don’t like a radio pro- 
gram, you can always turn it off. And it’s awfully 
nice of those people to go to all that trouble to 
broadcast. 

Actually, of course, radio is no gift horse, and 
you have every right to look into the mouth of 
the loudspeaker. You definitely pay for your en- 
tertainment, and radio owes good broadcast serv- 
ice. You should not feel like a small boy sneaking 
a free peak at a ball game through a hole in the 
fence. You should feel more like a king in a royal 
box, witnessing a command performance. 

To begin with, the public owns the airwaves. 
All of the channels for radio transmission belong 
to the public. It could hardly be otherwise because 
the number of channels are limited and without 
public control we should have utmost confusion. 
The government grants licenses without charge 
for three-year terms to applicants who pledge that 
they will operate “in the public interest, conven- 
ience, or necessity.” 


No charge is made to stations for the use of 
the airwaves. License fees and special taxes on the 
franchise have been suggested at times, most re- 
cently by members of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

Since It uses its channels without cost, the prof- 
its of the radio broadcasting industry are enor- 
mous. In 1944, the industry as a whole made an 
average profit of 223 per cent on the depreciated 
value of Its physical property. In other words, in 
the course of one year, it made a profit of |2.23, 
before taxes, on every dollar’s woith of tangible 
broadcast property at present book value. The 
networks and their key stations, taken alone, 
show a profit of 321 per cent on depreciated value. 

But the listeners do more than give away the 
free use of the airwaves. Each one makes a finan- 
cial investment, and in the aggregate it is a far 
greater investment than that made by the broad- 
casters. The original cost to the public of the 
53,800,000 receivers manufactured from 1937 
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through 1944 was $2,078,000,000. The original 
cost to stations and networks of all tangible broad- 
cast property as of December 31, 1944, was $82,- 
997,650. In other words, the public spent $25 for 
receiving equipment to every $1 which the broad- 
casters spent for transmitting equipment. 

The listener’s upkeep bill, too, was larger than 
the advertiser’s. He spent 3^ a day per recener to 
the advertiser’s 2^. And e\entually, of course, the 
listener foots the broadcaster’s part of the bill. 
Like other advertising costs, it is reflected in the 


price which consumers pay for advertised goods 
and services. 

Radio channels have never been private prop- 
erty. The basic American philosophy of radio was 
stated by Herbert Hoover when he was Secretary 
of Commerce: “The ether is a public medium and 
Its use must be for the public benefit. The domi- 
nant element for consideration in the radio field 
IS, and always will be, the great body of the listen- 
ing public, millions in number, country-wide in 
distribution.” 


Radio and Television and Ethical Standards 

Frederick C. Gruber 

Frederick C. Gruber (1903- ), associate professor of education, University of Pennsylvania. Prin- 

cipal publication: with T. B. Beatty, Secondary School Activities (1954). 


Responsible radio officials have recognized their 
duty to the general public and have developed 
codes of operational procedures. Each network 
and each station has developed its own code ap- 
plicable to Its specific situation, and practically all 
stations subscribe to the Standards of Practice as 
set forth by the National Association of Broad- 
casters (NAB) to which most network stations 
and many independent stations belong. The 
Standards of Practice is an eight-page pamphlet 
which sets standards covering almost every phase 
of radio broadcasting. . . . 

There can be little doubt as to the high intent 
of the radio industry. But there seems to be con- 
siderable discrepancy between theory and practice. 
Many radio executives are devoted to the high 
ideals set forth in the Broadcasters’ Creed, but 
their devotion does not appear to be great enough 
to overcome the pressures that they frequently 
meet from competition, Hooperatmgs, advertising 
agencies, mounting costs of operation, and the de- 
mands of stockholders for sizable profits. There 
is also no clear definition of what constitutes good 
taste. High aims seem to be implemented with 
wishful thinking — with inadequate and mild re- 
strictions. 

While much has been done by radio stations to 
promote civic projects, to uncover vice and cor- 
ruption, and to keep the American public in- 
formed regarding current events with a fair de- 


gree of accuracy, the approach of many radio 
executives toward current issues is timid and fear- 
ful. They seem to be afraid to offend anybody, 
especially the potential customer and those with 
large accounts. “Radio is not in business for its 
health” is a familiar phrase among financial vice 
presidents. To take an extreme example, “in 1935 
. . . Alexander Woollcott’s ‘Town Crier’ broad- 
casts were discontinued when the sponsors com- 
plained Mr. Woollcott had criticized Hitler and 
Mussolini, and might thus offend some listeners.” 

American radio is sponsored for the most part 
by revenue from advertising, of which there are 
two types: network advertising and local advertis- 
ing. About twenty-five agencies handle most of 
the 200 million dollars spent annually for big net- 
work advertisers. Of the 241 national advertisers 
on the four national networks in 1949, five major 
advertising groups accounted for almost three- 
quarters of the total network time sales. They 
were (1) Food and Food Products, (2) Toilet 
Goods, (3) Smoking Materials, (4) Drugs and 
Remedies, and (5) Soaps and Cleaners, Procter 
and Gamble spent over 17 million dollars, which 
represents almost twice as much as the next two 
advertisers combined. 

When advertisers spend such sizable sums for 
advertising, it is not surprising that they tend to 
exercise considerable control over the content of 
the programs they sponsor. Advertisers are out 


From “Radio and Television and Ethical Standards,” The Annals, 280 (March 1952): 116-124, pp. 117-118, 119- 
120, 121-122, 123-124 quoted. 
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for sales. They are interested that their message 
be carried to the largest number of potential buy- 
ers possible. The whole program is built around 
the commercial, the entertainment being calcu- 
lated to induce the listener to stay with the pro- 
gram until the next commercial announcement. 
Advertisers by and large are not interested in the 
welfare or interests of minority groups or in the 
advancement of American culture or taste. One 
radio executive described “good taste” by saying: 
“We don’t want anything that would be offen- 
sive. We don’t want anything improper, that 
couldn’t be heard in the home.” 

Such a point of view makes radio programming 
entirely subservient to the undiscrimmating taste 
of the general public, with very little chance for 
improvement. Procter and Gamble probably has 
more to say about what the American public will 
hear than any other single organization in Amer- 
ica. 

Sponsors often use their commercial time to 
promote their own particular views with regard 
to social, economic, and even political questions 
rather than to use the time for a description of 
their product. . . . 

In order to correct these abuses the radio indus- 
try has drawn up a great many restrictive rules. 
For example, the NAB Standajds of Piactice sug- 
gests how much advertising time should be 
allowed for each broadcast period, that no ad- 
vertising copy should be approved without posi- 
tive proof of the truth of its statements, that the 
word “cure” should never be used in drug adver- 
tisements, that advertising copy should never be 
so placed that it could be mistaken for a news 
Item, and that wherever possible the newscaster 
should not read the commercials. These sugges- 
tions, however, are negative m their approach, 
and many of them are constantly violated. 

Bad as radio commercials may be, it must be 
said for the industry that they are generally of 
higher quality and veracity than the type of ad- 
vertising permitted in the tabloid newspaper and 
the pulp magazine. Any comparison of press and 
radio advertising would show that considerable 
more care is used in the investigation of the 
claims of the product by radio program depart- 
ments than IS exercised by some types of publica- 
tions. 

It IS not so much the commercials as the cheap 
quality of the fill-ins that offends the listeners. 
One step in the right direction, it seems, is the 
building of a balanced program by the network 


programming departments and the development 
by the networks and their affiliated stations ol 
package shows which are offered for sale to 
sponsors at such times as fit into the program pat- 
tern. Such a practice will return the responsibility 
for programming to the broadcasters, where it 
legally belongs. . . . 

Any thoughtful person will realize how news is 
slanted by news analysts and even by newscasters 
and news commentators. The danger of such 
news slanting becomes especially acute when both 
press and radio in the same area are controlled 
by the same interests. Then, too, large corpora- 
tions have been known to keep commentators on 
the air even when their Hooperatings have fallen 
far below those of other commentators whom 
they have dismissed, because the former express 
the political and economic point of view of the 
sponsor. 

In a searching discussion of “Freedom of 
Speech on the Air,” Siepmann cites a survey of 
radio news reporters in an issue of Variety Maga- 
zine dated July 25, 1945, to the effect that of 30 
reporters studied, 12 were conservative (5 extreme 
reactionaries), 8 liberal (mildly so), 6 middle-of- 
the-roaders, 1 independently liberal, none ex- 
tremely liberal, and the rest defying classification. 
Were the survey to be made today, it is likely 
that the proportion of conservatives would have 
increased. 

In order to avoid criticism, the Columbia Net- 
work has declared that it has no editorial policy. 
Another suggestion is that each network should 
have a battery of news reporters representing dif- 
ferent points of view. This latter suggestion is 
more positive, in theory at least. It would appear, 
however, that many radio stations are so afraid of 
being accused of being biased that they become 
ineffectual in the performance of their duty to the 
public. When the station has no editorial policy 
It leaves its air waves wide open to the sponsors, 
who usually have a very definite one. There is 
no harm in a station’s having a point of view, 
openly acknowledged and openly expressed, pro- 
vided that listeners in its service area have an op- 
portunity to hear opposite points of view sincerely 
expressed at times convenient to them. Radio sta- 
tions that have taken definite stands on public is- 
sues, especially on the local scene, have earned 
the gratitude of the communities they serve. . . . 

Access to the air is by no means everywhere the 
same. Minority groups, racial, religious, and po- 
litical, are frequently denied time on the ground 
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that radio as a mass medium must appeal to the 
majority. But the success of democracy depends 
upon the encouragement and protection of the 
minority, for it is often within the minority 
groups that the seeds of progress are sown and 
nurtured. Even large groups are often denied free 
access to the air. Until recently, labor found it 
very difficult to secure air time. Fortunately this 
situation has been remedied. . . . 

One of the weakest spots in radio-TV today is 
programming for children. Except for a few nota- 
ble examples, the network entertainment for chil- 
dren consists of a schedule of horror on the one 
hand and saccharine condescension on the other. 
A survey of television offerings in the Los Angeles 
area during the first week of May 1951 revealed a 
total of almost 700 crimes, 82 per cent of which 
were committed before 9:00 p.m. — that is, before 
bedtime for most children. . . . 

All the networks have extended codes for chil- 
dren’s programs, that of N.B.C. being most 
worthy of comment for its implementation of 
these standards; but here again, many of the 
regulations are stated in the negative. The Mutual 
Broadcasting System, with its senes of adventure 
programs for children, has been under greatest 
fire, and deservedly so. M.B.S. contends that right 
always triumphs; but it is to be doubted whether 
the thirty seconds wherein the criminal is brought 
to justice at the end of the program has much ef- 
fect after the twelve, and in some cases twenty- 
five, minutes of exciting carnage and mayhem 
which precedes it. Such programs ... are now 
supposed to be purified because the hero now de- 
votes himself to solving modern social problems. 
But it IS rather dangerous for youngsters to get 
the notion that one can set the world straight by 
liquidating all one’s enemies. , , . 

Radio and television need competent and vigi- 
lant critics. Fortunately such critics exist. John 
Crosby and Jack Gould delight thousands with 
their searching, though humorous, comments on 
radio and television. Leading magazines frequent- 
ly carry critical articles on the subject. Various 
national organizations publish lists of things to 
view and to listen to. . . . 

But the main responsibility for the improve- 
ment of broadcasting lies with the industry itself. 
Radio-TV stations virtually monopolize the na- 
tion’s airwaves. These admittedly belong to the 


people; yet the American public can express itself 
on the air only in conformity with the interests 
and policies of the broadcasters, who are moti- 
vated all too often by a desire for large profits. 
Each of the major networks has its own charac- 
teristics and excellencies which should be devel- 
oped to serve the various interests and needs of 
all the people. But the tendency is toward com- 
petitive simultaneous broadcasting of similar pro- 
grams. What the public gets on the air is what 
the broadcasters want to give them. Ratings 
merely show the listeners’ choice of what is of- 
fered. 

To view programs as entertainment is not con- 
ducive to building a national culture. Many a 
good public service program has lost its character 
and effectiveness after it has become sponsored 
and has been gone over by the professionals. 

Occasionally radio-TV stations promote the 
general welfare by coming out for pure water 
(who wouldn’t approve of that?) or announcing 
stray dogs. Such programs are under the direction 
of the promotion or public relations department 
and are looked upon as publicity stunts to catch 
more listeners. 

In many commercial stations the educational 
director is almost impotent. He often has little to 
say about what goes on the air under his direction. 
His programs can be swept aside at any time by 
the sales department. ... Yet a properly quali- 
fied individual should be one of the most valua- 
ble members of the policy-making and program- 
making group. 

There are some notable exceptions. A few sta- 
tions devote their programs to good music and 
straight news reporting. One station reports a 
documentary about a reformatory that brought 
about needed changes. Another vigorously pro- 
motes a safety campaign. The Junior Town Meet- 
ing League annually chooses a topic of wide in- 
terest, such as juvenile delinquency, for discussion 
throughout the nation. 

While highly commendable, these scattered 
programs are not enough. Radio-TV stations and 
networks must develop positive policies for the 
advancement of American life in all its desirable 
phases, . . . 

The nation looks to the radio-television industry 
for leadership. Instead, it gets a singing commer- 
cial. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What is the purpose of propaganda analysis^ 

2. What is the relationship between education and 
propaganda? 

3. What does value orientation have to do with 
propaganda analysis? 

4. What types of interest criteria must a propaganda 
analyst bear in mind? Why? 

5. What are the purposes which the Mobilization 
for Understanding Private Enterprise believes will 
be served by its “Sentinels”? 

6. What are they supposed to do? 

7. In what ways are the families of “Sentinels” sup- 
posed to help them? 

8. To wfflat extent have w'e been able in this country 
to answer the question of Hamilton, “What is the 
liberty of the press?” 


9. What are leading factors limiting freedom of the 
press in a functional sense in this country? 

10. What has happened to daily newspaper competi- 
tion during the past half-century in the twenty- 
five largest American cities? 

11. What has happened to daily newspaper competi- 
tion between 1920 and 1945 in the United States? 

12. Of what significance are these trends toward local 
daily newspaper monopolies? 

13. Who does Spmgarn say pays for radio programs? 

14. What sort of services does Spmgarn think that 
the radio gives its publics? 

15. What does Gruber regard to be the chief prob- 
lems confronting us in the radio and TV fields? 

16 What does Gruber say we can do about eliminat- 
ing some of these problems? 



— C H A P T E R 14 

Recreation 


In the recreational field, the needs and desires 
satisfied are different from those served in the 
other institutional areas we have been discussing, 
but the types of problem that arise have much in 
common. The problems stem, as usual, from the 
conscious and unconscious inhumanity of man to 
man — from the persecution of undefended mi- 
norities, inability or fear to face and adjust to life 
situations, insecurity of both real and imagined 
sorts, greed, exploitation, and deprivation Theo- 
retically, in a world so vast and with such ade- 
quate facilities for enjoyment as well as for suste- 
nance — granted some degree of intelligent plan- 
ning and cooperative direction — the world’s sev- 
eral billion inhabitants should not want for the 
leisure as well as the facilities for recreation. Ac- 
tually, of course, it is most trite to remark that 
mere sustenance is a pressing problem to un- 
counted millions and that recreation even in the 
United States of America is all too often a matter 
of snatched and neurotic flight from unpleasant 
reality. 

In attempting to determine what a recreational 
problem might be, even though it be purely for 
the purpose of chapter arrangement, one is re- 
minded of Clark Warburton’s remark, “Drink, re- 
ligion and such amusements as the moving pic- 
tures offer alternative modes of psychological 
compensation for the unsatisfactory character of 
actual life.” 


The selections in this chapter focus attention on 
some of the pressing recreational problems of 
America today. DeBlois sketches some of the 
problems of alcohol in connection with recreation. 
Alcoholism IS, naturally, taken up in connection 
with mental diseases in a later chapter. “Comic” 
books have been called the “marijuana of the 
nursery” and the “penicillin of a happy child- 
hood.” Wertham as a psychiatrist and Waugh as 
an artist with a social perspective analyze the 
problems the “comic” books present. 

Motion pictures, sports, and bars probably con- 
sume the most time and money of Americans 
among the organized recreational programs. 
Rosten outlines part of the escapist pattern upon 
which a large share of the featured motion pic- 
ture productions depends. 

The chief problems m sports have traditionally 
been those associated with big-time gambling, 
with its concomitant wrecking of lives, bribing of 
legislators and police, and elimination of genuine 
sports interest from many events. Steigleman, 
upon the basis of a coast-to-coast investigation of 
the horse-racing racket, suggests the situation in 
terms of an especially flagrant example. Peterson 
describes some of the problems involved in efforts 
to enforce gambling laws. 


“Piohibiiion,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Saences, 12 
(K)34) 499-510, p 504 quoted 


The Drys Are on the March Again 

Frank DeBlois 

Frank DeBlois (1918- ), associate editor, Paiadc, former staff member of Yan\. 

[We] Americans are maintaining our position possible exception of a few orthodox Mohammed- 
as the world’s heaviest drinkers. Paradoxically, we ans — who continue to pass laws forbidding each 
are also the only people in the world — with the other to drink alcoholic beverages m freedom. 

From Parade (August 24, 1947), pp 5-7. Reprinted b> permission. 
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One of the paradoxes of U. S. life is that we are 
the wettest people on earth — and also the driest. 

It IS a widely known but seldom appreciated 
fact that, despite our consistently prodigious 
drinking, one third of the U.S.A. is as dry — al- 
coholically speaking — as a church picnic. Three 
states — Kansas, Oklahoma and Mississippi — are 
completely dry [Kansas is no longer dry. — Eds.^ 
and a half dozen others — including North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky and Texas — are and in most of 
their counties. In addition, it is quite possible that 
we shall soon be even drier than we are today, for 
efforts to obtain legislation to submit the question 
of state prohibition to the voters of Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, North Carolina and Texas now are being 
made in these states and Dry leaders confidently 
expect to gam victories. 

That this re-birth of Dry sentiment may even- 
tually lead to the return of National Prohibition 
is frankly the hope of such forces of temperance 
as the Prohibition Education League, the World 
Prohibition Federation, the Anti-Saloon League, 
the Prohibition Party and the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, but the gun sights of leading 
Drys today are trained on local prohibition which, 
once secured, may drive the entire nation to aridi- 
ty again. Thus, Mrs, D. Leigh Colvin [past] pres- 
ident of the WCTU, believes that when enough 
congressmen from dry areas start voting dry, na- 
tional prohibition will return. 

“Then,” she avers, “the two great evils, war 
and drink, will be replaced by peace and prohibi- 
uon.” 

The establishment of local option laws, which 
enable the residents of a community to decide for 
themselves whether or not they want local prohi- 
bition, has proved a blessing to Dry leaders. In 
states where local option voting is permitted, the 
Drys have made consistent gams until today they 
are stronger by far than at any time since 1933. 

“Three-fifths of the 15,000 local option elections 
since Repeal,” says Mrs. Colvin, “have resulted m 
Dry victories. 

“More than 20 million people,” she adds, “are 
members of organizations committed to prohibi- 
tion, a ban on alcoholic beverages by local option, 
or to total abstinence.”. . . 

On every debatable issue of Prohibition the 
Drys and the distillers have clashed. The Drys are 
continuously praising the administration of prohi- 
bition in bone-dry Oklahoma and Mississippi. 
. . . Distillers reply that m both Oklahoma 
and Mississippi bootleggers annually buy thou- 


sands of U. S. liquor stamps from the Federal 
government, then sell taxpaid liquor to anyone 
who has the price of a pint. . . . 

On the effect of liquor upon the human brain 
and body the two forces are at issue once again. 
The Drys have produced from the writings of 
medical and psychological authorities testimony 
indicating that alcoholism is a disease. The Wets 
in rebuttal have introduced the testimony of Johns 
Hopkins psychiatrist Dr. Robert V. Seliger, who 
also has been frequently quoted by the Drys, that 
alcohol is a symptom of illness, not a disease in 
itself. 

Both Wets and Drys have of late indicated deep 
interest in the work performed by such groups as 
Alcoholics Anonymous and the Yale Plan Clinic, 
where the alcoholic receives care designed to re- 
lieve him of his fears and misconceptions about 
drinking. The Drys, however, will ride only part 
of the way with the psychiatrists. They are pri- 
marily interested, they admit, m prevention rather 
than cure. 

Biggest bone of moral contention between Wets 
and Drys today lies in their disagreement regard- 
ing the part played by the street-corner bar in con- 
temporary society. The Drys, of course, view the 
bar as a cave of evil where husbands are led astray 
from their homes, youths are coaxed into careers 
of crime and maidens are enticed down the paths 
of evil. Wets, however, view the bar as a poor 
man’s club where the American workman may 
enjoy a society that is frequently brighter than 
that of his home and where — in the words of 
H. L. Mencken — he may escape “the leathery deli- 
catessen of his wife’s cuisine.” 

The ills of drink, as chronicled by the Drys, in- 
clude the promotion of sloth, ill-health, failure in 
business and marriage, boorishness, sterility, 
crime, madness and foulness of breath. In rebut- 
tal, the Wets claim that drinking — in moderation 
— makes a man more generous and humane, more 
liberal, more tolerant, a better citizen, husband, 
father and friend. 

Today the Drys, analyzing the gains they have 
made since Repeal, believe that the nation will 
continue to become drier each year because Amer- 
icans, basically sober and religious, instinctively 
turn against evil. Wets, who attribute Dry gains 
in local option elections to hard work on the part 
of the campaigners and apathy on the part of 
most voters, believe that Dry territory soon will 
shrink, but predict that a soberer America will re- 
sult once the nation’s war nerves unwind. There 
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need be no threat of Prohibition’s return, the man’s mother-in-law. It’s easy to get her to visit 

Wets believe, as long as the U. S. remembers you; it’s much harder to get her to leave, 

that Prohibition in a number of ways is like a 


“Comic** Books: I 

Fredric Wertham 

Fredric Wertham (1895- ), psychiatrist and neurologist; senior psychiatrist, New York City De- 

partment of Hospitals, and director of the general mental hygiene clinics, Bellevue and Queens Hos- 
pitals. Author: with Florence Wertham, The Btain as an Organ (1935); Dar^ Legend: A Study of 
Murder (1941, 1949); The World Within (1948); The Show of Violence (1949); All Ow Inno- 
cences (1953). 


A twenty-year-old youth in New York City has 
just killed a policeman. Is that so astonishing 
when he can see anywhere a typical comic-book 
cover showing a man and a woman shooting it 
out with the police to the accompaniment of these 
words: “We’ll give those flatfeet a bellyful of 
lead”? A nineteen-year-old youth has just been 
sentenced to the electric chair for the murder of a 
girl of fifteen, despite the jury’s recommendation 
of clemency, by a judge who had previously dis- 
regarded a recommendation of mercy in the case 
of a sixteen-year-old participant in a holdup with 
a fatal shooting. There are recent cases where 
young men branded girls’ breasts with burning 
cigarettes and carved initials into their flesh with 
a knife. A thirteen-year-old boy in Chicago has 
just murdered a young playmate. He told his 
lawyer , . . that he reads all the crime comic 
books he can get hold of. He has evidently not 
kept up with the theories that comic-book readers 
never imitate what they read. He has just been 
sentenced to twenty-two years in jail; while the 
comic-book publishers who filled his mind with 
thoughts and methods of murder, and their ex- 
perts who say his reading was good for him, con- 
tinue as before. 

All these manifestations of brutality, cruelty, 
and violence and the manner in which they are 
committed — that is the folklore of the comic 
books. 

Comic books are the greatest book publishing 
success in history and the greatest mass influence 
on children. If I make the most conservative esti- 
mate from my own researches, one billion times 
a year a child sits down and reads a comic book. 

From “The Comics . . . Very Funny*” Satwday Review 
27, 29 quoted Reprinted by permission. 


Crime does not pay, but crime comics do. 

Recently I walked in one of the crowded sec- 
tions of New York City and saw a sign: “Satur- 
day Morning [which is the Saturday matinee for 
children] Comic Books Will Be Given Out Free 
to the First 500 Attending.” I looked to see what 
was playing in that movie that morning. There 
were two horror films: “The Son of Franken- 
stein” and “The Bride of Frankenstein.” The 
posters calling attention to the movies showed 
girls in various stages of being overpowered. The 
movie was called the Ritz. As I stood there I was 
reminded of the story of the little boy who was 
asked what he wanted to be when he grew up 
and replied enthusiastically: “I want to be a sex 
maniac 

There are two opinions about comic books. The 
one says they are very harmful to children; the 
other says they are good for the little kiddies. 
John Mason Brown [writing in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature March 20, 1948] has called 
comic books the “marijuana of the nursery.” The 
question can be put this way: Are comic books 
the marijuana of the nursery or the penicillin 
of a happy childhood? This difference of opinion 
is reflected also in the conflict in the child’s mind. 
Briefly summarized, it is a conflict between super- 
ego and sub-machine gun, . . . 

The worst sector of comic books is increasing 
and the best, if there is a best, is getting smaller. 
The comic-book publishers seduce the children 
and mislead the parents. Their mass production 
is a serious danger to the production of good in- 
expensive children’s books. The publishers of 
these good children’s books, instead of fighting 

of Litmatwe, 31: 22 (May 29, 1948). 6-7, 27-29, pp. 7, 
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the experts of the comic-book industry and decod- stead of providing decent fare for the dreams of 
ing their “codes,” lie on psychoanalytic couches childhood, 
themselves, and delve into their own dreams in- 


“Comic” Boob: II 

Coulton Waugh 

Coulton Waugh (1896— ), comic strip cartoonist and painter. Conductor of “Dickie Dare” for 

Associated Press, 1935-44 and since 1949, and originator of “Hank” for PM, 1945. 


One reaction to the tons of criticism which have 
been heaped on comic books was supplied by the 
publishers of the ones most under fire. It con- 
sisted of getting together boards of prominent ed- 
ucators and experts, who study the material before 
it is published, and pass on the suitability of such 
for childish minds. . . . 

The use of these boards has been criticized in 
some quarters on the ground that they make a 
distinguished excuse for a very cheap product, 
and that since these people are connected with the 
magazines, their investigations are necessarily 
one-sided. Champions of the boards reply that the 
standing of the individuals involved, most of 
whom are connected with large colleges or study 
organizations, is a guarantee of good faith. The 
point is, they go on, these experts realize that 
comic books are a part of American life, and they 
intend to do their best to see the scientific ap- 
proach applied to them. It is interesting that all of 
them agree to the need of a child for imaginative 
reading matter and for fantasy. 

Dr. Lauretta Bender, for example, has pointed 
out that children read comics because of the need 
for experimenting with reality and its problems. 
In his own life, she says, a child cannot have the 
opportunity to meet any but a few of such prob- 
lems; in his fantasy life, using such symbols as 
comics present, he may meet and adjust to a wide 
variety of the world’s trials and difficulties. Chil- 
dren’s fantasies she therefore regards, not as an 
escape from reality, but as a constructive approach 
to it. . . . 

[In] spite of all the learned arguments of those 
college professors who endorse the lurid form of 
the comic books, the great mass of American peo- 
ple have been getting thoroughly annoyed at the 
alarming mass of cheap sensationalism their chil- 


dren have been buried under. These human 
torches and hornet men seem to have little con- 
nection with the sound values which the Ameri- 
can people, generally speaking, strive for; and it 
seems that the people, in a number of ways, 
have been gradually making this clear to the pub- 
lishers. 

An example of the thing so many people object 
to, for instance, is the army of hooded and masked 
men, women, boys, and even girls, who were 
threatening to push the normal heroes off the 
stands. Why, in the name of a free republic, is all 
this hooding necessary.? True, these people are al- 
ways on the side of right, of democracy; but 
democracy’s justice does not need to mask itself. 
From the picture point of view — and this means 
a great deal in comics — such hooded people sug- 
gest the Ku Klux Klan more than anything else, 
the very reverse of the process of democratic law. 
Protests of many kinds, from many sources, have 
poured in, to the point where at last a change is 
taking place; the furious sensationalism of the 
super-people is not as popular as it was. A new 
and healthier trend is on the way. The big news 
of the moment is not the emergence of a new 
supercreature; it is the growing popularity of the 
gay, animal comic book of the general Walt Dis- 
ney Type, and the various titles devoted to teen- 
age interests. 

These tendencies should silence most of the 
criticism. Teen-age comics are very normal and 
healthy as a rule. In addition, the animal group 
can develop fantasy, can supply that experimental 
adjustment to life through childish symbols, 
which the educators advise as good for the young 
mind. 

Another happy point — these are funny books; 
the super-screamers were not. 


From The Comtes, New York. The Macmillan Company, 1947, pp. 348, 350-351, Reprinted by permission, 
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The Movies: Boy Gets Girl 

Leo C. Rosten 

Leo CaKin Rosten (Leonard Q Ross, pseudonym; 1908- ), author, political scientist Best-known 

works: The Education of H*y*m*a*n K*a*p*l* 2 L*n (1937); The Washington Correspondents 
(1937); Adventure in Washington (1939); Hollywood (1941); The Daif \ Corner (1945). 


In a world convulsed by catastrophe and 
change, Hollywood sells the oldest of allegories in 
its simplest and most consoling outlines: Boy Gets 
Girl. Those who berate the movies for their en- 
slavement to Boy Meets Girl — Boy Loses Girl — 
Boy Gets Girl forget that this theme has been 
sovereign in the novel and the play for several 
thousand years, and in cultures ranging from the 
Greek to the Chinese. They forget that the un- 
happy ending was unpopular even in enlightened 
Athens. . . . 

In the recondite naivete of Hollywood’s movies, 
life is a simple game between love and misunder- 
standing, between the pure in heart and the other 
kind. Optimism is basic, romance is of the essence, 
crises are rarely more than personal. In the mov- 
ies, problems are solved by mere love, sheer will, 
or expiatory gestures; that is, by virtue, luck, or 
divine intercession. In the norms of the silver 
screen, virtue, luck, and divine intercession are in- 
comparably more important than skill, intelli- 
gence, or reality. The Greek dramatists, it will 
be remembered, lowered an actor-Jove from the 
top of the stage so he could settle the destiny of 
the characters whenever the plot became too com- 
plicated for the author; Hollywood’s deus ex ma- 
china is nowhere as crude: he resides in the very 
content of the movies, in the structure and values 
of the movies themselves. 

In the movie story of mankind, the man who 
writes to Mother, steps aside for his friend, or 
places his sweetheart’s happiness above his carnal 
desires is pretty sure to end as the ecstatic bride- 
groom, the president of the company, or the com- 
poser whose genius the audiences at Carnegie 
Hall acclaim by beating their palms into a pulp. 
The cad who kicks a dog, cheats at cards, betrays 
a friend, or attempts to seduce a maiden, is head- 
ed straight for the Big House, death, and eternal 
perdition beyond. To movie heroes, of course. 


death is no more than the passport to eternal joy, 
Its occurrence usually being accompanied by a 
majestic chorus of unseen angels hurling trium- 
phant hosannahs at the audience while the screen 
swarms with moving clouds. It is surely consoling 
to discover that in the special logic of the movies, 
self-sacrifice always ends in successful (if un- 
planned) self-aggrandizement; and that selfish- 
ness is utter folly, doomed to a terrible fate. 

All this means that in the moral lexicon of 
Hollywood, honesty is always rewarded, evil is 
always punished, and crime — in an exquisite re- 
flection of the pragmatic emphases of our world 
— does not pay. The Lord Chief Justice of Great 
Britain, Lord Hewart, dismissed the contention 
that the movies help to “make” criminals, in this 
happy line: “If virtue triumphed in actual life as 
regularly as on the films, this world might be an 
easier place both to police and to understand.” ^ 

Hollywood’s racial typologies are forever dis- 
maying.* To the movie addict, Negroes are lazy, 
light-hearted mortals who tap dance on the slight- 
est provocation and are prone to burst into spirit- 
uals during a thunderstorm. Italians seem to be 
a singularly specialized species, either childishly 
happy or dreadfully brutal; their talents, by some 
anthropological curse, are limited to restauranting 
or crime. Swedes, of course, are slow-witted behe- 
moths dedicated to either the sea or the basement. 
In the realm of higher learning, teachers are de- 
picted as frustrated, if female, or emasculated, if 
male. And the movie goer knows that a happy 
woman is one who enters a room with her arms 
full of packages. An entire social philosophy is 
reduced to that one classic image. 

It IS fitting to ask how a generation which has 

^London Times, December 15, 1936. 

* On this, see John T. McManus and Louis Kronen- 
berger, “Motion Pictures, the Theater, and Race Rela- 
tions,” The Annals, 244 (March 1946) Eds. 


From Hollywood. The Movie Colony, The Movie Ma\ers, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., copyright 1941, 
pp. 357-360, 368. Reprinted by permission. 
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been innoculated with the inclusive romanticism 
of the movies — a romanticism which encompasses 
everything from individual armour to social issues 
— will cope with an increasingly hard and un- 
pretty reality. To those intoxicated by the cham- 
pagne of the film, everyday life and love may rep- 
resent the deflation of periodically inflated expec- 
tations. One may be excused for wondering what 
are the consequences to psychological security 
when clerks are encouraged to believe in high 
destiny, when buck-toothed ingenues dream of 
Errol Flynn. True, there were Fairy Princes and 
Princesses long before celluloid was invented; but 
were they ever so real, and did they actually talk 
and kiss and sing? 

The emphasis of the films upon action, violence, 
and brash conduct necessarily involves a devalu- 
ation of the thoughtful and the contemplative. 
This can hardly avoid influencing the manners of 
a society already predisposed to the physical solu- 
tion of disputes, the mentality of a society most 
of whose inhabitants are more respectful of Hugh 
Johnson than John Dewey.f . . . 

Whether the movies imitate life or whether life 


[ Rosten is speaking of General Hugh Johnson, a 
former Army officer who became an official in President 
F. D Roosevelt’s government and then a commentator for 
newspapers and radio stations and of John Dewej, Co- 
lumbia University’s world famous social philosopher. — 
Eds. 


imitates the movies is for others to decide; this 
writer believes that like missionaries on a desert 
island, they begin to convert each other. Some 
critics say that audiences complain about the 
movies because the movies do not reflect reality; 
it is this writer’s suspicion that more people la- 
ment the fact that reality does not reflect the mov- 
ies. . . . 

An advertisement in the Saturday Evening Post 
sang Hollywood’s praises in these lyrical words: 

Go to a motion picture . . . and let yourself go. Be- 
fore you know it you are living the story — laughing, 
loving, hating, struggling, winning * All the adven- 
ture, all the romance, all the excitement you lack in 
your daily life are m — Pictures. They take you com- 
pletely out of yourself into a wonderful new world. 
. . . Out of the cage of e\ery-day existence! If only 
for an afternoon or an evening — escape * . . 

It seems self-evident that Hollywood represents 
a challenge to the sovereignty of church, school, 
and family in the realm of values. The philoso- 
pher, the politician, the publicist, or the student 
may well agree with Mortimer J. Adler when he 
obser\es that the movies are “more than any other 
art the social and political problem of our day.” ® 

" Quoted m Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, 
Middletown, New York Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1929, 
p 265. 

•^Mortimer J. Adler, Ait and Prudence, New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1937, p. 29. 


Horse Racing: Seven-billion-dollar Racket! 

Walter A. Steigleman 


Walter A. Steigleman (1907- ), associate professor of journalism, Indiana University; free-lance 

writer for magazines and former newspaperman. Author of Hoiseracing (1947); Horse-play 
(1948); Newspaperman and the Law (1950); and Wnting the Feature At tide (1950). 


Every day except Sunday, about 1,000,000 peo- 
ple make one or more wagers on the races, even 
though fewer than 50,000 of them have ever seen 
a race horse. There is hardly a place so small, so 
remote, that one can’t place a bet on a “sure 
thing” in the fifth at Belmont. 

While the legalized pari-mutuel machines in 
some 65 U. S. race tracks were clicking off almost 
a cool two billion dollars last year, of which a 
fat slice went to the states as taxes, three times 


that amount was being handled tax-free by the 
nation’s thousands of illegal (except in Nevada) 
bookmakers. And while communities compla- 
cendy shut their eyes, the 5i4 illegal billions con- 
tinued to pour in, corrupting public officials and 
stirring up turmoil among political and criminal 
groups competing for a share of the lush bonanza. 

These are staggering facts, worth a moment’s 
consideration. We bet a total in excess of seven 
billions yearly. How much is seven billion dollars 


From Cot 0 net, 22: 2 (June 1947): 14-18 Cop> right, 1947, by Esquire, Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 111. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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a year? Well, it’s more than four times our na- 
tional income from banking, more than twice 
what we allot each year for education, and nearly 
twice our combined medical care and death ex- 
penses. The sum is so great, in fact, that it means 
Americans are illegally betting more money every 
wee\ on the horse races than is collected annually 
by the Red Cross and March of Dimes combined! 

Some communities, like one in Illinois with a 
population of 40,000, actually share sub rosa in 
the illegal venture. Each month every bookmaker 
is raided and fined $500 to $1,500, depending 
upon the volume of business. Fines are estimated 
for a year in advance as a regular item in the 
municipal budget * 

The postmaster in a western city of 120,000 
was $15,000 in debt to the horses before he ended 
his life. A New York bookmaking ring, posing 
as jockeys, mulcted businessmen in the eastern 
United States of $300,000 by selling them fake 
tips. And none of their customers earned less than 
$15,000 a year. , . . 

A few years ago, a woman widely celebrated as 
a shining example of American motherhood sur- 
prised interviewers by declaring that she preferred 
playing the horses to mending or washing dishes. 
Two thousand people at a matinee concert fidg- 
eted while the guest artist waited backstage until 
the horses had crossed the finish line at a New 
York track. Local critics who called his perform- 
ance “inspired” might have given credit to the 
artist’s horse — which came home at odds of 3 to 1. 

Bookie customers who feci their business or 
social prestige does not permit them to visit a 
betting parlor, maintain charge accounts and tele- 
phone their wagers. Some are like the Connecticut 
physician who employs an extra “nurse” to tabu- 
late his betting system and call in wagers on race- 
to-race progression. 

The large bookmakers maintain “runners” to 
make the rounds of office buildings on regular 
schedule. A horse player, no matter where he lives, 
can place a bet if he has a nickel to call his book- 
maker or the energy to walk a block or two down- 
town. If his city is undergoing a periodical vice 
clean-up, or if he doesn’t want his name on local 
bookmaking lists, he can simply wire his wagers 
to any metropolitan center. 

Large bookmakers even in moderate-sized cities 
travel in the best circles, belong to exclusive clubs, 
contribute liberally to civic ventures. They send 
their sons and daughters to the best schools. The 
campus queen recendy crowned at a Midwestern 


university believes her father’s vocation is “bro- 
ker” — but a few close associates know him as the 
biggest handbook operator in the state. 

In addition to the big bookies and independent 
operators, there are all manner of marginal book- 
ies not counted in the census of 15,000 horse-race 
parlors. Their rooms are little hideaways in the 
rear of poolrooms, cigar stores, barber shops and 
cheap restaurants. One bookie operated in the 
washroom of a New York public library. Still 
another received bets during a matinee intermis- 
sion at the Metropolitan Opera. And a third book- 
ie, serving a sentence in the District of Columbia 
jail, made $100,000 profit on an industrial mag- 
nate confined there with him. . . . 

Although some reformers are still sniping at 
actual racing itself, it is the five-and-a-half-billion 
dollar-a-year-off-track betting that today is the tar- 
get for heaviest attack. But there is little livelihood 
that either attacV will score much success. 

Attacks on racing itself are futile because of two 
vital changes. The invention of the pari-mutuel 
system of wagering permits the states to tap the 
racing dollar. Thus the state has become a partner 
of the track, and the principal racing states receive 
more than $85,000,000 a year as their share of the 
bettor’s dollar. In fact, racing receipts are such 
important budget items that three states hurriedly 
summoned their legislatures to enact new taxes 
when tracks closed for five months during the 
war. 

Municipalities, led by New York City, are find- 
ing that they can also share the racing wealth. 
Little Saratoga Springs, New York, following the 
example of its big sister downstate, also imposed 
a five per cent tax and in 1946 collected $1,062,000 
— or $132,000 above its yearly total budget. 

The second vital change that checks attacks on 
racing itself is the new complexion of the crowds. 
Even New York tracks receive the bulk of their 
$400,000,000-a-year wagers at the $2 windows. 
The little man has become the backbone of racing. 
He will never vote out of existence an institution 
that in little more than a minute-and-a-half may 
miraculously transform his $2 bill into $10 or 
$100. 

The fight against the big-money side of racing 
— the four billion or more m ofl-track betting — is 
similarly doomed to failure. After all, a four-bil- 
lion-dollar business is not easily outlawed — espe- 
cially when again it is the little man with $2 who 
has the most important voice. 

To date the only realistic method of control 



suggested is the move to legalize bookie betting, 
license the bookmaking establishments and levy 
heavy taxes on all money bet. Curiously, the ele- 
ment which most strongly opposes such a move 
derives its chief support from the race tracks 
themselves, who argue that the idea of the sport — 
to “improve the breed of race horses” — would be 
destroyed. 

But the track opposition loses force when one 
realizes that the race tracks should certainly have 
the power to eliminate the very backbone of the 
bookie business any time they desire — by merely 
stopping the wire services which supply the book- 
ies (through 12,000 miles of wire) with play-by- 
play information. 

A patron of the race track is virtually in a vac- 
uum. No phones are available to him: the tele- 
graph station under the grandstand “censors” out- 
going messages if they contain the name of a 
horse. Yet despite this vacuum, the odds, results 
and other useful information are flashed instanta- 
neously to bookie parlors from coast to coast. And 
believe it or not, the tracks say they have no idea 
how this information reaches the bookies^ 

Other efforts to stifle the bookies are completely 
ineffectual, because the public has clearly shown 
that it wants to bet on the horses — and if neces- 
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sary will sneak down alleys and tap on doors to 
lay a wager. 

Few large bookmakers are ever raided without 
their knowledge and tacit permission. In some 
cities, when the reform element becomes too vocif- 
erous, a token raid is staged as the “opening gun 
of an intensive war against vice.” As zero hour 
approaches, the bookie tells his customers: ‘‘That s 
all today, boys. If you want anything in the late 
races, put it in now.” 

The customers are then shooed out, and bookie 
employees sit down nonchalantly to await the law. 
If the reform voice is not too strong, the raiding 
squad reports “no evidence.” If the demands of 
justice are loud, one bookie employee takes the 
blame because he knows his fine will be reim- 
bursed with a bonus. And the day’s betting slips 
are carefully preserved to permit the bookie to 
setde accounts later. 

And so It goes — a wealth of evidence on which 
to indict America’s No. 1 industry — an industry 
which does good to no one and harm to millions 
of citizens. And w^hen all the evidence is in, two 
indisputable facts remain: racing will continue 
exactly as long as the public wishes it to continue, 
and uncontrolled betting will continue just as long 
as racing does. 


Obstacles to Enforcement of Gambling Laws 

Virgil W. Peterson 

Virgil W Peterson (1904- ), operating director of the Chicago Crime Commission; member of 

the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1930-1942. 


The laws prohibiting gambling are poorly en- 
forced in most parts of the Nation. A report on 
the administration of justice in Cincinnati, Ohio 
flatly stated, “Several judges refuse to enforce the 
gambling laws.” Many of the defendants found 
guilty were not required to pay either a fine or 
court costs, and jail sentences were virtually never 
imposed.^ During one period studied in Chicago, 
of 5,585 persons arrested on charges of gambling, 
5,023 were discharged without any penalty having 
been assessed against them. For the few defend- 

^ Chai les O Porter, “Defects in the Administration of 
Justice m Hamilton County (Cincinnati) Ohio,” Journal 
of the Ameucan Judicature Society, Vol. 32 (June 1948), 
pp. 14-22 

From “Obstacles to Enforcement of Gambling Laws,’ 


ants found guilty, the average fine was $15.25. 
There were no jail or penitentiary sentences. An 
employee of one notorious gambling establishment 
was arrested four times within a short period. 
Once he was fined $10, and on his fourth court 
appearance the judge assessed a penalty of $15. 
There was a total absence of sincerity on the part 
of either the police or the judges in attempting to 
enforce the gambling laws.^ Similar conditions 
prevail in numerous sections of the country. 

Two factors are thought to contribute substan- 

- “Racket Court Analysis — Dual Responsibility of Po- 
lice and Judges in Law Enforcement,” Cnminul Justice 
(Journal of the Chicago Crime Commission), Number 72 
(May 1945), pp. 7, 8, 16. 

The Annals, 269 (May 1950) 9-20, pp. 9, 13-20 quoted 
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daily to prevalent nonenforcement of the gambling 
laws. In the first place, it has been said that there 
has been developed in America a tradition of law- 
breaking. Any attempt to ascertain the basis for 
general laxity in the enforcement of the antigam- 
bling laws without considering public attitudes to- 
ward numerous other legislative enactments is 
unrealistic and will result in erroneous conclu- 
sions. In the second place, the tremendous impor- 
tance of gambling as a source of political power 
has frequendy made it possible for the gambling 
interests to dictate local law enforcement poli- 
cies. . . . 

Too frequendy discussions of the enforcibility 
of gambling statutes have been confined to moral 
issues. Whether gambling in itself is morally per- 
missible or immoral becomes the principal point 
of contention. Perhaps such considerations are 
inevitable, since wide-open professional gambling 
has usually flourished to the greatest extent in an 
atmosphere of easy morals. Underworld history 
reveals that there has always been a close working 
relationship between the vice lords and the gam- 
bling kings. Often the control of both prostitu- 
tion and gambling in a municipality has been 
vested in the same individuals. 

But any effort to determine the desirability or 
undesirability of the gambling laws on the basis of 
whether gambling in itself is moral or immoral 
serves no more useful purpose than to attempt an 
appraisal of the traffic laws by establishing the 
moral aspects of driving through a stop sign. 

The emphasis frequendy placed on the moral 
aspects of gambling has added to the problem of 
enforcement in two important respects. In the first 
place, the insistence of some religious groups that 
the act of gambling in itself is immoral is resented 
by those holding a contrary view. This resentment 
has given rise in part to the erroneous assumption 
that the antigambling laws resulted from a Puri- 
tanicle influence that attempted to impose its mor- 
al code on others. In the second place, the evasion 
of the law is justified by many on the ground that 
gambling is not immoral. Many character-building 
groups, including neighborhood and boys’ clubs, 
patriotic organizations that specialize in develop- 
ing good citizenship, and churches, resort to ille- 
gal gambling enterprises to raise money. They 
justify the law violation on the ground that gam- 
bling is not immoral — a type of rationalization 
which will permit an evasion of most laws. 

The real motive, however, for disregarding 
the gambling statutes is “easy money.” A well- 


known columunist. Herb Graffis, recently wrote: 
“Churches and charitable organizations run ille- 
gal gambling because that’s the sure way of get- 
ting money for holy causes from people who 
otherwise wouldn’t contribute if the Almighty 
pushed a .45 at them.” But as to other law viola- 
tors, Graffis observed, the attitude is usually ex- 
pressed somewhat as follows: “Those commies — 
they ought to be run out of the country. They’ve 
got no respect for American laws.” 

Ironically, many gambling ventures for worthy 
causes are actually operated on a concession 
granted to racketeering elements. And there have 
been many honest police executives who have 
had their law enforcement programs sabotaged 
by the insistence of character-building groups 
that illegal gambling operations be permitted for 
their worthy causes. Not infrequently these or- 
ganizations have resorted to improper methods 
of pressure on law enforcement officers, identical 
with those employed by the criminal element. 
And these illegal activities, together with im- 
proper pressures, are all justified on the ground 
that gambling is not immoral per se, since the 
money raised through the law violation is for a 
worthy cause — in some instances to help others 
become good, law-abiding citizens. 

Taking the cue from character-building organ- 
izations which evade the law, professional rack- 
eteers often engage in large-scale gambling enter- 
prises which are identified with a real or fictitious 
charity. Recently in Chicago a large commercial 
bingo game was conducted by city employees, 
some of whom had long been associated with 
professional gambling. The alderman of the dis- 
trict admitted having given the venture his bless- 
ing. The promotors and the alderman explained 
that plans were being made to start a boys’ club 
which would benefit from the proceeds of the 
bingo game. Commenting on the project editori- 
ally, a local newspaper realistically observed that 
“promoters and racketeers search for philanthro- 
pies which will lend the respectability of their 
name in return for a portion, often trifling, of 
the proceeds.” 

A charity facade has long been utilized in con- 
nection with large-scale gambling enterprises, 
many times conducted by notorious racketeers. 
And when this subterfuge is not employed, the 


Graffis, Chicago Sun-Times, Oct. 18, 1949. 
“Bingo Pays Off” — editorial, Chicago Daily News, 
Dec. 16, 1949. 
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gambler rationalizes that morally his business is 
no different from the enterprise operated by a 
charitable institution. The patron, in turn, ra- 
tionalizes that morally there is litde distinction 
between his patronage of a gambling venture op- 
erated in part for charity or one conducted for 
the welfare of an A1 Capone. In either case, he is 
usually motivated principally by his desire to ob- 
tain “easy money.” 

The common assertion that America’s anti- 
gambling laws stem from the early influence of 
Puritanism is without historical foundation. Mass 
gambling has always resulted in great social and 
economic ills; and almost every civilized nation 
in the world has from time to time found it nec- 
essary to resort to repressive legislation in an ef- 
fort to protect its citizens. Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, and Hindus of ancient times invoked 
laws with severe penalties against gaming. The 
rabbis of the Second Temple classed gambling as 
a form of robbery and barred gamblers from the 
witness stand.“‘^ 

Since ancient times, laws pertaining to gam- 
bling have followed a rather similar pattern in 
many nations. The evils of mass gambling have 
led to prohibitory legislation, which in turn has 
frequently been poorly enforced. The never end- 
ing quest for new sources of revenue, plus the 
difficulty of enforcing the antigambling laws, 
often prompted their repeal and the enactment 
of statutes which licensed games of chance with 
the state sharing in the profits. Legalization 
schemes have in turn increased mass gambling to 
the extent that the nation has found it necessary 
again to enact prohibitory laws. On some oc- 
casions efforts have been made to restrict legal- 
ized gambling to tourists, and the laws have pro- 
hibited local residents from entering the gaming 
resorts."^ 

By 1882, the laws of virtually every state in 
Europe prohibited gambling."” For many dec- 
ades, legalized gambling has been a huge indus- 
try m South America. On April 30, 1946, the 
President of Brazil found it necessary to suppress 
most forms of gambling on the ground that it 
had become a “social cancer.” 

Francis Emmett Williams, “A P-M Victory in Michi- 
gan,” T/te Lawyer atid Law Notes, Fall issue, 1946, p. 6 

“^John Philip Quinn, Fools of Fotttine (Chicago G. L 
Howe & Co., 1890), pp. 100, 101. 

“^Pierre Polovtsoft, Monte Catlo Casino (New York: 
Hillman-Curl Inc, 1937), p 122. 

United Press dispatch dated at Rio de Janeiro, May 1, 
1946. 


It was during the early period in our national 
life, when the Puritan influence was the strong- 
est, that the United States had its longest experi- 
ence with legalized gambling. Lotteries had been 
commonplace during colonial times. After the 
Revolutionary War the various states were badly 
in need of revenue. But “taxes the people wmuld 
not bear,” wrote the historian John Bach Mc- 
Master. Hence, lotteries were authorized to raise 
money for bridges, school buildings, churches, 
colleges, and public works of all kinds. 

The Pennsylvania Mercury reported on August 
24, 1790, that “the lottery mania appears to rage 
with uncommon violence.” Lotteries were flour- 
ishing in every part of the United States."^ Un- 
scrupulous promoters incited the “get rich ma- 
nia” among the people through high-pressure 
tactics. Lottery frauds became scandalous. Legis- 
latures were bribed. The poor people in partic- 
ular suffered. Money needed for the bare neces- 
sities of life was poured into the state-authorized 
lotteries in the false hope of obtaining easy riches. 
Illegal private lotteries sprang up everywhere. 
The lotteries became a menace to the public wel- 
fare, and serious-minded citizens everywhere be- 
gan agitating for their abolishment. As William 
Christie MacLeod has observed: 

. the great mass of worthy citizens of New York 
and Massachusetts and Pennsylvania a century ago 
\\'ere opposed to public lotteries, not on abstract ethi- 
cal grounds, but on the ground that they had become 
a serious social evil. . . The campaigners against 

lotteries were primarily businessmen and professional 
men who saw around them everywhere the growing 
menace of the public lottery of the day.^^ 

When most states outlawed lotteries in the 
early 1830’s, the evils were fresh in the public 
mind. And in addition to enacting laws declaring 
lotteries illegal, many states inserted provisions 
in their constitutions which were designed to 
prevent future legislatures from ever again re- 
sorting to the folly of raising revenue through 
legalized gambling. 

Following the Civil War, when the Southern 
States were poverty stricken, some turned to le- 
galized lotteries as a means of raising revenue. 
Louisiana, in particular, engaged in large-scale 
lottery operations. The Louisiana lottery came 

John Bach McMaster, A History of the People of the 
United States (New York D Appleton and Co., 1877), 
Vol I, pp 587, 588. 

William Chnsue MacLeod, “The Truth About Lot- 
teries in American History,” The South Atlantic Qua)- 
telly, April 1936, pp. 201-11. 
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into existence in 1868 under the regime of Gov- 
ernor Henry Clay Warmoth, a typical Recon- 
struction period official. Warmoth, a native of 
Illinois, had an unsavory earlier history which in- 
cluded a dismissal from the Army by General 
Ulysses S. Grant and an indictment in Texas for 
the embezzlement of government cotton. For 
over twenty years the lottery ruled the state of 
Louisiana. Governors, United States Senators, 
and judges were completely under the domina- 
tion of this vast gambling enterprise. 

During the first six years of its existence, the 
Louisiana lottery spent over $300,000 in bribes of 
legislators and state officers.“® The poor squan- 
dered their money on tickets. The lottery com- 
pany steadily grew in opulence, and the abuse of 
its tremendous political power became intoler- 
able. In an election for the governorship of Lou- 
isiana in 1892, the sole issue of the campaign was 
the lottery. The people voted it out of existence. 

To attribute America’s laws prohibiting lot- 
teries to the influence of Puritanism which con- 
sidered gambling a “sin” is to ignore historical 
facts. State-authorized lotteries generated mass 
gambling resulting in social, economic, and po- 
litical evils which caused the people to enact 
prohibitory legislation. England had a similar ex- 
perience. In 1808, a committee of the House of 
Commons reported that 

the foundation of the lottery system is so radically 
vicious, that your Committee feels convinced that un- 
der no system of regulations, which can be devised, 
will It be possible for Parliament to adopt it as an 
efficacious source of revenue, and at the same time, 
divest it of all the evils which it has, hitlierto, proved 
so baneful a source.^^ 

Various experiments with other forms of le- 
galized gambling in the United States have usu- 
ally resulted in mass gambling with attending so- 
cial and economic evils to the extent that the li- 
censing laws have soon been repealed. It is only 
in the state of Nevada that gambling in general 
is legalized in the United States today. And Ne- 
vada’s liberal divorce and gambling laws “are 
condoned by many as a matter of economic ex- 
pediency in lieu of more desirable ways of mak- 
ing a living.” 

Various attempts at liberalizing the antigam- 

Marquis James, They Had Then Hour (Cleveland 
World Publishing Co., 1942), pp. 272, 273. 

John Ashton, The History of Gambling in England 
(London: Duckworth and Co., 1899), p. 238 

Thomas C Donnelly (Ed.), Roc\y Mountain Politics 
(Albuquerque. Universit} of New Mexico Press, 1940), 
p. 99. 


bling statutes by permitting only certain types of 
games have usually resulted in many abuses, and 
the law enforcement problems have increased 
tremendously. In recent years the Montana legis- 
lature enacted laws permitting slot machines in 
private clubs. Punchboards were also legalized, 
with the state receiving 3 per cent of the value 
of each board. In the latter part of 1947, Gover- 
nor Samuel C. Ford publicly deplored the gam- 
bling conditions in the state. He stated that his 
“two outstanding mistakes were when I signed 
the slot machine law and the punchboard law.” 
Governor Ford said that he would recommend 
and insist “that both laws be repealed.” By 
1949, there were over six hundred so-called pri- 
vate clubs in Montana, many of which were 
merely “fronts” for slot-machine interests. 

In 1947, the Idaho legislature passed a law that 
enabled municipalities to license slot machines on 
a local option basis. Many communities took ad- 
vantage of the law for the purpose of raising 
revenue. Because of the abuses which arose, sev- 
eral cities canceled all slot-machine licenses in 
1949. Governor C A. Robins of Idaho asked the 
1949 legislature to repeal the law in its entirety 
Experiments with the legislation of games of 
chance for the sole benefit of charitable organiza- 
tions have at times resulted in serious abuses. 
Several years ago in Massachusetts, gambling 
czars established a mass of dummy charities to 
comply with the law, and engaged in large-scale 
commercial gambling activities. In several in- 
stances, the churches which were the alleged 
beneficiaries received only a few dollars or noth- 
ing at all, while the professional gamblers were 
fattening on the proceeds. Wholesale license rev- 
ocations were necessary when the gambling craze 
got completely out of hand.^^ 

The fact that a person may attend a race track 
in many states and be permitted legally to wager 
has added to the problems of enforcing the anti- 
gambling statutes in general. Poolrooms and 
handbooks have always been the source of many 
social and economic evils, particularly among the 
lower income groups. Proponents for legislation 
that would permit pari-mutuel wagering at the 
race tracks contended that their plan would elim- 
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inate the handbook. A witness before a Senate 
committee in Washington in 1936 testified: 
“Whenever you find legalized racing you find 
few bookies . . . the bookies close up shop 
rather than compete with the organized forces of 
the law. It’s history that legalized racing runs the 
bookies out of business.” 

Such contentions were contrary to historical ex- 
perience, which has established that the legaliza- 
tion of any form of gambling greatly increases its 
illegitimate offspring. Today it is well recognized 
that “bookmaking has increased enormously 
since the pari-mutuel machines were legalized in 
twenty-three states, although the conviction was 
that It would be uprooted.” 

The pari-mutuel system of race-track betting 
theoretically affords the customer gambling that 
IS honest. When wagering is confined to the race 
track, State control and supervision are possible to 
a greater extent than in any other form of gam- 
bling Yet the history of race-track gambling con- 
tains many sordid chapters involving fraud on 
the part of horse owners, trainers, and jockeys. 
Many underworld characters have been identified 
directly or indirecdy with racing. And the prob- 
lem of enforcement of the gambling laws in gen- 
eral has been increased tremendously through the 
legal sanction of race-track wagering in several 
states. 

Police officers, public officials, and many citi- 
zens chant a similar refrain in justification of a 
policy of tolerating illegal handbooks or in sup- 
port of proposals to legalize them. They say that 
since those who can afford to do so are permitted 
to wager legally at a race track, the poor man 
should be provided with equal opportunities to 
gamble m a handbook. Unfortunately in the 
matter of indulgence in luxuries of a material na- 
ture, the poor man can never enjoy equal op- 
portunities with the wealthy. And the sole ob- 
jective of any intelligent legislation dealing with 
gambling and kindred matters should be social 
control in the interest of public welfare. 

The distress caused by commercialized gam- 
bling has always fallen with greatest weight on 
families with low incomes. Gambling is merely 
a method whereby wealth is redistributed from 
the possession of the many into the hands of the 
few. The business of gambling is entirely para- 
sitic, and exists for the sole purpose of exploiting 

John Richard O’Hare, T he Socio-Economic Aspects 
of Hotse Racing (Washington- Catholic University of 
America Press, 1945), pp. 80, 81. 

33 Ihd., p 22. 


a human w^eakness. The gambling-house patron 
as a class necessarily loses financially. The argu- 
ment that handbook operators or other gambling- 
house proprietors should receive oflEcial sanction 
to exploit those who can least afford to lose runs 
counter to all concepts of enlightened social leg- 
islation. In fact, much of our modern legislation 
is designed to prevent exploitation on the part 
of legitimate businessmen who perform a gen- 
uine service to the community. Some of the 
stanchest supporters of these laws change their 
viewpoint with reference to the dubious business 
of gambling. Under the guise of liberalism they 
adopt the position that the state should legalize 
its exploitation. 

In justification of such proposals, it is usually 
contended that the state would benefit in the 
form of increased revenue, and gambling would 
be placed under control. All legalized gambling 
schemes are primarily revenue measures; and le- 
galized gambling as a means of obtaining reve- 
nue is incompatible with control. Since revenue 
is the principal end, it becomes expedient to issue 
more and more licenses in order to obtain more 
and more revenue. 

Under our system of government the admin- 
istration of the licensing laws inevitably falls into 
the hands of the dominant political party of a 
locality. Obviously, a political regime, including 
police, prosecutors, and courts, that has been im- 
potent in the enforcement of the substantive laws 
prohibiting gambling, does not suddenly become 
efficient and honest with the mere enactment of 
laws which license gambling establishments. The 
issuance of licenses and the enforcement of the 
license laws would be based on political con- 
siderations with virtually unlimited opportunities 
for corruption. Given a legal status, gambling 
houses become located on main business streets 
and vie with competing places for patronage. 
Bright signs advertise their location. Over the 
radio, in the newspapers, and on huge billboards, 
people are urged to gamble. The “get something 
for nothing” appeal naturally is most alluring to 
the poor, to those who can least afford to con- 
tribute to the gambling fraternity. History has 
recorded that in America legalization has almost 
always resulted in mass gambling.^"^ 

The antigambling laws in the United States 
are not intended to regulate the private morals 
or habits of individuals. For example, “most 

3^ Virgil W. Peterson, “Gambling — Should It Be Legal- 
ized?” Jownal of Cnminal Law and Cnminology , Vol. 40, 
No 3 (Sept.-Oct. 1949), pp 259-329. 
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antigambiing statutes do not make it unlawful 
to play or bet at cards at a private house or resi- 
dence, from which the public is excluded. . . 

In some jurisdictions, casual betting or gaming 
is not prohibited.'"^^' But most laws do prohibit the 
business of gambling which exists solely to ex- 
ploit a human weakness and causes economic and 
social distress on entire families of many who 
patronize professional gambling houses. 

Likewise, the laws that make gambling con- 
tracts unenforceable and gambling debts uncol- 
lectible are intended to afford social protection 
rather than to regulate private morals. It has fre- 
quently been contended that if a man wants to 
make a fool of himself by patronizing a gam- 
bling house, the law should not help him evade 
financial obligations arising from his folly. 

The gambling-house proprietor relies on a 
mathematical percentage which assures him of 
financial success. The patron, on the other hand, 
defies the laws of mathematics and logic. Gov- 
erned by his emotions, in which superstition fre- 
quently plays a strong part, he contributes to the 
gambling establishment. Often this emotional ap- 
peal becomes so overpowering that he gambles 
away his entire wealth as well as his earnings for 
some time to come. The principal sufferers in 
such cases are members of his family who are 
wholly dependent upon him for support. 

To permit the inherently illegitimate gambling 
business to invoke the courts of justice or enforce 
hardships on children and other dependents, or 
to make the community support them while gam- 
bling debts are being paid, would be a reactionary 
move of the most vicious nature. 

Likewise, the history of gaming clearly reflects 
that dishonesty and fraud have always been inte- 
gral parts of the gambling business. A well- 
known mathematician, who has made a scientific 
study of gambling for many years, has properly 
concluded that “gambling has always been and 
always will be a crooked business.” 

The desire to obtain “something for nothing” 
IS present in most people. It constitutes a strong 
urge in many, and an all-consuming passion in 
others. Customers for various professional gam- 
bling schemes are always available in sufficiently 
large numbers to make the enforcement of the 

Ameiica?! ]t,} lApntdence (Rochester. Lawyers Co- 
operative Publishing Co.), Vol. 24, p. 419 
Vol 24, p. 407 

Ernest E, Blanche, You Can’t Win (Washington- 
Public Affairs Press, 1949), p 11. 


antigambling statutes difficult. In addition, the 
tradition of lawbreaking which has become a part 
of the American character adds immensely to the 
problem. But gambling as a source of political 
power perhaps plays the most important role in 
the nonenforcement of the antigambling laws. 
In many well-governed municipalities, the anti- 
gambling laws are well enforced. The business 
of gambling can be largely forced out of existence 
everywhere if the police so desire “and if they are 
permitted by higher authorities to do so.” A 
commercial gambling establishment virtually 
never starts operating without the permission of 
responsible officials Wide-open gambling never 
flourishes unless it has the sanction of the duly 
constituted authorities. 

Alliances between those in control of com- 
mercialized gambling and professional politicians 
on a ward, city, or state level are almost expect- 
able products of the American political system. 
Men of unusual ability and high integrity are 
not easily attracted to political life. They are able 
to utilize their talents to a greater personal fi- 
nancial advantage in private business or in their 
professions. The salaries offered to those holding 
most city, state, or Federal positions do not com- 
pare favorably with those in business or the pro- 
fessions. Men seeking honor, prestige, and dis- 
tinction seldom look to politics to achieve those 
objectives. 

But political life does afford excellent oppor- 
tunities for exploitation by those who are not 
troubled by a high sense of integrity and public 
duty. Consequently, the ruling political classes in 
too many localities are comprised largely of op- 
portunists. In order to remain in power they must 
maintain an efficient political organization, re- 
quiring continuous financial support and numer- 
ous workers. The highly lucrative gambling busi- 
ness is willing to make regular financial pay- 
ments to political leaders who are in a position to 
give them needed protection. The alliance be- 
tween political opportunists and the underworld 
leaders who control gambling is one of mutual 
advantage. As a result of such alliances, the law 
violators gam substantial control over the law 
enforcers and dictate many of the law enforce- 
ment policies of the community. 

In many places large campaign contributions 
have been made by gamblers toward the election 


Edwin H Sutherland, Puticiples of Criminology 
(Philadelphia J B Lippincott Co, 1934), p. 205. 
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of a mayor, with the understanding that they 
would be permitted to name the head of the 
police department. The Wickersham Commission 
m 1931 reported that through alliances between 
politicians and the criminal element the profes- 
sional gamblers had gained control of the police 
department, in Los Angeles, San Francisco, De- 
troit, and Kansas City.^*^ These conditions are not 
unusual. They have been commonplace in Amer- 
ican municipal history. 

The political importance of the gambling busi- 
ness is not limited to its financial support to ward 
organizations. It is imperative to the gamblers 
that a friendly administration meets with success 
at the polls. Active election workers are furnished 
in substantial numbers. And these individuals 
have a selfish interest in the success of their 
candidates. For many years in Chicago, numer- 
ous precinct captains of the dominant political 
machines were gambling-house proprietors. Sev- 
eral were in partnership with members of the 
notorious Capone gang. Some political leaders 
who have won national attention for consistently 
amassing huge pluralities in elections owe much 


NatKjnal Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, Repot on Police, No 14 (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1931), p. 45 
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of their political success to the financial aid of 
workers furnished by their underworld allies in 
control of gambling. 

Whenever such conditions exist, it is only nat- 
ural that considerable political power is vested in 
the gambling bosses. The political rulers must 
give consideration to their wishes when selecting 
slates of candidates for many offices, particularly 
those affecting the administration of justice or 
law enforcement. 

The lenient attitude prevailing in many courts 
toward gambling offenders is easily explainable 
in certain localities. The tremendous political in- 
fluence of professional gamblers would make it 
inexpedient for judges to arouse their ill will. In 
one important county, the gambling interests 
were so powerful politically that during a period 
of thirty years no candidate for sheriff was elected 
who pledged a policy of enforcing the gambling 
laws. The unlimited financial resources and elec- 
tion workers available to the gamblers made it 
political suicide to oppose them. At various times 
in many of our largest cities, gambling kings 
have also ruled over the political machinery and 
exerted tremendous influence over the police, the 
prosecutors, and the courts. Under such circum- 
stances the nonenforcement of the gambling laws 
is no mystery. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What is the disagreement between Wets and 
Drys, according to DeBlois, concerning the 
“street-corner bar”? 

2. In what ways are the Drys now attempting to 
promote Prohibition again? 

3. What are the chief charges Wertham and Waugh 
make against “comic” books? 

4. What hopeful developments does Waugh point 
to? Why are they hopeful? Do current displays 
of “comic” books substantiate Waugh’s predic- 
tions? 

5. Do you think Rosten exaggerates in speaking of 
a “boy gets girl” pattern? 

6. Hollywood propaganda is significant of what in 
this country? 

7. How large is the horse-race “industry,” according 
to Steigleman? 


8. What problems does horse-racing present to the 
country? 

9. What does Steigleman mean when he says that a 
patron at a race track is virtually in a “vacuum”? 

10. In spite of his indicmient of the race-track “in- 
dustry,” how long does Steigleman think it will 
continue to flourish in tins country? 

11 What is the connection between large-scale gam- 
bling and racketeers? And charitable organiza- 
tions ? 

12. What abuses have followed attempts at liberaliz- 
ing antigambling statutes? 

13. Explain Peterson’s statement that “alliances be- 
tween those in control of commercialized gam- 
bling and professional politicians . . . are almost 
expectable products of the American political sys- 
tem.” 
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The Physically ill and Handicapped ^ 


Modern medicine has done much to minimize with rehabilitation to social usefulness as the po- 
the ravages of disease and other physical impair- tential outcome. 

ments and to assist the handicapped and injured. Few people realize that automobile accidents 

As the material in this chapter indicates, how- constitute the largest single source of maimed 

ever, there are still nearly 25,000,000 Americans persons and accidental deaths in this country, 

who are physically or mentally impaired — men, Slaughtering and crippling automobile accidents 

women, and children, many of whose lives are have been called “worse than war.” As the 

marked by suffering and fear, and who are al- National Safety Council indicates, the all-accident 

most totally unproductive. From the selections death rate has declined since 1900 due to the 

comes an over-all view of the tubercular, cardiacs, work of safety specialists and organizations work- 

blind, mentally afflicted, crippled, and others ing in homes, factories, and public institutions, 

who make up this total. The selections in this but a large share of such gains has been offset 

and the next chapter help to round out this con- by the tremendous climb of traffic deaths to over 

ception of society’s needs and responsibilities 38,000 a year. The problem of adjusting human 

among the physically ill and handicapped. beings to our traffic machinery is a tremendous 

When one in four eighteen-year-old boys was and a pressing one. 
rejected by Selective Service as unfit for general But what are we doing about our health prob- 
military duty in World War II, American leaders lemsf^ That we are making great headway 

gave evidence of being shocked, of having ig- through medical research is indicated by Cant, 
nored such potentialities too long, Mayo digests as well as that much remains to be done. Ander- 

a survey of general child and youth health in the son, in the final selection, describes the volume 

United States. Switzer and Rusk give recent and costs of personal health services experienced 

statistics on the victims of handicapping condi- by families and shows that while many families 
tions and indicate the growing tendency to con- have benefited through voluntary health insur- 
sider all illness, of short or long duration, of ance (one means of lowering the high cost of 

mental or physical nature in cause or effect, as sickness), the burden of such costs is still tremen- 

constituting a disablement that can be treated, dous. 

Child and Youth Health in the United States 

Leonard W. Mayo 

Leonard W. Mayo (1899- ), vice president, Western Reserve University; president, Child 

Welfare League of America, Inc. Author of What About Out Town? (1938). 

In the years immediately preceding the second seven to eleven countries had lower death rates 
World War, seven countries had lower infant among children. 

mortality rates than the United States, and from One in every four eighteen-year-old boys was 

From “The Findings of the National Commission on Children and Youth,” Pjoceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Wor\ . . . May 19-23, 1946, New York. Columbia University Press, 1947, pp 371-378, pp. 372-374 
quoted. Reprinted by permission. This summarizes findings of a commission headed b> Henry Helmholz, Mayo Clinic. 
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rejected by the United States selective service sys- 
tem as unfit for general military service. Of these, 
hundreds of thousands were rejected for causes 
correctible in childhood. Physical defects found 
in children during school examinations are found 
again year after year at repeat examinations. No 
major steps have been taken in this country to 
correct this state of affairs. Health examinations 
are merely the first step in the process of building 
a healthy nation. Neither the provision of med- 
ical care nor the education of parents on how to 
use available facilities has kept pace with scien- 
tific knowledge. 

In 1942, for the country as a whole, out of 
every 1,000 babies born, forty died before the end 
of their first year. In one state, the rate was 
ninety-eight; in another, only twenty-nine. The 
rate for Negro babies is almost twice as high as 
for white babies. Experience shows that infant 
mortality rates could be cut in half if we had the 
funds, the facilities, and the proper approach 
from the point of view of organization. 

Each year some 200,000 babies are born with- 
out medical care; and yet the first day of a child’s 
life is the most critical. More than 30,000 babies 
die each year because of premature birth. Deaths 
of infants on the first day of life have decreased 
litde in the last decade. In the first year of life 
9,000 infants die annually from gastrointestinal 
diseases; 17,000 from pneumonia and respiratory 
diseases; nearly 3,000 from measles, whooping 
cough, and other communicable diseases. 

Maternal mortality decreased 56 per cent from 
1935 to 1942, and yet in the latter year in the 
country as a whole twenty-six women died in 
childbirth for every 10,000 babies born. In one 
.state the rate was fifty-three; m another, seven. 

In July of 1944, agencies in the states dealing 
with crippled children had registered 373,000 
such children. Out of every 1,000 children under 
sixteen years of age in the general population, 
there are eight, on the average, who are crippled, 
Recendy a number of state agencies reported a 
total of 15,000 crippled children who could not 
be given care because of lack of funds. 

Some 17,000 children are deaf, and approxi- 
matly 1,000,000 have impaired hearing Some 15,- 
000 children are blind; 50,000 have only partial 


sight; nearly 4,000,000 have difficulties which re- 
quire glasses. 

Approximately 1,250,000 children are handi- 
capped with asthma; 35,000 with diabetes; and 
200,000 with epilepsy. Such children require pro- 
longed and expert care. With one exception, no 
state has made provision in its crippled children’s 
program for children suffering with diabetes, 
asthma, and epilepsy; and yet these are among 
the greatest and most powerful of the many en- 
emies of childhood. 

Lack of Facilities. In the light of these and 
other urgent needs our facilities are still woefully 
inadequate. The county is the fundamental local 
health unit of the country. Such a unit, according 
to the United States Public Health Service, 
should consist of at least one health officer, a 
sanitary engineer, and a public health nurse. 
Only three fifths of the nation’s counties are thus 
equipped. Nearly 1,000 counties of the 3,000 in 
the nation still have no public health nurse. 

Two out of every three ruial counties has no 
child health conferences where mothers can bring 
their children for periodic checkups. These and 
other services are especially deficient in rural 
areas and in small towns. 

One out of six small cities. has no school nurs- 
ing service. 

Provision for corrective dental care of preschool 
and school children and of pregnant and nursing 
mothers is seriously inadequate. Many cities, 
towns, and counties do not have health or medi- 
cal centers with adequate space, equipment, and 
personnel for prenatal clinics. 

For maternal and child health the maximum 
Federal appropriation is still fixed at $5,820,000 
a year. This must be distributed among forty- 
eight states, three territories, and the District of 
Columbia; some additional funds are spent lo- 
cally, especially in the large cities. “Even the total 
of these two amounts obviously does not allow 
adequately for maternity and infant care, and for 
preventive and curative health service and dental 
care for preschool and school children and for 
children who have left school.” ^ 

^ Bmlding the Ftttwe jof Children and Youth, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: United States Children’s Bureau for Com- 
mission on Children and Youth (1945), p 9. 
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Disability and National Vigor 

Mary E. Switzer and Howard A. Rusk 

Mary E. Switzer (1900- ), director, Office ot Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. Department of 

Health, Educauon, and Welfare. Howard A. Rusk (1901- ), chairman of the Department of 

Rehabilitation and Physical Medicine, New York Unuersity College of Medicine and associate 
editor, The New YorI( Times. 


Every one of us, m childhood, youth, and 
maturity, has seen someone fall victim to a seri- 
ous disease or disabling injury. Sometimes we re- 
member them as shut-ins; others we hazily recall 
as being in the hospital for a long time. Some get 
around a bit, trying to work occasionally at odd 
jobs. 

Many just seem to disappear from our personal 
lives. They join that army of disabled people who 
fill the chronic disease hospitals, the back bed- 
rooms of thousands of homes, the mental institu- 
tions, the nursing and convalescent homes, the 
institutions for the aged and infirm, and homes 
for the poor. Doctors and nurses know about 
them, for these disabled people require a large 
part of the professional services which we have 
in this country. Social workers know about them, 
for the institutions are so crowded that applicants 
and their families must be carefully screened and 
checked to make sure that only the most urgent 
cases are accepted. 

These and other victims of handicapping con- 
ditions make up the millions of disabled men and 
women m this country who could be rehabilitated 
and returned to places of usefulness in our soci- 
ety. No one knows the actual numbers or their 
heartaches or their suffering. But with proper 
services, thousands could leave their wheelchairs, 
their beds in hospitals and homes, able to care for 
themselves and with renewed interest in the 
world in which they live. Estimates by respon- 
sible organizations shed some light on the extent 
of disabling conditions among our citizens. They 
indicate some 260,000 blind persons, 2,000,000 
with diabetes, 500,000 with tuberculosis. There 
are more than 200,000 amputees who require arti- 
ficial limbs. The National Multiple Sclerosis So- 
ciety reports that from 50,000 to 100,000 persons 
are victims of this disease. More than 750,000 
have epilepsy, and about 10,500 new cases of 


cerebral palsy appear each year. In poliomyelitis, 
1952 was one of the worst years this country ever 
experienced, with 57,026 cases recorded for the 
53-week period ended January 3, 1953. 

These are only part of the picture. There are 
dozens of other disabling illnesses and accidents, 
and their victims number into the millions. Not 
all of them can be rehabilitated. Some have con- 
ditions beyond the reach of medical science today. 
But there are at least 2,000,000 disabled who can 
be rehabilitated and we, as individuals and as a 
nation, must bring them back into useful places 
in society. 

The challenge they present is both a respon- 
sibility and an opportunity, for today we are in a 
position to do more to master the disabling effects 
of illness and accidents than ever before in his- 
tory. The new medical knowledge which has 
been added to our scientific arsenal in recent 
years has made it possible to offer hope to thou- 
sands of disabled men and women who, even 
tw^enty-five years ago, would have been beyond 
help. 

Yet the strong arm of science which has 
opened these opportunities for dealing with dis- 
abling conditions has, at the same time, been 
phenomenally successful in its life-saving mission 
and thereby has contributed to the number of dis- 
abled persons who survive today. Thanks to 
“wonder drugs,” vastly improved surgery, better 
hospital facilities, and a host of other advances, 
thousands of our people are alive today who, 
with the same illness or injury fifty years ago, 
would have died. However, many of them who 
leave the hospital “cured” also leave with a seri- 
ous disability. Each of them represents a precious 
human life saved — yet each raises the question of 
whether the same society which can save a life 
can also give meaning to it. 

Our success so far in the constant struggle 


From “Domg Something for the Disabled,” Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 197, 1st ed , 1953, pp. 3-8, 9-11. 
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against disease and death has been the result of 
liver extract and insulin, good surgery and anti- 
biotics, public health preventive measures and 
x-ray, vitamins and cortisone — these and the hun- 
dreds of other developments which have made 
medical care in America what it is today. Yet 
that very success has, in fact, created medicine’s 
number one problem — the problem of chronic 
disease in a population in which the average age 
is rising. 

We are becoming a nation of older people, 
with all the physical and other problems which 
go with advanced years. Two thousand years ago, 
man’s average life expectancy was about 25 years. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century, it was 
forty-nine in this country. At present, the average 
for our entire population is nearly sixty-eight — 
and the figure promises to keep rising. 

As our population becomes older, it can be ex- 
pected that chronic disease and its resultant phys- 
ical disability will increase correspondingly. 
Studies show that the higher the age group, the 
greater the percentage of chronic disease and dis- 
ability, Lacking a cure for many of the chronic 
diseases that produce disability, we must depend 
on rehabilitation to teach the disabled to live 
within the limits of their disabilities and to the 
full extent of their capabilities. 

Along with the human factors, there are eco- 
nomic considerations which touch every taxpayer 
in our country. Each year we spend large sums of 
state and federal money to maintain thousands of 
persons who have been forced onto public as- 
sistance rolls because they are disabled and un- 
able to support themselves and their families. 
Most of us can readily understand the personal 
tragedies of these men and women, but few of us 
have realized that thousands of these people can 
be rehabilitated and returned to productive, satis- 
fying lives, at a saving of millions m public 
funds. 

We know this because it already has been 
done in hundreds of cases, covering all types of 
disabling diseases and injuries. The Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, working in 
cooperation with the eighty-eight State Divisions 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and Agencies for the 
Blind, recently completed a study of public assist- 
ance cases rehabilitated through the state-federal 
program of vocational rehabilitation during the 
year which ended June 30, 1951. 

The study found that 66,000 persons had been 


rehabilitated during the year. Of these, more 
than 8,000 — or one out of eight — had been re- 
ceiving public assistance. They had been receiv- 
ing assistance through the federally aided pro- 
grams of Aid to the Blind, Aid to the Perma- 
nendy and Totally Disabled, Aid to Dependent 
Children, and Old Age Assistance. 

Assistance payments to these 8,000 men and 
women had been at the rate of about $5,700,000 
annually. As rehabilitated, working members of 
their communities, their earnings are estimated 
at $14,000,000 in the first year after their rehabili- 
tation. The expenditure of $4,000,000 to rehabil- 
itate them was less than three-fourths of what it 
would have cost to maintain them for one move 
year. As contributing members of their com- 
munities, they will pay an estimated $1,000,000 
annually in federal income taxes alone. 

These national facts and figures were a reflec- 
tion of similar patterns of experience in the in- 
dividual states in 1952. One of the smaller states, 
for example, reported 69 disabled welfare recip- 
ients rehabilitated during the year. Involved in 
the fortunes of these 69 were 120 members of 
their families — wives, children, parents, and 
other relatives — all of whom had been dependent 
upon public welfare for the bare necessities of ex- 
istence. Altogether, they had been drawing wel- 
fare payments at the rate of $45,760 a year. 

It cost less than $14,000 for their rehabilitation. 
With this single investment in 69 human beings, 
the annual recurring public expense of more than 
$45,000 was at an end. They were earning their 
own way again — to the tune of over $133,000 a 
year in wages. 

These are the brief facts on a few of those on 
public assistance who were rehabilitated. Behind 
them remain the thousands who could not be 
reached with the present resources of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program — those who must 
wait and hope that some day they, too, will have 
their chance. Numerically, they are a large group, 
one which could add greatly to the nation’s 
strength. Financially, they represent a tremen- 
dous outlay of public funds. 

Somehow, we must come to understand, as in- 
dividuals, as communities, and as a nation, that 
neglect of disability is more costly than an ag- 
gressive program of rehabilitation which restores 
people to lives of productivity and satisfaction. 

Pressing as the need is for a broader attack on 
disability among public assistance recipients, we 
need to balance our thinking and our planning 
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by remembering the needs of those disabled per- 
sons who have not yet been reduced to depend- 
ency on public aid. To ignore them is to guaran- 
tee a continued flow of disabled people to welfare 
rolls. 

In fact, all of the groups which constitute our 
disabled population today — the injured work- 
man, the handicapped veteran, the crippled child, 
and the disabled person in advanced years — pose 
many questions of social and economic impor- 
tance. Of all these groups, the aged present the 
most serious long-range problem. 

There is no single answer to this problem. Part 
of the answer will come in our laboratories as 
we learn more and more about processes leading 
to deterioration in the human body. But there 
must develop, at the same time, an understand- 
ing of the possibilities of rehabilitation for these 
older persons and a comprehensive plan for 
bringing rehabilitation services to those who need 
them. . . . 

These disabled people are, or used to be, your 
neighbors. They can’t be identified as a group by 
age; they include the youngsters, the grown-ups, 
and the elderly, for disability strikes when it 
pleases. Some were clerks, some were captains of 
industry, others farmers, machinists, or house- 
wives. Some, crippled in childhood, have never 
had a chance to work. There are the wealthy ones 
and the poor ones, though most are in the latter 
class, for severe disability is a costiy business 
which soon wipes out life savings. 


They are veterans and nonveterans, college 
alumni and public school graduates, blue collar 
and white collar, high IQ and mentally retarded. 
Some are the victims of accidents, others of seri- 
ous infections and illness; still others were born 
with defects. They come from both sides of the 
track and vary in abilities and ambitions. 

In short, the disabled are a fair cross-section of 
the American people. The only difference is that 
an unpredictable fate selected them to carry the 
burden of a disability. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, ana- 
lyzing the 66,000 persons rehabilitated during 
the year which ended June 30, 1951, found that: 

The average age at time of acceptance for re- 
habilitation services was thirty-three. Of the 
group, 56 per cent were disabled by disease, 30 
per cent by accidents, and 14 per cent by con- 
genital conditions. 

The greatest single group — 30 per cent of the 
total — had lost the use of arms, legs, or back. 
Next came the amputees, accounting for 12 per 
cent; an equal number were blind or visually im- 
paired. 

Their financial situation, for the most part, 
varied between precarious and disastrous. One 
out of eight had never worked, and three-fourths 
were unemployed when rehabilitation was 
started. One in eight was on relief and one in 
twelve was living on insurance payments, most 
of which were temporary. 


Accident Trends, 1913—1953 

The National Safety Council 

The National Safety Council is a cooperative, nonprofit organization formed in 1913 to serve as a 
clearinghouse for the industrial safety mo\ement. It has since broadened its interests to accident 
prevention in every field. Its 7500 members include not only business firms but also schools, civic 
organizations, government departments, and individuals. 


The total number of accidental deaths in 1953 
was 15 per cent greater than in 1913 — the year 
during which the National Safety Council was 
formally organized.'*' However, there were 63 per 

* Comparisons are made with the single year 1913 be- 
cause of the lack of certain detailed data for earlier >ears. 
However, all-accident death rates for 1900 to 1912 indi- 
cate that 1913 was an average year. 


cent more people in 1953 than in 1913, and 
nearly 4,300 per cent more motor vehicles — the 
most important single agent of accidental deaths. 

Comparisons between 1913 and 1953 should 
take into account changes in population. The 
rates below, which relate deaths to population, 
show that deaths from all causes were down 29 
per cent in 1953 from 1913. Non-motor-vehicle 


From Accident Facts, Chicago, 1954, p. 2. Reprinted by permission of the National Safety Council. 
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deaths were down 56 per cent, but this great im- cent increase in motor-vehicle deaths, 
provement was ofiEset considerably by a 500 per 


Deaths 


1913 

1953 

Change 

Total 


82,500 

95,000 

+15% 

Motor vehicle 


4,200 

38,300 

+810% 

Non-motor- vehicle . 


78,300 

56,700 

-28% 

Rates (Deaths per 100,000 population) 





Total 


85 

60 

-29% 

Motor vehicle 


4 

24 

+500% 

Non-motor-vehicle 


81 

36 

-56% 

Class of accident 





Deaths from motor-vehicle accidents, and from 

these classifications can 

: be estimated fairly accu- 

all other accidents (non-motor-vehicle) are 

shown 

rately today, but this was not 

so in 1913. Com- 

above. The non-motor-vehicle classification in- 

parisons, therefore, are 

not precise, but are about 

eludes work, home and public. Total deaths for 

as follows: 



1913 


1953 


Rate 

Deaths 

Rate 

Deaths Rate 


Changes 

Work 18,000 to 22,000 

19 to 23 

15,000 9V2 

- 

■50% to -59% 

Home 26,000 to 28,000 

27 to 29 

29,000 18 

- 

■33% to -38% 

Public 29,000 to 32,000 

30 to 33 

16,000 10 

- 

•67% to -70% 


Medical Research 

Gilbert Cant 

Gilbert Cant, medicine editor of Time magazine since 1949. 


Because no drugs have yet been found which 
can kill any of the true viruses (the smallest of 
microbes) without risk to the patient, medical re- 
searchers have had to devise different weapons 
against such viral diseases as measles and Ger- 
man measles, chickenpox, mumps, and influenza 
itself. An excellent example is gamma globulin, 
a blood fraction given to ease the impact of 
measles, polio, and infectious hepatitis. While 
much has already been acccomplished with vac- 
cines against various viruses, a great deal more 
remains to be done in the exciting future of med- 
ical research. 

Totaling the saving of life which has been 
achieved since the discovery of the sulfa drugs 
and antibiotics, and largely because of their use, 
we find that from 1937 to 1952 the death rate for 
the United States as a whole declined by 15 per 


cent. In other words, if Americans had continued 
to die, through 1952, at the 1937 rate, there 
would have been 2,286,782 more deaths. In those 
fifteen years, about 8.4 years were added to the 
span of life that Americans could look forward 
to. 

In half a century, twenty-one years have been 
added to the average American life expectancy. 
Thus, a baby born today has a far better chance 
of reaching the age of seventy than any of his 
forebears. However, a man who has already 
reached fifty can expect to live to 74, or about 
three and a half years longer than could his 
grandfather who reached fifty at the turn of the 
century. Medical research is challenged to extend 
its benefits with greater impartiality to both sexes 
and all age groups. 


From “Medical Research May Save Your Life,” Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 201, 1953, pp. 10-13. 
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Scientific man has fought his way to the crest 
of the ridge in his war on infectious diseases. 
From now on, though there may be many minor 
setbacks and even a few major ones, this cam- 
paign should be downhill most of the way if in- 
creasing research funds are available. That is why 
we are entering a new era. But it is not a time to 
relax our efiorts against disease. Rather, it is a 
time to launch a new campaign against the dis- 
abling and crippling ailments. There is no single 
term to describe them apdy. Because they usually 
persist for a long time they are often dubbed ‘‘the 
chronic illnesses” or “degenerative diseases” — 
terms which are more misleading than informa- 
tive. But individually the names of these maladies 
are household words: heart disease, cancer, men- 
tal illness, and rheumatism are the commonest. 
Then there is blindness, and also a group of dis- 
eases (wdth long names) which adect the nervous 
and muscular systems. 

These illnesses blight the lives of millions and 
their families, destroying their emotional and 
economic well being and imposing an appalling 
burden on society as a whole. More effective 
weapons to be used against them must be forged 
in the laboratories of medical research. Before 
considering what needs to be done to bring these 
long-lasting illnesses under control, it will be 
worth while to review briefly how the enormous 
progress in the struggle against the infectious 
diseases was achieved. 

Until very recently, most medical research was 
on a hit-or-miss basis and was starved for funds, 
fust before World War II, total medical research 
expenditures in the United States did not exceed 
$20,000,000 a year. Of this, the U. S. Public 
Health Service put up about $2,000,000. This was 
mainly for infectious diseases like Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever and syphilis which ranked as 
public health problems. Most of the remainder 
came from the meager funds of medical colleges 
and university hospitals. The carefully planned, 
all-out attack on a specific disease, from its ulti- 
mate origins to its final after-effects, was virtually 
unknown. Drug companies were doing a modest 
amount of research, but the major part of it was 
aimed at the quick perfection of products for 
profit. The idea that a business concern could 
properly spend stockholders’ money on basic re- 
search that might never pay off in profits was 
slow in gaining general acceptance. 

In these circumstances, it is remarkable that 
such rapid progress was made in finding ways to 
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combat the infectuous diseases. The fact that 
penicillin was among the first of these drugs to 
be discovered was, in part, luck. Even then, but 
for the war, it might not have been rushed into 
mass testing and then mass production. 

Today, the situation has improved considera- 
bly. Expenditures on medical research in the 
United States in 1952 are estimated to have 
topped $180,000,000 and may have approached 
$200,000,000, Nearly half of this sum represents 
developmental expenditures by pharmaceutical 
firms. The federal government has set up Na- 
tional Institutes to carry out basic research in sev- 
eral major classes of illness. These are the Na- 
tional Institutes of Cancer, Heart, Mental Health, 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness, and Microbiology. For- 
tunately, these are mainly the crippling and dis- 
abling diseases in which research is most urgently 
needed. The institutes also make grants to medi- 
cal schools, hospitals, and research centers to en- 
able thousands of researchers to carry on their 
w^ork in their own institutions. Private organiza- 
tions like the American Cancer Society and the 
American Heart Association are appealing to the 
public for funds and are striving in other fields 
for the successes which the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis has achieved in connection 
wdth polio. Industry and industry-supported 
foundations have widened the scope of their re- 
search, so that while much is still aimed direcdy 
at finding new products (as was the case with 
isoniazid), more fundamental problems are being 
studied even though the effort cannot be expected 
to pay off for many years and may never pay off 
in dollars. The bulk of American medical re- 
search is being carried out in universities and 
hospitals, and many of these projects are financed 
by great private foundations such as the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Commonwealth Fund. 
(The Rockefeller Foundation spent $3,599,698 on 
health and medical education and research 
throughout the world in 1952.) 

Almost $200,000,000 a year for all types of 
medical research looks imposing; but this figure 
loses much of its impressiveness when compared 
with other expenditures. The total sum is only 
one-third of one per cent of the nation’s defense 
budget, which is to prevent possible death from 
military attack. America spends less on research 
to prevent and cure disease among the living than 
on monuments and tombstones. And fifty times 
as much on alcohohlic drinks * 
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Family Medical Costs and Voluntary Health 
Insurance 

Odin W. Anderson 

Odm W. Anderson (19 14- ), research director, Health Information Foundation, New York City. 

Author of AdmimsUatton of Medical Care: Problems and Issues (1947). 


[The following material is from a preliminary 
report] on the extent of voluntary health insur- 
ance in the United States in July 1953, and the 
distribution of the volume and costs of personal 
health services experienced by families, permit- 
ting a comparison of families with some protec- 
tion as against those with none. Disability insur- 
ance is not included although it is recognized that 
along with life insurance it may be used to defray 
the costs of personal health services, but neither 
type of insurance is designed specifically for that 
purpose, as is true of insurance covering hospital, 
surgical, and other medical costs. 

The survey was conducted by the National 
Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 
and sponsored by Health Information Founda- 
tion. The general problem to be investigated was 
defined by Health Information Foundation in 
consultation with representatives of Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, private insurance companies, medi- 
cine, public health, and the social sciences. . . . 
The field work was conducted during July 1953 
covering the prior 12 months. 

The survey is based on single interviews of 
2,809 families in their homes. The families com- 
prise 8,846 individuals representing a national 
sample of the population of the United States 
subdivided by age, sex, income, size of family, 
rural-urban, occupation and region. 

A sample of “area probability” type was used 
in this study. It was drawn by the same methods 
as those used by the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
in the Current Population Survey. Estimates de- 
rived from it are, therefore, generally reliable 
within small margins. The representativeness of 
the sample was checked, wherever possible, by 
comparing estimates derived from it with data 
independendy derived by the Bureau of the Cen- 


sus and other government agencies. 

This study is a consumer survey, the first na- 
tional survey of this kind since the series of stud- 
ies conducted by the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care from 1928 to 1932. . . . 

Part I. Extent of Voluntary Health Insurance 
as of July 1953. 

Highlights: 

1. Over 87 million people, or 57 per cent of the 
population, have some hospital insurance. 

2. Over 74 million people, or 48 per cent, have 
some surgical and other medical insurance. 
Most of the 48 per cent have only surgery 
and m-hospital physicians’ services but 4,900,- 
000 have substantially complete physicians’ 
services. 

3. By occupation, there is a variation of 33 to 90 
per cent with some type of health insurance. 

4. By family income, 41 per cent of those under 
$3,000 have some type of health insurance, 
and 80 per cent of families over $5,000. 

5. In urban areas 70 per cent of the families are 
enrolled in some type of health insurance and 
in rural-farm areas, 45 per cent. 

6. 80 per cent of the families with health insur- 
ance obtained insurance through their place 
of work or through an employed group. . . . 

Part II. Family Expenditures for Personal 
Health Services and Voluntary Health In- 
surance during the Survey Year. 

Highlights: 

1. The total annual charges for personal health 
services incurred by families in the United 
States IS $10,2 billion. 

2. Of these $10.2 billion, physicians charge $3.8 
billion (37 per cent), hospitals $2.0 billion 


From “National Family Survey of Medical Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance: Preliminary Report,” Health In- 
formation Foundation, 1954, pp. 1-2, 11, 25, 53, 65. 
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(20 per cent), prescriptions and medicines 
$1.5 billion (15 per cent), other medical 
goods and services $1.3 billion (13 per cent), 
and dentists $1.6 billion (16 per cent). 

3. Of all charges incurred by families 15 per 
cent is covered by insurance benefits. Broken 
down by type of service: hospital services, 50 
per cent; all physicians’ services, 13 per cent; 
surgery, 38 per cent; obstetrics, 25 per cent. 
The proportion paid by insurance for other 
benefits was non-existent or negligible be- 
cause they are usually not covered. 

4. The average charges for all personal health 
services is approximately $207 per family; 
one-half of the families have more than $110. 

5. The families with insurance incurred a total 
median cost over twice as great as those with- 
out insurance, $145 compared with $63. 

6. Seven per cent of the families, or approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 families, incurred charges in 
excess of $495. 

7. One-half of the families paid out 4.1 per cent 
or more of their incomes. 

8. Approximately one million families paid out 
amounts equalling or exceeding one-half of 
their annual incomes, of which approximate- 
ly 500,000 families paid out amounts equal- 
ling or exceeding 100 per cent of their in- 
comes. 

9. Among families receiving hospital insurance 
benefits, 50 per cent had 89 per cent or more 
of their gross hospital charges covered by 
hospital insurance. 

10. Among families receiving surgical insurance 
benefits, 50 per cent had 75 per cent or more 
of their gross surgical charges covered by 
surgical insurance. . . . 

Part III. Utilization of Personal Health Serv- 
ices and Voluntary Health Insurance dur- 
ing the Survey Year. 

Highlights: 

1. The general hospital admission rate for all 
families was 12 per 100 persons per year. 
Those with insurance had a rate of 13 and 
those without insurance a rate of 10. 

2. The average length of hospital stay for all 
persons hospitalized was 9.7 days with virtu- 
ally no differences between those with insur- 


ance and without insurance. 

3. The number of hospital days for 100 persons 
per year was 100 days; for those with insur- 
ance the rate was 110 per 100 persons, and 
for those without insurance the rate was 80. 

4. The insured rural-farm population had a 
hospital admission rate of 17 per 100 and the 
insured urban population had a rate of 12. 
There was no difference for those not in- 
sured. 

5. The number of surgical procedures per 100 
persons per year for all families was 6; 
among insured families the rate was 7 and 
among the uninsured the rate was 4. 

6. Among all families, 34 per cent of the indi- 
viduals sought dentists’ services during a 
year, varying from 17 per cent for income 
groups under $2,000 to 56 per cent for in- 
come groups over $7,500. . . . 

Part IV. Debt Among Families Due to Cost of 
Personal Health Services as of July 1953. 

Highlights; 

1. Among all families, 15 per cent are in debt 
to hospitals, physicians, dentists and other 
providers of medical goods and services, and 
their total debt is $900 million. 

2. In absolute terms this means that approxi- 
mately 7.5 million families have a medical 
debt and about one million of these families 
owe $195 or more. 

3. The average debt among all families for bills 
owed to hospitals, physicians, dentists and 
other providers of medical goods and services 
is $121. 

4. When debts to financial institutions and indi- 
viduals are included, the national total is $1.1 
billion. 

5. A greater proportion, 21 per cent, of the fam- 
ilies with children have a medical debt than 
those without children. 

6. Four per cent of the families reported bor- 
rowing from financial institutions and indi- 
viduals to pay charges for personal health 
services. 

7. The greater the proportion of family income 
paid out for personal health services, the 
greater is the likelihood that the family seeks 
a loan. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. To what does Mayo attribute the high percentage 
of rejectees among the eighteen-year-olds during 
World War IP 

2. What are the chief lacks among health facilities 
for improving child and youth health? 

3. Why are Switzer and Rusk convinced that the 
neglect of disability is more costly than an ag- 
gressive program of rehabilitation? 

4. What is the general trend of the accidental death 
rate from all types of accidents? 


5. What types of accidents are taking a more serious 
toll than formerly' 

6. About how much a year is now spent on medical 
research? How does this compare with the amount 
spent on alcoholic drinks^ 

7. What percentage of the population has hospitali- 
zation insurance? 

8. How many families have medical costs exceeding 
their annual income? 



— C H A P T E R 1 6 — *■ 

The Mentally Deficient and 
Diseased 


Modern psychiatry has helped to substitute sci- 
entific conclusions for the superstitious fears that 
once made the treatment of the mentally ill so 
difScult, and the mass mediums of communica- 
tion are aiding by transmitting such findings to 
the public. 

The toll of mental deficiency and illness is vast. 
Their varieties are many. And the job of inter- 
pretation to the public and of obtaining support 
for curative programs from the public is a com- 
plex one. Burgess discusses social factors m the 
causation and prevention of mental disorders and 
suggests areas for further research. Stevenson tells 
of the limitations of current treatment facilities 
and suggests steps that might be taken on a 
county or district level to help cope with the in- 
creasing problem. 

Because alcoholics are so numerous in our so- 
ciety, their mental illnesses — roughly grouped un- 


der the term ‘‘alcoholism” — have received con- 
siderable attention, especially under the stimuli 
provided by Alcoholics Anonymous and by the 
Prohibition-worried brewers and distillers. Soci- 
ologists have been especially interested in alcohol- 
ism because of the striking manner in which so- 
cietal conditions, especially cultural heritage, in- 
fluence its incidence. Mowrer makes a psychocul- 
tural analysis of the alcoholic on the basis of 
clinical data. Bales describes the workings of Al- 
coholics Anonymous, one of the most effective 
means of rehabilitating the alcoholic. 

In the final selection, Simpson deals with an- 
other of our more distressing problems — suicide 
He suggests that “interrelating psychoanalytic 
discoveries on the motives for suicide with the 
social conditions under which suicide occurs” 
may aid our understanding and help us toward 
finding means of averting such tragedies. 


The Causation and Prevention of Mental Disorders 


Ernest W. Burgess * 

This paper will propose a number of hypothe- 
ses concerning the causation and prevention of 
mental disorders, with special emphasis upon the 
social factors, and will then suggest certain prob- 
lems in this field which call for interdisciplinary 
research. 

As yet there is no general agreement on the 
causes of mental disorders. In the literature three 
groups of factors have been identified: the bio- 
logical, the psychological, and the social. 


Each of the three aspects of the mental disor- 
der can and should be dealt with specifically but 
with recognition of the role of the other aspects. 
Franz Kallman has made an incisive statement of 
this point- “It is essential to understand the intri- 
cate etiological interaction of gene-specific bio- 
chemical dysfunctions, general constitutional (ad- 
aptational) modifiers, and precipitating outside 
factors arising from the effect of certain basic im- 
perfections in the structure of modern human so- 


* See identifying note on page 160. 

From “Social Factors in the Etiology and Prevention of Mental Disorders,” Social Problems, 1 (1953-54): 53-56 
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cieties. Any approach which tends to be forgetful 
of one of these fundamental elements in the cau- 
sation of a severe psychosis may be responsible for 
the crucial difference between therapeutic failure 
and success.” ^ In the remainder of this section we 
shall confine our discussion to the social factors, 
it being understood that they operate in interac- 
tion with, the biological and psychological. 

Few or no authorities claim that social factors 
are the direct cause of mental breakdowns. In- 
stead they may be regarded as precipitating rather 
than as predisposing factors. 

People live in society which is a netwmrk of so- 
cial relationships. Usually a person is in good 
mental health if he has free communication with 
his fellows and finds self expression and personal 
development in social groups such as the family, 
the peer group, the w^ork group, and in recrea- 
tional, educational, and religious activities. 

If, however, he experiences rejection in the 
family, has no participation in a peer group, 
meets with frustration in occupational, recrea- 
tional, and other activities, then he is unadjusted 
and may become maladjusted. One form of mal- 
adjustment is mental breakdown. 

Some students of the problem assert that the 
most important factor affecting mental health is 
urbanization. The growth of cities has resulted 
in a number of changes in our institutions and 
social relations which would seem to exert an ad- 
verse influence on the mental health of the popu- 
lation, The effects of urbanization can be most 
readily perceived by contrasting life in the city 
with the old-time rural neighborhood. The 
change has been from low to high density of 
population, from simple to complex and compli- 
cated social relations, from face-to-face intimacy 
to impersonal contacts, from primary to second- 
ary social control, from a family-centered econo- 
my to employment often in a gigantic industry, 
from a stable to an unstable home life, from the 
predominance of sacred to the growth of secular 
values. All these and other changes appear to 
have increased the stress and strain of adjust- 
ments in the city as compared with rural living. 
Specifically, certain aspects of urbanization seem 
to be related to problems of individual adjust- 
ment. 

The gy eater complexity of living requires greater 

^ Franz J Kallman, “The Genetics of Psychoses* and 
Analysis of 1,232 Twin Index Families,” American Journal 
of Human Genetics, 2 (1950), 390. 


adjustments in making choices of a mate, of asso- 
ciates, of an occupation, etc. 

The increasing instability of the family leads to 
feelings of rejection on the part of the child, to be- 
havior problems of children, and to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The decline of the neighborhood results in a larger 
proportion of detached persons. 

T he growth of impersonal relations, loneliness, and 
isolation is particularly marked in rooming house 
areas and apartment house districts of our large cities. 

The slums of the city are areas of high density of 
population, bad housing, overcrowding, neighborhood 
deterioration and the concentration of social prob- 
lems, all of which may contribute to personal unad- 
jusmient and maladjustment. 

The inci easing tempo of city life, the growing in- 
tensity of the struggle for success and the maximiza- 
tion of stimulations, especially of the motion picture, 
radio, and television are other manifestations of 
urbanization making for complexity and confusion. 

The total effect of this impact of urbanization 
on people may be sufficient to account for the in- 
crease of patients in mental hospitals. Why then 
has not the increase been much larger^ 

1. The lower proportion of persons witli mental 
disorders who marry and the lower average number 
of their offspring as compared with the general popu- 
lation. 

2. The improvement of the physical health of peo- 
ple in this country. 

3. The betterment of working conditions in indus- 
try and die reduction of the hours of work resulting 
in less fatigue and strain among workers. 

4. The introduction of labor-saving devices in in- 
dustry, farming, business and the home. 

5. The decline in commercialized prostitution and 
the increasing use of prophylactics against venereal 
diseases, 

6- The lower per capita consumption of alcoholic 
beverages and the success of Alcoholics Anonymous 
and other methods of curing alcoholism. 

7 The progress of medical science in the discovery 
of causes of specific mental disorders and advance in 
methods of treatment. 

These counteracting factors may be regarded as 
approximately balancing or even outweighing the 
adverse effects of urbanization previously stated. 
If so, what is the explanation for the increasing 
proportion of patients in mental hospitals.? 

An urbanization factor not yet mentioned is 
probably sufficient to account for this fact. It is 
the growing willingness of families to send a 
mentally ill member to a mental hospital instead 
of caring for him at home. This change in be- 
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havior is the result of three chief causes. The first 
is the growing difficulty of keeping a mentally ill 
person m the family in the city because of the 
decreasing number of rooms in the dwelling, the 
absence of other family members at work or in 
school during the day, and the objections of other 
residents in apartment houses. 

Second is the lessening of the sense of responsi- 
bility of the family, particularly for aged parents. 
The public is increasingly more disposed to re- 
gard the care of the mentally ill as the responsi- 
bility of the state rather than of the family. 

Third is the decline in the stigma previously 
placed on admission to a mental hospital. This 
change of attitude is largely a result of public ed- 
ucation in mental health. There is an increasing 
tendency to regard mental illness in much the 
same way as physical illness. The mental hospital 
is being thought of less and less as a place of 
custodial care of dangerous, incurable “crazy” in- 
dividuals. It IS now being considered more and 
more as a medical institution for the treatment 
and recovery of patients who will return to the 
community. 

A program for the prevention of mental dis- 
orders to be successful must take account of the 
biological, psychological, and social factors in 
their causation. 

The following discussion will include proposed 
as well as actual activities. 

1. Imp'ovement of the physical constitution of 
members of society by: 

a) positive and negative eugenical measures, 
so far as they are feasible, to increase the repro- 
duction of the biologically fit relative to those less 

fit; 

b) raising the standards of health, housing, 
and nutrition; 

c) extending the benefits of medical science to 
all groups in the population; 

d) further reducing the strain and fatigue of 
work in industry, business, trades, and profes- 
sions; 

e) extension of social security to groups not 
yet covered and relating benefits to the cost of liv- 
ing; 

f) specific preventive measures such as pro- 
phylaxis against infection in venereal disease, etc. 

2. Impwvement in mental health by dealing 
with psychological factoi'S in its incidence: 

a) parent education in the psychology of child 
rearing; 

b) the expansion of preschool centers such as 


day nurseries and cooperative play groups; 

c) early detection and treatment of behavior 
problems of children; 

d) the extension of counseling in its various 
forms: vocational, premarital, industrial, per- 
sonal, etc. 

3. Social measures for the improvement of 
mental health: 

a) stimulation of participation of persons of 
all ages in social groups to insure sense of be- 
longing, of having friends, of security in social 
relations, and of status; 

b) the development of competence in interper- 
sonal relations in the various groups in our so- 
ciety: the family, the play group, at work, in 
voluntary associations, etc. 

c) community organization to plan and oper- 
ate a program for positive mental health; 

d) a national program of social security 
planned and financed by co-operation of individ- 
uals, industry, and government, each assuming 
its legitimate area of responsibility; 

e) a planning of recreational activities for 
wider participation, particularly of those groups 
and individuals which are not reached at present; 

f) a campaign of public education not only to 
remove the stigma upon mental illness but to 
secure an understanding of the principles of men- 
tal health and social living. 

The great body of research will and should 
continue to be within each of the several disci- 
plines — biology, chemistry, cultural anthropology, 
psychiatry, psychology, and sociology — concerned 
with various aspects of mental health. But the op- 
portunity and desirability of interdisciplinary re- 
search should not be overlooked where conditions 
are favorable. 

Interdisciplinary research by its very nature is 
more complicated than a project carried on within 
one discipline. Yet a given problem may be one 
that cannot be adequately studied by each dis- 
cipline separately. This is the situation which calls 
for cooperative effort. The problem needs to be 
stated in a larger framework than that offered by 
the separate disciplines. It requires the combined 
attack upon it by the research methods of two or 
more disciplines. 

Certain problems in the field of mental health 
are now ready for interdisciplinary research. 
Three may be cited for purposes of illustration: 

Detection of prepsychotic persons. The identi- 
fication of adolescents and youths predisposed to 
mental breakdown is important for experiments in 
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prevention. Various symptoms are important for 
study. These may be organic, psychiatric, psycho- 
logical, and social. 

An index of aging in relation to the senile psy- 
choses. An index of aging should include physio- 
logical, psychological, and social data. A crucial 
question is the interrelation of physiological and 
psychological changes with increase or decrease of 
social activities, and success or failure in making 
adjustments to crises. 

A community health program. A mental health 
project in a community might be directed to the 
education of the residents (and particularly of 
families with members under treatment in mental 


hospitals) in the nature of mental illness and in 
the way to accept recovered patients on their re- 
turn home. An evaluation of the success of the 
project should be undertaken by an interdiscipli- 
nary group. 

Other illustrations will occur to readers. The 
inclusion of stajff members in mental hospitals to 
represent the different disciplines often creates a 
situation favorable for the prosecution of inter- 
disciplinary research. The social scientist, func- 
tioning in such capacities as clinical sociologist 
or research associate, is receiving increasing recog- 
nition as a necessary member of such interdiscipli- 
nary teams. 


Needed: A Plan for the Mentally III 

George S. Stevenson 

George Salvadore Stevenson (1892- ), child psychiatrist, medical director of National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene. Author with Geddes Smith of Chdd Guidance Clinics — A Quaitei Centwy of 
Development (1934). 


Some miles outside almost any major American 
city, on a two-lane macadam road off the main 
highway, there is a group of large buildings, quite 
a few of them, probably of red brick. They sit on 
broad sweeps of beautiful greensward; a little net- 
work of small roads, all studded with signs that 
read “Speed Limit 15 M.P.H.,” threads among 
them. This is the State mental hospital. External- 
ly, the setting is attractive, the buildings of good 
architecture. Inside, the impression a visitor gets 
is something else again. 

There is the pervading, indescribable institu- 
tional odor. There is the barrenness of the interior 
— ^little furniture, no pictures on the walls, noth- 
ing loose anywhere. Everything is colorless. Pa- 
tients wear loose hospital clothing that has faded 
with years of laundering. They have no belts, no 
shoelaces, nothing with which they might harm 
themselves. 

In one of the wards patients sit on benches or 
on the floor. They seem absorbed in their own pri- 
vate worlds. Some are weeping or groaning mis- 
erably; others are staring abstractedly through the 
barred windows at the grounds, which apparently 
are kept better than they are. In the small rooms 
where “disturbed” patients are confined individ- 


ually there are no furnishings, no bed, just a soiled 
mattress. Perhaps in the next room there is a pa- 
tient in a strait-jacket. In the large bathroom at 
the end of the hall a violent case reclines in a tub, 
his chin held above the water by a canvas harness; 
the swirling water soothes him. On a near-by 
table another patient lies swathed in a wet sheet; 
this is also a sedative device, one that tends to 
make him drowsy. 

What goes on inside the hospital provides a 
vivid contrast with the orderly external appear- 
ance of the institution. And that contrast, to a 
great extent, symbolizes the status of public psy- 
chiatric treatment today. Throughout the United 
States we are confronted with a seriously ailing 
system of public psychiatry. The disturbing news- 
paper and magazine articles of the past few years 
which have described mental hospitals as “modern 
Bedlams” have been unpleasant because they 
couldn’t be anything else and still tell the truth. 
And yet they have not told the worst, for they 
have criticized superficial conditions without get- 
ting at the core of this particular malady of Amer- 
ican civilization. . . . 

The dreadful mediocrity of our State institu- 
tions for psychotic and mentally deficient patients 


From “Needed A Plan for the Mentally 111,” The New YotJi Times Magazine (Jul> 27, 1947), pp. 11, 18-19. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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is merely a symptom of an outdated system that 
is crying for a complete remodeling. What we 
need today is an entirely new concept of public 
psychiatry. When the problem is viewed as a 
whole, the function of the mental hospital assumes 
its proper proportion. Then we can more accurate- 
ly appraise our mental institutions and take up 
the more fundamental aspects of what is wrong 
with them. 

The typical public mental hospital is indeed a 
sorry sight. Every State has one or more of these 
large — often monstrously large — facilities. Some 
are more handicapped than others. Very few can 
stand up under close examination, deficient as 
they are in doctors, nurses, attendants, social 
workers and other personnel, food, clothing, liv- 
ing space, sanitary facilities and recreation. . . . 

First of all, our hospitals desperately need all 
types of personnel — especially doctors. Psychia- 
trists returning from the armed forces, where they 
have experienced the satisfaction of using their 
full scientific skill in the treatment of patients, are 
avoiding the many positions which are available 
in large public mental hospitals. 

Young psychiatrists want good training, good 
supervision and an opportunity to live and work 
well. These conditions are not generally available 
under the present system of public psychiatry. 

As psychiatrists are better trained — as they are 
now being trained — to treat patients scientifically 
and by tested methods they will be less and less 
attracted to our present system, which is focused 
primarily or even exclusively on large isolated 
hospitals separated from the past and future of 
the patient and from the community. Doctors 
who are interested in their patients do not accept 
without protest a system that ignores the earlier 
stages of illness, the conditions that produced it 
and the period of convalescence and adjustment 
which follows recovery. They want to control the 
conditions that keep people well or that produce a 
relapse. 

With the extension of psychiatry into the com- 
munity (such as in clinics and social agencies) 
and with private psychiatric practice growing 
enormously every year, the more competent psy- 
chiatrists are now looking toward the cities and 
private patients. Hence the future staff members 
in large hospitals are likely to be chosen from a 
less qualified group. 

The mental hospitals also need psychiatric so- 
cial workers. For a long time now hospitals have 


been unable to attract competent social workers as 
they formerly did. 

The situation with these specialists is strikingly 
similar to that of the psychiatrists. . . . 

In addition to doctors and social workers, the 
hospitals need nurses trained in psychiatric prac- 
tice and the various kinds of therapists who can 
so effectively implement a good program of psy- 
chiatric care. They also need many more attend- 
ants — good ones. They need more inside space, 
facilities, appropriations — and public support. 

But the solution does not lie entirely in the 
recruitment of good personnel any more than it 
lies in spending vast sums of money on hospital 
buildings. Having disposed of the needs of the 
hospitals themselves, we need now to go a step 
beyond the institutions. This entails a new concept 
of public psychiatry, viewed from a broader per- 
spective. 

What we need to realize is that the mental hos- 
pital constitutes only one aspect of the whole 
field of public psychiatry. We have to consider the 
needs of the millions who are not ill enough to 
require hospitalization but who still need help. 
(Private psychiatric practice, because of its ex- 
pense, reaches only a minute proportion of our 
neuropsychiatric cases.) 

The psychiatric function of society cannot work 
well while it is centered in a hospital building far 
out in the country. Every device should be used to 
bring it closer to the community and nearer to 
centers of research and learning. Perhaps the new 
system will be community-centered, with the hos- 
pital ward as an adjunct service. 

Instead of having hospitals as the core of our 
psychiatric care, I suggest we look for administra- 
tive leadership to a district, municipal, county or 
regional Director of Psychiatry. He would have 
the responsibility for: 

(1) The care and treatment of protracted, se- 
vere psychiatric cases needing hospitalization, the 
type now occupying most of the beds of our men- 
tal hospitals. 

(2) The care and training of protracted cases of 
mental deficiency not returnable to the commu- 
nity who are now in an institution for mental de- 
ficiency or awaiting admission because the institu- 
tion IS too small or holds cases that should be in 
the community. 

(3) The care and treatment of the legal offend- 
er whose offense is a symptom of psychiatric dis- 
order. In this, public psychiatry would cooperate 
with public safety. 
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(4) The care of acute psychiatric cases needing 
hospitalization for a short period. This would be 
in the local general or special hospitals or in State 
hospitals if conveniently situated. 

(5) The care and treatment of the psychoneu- 
rotic patient. This is to a limited degree a matter 
of hospitalization, and then usually in a general 
hospital. To a very extensive degree it is a matter 
of out-patient service. 

(6) The care of behavior problems, especially 
those of children. In this, public psychiatry would 
cooperate with public health, public education and 
public welfare. 

(7) Consultation to teachers, social workers, 
courts, public health nurses, ministers, general- 
practice doctors and others in the community who 
are dealing with people in trouble, so that they 
may more adequately deal with the lesser psychia- 
tric problems involved in their work and know 
how and when to refer the more severe cases to a 
psychiatric clinic. 
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(8) The ferreting out and correction of defects 
in the community, such as inadequate recreational 
facilities and industrial hazards, which contribute 
to emotional disorders and mental breakdown. 

The Director of Psychiatry would thus bring 
together not only the past and future of the hos- 
pital patient but the problems of those who will 
never need hospitalization, though they still need 
treatment. He would at the same time protect 
those who are well. 

Such a change, moreover, includes a public- 
health principle: it deals with the conditions that 
contribute to mental illness and it builds up a 
greater public appreciation of the problem and the 
citizenry’s responsibility. The Director of Psychia- 
try would have a challenging job — psychiatric 
service in his community would mean infinitely 
more than just hospitalization. A few such men 
backed up by community demand, which they 
would arouse, could change the whole complexion 
of a State hospital. 


A Psychocultural Analysis of the Alcoholic 

Harriet R. Mowrer 

Harriet R. Mowrer (Mrs. Ernest R) (1899- ), consultant in domestic discord and personality 

adjustment Chief works: with Ernest R. Mowrer, Domestic Discord (1928) ; Personality Adjustment 
and Domestic Discord (1935). 


Drinking and the Cultural Milieu. In any anal- 
ysis of the personality of the alcoholic, one must 
keep in mind the cultural milieu. Accordingly, the 
reasons men give for drinking and the circum- 
stances surrounding it are in themselves of little 
scientific value. The alcoholic no more than the 
person experiencing domestic discord can give 
unaided the real causes of his difficulty. What he 
gives is the cultural definition of the situation, 
that is, those causes approved by the culture of 
his group. In our culture, such happy occasions as 
weddings, births, sudden good fortune, etc., call 
for and furnish excuses for drinking. Likewise, 
sorrows occasioned by death, financial reverses, 
disappointments m love and marriage, etc., are 
crisis situations which can be met and conquered 
by alcohol, the magic medicine. It keeps those 
happy who are already happy and makes the sad 

From “A Psychocultural Analysis of the Alcoholic,” Am 
557 quoted. Reprinted by permission. 


happy again. Wine is often the symbol of fruitful- 
ness, and drinking to one’s health is interpreted 
as expressing the wish that the life principle in 
wine may do him good. Alcohol, likewise, is sup- 
posed to make the shy become bold and the weak 
strong. It has long been associated with masculin- 
ity and sexual prowess. Quite consistent, then, are 
the reasons given by the alcoholics: “I drink to 
make me happy”; “I drink to forget my trou- 
bles”; “When I drink I feel like a man”; “Drink- 
ing helps me to make a sale”; “Drinking helps 
me forget that I have no wife”; and so on. 

Here, of course, the alcoholic does not distin- 
guish between normal drinking and chronic alco- 
holism. The average individual probably experi- 
ences a satisfying glow and a feeling of content- 
ment and happiness as the result of an occasional 
drink. But does this average person experience the 

lean Sociological Review, 5 (1940): 546-557, pp. 554- 
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same reaction in solitude as in the company of 
friends? This suggests a more general question: 
How much of the effect attributed to ‘alcohol is 
due to the physiological response of the organism 
and how much to the social-psychological setting? 
This is not to deny that alcohol, particularly the 
chronic use of it, does not have any effect upon 
the physiological processes and psychological 
functions, but this paper is not concerned with 
this aspect* 

It is doubtful, however, whether the chronic 
alcoholic experiences the oral satisfaction of the 
occasional drinker because he is inclined to drink 
hurriedly; in fact, his drinking often takes on the 
appearance of the performance of a ritual. While 
it is generally conceded that inhibitions are re- 
leased through liquor, there is a wide variance as 
to how people behave under its influence. Not all 
shy persons become bold nor do all persons be- 
come happy. Many become sad and despondent; 
others, taciturn and unsociable; still others remain 
unchanged while under the influence of liquor. 
While the chronic alcoholic may say drinking 
enables him to meet his business associates and 
put across a deal, the clinical history may show 
this not to be the case. Alcohol, while it may 
increase sexual desire, decreases ability at perform- 
ance, so in reality can hardly be said to increase 
sexual prowess. Thus it would seem that the 
chronic alcoholic is in a paradoxical situation. 
Rather than having been betrayed by his mother 
through the nursing experience, as some psycho- 
analysts have contended, he has instead been be- 
trayed by his culture which has held out to him a 
false panacea for his problems. 

The Alcoholic Personality Pattern. It seems ap- 
parent that the behavior of the individual under 
the influence of liquor is not as significant for an 
understanding of the alcoholic as has been be- 
lieved in the past. What is more important are 
the attitudes of the members of his family toward 
him as a consequence of his alcoholism. The im- 
portance of these subsequent attitudes is suggested 
by the fact that, like the “neurotic"’ woman, he 
does not want to be cured of his social handicap. 

Instead of slowly ruining his life, as the por- 
trayals of the influence of alcohol would have one 
believe, the alcoholic, through his drinking, 
achieves satisfactions which he can realize in no 
other way. As an aftermath to his drinking, his 
role becomes equivalent to that played in earlier 
familial interaction. While some members of his 
family are disgusted with him, strict in their at- 


titude, consider him an “inferior,” a problem, 
etc., there are others who pamper him all the 
more, give him unlimited attention, always be- 
lieve in and fasten hope upon his determination 
and pledge to “throw away the bottle.” Even his 
wife, vacillating as is her attitude toward him, 
while inclined to criticize him, yet expresses sym- 
pathy and a maternal feeling for him. 

How the alcoholic achieves the limelight as a 
consequence of drinking is illustrated in all the 
attention which he subsequendy receives. Family 
conferences are held; plans are worked out to 
help him resist the temptation to drink; new in- 
ducements are offered him; and in general he oc- 
cupies the center of the stage. Thus, for example, 
a program is worked out by the family requiring 
him to report each day to a sister, or a wife may 
meet him at the close of the day’s work and thus 
protect him from the influence of drinking com- 
panions. The consequences are that the subse- 
quent exemplary behavior under this regimen 
convinces those concerned that a cure has been ef- 
fected. The moment the scheme is abandoned, 
however, the alcoholic relapses into drinking. Ob- 
viously, the cause of the relapse is not that new 
crises have arisen or that his former drinking 
companions have asserted their influence, but that 
he no longer receives the attention which he got 
under the regimen of supervision. Observing the 
collapse of his attention-consuming role, he again 
reinstates it through another drinking debauch. 

How deceptive may be the immediate circum- 
stances surrounding drinking may be illustrated 
by the following incidents. In one case, the alco- 
holic became drunk instead of appearing at the 
funeral of his brother. In another, he failed to go 
with his children to the hospital to see his wife, 
becoming drunk instead. At first sight, it would 
appear that drunkenness in each instance repre- 
sented an avoidance of the sorrow and pain in- 
volved in these circumstances. More thorough 
analysis, however, revealed that the first person’s 
relationship with his brother had not been such 
as to call out any deep sorrow and that the sec- 
ond quarreled recurrently with his wife, accusing 
her of infidelity, as a projection of his own sexual 
impotency. The more plausible interpretation of 
both instances is that each was a rebellion against 
the attention given another member of the fam- 
ily. The subsequent attention which each received 
as an aftermath of his drunkenness confirms this 
interpretation. 

Thus it becomes clear that the behavior of the 
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alcoholic cannot be understood except with refer- 
ence to the basic pattern of personality developed 
in early familial interaction. Alcoholism provides 
a way of recapturing at least temporarily the at- 
tention-receiving role of the early familial group. 
This recapturing of the childhood role, however, 
is much more the aftermath of drinking, than 
something which is obtained exclusively under 
the influence of liquor. 

The consequence is, that in order to under- 
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stand the alcoholic, it is necessary to keep in mind 
this basic pattern of personality. The moment seg- 
ments of behavior are detached from the total 
configuration, the picture becomes distorted. In 
this distortion, single factors are considered causes 
of alcoholism with little realization upon the part 
of the researcher that these factors may have 
a wider application than the alcoholic, or if 
not, that they are but part of a larger causal 
complex. 


Alcoholism and Group Therapy: 

Alcoholics Anonymous 

Robert Freed Bales 

Robert Freed Bales (1916- ), lecturer and research associate, laboratory of social relations, Har- 

vard University. Author of hiteraction Process Afialysis (1950) and, with Talcott Parsons and Ed- 
ward A. Shils, Wor\ing Papers in the Theoiy of Action (1953). 


There have been a number of popular move- 
ments in the history of therapy for alcohol addic- 
tion which have hit upon this basic principle [so- 
cial reintegration through group therapy] and 
have utilized it with what was regarded in their 
time as spectacular success. Father Mathew’s 
movement in Ireland, Mr. Bosshardt’s group in 
Switzerland, the Washingtonian movement in 
the United States, the “Catch-My-Pal” move- 
ment in Ireland and England are a few examples 
from the last century and a half which would 
repay careful study. The most convincing present 
evidence that a group approach to the re-educa- 
tion of the compulsive drinker works on a large 
scale with an effectiveness and efficiency hardly 
approached by any other means of therapy is pro- 
vided by Alcoholics Anonymous. This movement 
started with two compulsive drinkers searching 
for a way to keep sober, in Akron, Ohio, in 1935, 
and now has something over fourteen thousand 
members, all ex-alcoholics, with groups in prac- 
tically all the large cities of the United States. 
This organization can certainly be said to have 
had spectacular success, even though various com- 
plications make any exact evaluation of their suc- 
cess m comparison with other methods quite dif- 
ficult. 


The new candidate for Alcoholics Anonymous 
finds that the group is made up exclusively of 
others who have been exactly in his own situa- 
tion. He finds that they have schemed and 
planned and struggled and stolen to keep their 
supply of alcohol, just as he has. They have felt 
the same self-justification, inarticulate rage, and 
aggression. They have drunk their way into and 
out of every possible jam and, as a group, know 
every in and out of the life of the compulsive 
drinker. 

That the members do know and understand 
the compulsive drinker comes out in the group 
meetings, which are given over chiefly to short 
narratives by the members of their drinking ex- 
periences, humorous and tragic, of their final re- 
alization that their attempt to adjust through 
drinking was hopeless, and of the way in which 
they were able to stop. It is customary for a new 
member to “qualify himself as a genuine alco- 
holic” by relating events from his drinking ex- 
perience which undeniably identify him with the 
other members who know and recognize all the 
signs. The new candidate in such a group intui- 
tively recognizes that he is among friends, and 
that when they speak of their experiences they 
speak of his own. They “talk the same language.” 


From “Social Therapy for a Social Disorder — Compulsive Drinking,” Journal of Social Issues, 1. 3 (December 1945): 
1-9, pp 4-8 quoted. Reprinted by permission. 
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They feel as he feels. They do not condemn him. 
There is nothing to fight against. 

The usual situation is here completely re- 
versed; the alcoholic obtains recognition and re- 
sponse through the admission of thoughts and ac- 
tivities which, before, he had been desperately 
trying to hide, even from himself. In the course 
of time he opens out, and his experience becomes 
a part of the group experience. What he had 
thought were personal drinking secrets, mon- 
strously invented and indulged in by himself 
alone, become trade secrets, and humorously or 
dramatically told, add to his effectiveness and 
sense of belonging. He becomes aware of habits 
of thought and feeling in himself which hereto- 
fore had been repressed and compulsively active. 
He undergoes a personal emotional catharsis, 
partly through the group meetings, partly 
through particular confidants he discovers in the 
group, and pardy through his attempts to make 
amends to friends and associates for wrongs he 
feels he has done them in the course of his drink- 
ing career. The “Twelve Steps” which comprise a 
condensed statement of the therapeutic program 
and give it a religious rationale take care of these 
various aspects in a systematic way.^ Although 
the program is admirably set forth in these twelve 
steps and individuals have been known to achieve 
sobriety through “The Book” alone without bene- 
fit of group contact, there is little reason to doubt 
that getting across the basic ideas in the personal 
and group setting is vastly more effective for the 
majority. 

It seems reasonable to assume that ideas which 
come to the individual as convictions held by an 
organized group of which he feels irrevocably a 
part come to him with a greater clarity and in- 
tensity than information which comes to him in 
printed form, or as advice from a doctor or pro- 
fessional worker. A great many alcoholics, in 
fact, have a standing grudge against all profes- 
sional workers, whom they tend to distrust and 
suspect of a lack of real sympathetic understand- 
ing at best, or of outright commercialism at the 
worst. It is a striking fact that an alcoholic will 
return to the doctor or social worker after a few 
meetings of Alcoholics Anonymous and will re- 
peat to him with enthusiasm and conviction ideas 
of distinct therapeutic value which the profes- 


^For a complete statement and discussion of these 
twelve steps, Alcoholics Anonymous, New York; Works 
Publishmg Co., 1942. 


sional worker had been unable to get over in a 
considerably longer time. 

Many compulsive drinkers with long drinking 
careers and innumerable contacts with doctors 
come to recognize and emotionally accept for the 
first time as members of Alcoholics Anonymous 
that they are “alcoholics,” that they cannot take 
even one drink without continuing on a spree, 
and that their only hope is absolute and com- 
plete abstinence. They learn that it is the fi^st 
drink which they must avoid. They learn to de- 
tect and recognize their “screwey alcoholic think- 
ing” for what it is, the first stirring fantasy which 
leads to the full-fledged craving and the fatal first 
drink. They learn that they must live in a world 
in which there is constant opportunity and en- 
couragement to drink, and yet be sufficiently 
armed within themselves to say “no,” without 
feeling resentment that others can drink and get 
away with it. These ideas and many others are 
constandy reiterated, infinitely varied in form 
and detail, in the context of impressive personal 
experience. 

It is a fact which continues to provoke a sort of 
wonder and awe among the members and others 
who have seen the process actually at work that 
in the course of participation in Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous the craving disappears. “I did not leave 
alcohol — alcohol left me,” is one phrase which 
the members use to express this phenomenal fact. 
The impressiveness of this fact is one of the con- 
crete bases for the belief of the members in “a 
Power greater than the self.” Belief in such a 
Power, stated in these very general terms, is 
gradually suggested to the candidate and gives 
the group a basically religious character. 

The enthusiasm of the members is convincing 
evidence that the association gives them satisfac- 
tions and gratifications which they had previously 
been unable to attain. Membership and accept- 
ance in the group alone provides a number of 
these satisfactions, but the action program gives 
still further opportunities for molding and con- 
firming new, non-alcoholic modes of satisfaction 
to common human goals. The member is urged 
to work with other alcoholics and give them the 
opportunity to try the program for themselves. 
He has, in his own experience, the most effective 
possible “kit of tools” for this activity. No matter 
how ineffective he has been in other respects in 
the past, he has a good chance to succeed at this, 
since the number of alcoholics is very great, and 
some of those to whom he talks are bound to be 
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receptive to the proper approach, as he was. He 
knows his job, where to put in the entering 
wedge, what language to use, how far to go, what 
leaction to expect, and how to deal with it, for 
in their experience, and in their patterns of 
thought and feeling regarding drinking, alcohol- 
ics are very much alike. 

In working to put over the new ideas which 
have enabled him to become sober, the member 
identifies himself still more strongly with the 
group. He confirms by repetition the effects it has 
had upon him. And in so doing, he feels a new 
sense of power, adequacy, and authority. His 
former position is reversed; w^hereas before he 
was the “child,” the inferior and defensive “bad 
boy,” or “the patient,” he now is the wise and 
benevolent “father” or “mother,” mature adult 
who has made good in the face of handicaps. He 
is “the doctor.” He is consulted and depended 
upon by others in the group. His opinions and 
explanations are respected. Now he is the teacher 
instead of the pupil, and he can accept the idea 
of re-education with more equanimity, although 
actually the term is not much used in the group. 

The leaders of the group become the principal 
links with the larger community, and are active 
in it both in a general way and in ways which 
draw upon community resources for the benefit 
of alcoholics. The bridge back to the parent social 
body, with the various aids it can offer, is com- 
pleted. A series of intermediate roles is thus estab- 
lished, bridging the gap between the position of 
the isolated and rebellious compulsive drinker, 
and the position of a full-fledged responsible 
member of the larger community. The alcoholic, 
even when not an explicit leader of the group, can 
pass from one to the other of these intermediate 
roles with relative ease. Although the ex-alcoholic 
will probably always want and need to retain his 
membership and activity in the group, since the 
old thought and feeling patterns he constandy in 
wait within him, he is no longer an outcast, but 
a full-fledged member of the larger community. 
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participating in a way he would never have 
thought possible in his drinking days. 

Perhaps it might be said that re-education in 
the larger sense always involves a reintegration 
of the individual with the parent social body and 
its common life, its institutions, its w^ays of think- 
ing, its valued symbols, its particular and exclu- 
sive practices. Permanent belongingness in an or- 
ganized, locally rooted, solidary social system is 
the only concrete matrix capable of grasping and 
involving the whole motivation of the man, his 
whole emotional and active life, as well as his 
intellectual processes. Consequently, this sort of 
matrix is ultimately the most effective setting for 
the re-educational process." All other settings are 
partial and less effective. The most effective ed- 
ucative agencies — those in which the primary 
formative socialization takes place — (the family 
of orientation, friendship groups, the religious 
body) — all tend precisely toward this pattern, 
with a tendency to maximize solidarity, perma- 
nency, local and territorial segregation, common 
life and common rituals, and unlimited obliga- 
tions of members to one another. Particular 
agencies are effective in the educative process 
pretty closely to the degree that they realize and 
embody this all-inclusive grasp on the individual. 

Alcoholics Anonymous does not incorporate all 
of the elements mentioned, but it distinctly tends 
toward this pattern. It probably goes about as far 
in this direction as is easily compatible with our 
larger institutional system, certainly far enough 
to be remarkably effective in a task of re-educa- 
tion which has proved notably refractory to 
other, more superficial approaches. It is for this 
reason that it may provide concrete suggestions 
for other re-educative programs (e.g., racial prej- 
udice, autocratic behavior) which are meant to 
modify individuals extensively, but must still fit 
into the context of the larger social system and 
complement its activities. 

“ C/. Durkheim, Emile, UEdztcation Morale, Paris- 
Librane. Felix Alcan, 1925, p. 95 fiF. 
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On Suicide 

George Simpson 
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Since Durkheim’s work on suicide, the chief 
advances in our knowledge of the subject have 
come from actuarial and vital statistics, and psy- 
choanalytic psychiatry.^ The actuarialists have 
studied the over-all extent and trends of suicide, 
related it to race and color incidence, age and sex 
distribution, urban and rural areas, seasonality, 
economic conditions, religious affiliation, marital 
status. This type of approach is seen in Louis I. 
Dublin’s and Bessie Bunzel’s To Be or Not To 
Be (1933). An earlier work of Ruth S. Cavan, 
Suicide (1928), should also be mentioned at this 
point. 

But the most important advances have been 
made m psychoanalytic psychiatry in literature 
which is certainly not well known among social 
scientists. To be sure, Dublin and Bunzel, and 
Cavan, append general discussions of this view- 
point in their works, but the psychiatric view- 
point and the sociological approach are nowhere 
integrated, as a whole, for aetiological ascription. 
On the other hand, the psychiatrists have done 
litde to integrate their material with the socio- 
logical. . . . 

It is the basic hypothesis here that interrelating 
psychoanalytic discoveries on the motives for sui- 
cide with the social conditions under which sui- 
cide occurs, offers the most fruitful method of 
advancing our knowledge of the phenomenon. 
Let us therefore follow the procedure of first stat- 
ing summarily the present psychoanalytic view- 
point, and then seek to establish how it may be 
interrelated in research with sociological vari- 
ables. 

In 1918 at a psychoanalytic symposium on sui- 
cide in Vienna, Sigmund Freud summarized the 
discussion as follows: “Despite the valuable ma- 

^ In the tradition of Durkheim, there is, to be sure, 
the large-scale work of his friend and student, Maurice 
Halbwachs, Les Causes du Suicide, published in 1930. 


terial obtained in this discussion, we have not suc- 
ceeded in arriving at any definite conclusion. . . . 
Let us therefore refrain from forming an opinion 
until the time comes when experience will have 
solved the problem.” “ Since then, extensive work 
has been done on suicide by expert, highly 
trained psychoanalysts including Freud, Zilboorg, 
Abraham, Mennmger, Brill, and others. For our 
purposes, Zilboorg’s work is most pertinent. 

On this subject of the aetiology of suicide, all 
investigators m psychiatry tread with great cau- 
tion. Though psychoanalytic psychiatry holds 
that within the corpus of its interpretative prin- 
ciples of behavior there are tools for ferreting out 
the causes of suicide, no one yet seems ready to 
commit himself unreservedly to a set of aetio- 
logical postulates, based on either empirical data 
or inference from established principles. Zilboorg 
writes: “It is clear that the problem of suicide 
from the scientific point of view remains un- 
solved. Neither common sense nor clinical psy- 
chopathology has found a causal or even a strict 
empirical solution.” 

An original and pervasive methodological ob- 
stacle must be clearly understood, an obstacle 
which is almost impossible wholly to overcome at 
the present time. Unless the individual who com- 
mits suicide has been under constant and long- 
time psychiatric examination (either through 
psychoanalysis or clinical study with full and de- 
tailed life-history records), an interpretation and 
classification of his suicide becomes an ex post 
facto reconstruction of his life-history. This is 
extremely difficult, and probably impossible in 
most cases. Not even the most ardent opinion- 
poller or attitude-tester can go around mterview- 

- Quoted by Gregory Zilboorg, “Differential Diagnostic 
Types of Suicide,” Ai chives of Neinology and Psychtatiy , 
vol. 35, 1936, p. Ill, 

^ Op. at., p 271. 


From “Methodological Problems in Determining the Aetiology of Suicide,” Ameiican Soaological Review, 15 (Oc- 
tober 1950): 658-663. 
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ing suicides, and representative samples of a pop- 
ulation can scarcely be investigated solely on the 
anticipatory ground that some of the items in the 
sample will commit suicide. 

To some small degree, this obstacle has been 
overcome by psychoanalytic psychiatrists who 
have re-examined the records of patients who 
were under treatment or examination and who 
committed suicide then or later, or of patients 
who attempted suicide unsuccessfully or toyed 
with the idea. Zilboorg particularly concerned 
himself with this problem, in a close study of 
institutionalized cases, and his conclusions must 
therefore be looked upon as a fairly definitive 
statement of where psychoanalytic psychiatry 
stands in this regard. He found that suicide ap- 
peared in those suffering from depressive psy- 
choses, compulsive neuroses, and schizophrenia, 
and was led to the conclusion: “Evidently there 
IS no single clinical entity recognized in psychi- 
atry that IS immune to the suicidal drive.” Sui- 
cide, according to Zilboorg, “is to be viewed 
rather as a reaction of a developmental nature 
which is universal and common to the mentally 
sick of all types and probably also to many so- 
called normal persons.” He feels that “further 
psychoanalytic studies . . . will probably permit 
one later to subject the data to statistical tabu- 
lation and thus facilitate and probably corrobo- 
rate the work on the clinical typology of sui- 
cides.” ® 

But perhaps the most important methodologi- 
cal obstacle of all, in the study of the aetiology 
of suicide, is the unreliability and inadequacy of 
the statistics. Zilboorg flady states: “Statistical 
data on suicides as they are compiled today de- 
serve little if any credence; it has been repeatedly 
pointed out by scientific students of the problem 
that suicide cannot be subject to statistical evalua- 
tion, since all too many suicides are not reported 
as such. Those who kill themselves through auto- 
mobile accidents are almost never recorded as 
suicides; those who sustain serious injuries dur- 
ing an attempt to commit suicide and die weeks 
or months later of these injuries or of intercur- 
rent infections are never registered as suicides; a 
great many genuine suicides are concealed by 
families; and suicidal attempts, no matter how 
serious, never find their way into the tables of 
vital statistics. It is obvious that under these 
circumstances the statistical data available cover 

^ Op. at , p. 282. 

^ Op. at., p. 289. 

® Op. at , p. 285 
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the smallest and probably the least representa- 
tive number of suicides; one is justified, therefore, 
in discarding them as nearly useless in a scientific 
evaluation of the problem.” " 

Moreover, Fenichel, following Brill and Men- 
ninger, has pointed out the prevalence of “partial 
suicides,” where death does not occur but which 
consist of “self-destructive actions, during melan- 
cholic states, carried out as self-punishment, as 
an expression of certain delusions or without 
any rationalization.” The term, “partial suicides,” 
Fenichel concludes “is absolutely correct in so 
far as the underlying unconscious mechanisms 
are identical with those of suicide.” ^ It is clear 
that these “partial suicides” never find their way 
into the statistics of suicide. From the aetio- 
logical standpoint, they are identical with con- 
summated suicides; but of them all, Fenichel 
writes: “The factors, doubdessly quantitative in 
nature, that determine whether or when the re- 
sult is to be a suicide, a manic attack, or a re- 
covery are still unknown.” ® 

Even were statistical regularity now ascertain- 
able, a methodologist of science, Harold Larra- 
bee, citing the statistics of female suicides in 
New York City, writes: “What makes the sta- 
tistical regularity of long-run conduct so strik- 
ing is the fact that it shows itself in acts which 
are not the simple outcomes of a few mechanical 
forces, like the movements of spun coins, but 
in masses of close decisions of a very complex 
sort.” 

It appears inescapable to conclude that until 
we have better records and more literate classi- 
fications m terms of psychiatric nomenclature, we 
can draw few binding conclusions concerning 
regularity in terms of age, ethnic groups, social 
status, and other sociological variables. As an 
example, it may be pointed out that Durkheim, 
Dublin and Bunzel, and others show little if any 
suicide among children, whereas Zilboorg has 
deemed it significant enough to make a special 
study.^^ 

A further result of the unreliability of the 

" Gregory Zilboorg, “Suicide among Civilized and 
Primitive Races,” Amettcati Jotunal of PsychiaUy, vol. 92, 
1935-36. 

®Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis, 
New York, 1945, p. 401. 

Harold A. Larrabee, Reliable Knowledge, Boston, 
1945, p. 436. 

Gregory Zilboorg, “Considerations on Suicide, with 
Particular Reference to That of the Young,” Amatcan 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VIII, 1937, 
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statistics is that they have led many to the con- 
clusion that suicide grows as civilization ad- 
vances. This thesis has been seriously challenged 
by Zilboorg. He concludes that suicide is evi- 
dently “as old as the human race, it is probably 
as old as murder and almost as old as natural 
death. The lower the cultural niveau of the race, 
the more deep-seated the suicidal impulse ap- 
pears. . . . The man of today, as far as suicide 
is concerned, is deficient, indeed, compared with 
his forefathers who possessed a suicidal ideology, 
mythology, and an unsurpassed technique.” 
Zilboorg speaks of a traditional, almost instinc- 
tive bias that results in “the misconception that 
the rate of suicide increases with the develop- 
ment of our civilization, that in some unknown 
way civilization fosters suicidal tendencies within 
us.” 

Though this paper is restricted to a considera- 
tion of methodological problems, a few words 
are necessary concerning the psychoanalytic view 
of the substantive characteristics of suicide. 

The most widely accepted view today in psy- 
choanalysis is that suicide is most often a form 
of “displacement”; that is, the desire to kill 
someone who has thwarted the individual is 
turned back on the individual himself. Or tech- 
nically stated: the suicide murders the intro- 
jected object and expiates guilt for wanting to 
murder the object. The ego is satisfied and the 
superego mollified through self-murder. 

The emotional state of the suicide is not 
explicable in terms of an immediate situation; 
emotions relate back to the life-history of the 
individual. Feelings of melancholia, depression, 
or any of the other states which Durkheim de- 
scribes when he comes to classifying what he 
calls morphological types of suicide in terms of 
their social causes, are not those of the moment 
of suicide; they have a long history in the indi- 
vidual, and although he may be stimulated to sui- 
cide by what looks like an immediate cause, no 
such stimulus would have resulted in the self- 
murder, unless the underlying patterns of be- 
havior had already been set. 

In the sense that all human beings have been 
subjected to the process of frustration and re- 
pression, of guilt and anxiety, to that extent sui- 
cide is a potential outlet under given kinds of 
emotional stress. The suicide-potential is thus uni- 

American Jownal of Psychiatry, vol 92, 1935-36, 
pp 1361, 1362. 

^^Qp. cit, p. 1351. 


versal and omnipresent. It is extremely suscep- 
tible to being aggravated even by what look like 
trivia, and the higher the potential the more sus- 
ceptible is it. It may even erupt where the po- 
tential is slight if the aggravation is great enough. 
It may be nurtured and fed by offenses against 
the psyche in the school-room, the play-group, 
the high-school, the college, by economic disaster 
and success, by familial difficulties, real or im- 
agined. 

The basic problem for social research must be 
to interrelate the life-histories of individual sui- 
cides and attempted suicides with sociological 
variables, on the hypothesis that certain social 
environments may (a) induce or (b) perpetu- 
ate or (c) aggravate the suicide-potential. If we 
can correlate for masses of cases, suicide or at- 
tempted suicide with their having been induced, 
perpetuated, or aggravated by certain social en- 
vironments, then we are in a position to establish 
laws of generalized occurrence. And now to the 
hazardous task of establishing pertinent hy- 
potheses for today. . . . 

The Family. The emotional patterns of those 
attempting or committing suicide are laid down 
in infancy and early childhood by familial rela- 
tionships. 

Socialization in the family is a process of frus- 
tration for all, and thus suicide is a potential out- 
let in everybody. 

It is necessary to seek to interrelate the case- 
histories of suicides and attempted suicides with 
the type of family-rearing, including such varia- 
bles as ethnic group, religious affiliation, income- 
group, size of family and place of the individual 
suicide in the family, educational level. . . . 

Urban Life and Suicide. Present findings, that 
rates are high in urban areas, must be re-in- 
vestigated in terms of the psychic aggravation 
of urban living. It is one thing to seek to dis- 
cover whether urban rates are high because of 
aggravation and perpetuation of basic emotional 
patterns; it is quite another to hold that urban 
living induces suicide. 

Suicide and Religious Affiliation. There is gen- 
eral agreement that the suicide rate for Catholics 
is lowest of all religious groups. This requires in- 
vestigation into the emotional outlets offered to 
Catholics for repressed instinctual desires, as 
against other religious groups. 

This leads to inquiry into the causes of suicide 
among those Catholics who do commit it. These 
should show up as confirmatory of causes among 
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non-Cathoiics. And what of the suicide rate 
among Catholic converts; is this lower or higher 
than among other Catholics, and among other 
religious groups? 

This in turn raises the problem whether sui- 
cides of Catholics are being accurately reported, 
since the religious prohibition against suicide in 
the Catholic church may well lead to serious com- 
plications. 

The suicide rate for Protestants everywhere 
shows itself as higher than that for Catholics, 
and often for the Jews. This has been ascribed 
by Morselli and Durkheim to the individualism 
emphasized by Protestantism and its emphasis 
upon reflective thinking and the individual con- 
science. If this holds true, then the most indi- 
vidualistic Protestant sects should show the high- 
est suicide rates. For example, in the United 
States, Unitarians should show a very high rate, 
and high-church Episcopalians a very low rate. 
Do they^ We do not know. Moreover, we have 
no data that relates psychiatric life-histories to 
religious affiliation. 

Whereas in the nineteenth century, the suicide 
rate for the Jews appeared to be lowest of the 
three main currents of religion in Western civili- 
zation, more recent figures would probably show 
that it has increased beyond the other two. 

The religious environment may be strictly 
linked with psychiatric interpretation of suicide. 
Durkheim’s hypothesis of the comparative im- 
munity of Catholics to suicide, which appears 
to be confirmed within the undoubtedly narrow 
limits of accuracy of contemporary actuarial and 
social statistics, may sink deep roots in psychiatric 
science. Durkheim ascribed Catholicism’s im- 
munity-giving power to the way in which it 
integrates the individual into the group, through 
a complete, thorough and all-encompassing body 
of common sentiments and beliefs. But to what 
do these common sentiments and beliefs refer? 
Catholic sentiments and beliefs seek to relieve the 
individual of guilt, make all sins expiable, estab- 
lish an intricate, hierarchical system of father- 
substitutes, and an ingenious, poetic image of the 
mother. 

And the less rigorous Protestant sects give no 
sublimatory outlet for infantile repression and 
frustration, through poetry, art, and ritual, and 
there is a rampaging of the sense of guilt which 
cannot be expiated through the confessional but 
which faces God and his elders’ wrath in all its 
individual nakedness. Calvinism, and to no small 


degree, Lutheranism, deal with sin repressively 
and individualistically. In early Protestantism, the 
unconscious is thrown back upon itself, and later 
only exclusively non-religious social sanctions 
hold it fully in check. 

Suicide and Sex. Consummated suicides are 
higher among men than among women, but it 
seems that attempted suicides are higher among 
women than among men. Laying aside the un- 
reliability of the statistics, we may ask, is this 
because of the social position of women, or be- 
cause of the emotional differences between men 
and women, or an interrelationship of both, and 
how and to what degree ^ 

Suicide and Age. The suicide rate is believed 
to increase with age. But is this not possibly be- 
cause early frustrations are aggravated by failures 
in middle life? And wEat relation is there be- 
tween middle-age suicide rates and failure in in- 
timate marital and familial relations ? 

The suicide rate increases, according to the 
statistics we have, wnth advance in age. It is par- 
ticularly high among the aged. Several problems 
arise here. First, is it that there is less reluctance 
to admit that death resulted from suicide when 
the individual is aged? Second, old-age is the 
time w^hen degenerative diseases reach their mor- 
tal climax, and the affect upon the psyche may be 
immense. Third, shall we also call suicide the 
self-murder which is perpetrated in the knowl- 
edge that death is not far off anyhow? Fourth, is 
the social oblivion to which the aged are sub- 
jected an invitation to what the psychoanalysts 
call the desire for matetnal oblivion; that is, a re- 
turn to the kindly sleep of the unborn? These 
questions, and others, must obviously be to the 
forefront in the new branch of medicine called 
geriatrics, particularly in the light of what has 
been termed our aging population. 

Suicide and Income-Groups. Suicide rates are 
relatively high among the highest income-groups. 
Wealth, the touchstone of success in our type of 
society, is no assurance of immunity. Is this be- 
cause of overprotection in infancy and youth? 
And what of suicides among self-made men? 
Dublin and Bunzel come to the conclusion that 
there is no simple causal relation between eco- 
nomic factors and suicide. Should, then, suicides 
among all economic groups show up confirma- 
tory of the same emotional difficulties? 

Suicide and War. In the midst of a shooting 
war, suicide rates tend to decline; so the statistics 
say. But a shooting war offers for those in battle 
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optimum opportunity for suicide to be committed 
without anyone being aware of it. What looks 
like courage may be suicidal proclivity; and any- 
way one may not contemplate suicide if the 
chances are greater that life may soon be over. 

As far as the civilian population is concerned, 
the whole question of the impact of war upon 
psychic desiderata remains to be investigated. 

Suicide and Marital Status. Marital status and 
suicide are presumed to be strictly interrelated. 
Divorced men have a higher suicide rate than the 
undivorced, divorced women a higher rate than 
undivorced women but lower than divorced men. 
What of suicide rates among the divorced who 
have re- wed.? 

Among the widowed, childless marriages give 
high rates. But the interpretation of such phe- 
nomena seems to require generalization based on 
psychiatric case-histories, and some understand- 
ing of the relation of marital status to emotional 
life as patterned before marriage, divorce, or 
widowhood. And what of suicide rates of the 
widowed who re-wed? If marriage protects 
against suicide, particularly fertile marriage, why 
does it not protect all such marriages? Is it that 
the suicide-potential overcomes even the devotion 
to spouse and family in the case of suicides? And 
if so, how did the suicide-potential get so power- 
ful? 

Suicide and the Negro. The rate for Negroes is 
very low compared to whites in our society. 
There is obviously (if the statistics are correct) no 
correlation between Negro underprivilege and 
suicide, as might be expected. Is this because sys- 
tematic oppression and underprivilege lead indi- 
viduals to be adjusted to the misery and tragedy 
of human existence which is visited upon all ? Ex- 
pecting nothing of life, they may not be disap- 
pointed at how little it does offer them. But here 
a serious check must be made by studies of sui- 
cide among upperclass and well-educated Ne- 
groes, and among low-income and poorly-edu- 
cated Negroes. Do Negroes who are on the mar- 
gin of upper-class white standards of living, ma- 


terially and intellectually, commit suicide more 
than do other Negroes? 

But Negro women have a rate somewhat closer 
to white women than Negro men have to white 
men. Here intimate knowledge of the private 
lives of such Negro women would be of help. 
Also questions of high and low coloration may 
be necessarily involved throughout the problem 
of the relation of Negroes to suicide. 

Suicide and Curative Therapy. Where, from 
analytic-room and clinic, the suicidal proclivity 
originally appeared high in given individuals, and 
curative therapy proved successful, what is the 
suicide rate in later life among these individuals? 
Has the proclivity been re-directed towards life? 
And what kind of life? 

To raise questions such as these is certainly not 
to answer them. Since the respect for human per- 
sonality in our society is so great, we hold as a 
fundamental value an abhorrence of suicide. This 
in turn raises the problem of what to do about 
combating suicide. From the psychiatric point of 
view, the answer would seem to be the vigorous 
training of parents and parents-to-be in the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene, a rigorous training of 
nursery-school, grade-school, and high-school 
teachers in these principles, and an extensive 
system of psychiatric record-keeping in these 
“coming-of-age” organizations. Sociologically con- 
sidered, it is necessary to assuage the suicidal 
proclivities of whatever social environments we 
find inducing and aggravating and perpetuating 
tendencies towards self-murder among individuals. 

Some social scientists have for some time been 
chagrined by the increasing trend in our guilds 
to establish programs for research and not to give 
answers. Here, in the case of suicide, research 
has gone on for over fifty years, and some may 
feel that it is high time we had some answers. To 
this I can only say that it is only recently that we 
have found the key to this Pandora’s box, but 
that this key itself can only open the box; it can- 
not quickly conquer the released wild and dark 
furies of irrationality to which humans are heir. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. How does our society help to bring about mental 
breakdowns? 

2. What proportion of the people m this country 
have nervous and mental disease*^ 

3. How reliable are statistics on the incidence of 
mental illness? 

4. How could case records be utilized in the study 
of mental disorders? 

5. How does Stevenson criticize hospitals for the 
mentally ill? 

6. How would Stevenson organize a district, munici- 
pal, county, or regional mental health program? 


7. How does Mowrer relate drinking to the cultural 
milieu ? 

8. How does Mowrer describe the alcoholic person- 
ality pattern? 

9. How adequate are the funds available for re- 
search in alcoholism? How would you account 
for this? 

10. What is the underlying principle behind Alco- 
holics Anonymous? Can you suggest other areas 
where this might be applied? 

11. Is there a relationship between suicide and urban 
life? 

12. What can we do to combat suicide? 



— C H A P T E R 1 7—^ 

The Delinquent and Criminal 


Society traditionally defines a criminal as a per- 
son who has violated a criminal statute, has been 
caught, and has been adjudged guilty. This arbi- 
trary social definition once coincided with that of 
the social scientists and is even yet regarded as 
adequate by some. But sociologists — even though 
they must accept that stereotyped social definition 
as a social datum to be studied — now belie\e that 
It leaves far too many significant questions un- 
answered to be accepted as close to a scientific 
concept. To what extent, to illustrate, do criminal 
statutes accurately specify what is socially dam- 
aging behavior.? Of those who disobey legal in- 
junctions, how many and who are likely to be 
arrested.? Of those who are arrested, how many 
and who are likely to be convicted? Sutherland’s 
essay on white-collar criminality forcefully raises 
such questions. 

These questions sociologists are raising with 
regard to the definitions of delinquency and 
criminality are of far more than academic signifi- 
cance. Such questions, put forward also by many 
other spokesmen with increasing insistency dur- 
ing the past half-century, have helped to modify 
both judge-made law and legislature- and Con- 
gress-made statutes covering criminal offenses. 

Even though delinquent children are admitted- 
ly off to an unfortunate start in many cases in 
their adjustment to community life, juvenile de- 
linquency is far from being a uniform prereq- 
uisite to adult criminality. Barron sums up major 
aspects of what is known about juvenile delin- 
quency and states his belief that “a theory that 
could be used most profitably by investigators is 
that juveniles in America are growing up in a 
‘delinquent society.’ ” 

Five other problem areas in juvenile and adult 
delinquency and crime are regarded as important 
by sociologists and criminologists. These are: (1) 
the organization and operation of police work in 
such a way that it will serve broad social welfare; 
(2) the common patterns of relationship that ex- 
ist between law enforcement agencies and the un- 


derworld; (3) drug addiction; (4) prostitution; 
and (5) punishment and/or rehabilitation and 
re-assimilation. 

In connection with problem areas (1) and (2), 
Deutsch outlines and gives examples of the pres- 
sures under which honest police must frequently 
operate and ways in which dishonest police “cash 
in.” 

To the increasing problem of drug addiction 
and crimes by addicts (3), Stevens brings the 
suggestion, after discussion with medical and 
legal authorities, that “the fastest and surest way” 
to lessen these difficulties is to “make dope legal.” 

In discussing prostitution (4), Henderson and 
Shaw show its linkages in this country to venereal 
disease, organized gambling, and political corrup- 
tion. Davis, in excerpts from a longer study, of- 
fers notes on a sociology of prostitution. 

In that other highly complex area, (5) punish- 
ment and/or rehabilitation and re -assimilation, 
Hayner and Ash describe the processes through 
which prisoners are assimilated into the prison 
community and the obstacles prison organization 
raises against the re-assimilation of ex-prisoners 
into the outside community. 

These selections, even with the indictment they 
make of criminological methods, still point to a 
“way out.” The crux is probably in our philoso- 
phy of punishment as popularly held. Here, as 
in so many other departments of society, we tradi- 
tionally adhere to a categorical impoundment de- 
vice wnth which we presumably cope with our 
ills. Our mental hospitals and prisons entrust a 
defenseless and societally condemned population 
to underpaid persons, badly trained and moti- 
vated, who not infrequently abuse this tremen- 
dous power. Little wonder that such institutions, 
ignored in most cases by all but politicians and a 
few do-gooders, chiefly serve purposes other than 
rehabilitation. All credit, however, should cer- 
tainly be given to servants of such institutions 
who do hold to their integrity in spite of the 
institutionalized system and who find ways to 
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help their charges to find their way ‘‘back.” 

The selections in this chapter may be inter- 
preted as suggesting such beginnings of solutions 
as these: We need to transfer the center of our 
criminological emphasis from impoundment, and 
this includes the rejection of a scapegoat attitude 
toward offenders and the eye-for-eye exactment 
of penalties. We need to place the emphasis upon 
(1) the development of a society that provides 
healthy patterns of maturation for the vast ma- 
jority of our people, that distorts fewer minds 
and forces them into antisocial paths, and (2) 
the development of a criminological system that 
will function to rehabilitate unfortunate fellow 
human beings rather than to harden them in their 
antisocial tendencies. Beginnings are being made 


in certain police forces by the elimination of the 
traditional type of personnel from women’s and 
children’s divisions. The psychiatrically trained 
operatives in these areas are sufficiently successful 
to suggest their value elsewhere. Well-trained 
and suitably adapted social workers may well re- 
place police of the traditional sort entirely. Cer- 
tain courts and prisons, too, have programs that 
center upon rc-assimilation into the larger com- 
munity rather than upon the prisoner making “a 
good prison adjustment.” Instrumental in this 
area are the indeterminate sentence and modern- 
ized parole techniques. Perhaps in these and 
other symptoms lie the beginnings of a saner ap- 
proach to the whole problem. 


White-collar Criminality 

Edwin H. Sutherland 

Edwin Hardin Sutherland (1 883-1950) professor of sociology, Indiana University. Chief works: C?/w/- 
nology (1924); with H. J Locke, Twenty Thousand Homeless Men (1936), The Pi ofessional Thief 
(1937); Ptinciples of Criminology, 3rd ed. (1947); and White Collar Crime (1949). 


The criminal statistics show unequivocally that 
crime, as popularly conceived and officially meas- 
ured, has a high incidence in the lower class and 
a low incidence m the upper class; less than two 
per cent of the persons committed to prisons in a 
year belong to the upper class. These statistics re- 
fer to criminals handled by the police, the crimi- 
nal and juvenile courts, and the prisons, and to 
such crimes as murder, assault, burglary, robbery, 
larceny, sex offenses, and drunkenness, but ex- 
clude traffic violations. 

The criminologists have used the case histories 
and criminal statistics derived from these agencies 
of criminal justice as their principal data. From 
them, they have derived general theories of crimi- 
nal behavior. These theories are that, since crime 
is concentrated in the lower class, it is caused by 
poverty or by personal and social characteristics 
believed to be associated statistically with poverty, 
including feeblemindedness, psychopathic devia- 
tions, slum neighborhoods, and “deteriorated” 
families. This statement, of course, does not do 
justice to the qualifications and variations in the 


conventional theories of criminal behavior, but it 
presents correctly their central tendency. 

The thesis of this paper is that the conception 
and explanations of crime which have just been 
described are misleading and incorrect, that crime 
IS in fact not closely correlated with poverty or 
with the psychopathic and sociopathic conditions 
associated with poverty, and that an adequate ex- 
planation of criminal behavior must proceed 
along quite different lines. The conventional ex- 
planations are invalid principally because they are 
derived from biased samples. The samples are 
biased m that they have not included vast areas 
of criminal behavior of persons not in the lower 
class. One of these neglected areas is the criminal 
behavior of business and professional men, which 
will be analyzed in this paper. 

The “robber barons” of the last half of the 
nineteenth century were white-collar criminals, as 
practically everyone now agrees. Their attitudes 
are illustrated by these statements: Colonel Van- 
derbilt asked, ‘“You don’t suppose you can run a 
railroad in accordance with the statutes, do you^^” 


From “White-collar Cnminalip American Sociological Review, 5 (1940). 1-12 Reprinted by permission. Thirty- 
fourth annual presidential address, American Sociological Society, delivered at Philadelphia, Dec 27, 1939, in joint meet- 
ing with the American Economic Society. 
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A. B. Stickney, a railroad president, said to six- 
teen other railroad presidents m the home ot J. P. 
Morgan in 1890, “I have the utmost respect for 
you gentlemen, individually, but as railroad presi- 
dents I wouldn’t trust you with my watch out of 
my sight.” Charles Francis Adams said: “The 
difficulty in railroad management . . . lies in the 
covetousness, want of good faith, and low moral 
tone of railway managers, in the complete absence 
of any high standard of commerical honesty.” 

The present-day white-collar criminals, who are 
more suave and deceptive than the “robber bar- 
ons,” are represented by Krueger, Stavisky, Whit- 
ney, Mitchell, Foshay, Insull, the Van Swerin- 
gens, Musica-Coster, Fall, Sinclair, and many 
other merchant princes and captains of finance 
and industry, and by a host of lesser followers. 
Their criminality has been demonstrated again 
and again in the investigations of land offices, 
railways, insurance, munitions, banking, public 
utilities, stock exchanges, the oil industry, real es- 
tate, reorganization committees, receiverships, 
bankruptcies, and politics. Individual cases of 
such criminality are reported frequently, and in 
many periods more important crime news may 
be found on the financial pages of newspapers 
than on the front pages. White-collar criminality 
is found in every occupation, as can be discovered 
readily in casual conversation with a representa- 
tive of an occupation by asking him, “What 
crooked practices are found in your occupation^” 

White-collar criminality in business is expressed 
most frequently in the form of misrepresentation 
in financial statements of corporations, manipula- 
tion in the stock exchange, commercial bribery, 
bribery of public officials directly or indirectly in 
order to secure favorable contracts and legislation, 
misrepresentation in advertising and salesman- 
ship, embezzlement and misapplication of funds, 
short weights and measures and misgrading of 
commodities, tax frauds, misapplication of funds 
in receiverships and bankruptcies. These are what 
A1 Capone called “the legitimate rackets.” These 
and many others are found in abundance in the 
business world. 

In the medical profession, which is here used 
as an example because it is probably less criminal- 
istic than some other professions, are found il- 
legal sale of alcohol and narcotics, abortion, illegal 
services to underworld criminals, fraudulent re- 
ports and testimony in accident cases, extreme 
cases of unnecessary treatment, fake specialists, 
restriction of competition, and fee-splitting. Fee- 


splitting is a violation of a specific law in many 
states and a violation of the conditions of admis- 
sion to the practice of medicine in all. The physi- 
cian who participates m fee-splitting tends to 
send his patients to the surgeon who will give 
him the largest fee rather than to the surgeon 
who will do the best work. It has been reported 
that two thirds of the surgeons in New York City 
split fees, and that more than one half of the 
physicians in a central western city who answered 
a questionnaire on this point fa\ored fee-splitting. 

These varied types of white-collar crimes in 
business and the professions consist principally of 
violation of delegated or implied trust, and many 
of them can be reduced to two categories: mis- 
representation of asset values and duplicity in the 
manipulation of power. The first is approximately 
the same as fraud or swindling; the second is 
similar to the double cross. The latter is illustrated 
by the corporation director who, acting on inside 
information, purchases land which the corpora- 
tion will need and sells it at a fantastic profit to 
his corporation. The principle of this duplicity is 
that the offender holds two antagonistic positions, 
one of which is a position of trust, which is vio- 
lated, generally by misapplication of funds, in the 
interest of the other position. A football coach, 
permitted to referee a game in which his own 
team was playing, would illustrate this antago- 
nism of positions. Such situations cannot be com- 
pletely avoided in a complicated business struc- 
ture, but many concerns make a practice of as- 
suming such antagonistic functions and regularly 
violating the trust thus delegated to them. When 
compelled by law to make a separation of their 
functions, they make a nominal separation and 
continue by subterfuge to maintain the two posi- 
tions. 

An accurate statistical comparison of the crimes 
of the two classes is not available. The most ex- 
tensive evidence regarding the nature and preva- 
lence of white-collar criminality is found in the 
reports of the larger investigations to which refer- 
ence was made. Because of its scattered character, 
that evidence is assumed rather than summarized 
here. A few statements will be presented, as il- 
lustrations rather than as proof of the prevalence 
of this criminality. 

The Federal Trade Commission in 1920 re- 
ported that commercial bribery was a prevalent 
and common practice in many industries. In cer- 
tain chain stores, the net shortage in weights was 
sufficient to pay 3.4 per cent on the investment m 
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those commodities. Of the cans of ether sold to 
the Army in 1923-1925, 70 per cent were rejected 
because of impurities. In Indiana, during the 
summer of 1934, 40 per cent of the ice cream 
samples tested in a routine manner by the Divi- 
sion of Public Health were in violation of law. 
The Comptroller of the Currency in 1908 re- 
ported that violations of law were found in 75 
per cent of the banks examined in a three months’ 
period. Lie detector tests of all employees in sev- 
eral Chicago banks, supported in almost all cases 
by confessions, showed that 20 per cent of them 
had stolen bank property. A public accountant 
estimated, in the period prior to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, that 80 per cent of the fi- 
nancial statements of corporations were mislead- 
ing. James M. Beck said, “Diogenes would have 
been hard put to it to find an honest man in the 
Wall Street which I knew as a corporation law- 
yer” (m 1916). 

White-collar criminality in politics, which is 
generally recognized as fairly prevalent, has been 
used by some as a rough gauge by which to meas- 
ure white-collar criminality in business. James A. 
Farley said, “The standards of conduct are as 
high among office-holders and politicians as they 
are in commercial life,” and Cermak, while may- 
or of Chicago, said, “There is less graft in politics 
than in business.” John Flynn wrote, “The aver- 
age politician is the merest amateur in the gentle 
art of graft, compared with his brother in the 
field of business.” And Walter Lippmann wrote, 
“Poor as they are, the standards of public life are 
so much more social than those of business that 
financiers who enter politics regard themselves as 
philanthropists.” 

These statements obviously do not give a pre- 
cise measurement of the relative criminality of 
the white-collar class, but they are adequate evi- 
dence that crime is not so highly concentrated in 
the lower class as the usual statistics indicate. 
Also, these statements obviously do not mean that 
every business and professional man is a criminal, 
just as the usual theories do not mean that every 
man in the lower class is a criminal. On the other 
hand, the preceding statements refer in many 
cases to the leading corporations in America and 
are not restricted to the disreputable business and 
professional men who are called quacks, ambu- 
lance chasers, bucket-shop operators, dead-beats, 
and fly-by-night swindlers.^ 

^ Perhaps it should be repeated that “white-collar” (up- 
per) and “lower” classes merely designate persons of high 


The financial cost of white-collar crime is prob- 
ably several times as great as the financial cost of 
all the crimes which are customarily regarded as 
the “crime problem.” An officer of a chain gro- 
cery store in one year embezzled $600,000, which 
was six times as much as the annual losses from 
five hundred burglaries and robberies of the 
stores in that chain. Public enemies numbered 
one to six secured $130,000 by burglary and rob- 
bery in 1938, while the sum stolen by Krueger is 
estimated at $250,000,000, or nearly two thousand 
times as much. The Neu/ Yor\ Times in 1931 re- 
ported four cases of embezzlement in the United 
States with a loss of more than a million dollars 
each and a combined loss of nine million dollars. 
Although a million-dollar burglar or robber is 
practically unheard of, these million-dollar em- 
bezzlers are small-fry among white-collar crimi- 
nals. The estimated loss to investors in one invest- 
ment trust from 1929 to 1935 was $580,000,000, 
due primarily to the fact that 75 per cent of the 
values in the portfolio were in securities of affili- 
ated companies, although it advertised the im- 
portance of diversification in investments and its 
expert services in selecting safe securities. In Chi- 
cago, the claim was made six years ago that 
householders had lost $54,000,000 in two years 
during the administration of a city sealer who 
granted immunity from inspection to stores which 
provided Christmas baskets for his constituents. 

The financial loss from white-collar crime, 
great as it is, is less important than the damage 
to social relations. White-collar crimes violate 
trust and therefore create distrust, which lowers 
social morale and produces social disorganization 
on a large scale. Other crimes produce relatively 
little effect on social institutions or social organi- 
zation. 

White-collar crime is real crime. It is not ordi- 
narily called crime, and calling it by this name 
does not make it worse, just as refraining from 
calling it crime does not make it better than it 
otherwise would be. It is called crime here in or- 
der to bring it within the scope of criminology, 

and low socioeconomic status. Income and amount of 
money involved m the crime are not the sole criteria. Many 
persons of “low” socibcconomic status are “white-collar” 
criminals in the sense that they are well-dressed, well- 
educated, and have high incomes, but “white-collar” as 
used in this paper means “respected,” “socially accepted 
and approved,” “looked up to.” Some people in this class 
may not be well-dressed or well-educated, nor have high 
incomes, although the “upper” usually exceed the “lower” 
classes in these respects as well as in social status. 
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which is justified because it is in violation of the 
criminal law. The crucial question in this analysis 
is the criterion of violation of the criminal law. 
Conviction in the criminal court, which is some- 
times suggested as the criterion, is not adequate 
because a large proportion of those who commit 
crimes are not convicted in criminal courts. This 
criterion, therefore, needs to be supplemented. 
When It is supplemented, the criterion of the 
crimes of one class must be kept consistent in 
general terms with the criterion of the crimes of 
the other class. The definition should not be the 
spirit of the law for white-collar crimes and the 
letter of the law for other crimes, or in other re- 
spects be more liberal for one class than the other. 
Since this discussion is concerned with the con- 
ventional theories of the criminologists, the crite- 
rion of white-collar crime must be justified in 
terms of the procedures of those criminologists 
in dealing with other crimes. The criterion of 
white-collar crimes, as here proposed, supple- 
ments convictions in the criminal courts in four 
respects, in each of which the extension is justi- 
fied because the criminologists who present the 
conventional theories of criminal behavior make 
the same extension in principle. 

First, other agencies than the criminal court 
must be included, for the criminal court is not 
the only agency which makes official decisions re- 
garding violations of the criminal law. The juve- 
nile court, dealing largely with offenses of the 
children of the poor, in many states is not under 
the criminal jurisdiction. The criminologists have 
made much use of case histories and statistics of 
juvenile delinquents in constructing their theories 
of criminal behavior. This justifies the inclusion 
of agencies other than the criminal court which 
deal with white-collar offenses. The most impor- 
tant of these agencies are the administrative 
boards, bureaus, or commissions, and much of 
their work, although certainly not all, consists of 
cases which are in violation of the criminal law. 
The Federal Trade Commission recently ordered 
several automobile companies to stop advertising 
their interest rate on installment purchases as 6 
per cent, since it was actually 11% per cent. Also 
It filed complaint against Good Housekeeping, 
one of the Hearst publications, charging that its 
seals led the public to believe that all products 
bearing those seals had been tested in their labo- 
ratories, which was contrary to fact. Each of these 
involves a charge of dishonesty, which might 
have been tried m a criminal court as fraud. A 
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large proportion of the cases before these boards 
should be included in the data of the criminolo- 
gists. Failure to do so is a principal reason for the 
bias in their samples and the errors in their gen- 
eralizations. 

Second, for both classes, behavior which would 
have a reasonable expectancy of conviction if tried 
in a criminal court or substitute agency should 
be defined as criminal. In this respect, convicta- 
bility rather than actual conviction should be the 
criterion of criminality. The criminologists would 
not hesitate to accept as data a verified case his- 
tory of a person who was a criminal but had 
never been convicted. Similarly, it is justifiable 
to include white-collar criminals who have not 
been convicted, provided reliable evidence is 
available. Evidence regarding such cases appears 
in many civil suits, such as stockholders’ suits 
and patent-infringement suits. These cases might 
have been referred to the criminal court but they 
were referred to the civil court because the in- 
jured party was more interested in securing dam- 
ages than in seeing punishment inflicted. This 
also happens in embezzlement cases, regarding 
which surety companies have much evidence. In 
a short consecutive series of embezzlements 
known to a surety company, 90 per cent were not 
prosecuted because prosecution would interfere 
with restitution or salvage. The evidence in cases 
of embezzlement is generally conclusive, and 
would probably have been sufficient to justify 
conviction in all of the cases in this series. 

Third, behavior should be defined as criminal 
if conviction is avoided merely because of pres- 
sure which is brought to bear on the court or 
substitute agency. Gangsters and racketeers have 
been relatively immune in many cities because of 
their pressure on prospective witnesses and public 
officials, and professional thieves, such as pick- 
pockets and confidence men who do not use 
strong-arm methods, are even more frequently 
immune. The conventional criminologists do not 
hesitate to include the life histories of such crimi- 
nals as data, because they understand the generic 
relation of the pressures to the failure to convict. 
Similarly, white-collar criminals are relatively 
immune because of the class bias of the courts 
and the power of their class to influence the im- 
plementation and administration of the law. This 
class bias affects not merely present-day courts but 
to a much greater degree affected the earlier 
courts which established the precedents and rules 
of procedure of the present-day courts. Conse- 
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quently, it is justifiable to interpret the actual or 
potential failures of conviction m the light of 
known facts regarding the pressures brought to 
bear on the agencies which deal with offenders. 

Fourth, persons who are accessory to a crime 
should be included among white-collar criminals 
as they are among other criminals. When the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation deals with a case 
of kidnapping, it is not content with catching the 
offenders who carried away the victim; they may 
catch and the court may convict twenty-five other 
persons who assisted by secreting the victim, ne- 
gotiating the ransom, or putting the ransom mon- 
ey into circulation. On the other hand, the prose- 
cution of white-collar criminals frequently stops 
with one offender. Political graft almost always 
involves collusion between politicians and busi- 
ness men but prosecutions are generally limited 
to the politicians. Judge Manton was found guilty 
of accepting $664,000 in bribes, but the six or 
eight important commercial concerns that paid 
the bribes have not been prosecuted. Pendergast, 
the late boss of Kansas City, was convicted for 
failure to report as a part of his income $315,000 
received in bribes from insurance companies 
but the insurance companies which paid the 
bribes have not been prosecuted. In an investiga- 
tion of an embezzlement by the president of a 
bank, at least a dozen other violations of law 
w^hich were related to this embezzlement and 
involved most of the other oflScers of the bank 
and the officers of the clearing house, were dis- 
covered but none of the others was prosecuted. 

This analysis of the criterion of white-collar 
criminality results in the conclusion that a de- 
scription of white-collar criminality in general 
terms will be also a description of the criminality 
of the lower class. The respects in which the 
crimes of the two classes differ are the incidentals 
rather than the essentials of criminality. They dif- 
fer principally in the implementation of the 
criminal laws which apply to them. The crimes 
of the lower class are handled by policemen, 
prosecutors, and judges, with penal sanctions in 
the form of fines, imprisonment, and death. The 
crimes of the upper class either result in no official 
action at all, or results in suits for damages in 
civil courts, or are handled by inspectors, and by 
administrative boards or commissions, with penal 
sanctions in the form of warnings, orders to cease 
and desist, occasionally the loss of a license, and 
only in extreme cases by fines or prison sen- 
tences. Thus, the white-collar criminals are segre- 


gated administratively from other criminals, and 
largely as a consequence of this are not regarded 
as real criminals by themselves, the general pub- 
lic, or the criminologists. 

This difference in the implementation of the 
criminal law is due principally to the difference 
in the social position of the two types of offenders. 
. . . The statement of Daniel Drew, a pious old 
fraud, describes the criminal law with some ac- 
curacy, “Law is like a cobweb; it’s made for flies 
and the smaller kinds of insects, so to speak, but 
lets the big bumblebees break through. When 
technicalities of the law stood in my way, I have 
always been able to brush them aside easy as any- 
thing.” 

The preceding analysis should be regarded 
neither as an assertion that all efforts to influence 
legislation and its administration are reprehensi- 
ble nor as a particularistic interpretation of the 
criminal law. It means only that the upper class 
has greater influence in moulding the criminal 
law and its administration to its own interests 
than does the lower class. The privileged position 
of white-collar criminals before the law results to 
a slight extent from bribery and political pres- 
sures, principally from the respect in which they 
are held and without special effort on their part. 
The most powerful group in medieval society 
secured relative immunity by “benefit of clergy,” 
and now our most powerful groups secure rela- 
tive immunity by “benefit of business or profes- 
sion.”. . . 

The hypothesis which is here suggested as a 
substitute for the conventional theories is that 
white-collar criminality, just as other systematic 
criminality, is learned; that it is learned in direct 
or indirect association with those who already 
practice the behavior; and that those who learn 
this criminal behavior are segregated from fre- 
quent and intimate contacts with law-abiding be- 
havior. Whether a person becomes a criminal or 
not is determined largely by the comparative fre- 
quency and intimacy of his contacts with the two 
types of behavior. This may be called the process 
of differential association. It is a genetic explana- 
tion both of white-collar criminality and lower 
class criminality. Those who become white-collar 
criminals generally start their careers in good 
neighborhoods and good homes, graduate from 
colleges with some idealism, and with little selec- 
tion on their part, get into particular business 
situations in which criminality is practically a 
folkway and are inducted into that system of 
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behavior just as into any other folk way. The 
lower class criminals generally start their careers 
in deteriorated neighborhoods and families, find 
delinquents at hand from whom they acquire 
the attitudes toward, and techniques of, crime 
through association with delinquents and in par- 
tial segregation from law-abiding people. The 
essentials of the process are the same for the two 
classes of criminals. This is not entirely a process 
of assimilation, for in\entions are frequently 
made, perhaps more frequently in white-collar 
crime than in lower class crime. The inventive 
geniuses for the lower class criminals are generally 
professional criminals, while the inventive gen- 
iuses for many kinds of white-collar crime are 
generally lawyers. 

A second general process is social disorganiza- 
tion in the community. Differential association 
culminates m crime because the community is not 
organized solidly against that behavior. The law is 
pressing in one direction, and other forces are 
pressing in the opposite direction. In business, the 
“rules of the game” conflict with the legal rules. 
A business man who wants to obey the law is 
driven by his competitors to adopt their methods. 
This is w'ell illustrated by the persistence of com- 
mercial bribery in spite of the strenuous efforts of 
business organizations to eliminate it. Groups and 
individuals are individuated; they are more con- 
cerned with their specialized group or individual 
interests than with the larger welfare. Conse- 
quently, it is not possible for the community to 
present a solid front in opposition to crime. The 
Better Business Bureaus and Crime Commissions, 


composed of business and professional men, attack 
burglary, robbery, and cheap swindles, but over- 
look the crimes of their own members. The forces 
which impinge on the lower class are similarly in 
conflict. Social disorganization affects the two 
classes in similar ways. 

I have presented a brief and general description 
of white-collar criminality on a framework of 
argument regarding theories of criminal behavior. 
That argument, stripped of the description, may 
be stated in the following propositions: 

1. White-collar criminality is real criminality, 
being in all cases in violation of the criminal law. 

2. White-collar criminality differs from lower 
class criminality principally in an implementation 
of the criminal law which segregates white-collar 
criminals administratively from other criminals. 

3. The theories of the criminologists that crime 
is due to poverty or to psychopathic and socio- 
pathic conditions statistically associated with pov- 
erty are invalid because, first, they are derived 
from samples which are grossly biased with re- 
spect to socioeconomic status; second, they do not 
apply to the white-collar criminals; and third, they 
do not even explain the criminality of the lower 
class, since the factors are not related to a general 
process characteristic of all criminality. 

4. A theory of criminal behavior which will ex- 
plain both white-collar criminality and lower class 
criminality is needed. 

5. An hypothesis of this nature is suggested in 
terms of differential association and social dis- 
organization. 


The Delinquent: Society or the Juvenile? 

Milton L Barron 

Milton L Barron (1918- ), associate professor of sociology. City College of New York. Author of 

People Who Intermarry (1946), The ]zwenile tn a Delinquent Society (1954). 


A well-known American criminologist, Austin 
MacCormick, is credited with having once re- 
marked: “There are few social problems about 
which the public has done more hysterical wring- 
ing of hands and less intelligent thinking, more 
talking and less doing, than juvenile delinquen- 
cy.” This has been continuously true since juve- 


nile delinquency was set off from crime as a 
unique social problem by the Illinois legislature’s 
enactment of the first juvenile-court law in 1899. 

Many social problems show marked cycles or 
swings in their incidence. With respect to juvenile 
delinquency, when the New York State Youth 
Commission, using the year 1938 as a base line, 


From “The Delinquent. Society or the Juvenile'^” The Nation, 178 (June 5, 1954): 482-484. 
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analyzed the trend of official court cases in New 
York State, it noted first that the number of cases 
reported annually increased between 1938, a time 
of peace, and 1941, a period of defense prepara- 
tion. The war years, 1942 to 1945, showed a de- 
cided increase, the peak being reached in 1943. 
During the postwar years there was a steady and 
appreciable decline to a new twelve-year low in 
1950. With our renewed defense preparation and 
involvement in the Korean war, delinquency 
again rose in 1951 and leveled off in 1952. Appar- 
ently it is now in another upswing. 

We cannot yet fully explain these cycles, but 
at least we are aware of some of the important 
factors. Examination of all the cycles since 1929 
shows that juvenile delinquency increases in peri- 
ods of economic prosperity and declines in periods 
of depression, just as it increases in a time of de- 
fense preparation and war and drops in time of 
peace. In the past fifteen years defense preparation 
and war have coincided with prosperity, but it is 
likely that either war or prosperity would have in- 
creased the delinquency. 

The incidence of adult crime follows exactly the 
opposite course. It generally declines in time 
of prosperity and war and rises during depres- 
sions and peace. The answer to the question why 
trends of delinquency and crime are diametrical- 
ly opposed is believed to be that the patterns of 
economic boom-bust and war-peace have differ- 
ent psychological, social, and economic impacts on 
children than on adults. 

In the new upswing of delinquency since 1953 
another factor has been operating. The census of 
1950 estimated that from 1953 to 1957 there 
would be an unprecedented increase of more than 
400,000 children, about 25 per cent, in the age 
group from seven to fifteen. This increase obvi- 
ously explains the greater size of the problem 
today, though the rate may not have changed. 

Responsible analysts of juvenile delinquency to- 
day agree that it has many causes, not just one. 
Many self-appointed experts, however, persist in 
explaining delinquency as well as crime solely as 
a product of personality maladjustment; others 
look at the family and find it the source of all trou- 
ble; still others point to the influence of comic 
books. The proponents of these different views 
overlook the fact that probably the only recogniz- 
able common denominator in all cases of delin- 
quency is that they are violations of law. No in- 
herent personality trait or social background dis- 
tinguishes delinquent children. The endless varia- 


tions of circumstance, opportunity, and personal 
history must be taken into account. 

Regardless of the reasons for the current in- 
crease, delinquency as a social problem now lends 
itself once again to self-righteous speech-making, 
newspaper exposes, and Congressional investiga- 
tions. The hackneyed cliches concerning the 
“growing menace to law and order” presented by 
the second-generation children of “foreigners” and 
of Negro migrants in the North have been dusted 
off for re-use. Concern about the allegedly deteri- 
orating behavior of youngsters is exploited by 
special-interest groups to further their own goals. 
What could be more effective, for instance, in 
attacking the public-school system than to charge 
It with being the “cause” of the mounting juvenile 
delinquency 

The recent series of twenty articles in the New 
York Daily News (February 28 to March 20) on 
“teen-age terrorism” in the public schools of New 
York City supports this point. The schools were 
accused of being a vast incubator of narcotic ad- 
diction, vandalism, gang warfare, and sexual 
promiscuity, largely because of their progressive 
methods of teaching. The News maintained that 
the facts were suppressed by the school authorities 
because of their desire to keep “the complete pic- 
ture of disorder” from the taxpayers. In short, 
according to the News, “the left-wing, pseudo- 
intellectual, do-as-you-like progressive system prev- 
alent in the local schools is breeding lawlessness 
in the classrooms — and outside schools, too.” 

Those who find the cause of delinquency in a 
social institution, such as the public-school system, 
need to be reminded of some of the conclusions 
of the Herlands Report of 1943. Many citizens 
of New York at the time expressed the same anx- 
iety that we feel today about the growing problem. 
Accordingly, Mayor LaGuardia appointed a Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency headed by Wil- 
liam B. Herlands, the city’s Commissioner of 
Investigation. In August, 1943, the committee re- 
leased its report, an exhaustive analysis of Chil- 
dren’s Court cases for the thirty months from 
January, 1941, to June, 1943. It was undoubtedly 
the most detailed and careful statistical analysis 
of juvenile delinquency in New York ever pre- 
pared. Although offenses centering around the 
home and the school — such as running away from 
home, disobeying parents, and truancy — together 
with burglary, were found to make up most of the 
increase since Pearl Harbor, the Herlands Report 
added an interesting and important observation. 
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The conclusion is unwarranted, it said, that be- 
cause most delinquent acts during the period cov- 
ered occurred at home or in the school, parents 
and teachers must have been mainly responsible. 
Statistics such as these merely indicate where the 
delinquency occwred, not where it was caused. 

A more effective approach to the problem than 
that of the New York Dady News is being made 
by a bipartisan subcommittee of the United States 
Senate headed by Senator Robert C. Hendrickson 
of New Jersey, which opened public hearings in 
1953. The subcommittee has a staff of three men 
who serve as legal counsel and investigators, and 
in addition has borrowed several experienced con- 
sultants from various public and private organiza- 
tions throughout the country. In each of twenty 
cities where it planned to hold hearings the sub- 
committee first organized a task force of persons 
interested in delinquency — civic leaders, police, 
the juvenile-court judge, clergymen, and so on. 
Their responsibility has been to provide an esti- 
mate of the extent of the problem in the com- 
munity, to indicate what is being done to solve it, 
and to point out the deficiencies in the local pro- 
gram. The subcommittee investigators have then 
moved in and directed the inquiry. The subcom- 
mittee has also sent thousands of letters to agen- 
cies and individuals all over the United States so- 
liciting their help m determining the nature, ex- 
tent, main causes, and contributing causes of ju- 
venile delinquency. 

The first interim report of the Hendrickson 
subcommittee appeared in March of this year and 
wisely emphasized at the outset that “an investiga- 
tion of juvenile delinquency involves examination 
of many facets of our complex society.” “The 
brief period in which the subcommittee has had to 
work,” It continued, “has not enabled it to do 
more than make a beginning on its task. For this 
reason, no effort has yet been made to formulate 
definite conclusions or final recommendations.” 
However, the subcommittee did offer some tenta- 
tive conclusions which may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) In recent years a steadily increasing 
number of American children have been involved 
in delinquency. (2) As a corollary to the growing 
incidence of delinquency, younger children are 
committing more serious offenses. (3) The prob- 
lem IS non-urban as well as urban. (4) Delinquent 
acts are committed by children in all economic 
groups. (5) Delinquency “is always the product 
of many and closely interrelated influences or 
forces,” especially those of the family and the 


community. (6) It follows that prevention of de- 
linquency requires measures for improving family 
and community life for children. 

The report is useful as a sober and realistic anal- 
ysis of the problem, but it adds little to the store 
of knowledge already recorded in professional 
journals, monographs, and textbooks. What is 
most urgently needed, perhaps, is an inclusive 
theory w^hich will (a) encompass and integrate 
the diverse threads of causation already uncov- 
ered, (b) suggest further lines of research, and (c) 
give direction to an effective program of treat- 
ment, control, and prevention. Such a theory is 
faintly suggested in one statement in the interim 
report to the effect that “through both acts of com- 
mission and omission, larger society may and does 
contribute to the development of delinquency.” 

This fits in with a school of thought in Ameri- 
can social science which believes that the search 
for causation in social problems like juvenile delin- 
quency has failed until now largely because it has 
not recognized the appropriate frame of reference 
for study and analysis — that is, American society 
as a w'hole. The forces impelling delinquency 
pervade our whole social structure. In other 
words, a theory that could be used most profitably 
by investigators is that juveniles in America are 
growing up in a “delinquent society.” 

According to this theory, the dynamic nature of 
American society is of primary importance. Con- 
tinuing change has given a high degree of fluidity 
to our ideas of right and wrong. If American chil- 
dren were brought up in a culture where the pace 
of change was slow and the “right” ways had 
become firmly intrenched in tradition, they would 
be less prone to deviant behavior. Secondly, social 
relations m American society have become quite 
impersonal. The decline of face-to-face relations 
and responsibilities has meant the decline of an 
important form of social control, for adults as well 
as for children. Thirdly, the heterogeneous com- 
position of American society has fostered a duality 
of loyalty and ethics. Children have consequently 
been inclined to follow one code of ethics in their 
relations with members of their own group and 
another code m their relations with the out-group. 

But even more significant for delinquency, per- 
haps, are some of the values in American culture. 
For example, material success is generally believed 
to be emphasized more in our society than any- 
where else in the world. This undoubtedly ac- 
counts for much of the energy and drive of Amer- 
icans. But It also helps explain why other couiv 
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tries, even those with a standard of living con- 
siderably beneath ours, have lower delinquency 
rates. The majority of children elsewhere set up 
for themselves goals within reasonable reach, 
such as their parents have attained. Here we ex- 
pect successive generations to achieve ever higher 
levels. Some children, when they realize they can- 
not reach their goals by thrift and hard work, 
turn to other means — those which spell delin- 
quency. 

Another pertinent American value, especially as 
it constitutes part of the personality make-up of 
the boy in our society, is toughness. American 
culture is permeated with violence in personal re- 
lations. Though social classes may differ in this 
respect, in general an inordinate pressure is placed 
on the male child to ‘‘fight back,” not to be a 
“sissy,” If the family does not cultivate this value 
in the boy, he will acquire it elsewhere. 

The condoning of trickery as expressed in the 
sayings, “There’s a sucker born every minute” 
and “Everything is a racket,” is still another value 
related to juvenile delinquency. Ultimately juve- 
niles acquire their values from the adults around 
them. And when adults take the attitude that laws 
dealing with intoxication, taxes, gambling, traffic, 
and many other things may be ignored if one can 
“get away with it,” children follow their example. 

Most programs and techniques now in effect for 
the control and prevention of delinquency pene- 
trate no deeper than the superficial symptoms. 
New proposals are usually no better. Typical of 
many is the “solution” just advocated by the 


American Association of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. The April, 1954, issue 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R. Journal maintains that juve- 
nile delinquency can be combated swifdy and 
economically by providing a sound program of 
physical education and recreation for all children 
in the nation’s schools. Prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency calls for much more than this. It re- 
quires modification of the social and cultural pat- 
tern of American society. 

Unfortunately, the Hendrickson subcommittee, 
if it ever reaches such a conclusion, will have dif- 
ficulty in translating it into recommendations for 
action. We all know that bold revisions in the 
pattern of human relations have become taboo in 
mid-century America. We no longer pioneer free- 
ly in social affairs. Our way of life has come to 
mean, among other things, conservative correct- 
ness in social, political, and economic affairs. Pro- 
posals for planned change, so common a genera- 
tion ago, are now frowned upon as the imprac- 
tical speculations of “eggheads.” Recommenda- 
tions that social engineering be employed to alle- 
viate our social problems are linked with political 
subversion or left-wing ideologies and dismissed 
— or investigated. The flexibility and social in- 
ventiveness that explained so much of the prom- 
ise and hope of our earlier history have given 
way to fear and rigidity. 

This, indeed, is one of the more important 
dilemmas of our time. Unless we solve it, our 
very existence, not merely the welfare of our chil- 
dren, will be threatened. 


Police Corruption 

The United States Special Senate Committee to Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce 

In 1950-1951, the U. S. Senate Crime Investigating Committee, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Estes Kefauver, held hearings in 14 cities and took testimony from over 600 witnesses to determine the 
extent of the utilizaUon of interstate commerce by organized crime and to determine whether such op- 
erations were developing corrupting influences in violation of federal and state laws. The material 
given here constitutes a small portion of the Committee’s voluminous report. 

Although the committee has seen and paid ment has broken down in many of the corn- 
tribute to many fine, efficient, honest, and able munities visited by the committee. Where crimi- 
law-enforcement officers and officials, law enforce- nal gangs and syndicates operate openly as they 


From The Kefauver Committee Report on Organized Ciime, New York. Didier, n. d , pp. 162-168. 
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have done in such places as Saratoga; Bergen 
County, N. J.; the Newport-Covington area of 
Kentucky; the IVliami area of Florida; many of 
the parishes outside of New Orleans; many of 
the Illinois and California counties and the area 
of Jackson County outside of Kansas City, to cite 
only the most notorious examples, it is apparent 
that too many local police, sheriffs, prosecutors, 
and courts are failing to do their sworn duty. 

The committee places no stock in the professed 
inability of many law-enforcement officials to de- 
tect violations of the law which are apparent to 
any informed citizen. The blindness which affiicts 
many law-enforcement officials in wide-open com- 
munities is for the record only. 

There can be litde question that these officials 
know perfectly well what is going on. Nor can 
there be little doubt in the mind of the com- 
mittee that vigorous, honest law-enforcement can 
put an end to wide-open conditions in a very short 
time. The fact that Saratoga was run without 
open gambling in the racing season of 1950; that 
Sheriff “King’* Clancy could give the order to 
shut down operations in Jefferson Parish; that Pat 
Perdue, the so-called “one-man vice squad” of 
Miami Beach, could boast that he could shut 
down operations in Miami Beach in 24 hours if he 
were given the order to do so, is an indication of 
what can be accomplished where law-enforcement 
officials really wish to act. 

It can be assumed that this failure of law-en- 
forcement officials to suppress gambling and vice 
conditions in their community affects their law- 
enforcement responsibilities in other fields. By re- 
fusing to act against the racketeers who run book- 
making operations, slot machines, gambling casi- 
nos, and houses of prostitution, law-enforcement 
officials give aid and encouragement to some of 
the worst hoodlums and criminal gangs in this 
country. These hoodlums and criminal gangs do 
not restrict their operations to exploiting the hu- 
man desire to gamble. 

They also engage in activities which are even 
more devastating to the community and to the 
welfare of the people; the sale and distribution of 
narcotics, various forms of extortion and shake- 
downs, various types of business and labor-union 
racketeering, as well as outright robbery, burglary, 
and larceny. Inevitably, their operations in gam- 
bling and other fields bring in their train aggra- 
vated forms of violence against persons and prop- 
erty. The ultimate weapon that these mobsters 


have is murder and they have not hesitated to use 
it in communities ail over the country. 

Nor should it be assumed that law-enforcement 
agencies, which are ineffective in suppressing 
gambling operations, suddenly become efficient 
instruments of justice when confronted with other 
crimes. The record is clearly the other way. Police 
officials, sheriffs, and district attorneys who refuse 
to do their duty in enforcing the gambling laws 
because of corruption or the use of political in- 
fluence do not prosecute vigorously when the 
racketeers and gangsters operating gambling 
enterprises become involved in other crimes. 

If money or political influence will fix a gam- 
bling case, it will also fix a case involving a more 
heinous offense. The creeping paralysis of law en- 
forcement which results from a failure to enforce 
the gambling laws, therefore, contributes to a 
breakdown in connection with other fields of 
crime. 

It is axiomatic in the underworld that once a 
public official allows a case to be fixed, thereafter 
the underworld owns him. 

One other aspect of this breakdown must be 
noted. Wherever organized criminal gangs are en- 
trenched in a particular community and have 
been given the green light to operate, it is not un- 
usual to see the forces of law enforcement being 
used against their competitors, while protected 
operations are left severely alone. This fact helps 
to explain the growth of such vast bookmaking 
conspiracies as the S and G Syndicate in Miami, 
the Guarantee Finance Co. in Los Angeles, and 
the Gross bookmaking empire in New York. Only 
too frequendy, bookmakers, slot-machine opera- 
tors, policy bankers and punchboard sellers have 
been given to understand that they must come to 
terms with the “syndicate” or the “combination” 
that has the “in” with law enforcement. The pen- 
alty for failing to come to terms is continual ha- 
rassment by the police and other agencies of law- 
enforcement. In the Miami story, we saw this wea- 
pon of inequal enforcement of the law by a State 
ofl&cial being used against the S and G as one of 
the weapons to compel it to capitulate to the de- 
mands of Accardo-Guzik-Fischetti crime syndi- 
cate. 

The breakdown in law enforcement is not ex- 
acdy due to corruption of law-enforcement offi- 
cials or to the use of political influence to paralyze 
law-enforcement processes. Much of the responsi- 
bility must be placed upon the present organiza- 
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tion of law-enforcement agencies. In metropolitan 
communities like Cook County, 111., Los Angeles 
County, Calif., or Bergen County, N. J., there is 
a congerie of independent local police forces cov- 
ering the county. In addition, a sheriffs office with 
wide law-enforcement responsibilities and the 
State police with a wide jurisdiction to enforce 
State laws, may also operate within the county. 

There is no centralized direction or control and 
no centralized responsibility for seeing that a sin- 
gle uniform law-enforcement policy is applied 
over the entire geographic area of a county. The 
situation lends itself to buck-passing and evasion 
of responsibility which can only inure to the bene- 
fit of gangsters and racketeers. It makes it possible 
for hoodlums to find those cities and towns where 
law-enforcement is lax and to concentrate their 
operations there. 

It is obvious that many factors contribute to the 
breakdown of law-enforcement agencies. No sin- 
gle panacea can make law-enforcement agencies 
more efficient and effective in dealing with organ- 
ized crime. It is suggested, therefore, that each 
State make an over-all survey of its law-enforce- 
ment agencies to see whether or not they are ade- 
quately organized and equipped to cope with mod- 
ern racketeering and gangsterism. It is obvious that 
a survey of this character must not only inquire 
into the organization and operation of law-en- 
forcement agencies, it must also determine wheth- 
er they are so beset by corruption and political in- 
fluence that no matter how they were organized, 
they would continue to be ineffective. 

Surveys in each State are necessary because of 
the difficulty of making suggestions which are ap- 
plicable to the entire country. 

The peculiar problems of each State vary and 
there are significant differences in the organiza- 
tion of their law-enforcement agencies. However, 
there is sufficient administrative know-how in the 
various States to make it possible to lay out a plan 
and a method for dealing with organized crime 
which will considerably curtail this threat to our 
insitutions. 

The most shocking revelations of the testimony 
before the committee is the extent of official cor- 
ruption and connivance m facilitating and pro- 
moting organized crime. Nevertheless, it should 
not be assumed that our revelations cast doubt as 
to the integrity of the great preponderance of law- 
enforcement and other public officials. On the con- 
trary, our findings and conclusions relate only to 
a small but disturbing minority of such officials. 


The committee found evidence of corruption and 
connivance at all levels of government — Federal, 
State, and local. The evidence of the corruption of 
Federal Government officials is primarily m con- 
nection with the enforcement of the income-tax 
laws. Certain officials of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in California conceived the scheme of 
selling stock which they owned in a company that 
they controlled to persons who were likely to have 
trouble with their income taxes. The stock was 
worthless, but its purchase assured immunity from 
a too-careful scrutiny of income-tax returns. This 
is not an indictment of the Bureau as a whole; 
most of these employees have been discharged and 
some have been indicted by a Federal grand jury. 

The evidence of corruption and connivance 
with organized crime in State and local govern- 
ment is present in four different forms: 

(1) Direct bribe or protection payments are 
made to law-enforcement officials, so that they will 
not interfere with specific criminal activities. 

(2) Political influence and pressure of im- 
portant officials or political leaders is used to pro- 
tect criminal activities or further the interests of 
criminal gangs. 

(3) Law-enforcement officials are found in the 
possession of unusual and unexplained wealth. 

(4) Law-enforcement officials participate di- 
recdy in the business of organized crime. 

Just before his death, James Ragen, head of 
Continental Press, told the State’s attorney that 
over a 3-year period, the wire service had in the 
past paid out $600,000 in political contributions. 

At the local level, the committee received evi- 
dence of corruption of law-enforcement officers and 
connivance with criminal gangs in every city in 
which it held hearings. The testimony at the 
Tampa hearings indicates that Sheriff Culbreath, 
of Hillsborough County, was the center of the 
criminal conspiracy to violate the gambling laws. 
Evidence was received of direct and regular pay- 
ments of protection money by gamblers to Cul- 
breath and to other law-enforcement officials in 
Tampa. 

The sordid story of direct payments to law-en- 
forcement officials in return for the protection of 
criminals, is repeated m Philadelphia, where the 
‘‘bag” man for a Captain Elwell, would come into 
the station house with his pockets bulging with 
money. Three thousand dollars to four thousand 
dollars a month was alleged to have been paid in 
each of 38 police districts or approximately $152,- 
000 a month, not counting payments to the higher 
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ups. Tn New York City it has been estimated that 
the Gross bookmaking empire paid over $1,000,- 
000 a year for police protection. In Dade County, 
Fla., a deputy sheriff is alleged to have turned 
over to the wife of the sheriff seven, eight, ten, 
and eleven thousand dollars at a time in cash and 
obtained signed receipts therefor. In Jackson 
County, Mo. (K. C.), some deputy sheriffs were 
on the payrolls of slot-machine distributors and 
taverns that violated the liquor laws. In Los Ange- 
les, at least half a dozen police ofiScers “borrowed” 
money from the Guarantee Finance Co., a big 
bookmaking operation. One suspended officer 
worked as a collector from bookmakers for the 
Guarantee Finance Co. during the period of his 
suspension. An entry of $108,000 on the books of 
the Guarantee Finance Co. for “juice” un- 
doubtedly indicates payoffs to law-enforcement 
officials. The strong box which Sheriff Grosch of 
Orleans Parish, La., bought with such elaborate 
precautions at a time when he was a city de- 
tective, was intended to keep not his legitimate 
earnings but the fruits of his betrayal of the pub- 
lic trust — protection money from law violators. 
But his official behavior was similar to that of 
many other important law-enforcement officials in 
the New Orleans area. This is illustrated by the 
extraordinary story of Moity who discovered that 
he could not stay in the slot-machine business 
without paying “ice.” 

There is also the case of former Police Chief 
George Reyer, of New Orleans, who once was 
president of the International Association of Police 
Chiefs. Squeezed by a change in administrations, 
Reyer took his pension and switched to the wire 
service payroll at $100 a week without the loss of 
a payday. 

Law-enforcement has been an easy road to af- 
fluence for many law^-enforcement officials. The 
case of Dan “Tubbo” Gilbert, “the richest police 
officer in the world,” who was chief investigator 
in the State attorney’s office m Chicago, is well 
known. Such officials as “King” Clancy, sheriff of 
Jefferson Parish, La., and Walter Clark, sheriff of 
Broward County, Fla., have grown rich, power- 
ful, and arrogant from their association with the 
underworld elements who ran the gambling and 
prostitution enterprises in their jurisdictions. 
There are many other illustrations m the testi- 
mony before the committee. Typical of this is the 
fortunate economic position of John English, the 
city commissioner in charge of the police depart- 
ment of East Louis, who was able to obtain a 


$100,000 summer home, various interests in real 
estate in East St. Louis, interests in a restaurant 
and a gas station, on a salary of $4,500 to $6,000. 
The fact that the city was wide open for years and 
only two or three gambling arrests were made in 
1950 may have some relation to the commis- 
sioner’s wealth. 

The attempt to paralyze law-enforcement by 
political means is encountered again and again in 
the testimony before the committee. The success 
of mobster Frank Costello in exercising control 
over the New York County Democratic organiza- 
tion IS typical of what one can expect from the 
alliance between politics and crime. Mobster Joe 
Adonis’ influence upon the Kings County ( Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Democratic organization may go far 
to explain why neither he nor a major subordi- 
nate like Anastasia was ever subjected to prosecu- 
tion and punishment. The committee developed 
at great length the extraordinary attempt by 
Binaggio, a powerful political leader, to acquire 
control of the Police Board of Kansas City so that 
he could install his candidate Braun as chief of 
police. Binaggio finally offered a substantial bribe 
to one of the commissioners who had refused to 
go along with his program. Gene Burnett, police 
chief of Granite City, 111., was apparently willing 
to close down the gambling places and the hand- 
books in his town, but the orders from the mayor 
were to let them operate as that is how the city 
council wanted it. There is more than a remote 
connection between the orders to Police Chief 
Short of Miami to “lay off” gambling, “although 
the city could be closed in a matter of hours,” and 
the fact that one of Miami’s councilmen had had 
many extremely profitable deals with Harold 
Salvey, a member of the S and G Syndicate. The 
story of Governor Fuller Warren of Florida is 
told elsewhere. After accepting a huge campaign 
contribution from William H. Johnston, who has 
close connections with present and past members 
of the Capone syndicate, Warren allowed the 
power of his office to be used by the Capone syndi- 
cate in Its successful effort to muscle into Miami 
Beach gambling. Most recently Warren has rein- 
stated Sheriff James Sullivan of Miami without 
any satisfactory explanation of the serious evi- 
dence and charges brought against Sullivan before 
this committee. 

There was considerable evidence before the 
committee concerning contributions to political 
campaigns by gamblers and gangsters. For ex- 
ample, Molasky contributed $2,500 to the guber- 
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natorial campaign in Missouri in the hope that he 
would be given the right to name a member of the 
St. Louis Police Board. When he was unable to 
do so he claimed to have been double-crossed. Pat 
Noonan, an associate of the mobsters in the Binag- 
gio gang, did considerable political work in the 
campaign to elect Governor Smith, Much of his 
expenses were paid by persons involved in viola- 
tions of the gambling laws. The fact that Emilio 
Georgetti, “the Gambling King of San Mateo 
County,” worked “like hell” for the election of 
Sheriff McGrath and “accumulated a little money 
for the campaign,” did not hurt him in his gam- 
bling operations. 

Evidence has also been presented to the commit- 
tee that certain law-enforcement officials or their 
relatives not only received protection money from 
gangsters but that they actually ran gambling 
operations themselves. The bookmaking opera- 
tion which was run right in Sheriff Culbreath’s 
office by his brother and an employee of the 
sheriff, may or may not have been as insignificant 
as the sheriff tried to show. But the same thing 
cannot be said for the partnership which Sheriff 
Clark of Broward County had in the Broward 
Novelty Co. This company operated bolita games 
(policy) and slot machines and provided the 
sheriff with his principal source of income. The 
participation of public ofiScials in the New Or- 
leans area in the operation of slot machines has al- 
most come to have the status of an established in- 
stitution. 

It is obvious that law-enforcement officials who 
are themselves engaged in gambling operations 
will have no special desire to enforce gambling 
statutes. 

The committee has been most gratified by the 
tremendous interest which the general public has 
demonstrated in the hearings conducted by the 
committee. . . . That interest has confirmed 
anew the committee’s fundamental faith that the 
heart of America is basically sound. 

The active participation of an informed public 
is essential to the correction of the conditions 
which the committee’s investigation has shown to 
exist throughout the country. The committee has 
emphasized time and again that organized crime 
cannot exist without political protection. It is the 
responsibility of the voting public to insure that 
their representative governments at all levels are 
made up of men who are not open to corruption 
or persuasion by criminals and racketeers. 

In the course of its investigations, the committee 


has seen numerous examples of public apathy to- 
ward the operations of organized crime and its 
alliance with officials at various levels of govern- 
ment. 

In the State of Florida, it seemed clear to the 
committee that the highest officials in the State 
condoned, and in some cases, affirmatively aided 
the operations of organized gamblers. In the State 
of Illinois, where there can be no question as to 
the honesty and integrity of the Governor and his 
aides, the committee found evidence that numer- 
ous local law-enforcement officials made no effort 
to interfere with illegal gambling operations. 
More shocking than the defection of individual 
law-enforcement officials was the testimony be- 
fore the committee that many of these men were 
elected and re-elected by a voting public which was 
well aware of their tolerance of illegal gambling. 

Equally shocking is the fact that efforts to re- 
move and punish such officials for their obvious 
acts of malfeasance are often nullified by juries 
that refuse to recognize the venality of such be- 
havior. 

There is a segment of public opinion in many 
cities that believes that gambling, in some cases 
“just a little gambling,” is good for business, and 
that strict enforcement of the anti-gambhng laws 
would be a mistake. This attitude on the part of 
normally law-abiding citizens can only come from 
a failure to comprehend the violence and rack- 
eteering which inevitably accompany gambling 
operations, and the extent of the resulting damage 
to the economic and social fabric. 

The theory that gambling is good for business 
was expounded in Kansas City, in Las Vegas, and 
in Miami. The fact of the matter is that the huge 
sums which accrue as a result of gambling are 
pocketed by criminals, hoodlums, and corrupt 
politicians, and the general public receives litde or 
no part of the income from the milking operations 
carried on by the big-time gamblers. 

It IS established practice for big-time gamblers 
and gambling syndicates to contribute generously 
to charities, fraternal organizations, and other 
worthy causes as part of their program to in- 
gratiate themselves with the community and con- 
vince the public that while more or less illegal, 
their activities are thoroughly moral. 

In the light of the tremendous profits which 
gamblers enjoy so long as the public will tolerate 
their operations, they can well afford to expend 
substantial sums of money to cloak themselves 
with an aura of public-spiritedness. 
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It is the hope of this committee that as a result 
of its investigations and report specific legislation 
aimed at dealing with organized criminal activity 
will be enacted; that certain changes recom- 
mended by the committee will be made in Fed- 
eral, State, and local law-enforcement procedures. 

However, the ultimate responsibility for the 
success of the suggested legislation and reforms 
rests squarely in the hands of the public. Unless 
the public expresses an affirmative desire for the 


elimination of organized criminal operations and 
official corruption through the continued exercise 
of the vote, through active participation in the 
work of such organizations as local and State 
crime commissions, and through the careful at- 
tention to the efficiency and honesty of the men 
whom they employ to govern them, there can be 
no real and lasting progress toward the elimina- 
tion of organized criminal activity in this coun- 
try. 


Narcotic Addiction 

Alden Stevens 

Alden Stevens (1907- ), free-lance writer. Major publications: Aims and the People (1942); with 

Roger Burlingame, Victory Without Peace (1944); Amaica: A Tiavelers Guide (1950). 


Everyone wants the illegal drug racket broken 
and crime by addicts stopped. Everyone wants 
teen-age addiction conquered and adult addiction 
reduced to a minimum. The fastest and surest 
way to accomplish these ends is to make dope 
legal. 

This doesn’t mean that drug peddlers should 
be licensed by the state and made respectable nor 
that morphine should be sold freely in drugstores. 
It does not mean that international controls 
should be abandoned. It is not suggested that the 
federal narcotics hospitals should be closed. Illegal 
drug traffickers should still be prosecuted to the 
limit. 

The plan proposed here is a modern develop- 
ment of an approach tried thirty years ago. This 
crude early effort showed great promise even 
though severely hampered by shortage of funds 
and shortage of time before it was cut down by 
ignorance and prejudice. Modern educators, wel- 
fare experts, physicians, and others have sug- 
gested safeguards and procedures which, added 
to the experience gained during this brief ex- 
periment, encourage the belief — shared by 
churchmen, citizens of the highest standing in the 
community, and incidentally addicts and ex- 
addicts — that this extensively revised plan offers 
an excellent prospect for public victory over nar- 
cotic addiction. 

It is only fair to say that many experts disagree. 
Their reasons will be taken up later in this article. 


Careful analysis of the objections leaves this 
writer more convinced than ever that the new ap- 
proach is a sound one. 

Few people know that narcotics clinics were 
conducted during 1919 and 1920 m no less than 
fifteen states. With a few possible exceptions all 
were closed by the federal government for reasons 
which seemed to many doctors and citizens at the 
time illogical and inadequate. Yet this action, ex- 
posed here for the first time in a magazine of gen- 
eral circulation, has made possible in large part 
the horrible business of dope pushing, teen-age 
addiction, and the crimes related to them. 

The writer has talked with many addicts in 
recent weeks. He has talked with doctors about 
the problem, doctors both frightened and realis- 
tic. He has talked to enforcement officials of the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, social workers, 
churchmen, and citizens. And he is convinced 
that the problem is not being solved. It is, as New 
York State Attorney General Nathaniel Goldstein 
says, if anything, worsening. 

Before outlining this suggested approach to the 
problem it should be emphasized that narcotic ad- 
dicts are not “fiends.” They are human beings, 
every pathetic, afflicted, unhappy one of them. Re- 
ferring to them as “hoodlums” and “zoot-suit 
hellions” does not expel them from the human 
race. Furthermore, it has no effect upon their 
addiction and it only makes their problems worse. 
Actually, many addicts are housewives. Others 


From “Make Dope Legal,” Harper's Magazine, 205*1230 (November 1952): 40-47. 
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are business men, artists, musicians, doctors, 
nurses, politicians, lawyers, and clerks. Many 
others are hardly more than children, young peo- 
ple who should be cared for and treated with 
sympathy and understanding, who in all human- 
ity should be rescued in a civilized manner in- 
stead of being driven into the underworld. These 
usually underprivileged adolescents, some 
through their own arrogant foolishness, far more 
through the ignorance, deception, and cowardice 
of others, are victims of something beyond hu- 
man power to control, something certainly far be- 
yond the power of a young person against whom 
the world conspires and whom the world is urged 
to despise. 

Doctors agree that the full facts about addic- 
tion are not known, that there are many ques- 
tions which remain unanswered, that there are 
many problems not yet solved. There are, how- 
ever, some basic facts which have been estab- 
lished. 

The habit-forming drugs which are most im- 
portant and which give the most trouble at the 
present time are heroin and morphine. Neither of 
these drugs incites anyone to crime. Both are de- 
pressants, not excitants. They tend to make users 
sluggish and dopey, weak, and subject to dreams. 
In rare cases when a person under their influence 
gets hallucinations he may become irrational and 
violent. But such cases ai-e rare. People become 
much more violent from drinking too much al- 
cohol than from taking morphine or heroin. 

It is not the drug itself which drives the addict 
to crime. It is the need for the drug. The criminal 
path is almost inevitable because an addict must 
spend from $15 to $75 every day for his drug. 
Usually less alert than non-addicts, less able to 
concentrate, less able to work (although many do 
hold down jobs), with less energy and less initia- 
tive, they can rarely earn what their addiction 
costs in addition to the regular costs of living. 
How many teen-agers living in city slums can 
honestly earn a hundred dollars a week^ Answer: 
none. 

Yet, robbed of will power by the drug itself, 
his personality usually ravaged far beyond his 
own dulled realization, the addict will do any- 
thing to get his dose. He is completely unable to 
stand the excruciating withdrawal symptoms 
which occasionally (though rarely) end in death. 
These begin with heavy sweating and running 
eyes and nose, progress through an intolerable 
restlessness, high blood pressure, and gooseflesh. 


and culminate in fever, vomiting, diarrhea, and 
extremely severe cramps in the back, abdomen, 
and legs. 

Is It any wonder that the problem of getting 
the next dose may occupy the addict’s every 
thinking moment^ The relentless urgency, cou- 
pled with fear of arrest, makes him tense and 
nervous. As tolerance to the drug builds up, an 
addict usually needs slightly increasing doses. 
Never being absolutely certain that he can get 
more drugs in time to avoid withdrawal symp- 
toms, in constant fear of being picked up by po- 
lice, never being quite sure whether his supply 
contains 10 per cent, 3 per cent, or 1 per cent, he 
finds his need building up with a terrifying ra- 
pidity brought about by these very fears and 
doubts. Overdoses, sometimes caused by the fear 
that he will not be able to get another shot and 
sometimes by the fact that he doesn’t know how 
much his supply has been cut, are common — and 
sometimes fatal. 

The actual cash value of a day’s supply of 
morphine for an average addict is about thirty 
cents. Except in very rare circumstances it can’t 
be obtained for that because it must be bought in 
the illegal market from ruthless brigands. 

And just as long as two pounds of heroin can 
be bought for ten dollars and when cut can be 
sold for $80,000, it will be cut and sold. Half a 
million enforcement agents (the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics now has about two hundred) could 
not prevent this so long as addicts must have it 
no matter what crimes must be committed to get 
the price. 

Many states have, m the past few years, tight- 
ened laws against sellers, providing stifier sen- 
tences and heavier fines. What effect has this 
policy had? It has driven the price of drugs 
sharply upward. It has thus made necessary more 
crime and more desperate crime by addicts who 
have no other way of getting money for the sup- 
ply they need. 

New York State has recendy passed a law pro- 
viding compulsory hospitalization of all minor 
addicts. The Federal Bureau of Narcotics wants 
to go further and forcibly hospitalize all addicts. 
What will be the effect of such a policy^ Why, to 
drive the addict further underground and to 
make him cleverer than ever at hiding his drug 
and his addiction. 

According to the New York City Mayor’s 
Committee on Narcotics there were, in the sum- 
mer of 1951, somewhere between 45,000 and 90,- 
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000 drug users in New York City alone. These 
figures are estimates, of course. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Narcotics says, and all experts agree, that 
there are no reliable figures on the total number 
of addicts. How can there be when every addict 
has, as one of his main problems, the need to con- 
ceal his addiction from the world? (Many gam 
incredible skill at this deception with years of 
practice.) How can there be figures when it is 
possible (as it is possible) for a person to become 
an addict in three weeks? How can a count be 
made on which to base any statement ? 

The Mayor’s Committee does, however, give 
some figures which are reliable — and revealing. 
In 1946, 281 persons in New York City were 
sentenced for violation of narcotics laws. In 1950, 
1,031 were so sentenced, and in the first nine 
months of 1951, 1,179 were so sentenced — more 
than five times as many per month during 1951 
as during 1948. The Federal Narcotics Bureau 
confirms this trend nationwide by reporting 6,149 
arrests in fiscal 1950 — which was 1,048 more than 
in fiscal 1949, 

Let’s take a look at the success we’ve had in 
curing addiction, and at what it costs. 

The chief treatment centers are the two federal 
hospitals, one at Fort Worth, Texas, with about 
400 beds, and the older, better known one at 
Lexington, Kentucky. There is space at Lexing- 
ton for about 1,500 patients. About 4,000 are ad- 
mitted each year for a minimum treatment time 
of four and a half months. In 1946, 3 per cent of 
these patients were under twenty-one. In 1951, 18 
per cent were under twenty-one; one was thirteen 
years old. It costs the Public Health Service $3,- 
000,000 per year to run these two hospitals. Dr. 
John D. Reichard of Lexington says that of their 
patients, 13.5 per cent abstain after their “cure.” 
He also says 39.9 per cent relapse in nine months 
to three years. The remainder are either dead or 
not known. This, a recent official report, indicates 
that at best not more than one-quarter of the 
people who go to Lexington are permanently 
cured. And many knowledgeable people scoff at 
these figures as being ridiculously high. One man 
who has been treated at Lexington and who has 
studied addiction for years says, “It’s closer to 3 
per cent cures.” 

Yet nearly everyone, doctors, social workers, 
enforcement officers, and addicts themselves, say 
cure without confinement is impossible. Or, at 
least, it’s hardly ever been done. 

Exact figures are not to be had, but each cure 
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at Lexington (if we divide the cost of operation 
by the number of real cures) costs at least $4,000. 
A part of this expense is paid by some of the 
voluntary patients, and since no one actually 
knows how many cures are made, this figure is 
little more than a guess. To this cost of treatment 
should be added that of enforcement. The Nar- 
cotics Bureau will spend two and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars this year, its largest budget in history. 
Many states have their own narcotics squads; so 
do many cities. Clearly all these add up to astro- 
nomical even though unobtainable figures. 

And still Americans, many of them normal 
people and far too many of them children who 
don’t know what they are doing, are having their 
lives destroyed by drugs. The cost to these peo- 
ple in New York City alone is more than $100,- 
000,000 per year. 

It seems clear that our present efforts to elimi- 
nate or even control the drug traffic are not work- 
ing. It’s time to try something else. What should 
a rational narcotics program accomplish? 

First, it should reduce the number of addicts 
sharply. 

Second, it should prevent the making of new 
addicts, especially among our youth. 

Third, it should eliminate crime caused by the 
need for drugs. 

Fourth, it should take the fantastic profit out 
of the narcotics traffic. 

Fifth, It should discover who the addicts are 
and how many there are. 

Sixth, it should determine more facts about ad- 
diction, medically and psychologically. The igno- 
rance of addicts about their affliction is abysmal 
and tragic, and doctors themselves admit they 
know far too little. 

There is a way to win every one of these ob- 
jectives. Useful citizens can at the same time be 
made out of addicts who happen to be incurable, 
as even the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, which 
hounds and reviles them, admits a great many 
probably are. There seems to be no doubt that 
many people must live as addicts until they die, 
and they rarely die of drugs. People have lived, 
twenty, thirty, even forty or more years as ad- 
dicts. 

What is this method and w'hat reason is there 
to believe it will work? 

For the answers to these questions we must go 
back to 1919 and the early nineteen-twenties, 
when many narcotics clinics were operating in the 
United States. Usually under control of state, city, 
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or county health officials, these were run by phy- 
sicians of excellent standing, with the blessing 
and active co-operation of medical societies, many 
of which were affiliated with the American Medi- 
cal Association. In them addiction was recognized 
as a medical and public-health problem. Persons 
who came in and could establish the fact of addic- 
tion were given advice and information, and 
drugs were dispensed to them. Moral, social, and 
welfare aspects of the problem, however, surpris- 
ing as it now seems, were generally ignored. In 
spite of this fact doctors in charge reported that 
their work reduced crime, made useful citizens, 
blasted the illegal drug traffic, and in some cases 
established cures. 

These clinics existed, at one time or another, in 
fifteen or more states. New York City had such 
a clinic from July 17, 1919, until March 6, 1920, 
and sixteen other cities in New York State had 
them. Among the most successful were those at 
Los Angeles; Portland, Oregon; and Shreveport, 
Louisiana. Many states, such as Tennessee, had 
modified clinic systems providing for medical 
care of addicts and the dispensing of drugs to 
them. 

What happened to these clinics? Why is there 
not a single such institution in the United States 
today ^ If they were so successful, why did they 
close?’ 

The answer is simple — and shocking. 

The basic federal narcotics law is the Harrison 
Act of December 17, 1914. This is a revenue act, 
not a prohibitory law. It neither forbade doctors 
licensed under it to prescribe drugs nor did it 
limit the amount they prescribed. It required only 
that they keep a record of how much they pre- 
scribed to which patients, with dates. 

In 1921 a four-page advisory leaflet, inspired 
by a report of a committee of the American Medi- 
cal Association, was issued by the Prohibition Bu- 
reau, then in charge of narcotics law enforcement. 
This leaflet stated that addicts should be confined 
during treatment for addiction. The four mem- 
bers of this committee were physicians of excel- 
lent reputation and there is no doubt they sincere- 
ly believed in their recommendations, but other 
members of the AMA of equal experience and 
reputation, who were actually running narcotics 
climes, just as sincerely believed they had found 
the answer to the drug problem. 

Yet on the basis of this leaflet, which had no 
legal status and for which none was claimed, the 
clinics were closed. Patients were driven to de- 
spair and crime. Many became dope peddlers to 


protect their own supply, and in order to sell 
enough dope to earn the cost of their own they 
made addicts out of the easiest marks — young, ig- 
norant, frustrated kids. This single bureaucratic 
step, unauthorized by Congress, destroyed all 
honest attempts, other than forced hospitaliza- 
tion, to treat addiction as a medical problem in- 
stead of a crime. Many observers have remarked 
that on this single, almost forgotten, leaflet the 
present narcotics trade, the narcotics crime pic- 
ture which we see today, in fact much of the nar- 
cotics evil is based. In European countries today, 
where doctors can treat addicts as sick people, 
the appalling picture of crime and teen-age addic- 
tion does not exist. It did not exist in cities with 
clinics in this country as it does now, before the 
release of this leaflet. 

This damaging misinterpretation of the Harri- 
son Act has not gone unobserved. Doctors, wel- 
fare workers, and even the Supreme Court of the 
United States have noted it. The entire matter 
was succinctly and completely aired in Congress 
on June 15, 1938, by Congressman John M, Cof- 
fee of Washington. Mr. Coffee wanted to transfer 
the entire narcotics enforcement problem from 
the Bureau of Narcotics to the U. S. Public Health 
Service. He spoke of the $2,735,000,000 a year 
cost of addiction as a “needless burden imposed 
on the people, not by conditions inherent in the 
problem of drug addiction, and not by the opera- 
tion of the law, but by the mistaken interpreta- 
tion of law made by the Federal Narcotics Bu- 
reau.’’ Continuing, he pointed out that “in ex- 
amining the Harrison Special Tax Act we are 
confronted with the anomaly that a law designed 
(as Its name implies) to place a tax on certain 
drugs, and raise revenue thereby, resulted in . . . 
developing a smuggling industry not before in 
existence. Through operation of the law as inter- 
preted [italics ours] there has developed the racket 
of dope peddling; in a word, the whole gigantic 
structure of the illicit drug racket, with direct an- 
nual turnover of upward of a billion dollars.” 

Mr. Coffee went on m summarize the findings 
of the U. S. Supreme Court in the Linder Case of 
1925 and the Nigro Case of 1928, both of which 
clearly established that the Harrison Act was a 
pure revenue act, and the AAA case of 1936 
which established that federal law has no control 
over the practice of a profession. Said Coffee: 
“The Narcotics Bureau ignores these decisions and 
assumes authority to prevent physicians from even 
the attempt to cure narcotic addicts unless the pa- 
tients are under forced confinement.” Coffee went 
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on to recommend putting addicts in the care of 
physicians who would prescribe what medicine 
they might need, presumably including narcotics. 
Confidently predicung the end of the narcotics 
traffic if this were done, Cofee asked why the 
Harrison Act should not function as originally in- 
tended and as the Supreme Court said it should. 
In reply to this question he said “the opposition 
comes from a small coterie of persons in authority 
who are in a position to benefit from the status 
quo.” He particularly desired “to question the 
Commissioner of Narcotics and to observe how 
he may endeavor to justify the activities that cost 
the American people not far from $3,000,000,000 
per year.” 

Actually Congress would ha\e to pass no law 
to re-open these clinics, other than an appropria- 
tion measure. All that would be necessary would 
be a reversal in policy by the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics. Unfortunately it is far too late to re- 
turn to this simple clinic system. It is too late to 
legalize prescription by doctors which, although 
it works in Europe, never functioned well here. 
(In 1919 the Treasury Department estimated that 
thirty doctors in New York City wrote 1,500,000 
legal prescriptions for drugs each year. Their “pa- 
tients” were addicts, and no control was exercised 
over the drugs they bought freely on prescription. 
Abuses such as overdoses and resale of supplies 
were very common.) 

The problem must now be handled in a differ- 
ent way in order to meet today’s much more dif- 
ficult conditions. 

The federal government, probably through the 
U. S. Public Health Service, which runs the hos- 
pitals at Lexington and Fort Worth, should be 
enabled to open clinics in places where the prob- 
lem is acute and to permit designated physicians 
to take over similar functions in smaller places. 
The purpose of these clinics would be to cure or 
alleviate addiction, to wipe out the illegal narcotic 
traffic, and to eliminate crime by addicts in need 
of drugs. There would also be secondary func- 
tions which will be discussed later. 

Any person, regardless of age, should be able to 
come into one of these federal clinics and register 
as an addict by filling out a form. He would be 
required to state that it was his desire to be cured 
of addiction and would pledge co-operation with 
the physicians. Naturally, because of the nature 
of his affliction, this pledge would in no way relax 
the extreme care and close supervision which is 
always necessary. In other words, the physicians 


in charge would not agree to believe everything 
they were told. 

The addict w'ould then get a thorough physical 
examination to determine whether he was truly 
an addict and to what degree. Great care w^ould 
be necessary to prevent the deliberate picking up 
of the habit or reversion to it by former addicts, 
and this scrupulous medical attention would be 
an essential part of clinic operation. Each regis- 
trant would be photographed and his fingerprints 
sent to the FBI to check the legitimacy of his 
identification and to prevent registry at another 
clinic under another name. Each registrant would 
receive a tamper-proof laminated card with his 
signature, address, photograph, and fingerprints 
on it. Corresponding records, with space for re- 
cording each medication given, w^ould be kept at 
the clinic office. 

The addict’s identification cleared, the physi- 
cian in charge would proceed to determine how^ 
much of what drug he had been taking and wfflat 
quantity of morphine might lead to a balanced 
dosage. (Heroin, not in the United States Phar- 
macopoeia, would probably not be dispensed; 
morphine is less harmful and can be substituted.) 
A balanced dosage is the smallest amount which 
will keep an addict reasonably free from the 
nightmarish withdrawal symptoms. Its establish- 
ment is far from easy and may take weeks, even 
months, of careful watching, recording, and anal- 
ysis. But it is an important step on the long, hard 
road to recovery. 

At this point three important things will have 
been accomplished for the addict himself. First, 
he will have gone onto the least harmful drug 
which wull satisfy his need; second, he will know 
how much he really needs; third, he will be re- 
leased from the tension of worry over where the 
next dose is coming from. A gradual relaxation 
may be expected to follow which will make a 
balanced dosage and a reasonable attitude easier 
to establish. An actual cure would not be at- 
tempted until much later, in a few cases perhaps 
never. There would be no urgency to get an ad- 
dict off drugs in a hurry, since this w^ould defeat 
the whole purpose of the clinic by driving him 
back to the illegal market. 

Dosages would be carefully measured and re- 
corded, not cut, as is universally done in the illegal 
traffic. Instruments wmuld be sterile, not contami- 
nated. Advice would be freely given, questions 
honestly answered. 

The dosage established would always be dis- 
pensed at the clinic. Neither prescriptions nor a 
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supply — not even enough to last one day — would 
be put m the hands of the addict to carry away. 
Whether by needle or mouth, all doses would be 
taken at the clinic. The price of each dose, re- 
gardless of size, would be nominal — probably ten 
cents. This would cover the actual cost of the 
drug. Pauper addicts would be treated free. 

Each registered addict would be given a book- 
let on the first visit explaining the medical facts 
of his affliction. He would watch educational 
films and listen to lectures. He would have what 
psychiatric help could be made available. His per- 
sonal, home, employment, and other problems 
would be discussed with social workers and job 
specialists. Efforts would be made to find him a 
job. He would be referred to religious counsel of 
his choice. Whether contrite or not, he would be 
treated as a person with serious problems, as a 
medical and social case, not as a criminal. 

No registrant would ever formally be told he 
was incurable, even though the doctors thought 
so. Whether or not ambulatory cures are actually 
possible no one has ever conclusively proved or 
disproved under properly controlled conditions. 
There are doctors who believe they are possible. 
Here again, we are dependent on information 
which would be scientifically gathered through 
the experience of the clinics. The hospitals would 
remain open in any case and would be more ef- 
fective because the clinics would provide follow- 
up treatment, advice, and aid not now available 
to the discharged addict. Patients of both hos- 
pitals and clinics would, in fact, be required to 
report to the clinics for check-ups at intervals for 
some time after their cure had been accomplished, 
if indeed it had been accomplished. 

What would be the effect of this modern, com- 
prehensive clinic program First, it would pro- 
vide every addict who registered with complete 
information about addiction and what could be 
done for it. 

Second, it would place his photograph and 
fingerprints on file. The primary purpose would 
be to prevent duplicate registration in another 
clinic. But it would also be easier to catch up with 
addicts who, in spite of the removal of their needs 
for big money, got into trouble. 

Third, while criminal addicts could be caught 
more easily, this program would itself make 
crime quite unnecessary for most addicts, as indi- 
cated above. In addition, it would make addicts 
very wary of criminal activities because not only 
would they be almost certainly caught, but once 
caught they would subject to the ordeal addicts 


most fear — immediate, total withdrawal of their 
drug supply. It might even, in some cases, lead 
to speedy reform of minor criminal tendencies. 

Fourth, many experts believe that the program 
would virtually wipe out the illegal drug traffic 
by removing the profit from it. (Only addicts 
afraid to register would have to pay the high il- 
legal prices.) If no stigma and no publicity were 
attached to registry few would avoid it. And the 
capture of unregistered criminal addicts would 
become far easier. 

Fifth, the program would give youths the true 
facts of addiction and make them more amenable 
to cures, which are much easier for young people 
than for old and much easier for new addicts than 
for those of long standing. Thus it would reduce 
both the number of addicts and the degree of 
their addiction. 

Sixth, and this is most important, it would tend 
to save teen-agers from addiction. At present teen- 
agers get their first few doses free. Once “hooked” 
they must pay, and through the nose. However, 
from the peddler’s point of view, what would be 
the use of giving away expensive drugs to get an- 
other customer if, the minute addiction was es- 
tablished, he was lost to the federal clinic And 
the peddler who sold drugs only to get his own 
supply, as many do, would immediately remove 
himself from the market. It would no longer be 
necessary to make sales by infecting young people 
who knew no better. He could get his own supply 
at the clinic, and help and advice with it. 

Seventh, it would provide medical information 
which we now sadly lack. 

Certainly the proposed federal clinics would 
not solve all drug problems. Hospitals would still 
be needed, and narcotics police to prosecute the 
illegal traffic, and international agreements and 
co-operation. But without such clinics all our 
present efforts are useless; with them as an in- 
tegral part of the plan, there is promise of a solu- 
tion. 

What are the objections to such a plan? Many 
people feel that nothing should be done for ad- 
dicts, that they are worthless, vicious, and dan- 
gerous, and that the only real answer is to wipe 
them off the face of the earth. In 1936 the Chi- 
nese government of Chiang Kai-shek was calmly 
shooting as many as a hundred of them at a time 
for no crime other than smoking opium — which 
actually kept them out of trouble by putting them 
into a sound sleep Our Occidental culture would 
recoil from such inhuman methods even if they 
were effective. In China they were not effective. 
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The reason is quite simple. You cannot kill all 
addicts because you cannot find all addicts, and 
the ones you don’t find will infect others to pro- 
tect their own supply. You can kill people of 
whom you are blindly afraid for no good reason, 
but when you have finished you will be no better 
off. You will simply have a fresh crop. 

Other people raise their hands in horror at the 
suggestion that the federal government dispense 
drugs to addicts. Well, addicts will get their drug 
anyway. Why not give it to them under con- 
trolled, safe conditions instead of driving them 
into the criminal jungle^ Why shouldn’t the gov- 
ernment dispense drugs if by so doing it can bet- 
ter the condition of the addicts, sharply reduce 
crime, blast the illegal narcotics racket, and, most 
important of all, save its youth from a living 
death ? 

Addicts won’t register,” say other critics. May- 
be a few of them won’t. But on the first day the 
New York City clinic opened in 1919, no less 
than 1,500 did register, and others trooped in on 
following days. And fifteen states didn’t support 
health programs that had no patients. Obviously 
they had patients — addicts did register and there 
IS no reason to think they won’t again. 

Several addicts objected to the idea of getting 
dope only at the clinic. “Some people need a shot 
every three or four hours,” they said. 

But unfortunately the experience of the twen- 
ties indicates that this is the only way doses can 
be given without cheating by addicts. It’s more 
trouble and more costly but it’s the only way to 
prevent fraud and safeguard the program. How- 
ever, there are various ways of increasing the in- 
tervals between doses when physicians are in 
charge and it is quite unlikely that this would be 
a serious problem except in a few cases which 


ought to be hospitalized anyway. These clinics 
would be run less for the comfort and conven- 
ience of addicts than for the good of the nation. 

“It would cost too much^” Yes, it would be ex- 
pensive. But if you add the cost of enforcement, 
cures, and crime to the amount of money thrown 
to the jackals who sell the drug today, even the 
cost of running climes as they should be run does 
not look so large. Nothing more than a guess is 
possible, but probably the clinics would cost less 
than one-third as much as the nation spends on 
addiction today. 

“Some addicts will cheat.” Yes, some will. 
What of it? Under present conditions they all 
cheat. And cheating can be cut to a minimum by 
watchfulness on the part of clinic personnel. 

“Ex-addicts will revert if they know they can 
get the stuff free.” The answer to this objection 
is slightly more complicated but very important. 
The determination of actual addiction is medi- 
caUy far from simple. It is, however, possible, and 
would become increasingly certain as clinical ex- 
perience built up. It is quite unlikely that more 
than a very small percentage of ex-addicts would 
be able to deceive the clinic physicians. And sup- 
pose a few do revert.? It’s still a vast improve- 
ment. As things are now, nearly all revert! 

The recognition of addiction as a complex so- 
cio-medical problem offers the only hope of get- 
ting rid of it. Clinics w^ould reduce sharply the 
making of new addicts, would cut the illegal drug 
traffic and crime caused by it, and would save 
our youth. By the grace of God addicts, like other 
people, eventually die. If no new addicts are 
made, addiction would disappear with them. And 
in the meantime federal clinics would make them 
useful citizens until that, for them, happy time. 


V.D. for Sale 


Harry Henderson and Sam Shaw 

Harry Henderson (1914- ) and Sam Shaw (1912- ) are a free-lance writer-photographer team 

who have contributed to many national magazines, principally Colltet*s, Authors of War in Our Time 
(1942) and Woild War 11 in Pictures (1942). 


Wheeling is the core of a loosely organized 
prostitution circuit which fans out from West 
Virginia into the four states of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan and New York. 


Besides Wheeling, the key cities of the circuit 
are Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, Canton, and 
Steubenville in Ohio, and Pittsburgh and some of 
its large suburbs — Homestead, Braddock and Du- 


From “V.D. for Sale,” ColliePs, 118: 21 (November 23, 1946) 22-23, 112-113, pp. 23, 112 quoted. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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State Laws Against Prostitution 



19 states have adequate laws against most aspects of prostitution. 

10 states have adequate laws against most aspects of prostitution 
except the activities of customers of prostitutes 


□ 

a 


17 states have laws against some activities of prostitutes and their 
exploiters. 

2 states have laws against the activities of exploiters of prostitutes 
but inadequate laws against prostitution. 


Many states have adequate legislation for the repression of prostitution. Such laws can and should be 
used not only against prostitutes but also against third persons, such a keepers, “madams,” procurers, 
go-betweens, or other facilitators who exploit prostitutes and their customers for profit. (Reprinted by 
permission from “State Laws to Guard Family Life,” American Social Hygiene Association leaflet, 

January 1947.) 


quesne. As far as could be learned, the circuit is 
not operated by a syndicate; in all of these cities 
the brothels appear to be individually owned. But 
there are several syndicates, headed by racketeers 
with political pull, which control from two to 
twenty girls each and transfer them from one city 
to another exacting a fee from the prostitute. 

For example, if a girl gets into trouble or other- 
wise wears out her welcome in Cleveland, she is 
sent down to Canton, or to Pittsburgh, Detroit or 
Buffalo. There’s always room for her, and the 
madams are glad to see new faces. And when a 
girl can’t go anywhere else, there’s always Wheel- 
ing. But some of the Wheeling madams, espe- 
cially those who take pride in running a “nice 
house,” resent the fact that their town is used as 
a sort of sanctuary. 

“Most of the girls we get here,” one said, “are 


tramps who come to us because they can’t get 
along anywhere else. It’s hard to keep them, too, 
because this is a dirty town and prices are cheap. 
We don’t get what I’d call a nice class of trade.” 

As rapidly as protection can be arranged and 
the madams can find the necessary housing, the 
syndicates are moving girls into other localities; 
operations have already begun, on a comparative- 
ly small scale, m such widely separated cities as 
Erie, Pa., Wilmington, Del., and Akron, Ohio. 
And there seems to be plenty of room not only 
for the expansion of this particular circuit, but for 
the formation of others. 

According to a report of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, which recently completed 
a survey of 1,100 cities, the number of communi- 
ties in which organized vice has obtained a foot- 
hold has quadrupled since the war. A member of 
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the syndicate which handles girls in the Pitts- 
burgh area said that the time was ripe for a real 
big shot to muscle into the business and organize 
prostitution from the Mississippi to the Atlantic. 

“Somebody like A1 Capone or Johnny Torrio,” 
he said. “Then you’ll really see something 1 What 
we’re doing now is peanuts.” 

And such a thing is not unlikely, for the re- 
wards are certainly there. In all of the cities where 
vice has become more or less firmly entrenched 
within the past year or so, the take from prostitu- 
tion and its principal ally, gambling, runs into 
big figures. The madam of a three-girl house in 
Youngstown, which was one of the “good towns” 
until an energetic sheriff cleaned it up a few 
months ago, rang up a gross business of more 
than $6,000 in one month, although her dive was 
on a side street and she didn’t sell liquor. 

Similarly stafied brothels, in better locations 
and operated by more enterprising madams, are 
known to have averaged from $8,000 to $10,000 
a month over a considerable period. Not long ago 
a Duquesne minister, appearing before the city 
council to demand action against the dives which 
infest that city, declared that the proceeds from 
gambling and prostitution in Duquesne amounted 
to almost $1,000,000 a year. Mayor Frank J. Kop- 
river indignandy said: 

“There’s nothing going on in Duquesne that 
isn’t going on in every mill town in the valley.” 

And the chief of police said: 

“There’s nothing to check, but we’ll check any- 
way.” 

Aside from the corruption which they create 
and foster, the red-light districts of Wheeling and 
other cities of the prostitution circuit are impor- 
tant because they help spread venereal disease. As 
the girls travel back and forth, they carry with 
them syphilis and gonorrhea. Many are unaware 
for months that they have these diseases, and few 
go to the trouble of taking treatments because 
they fear it might interfere with business. It is 
true that in some cities the health authorities re- 
quire weekly examinations, but in the opinion of 
most medical authorities this does iitde or no 
good. 

To be really effective, inspections should be 
made at least once a day, and preferably after 
each exposure. And since many professional pros- 
titutes entertain as many as 50 or 60 men a night, 
this would require a great many doctors and cost 
a great deal of money. 

During the war, by tracing infections reported 


by soldiers, the Army established that the major 
source of venereal disease was prostitution, and 
found that more than 90 per cent of the profes- 
sional prostitutes apprehended by military and 
local police were infected. By working in co-oper- 
ation with local agencies and closing the brothels 
in 715 cities, the Army reduced venereal disease 
rates to the lowest point in American military 
history, while there was a similar decline in civil- 
ian rates. For the first time, venereal disease was 
virtually under control. 

But in a little more than a year this situation 
has been reversed to such an extent that the coun- 
try faces an epidemic of venereal disease as wide- 
spread and as virulent as that which followed 
World War 1. Even in New York, where there is 
proportionately less organized vice than in any 
other large American city, the venereal disease 
rates during the first six months of 1946 increased 
29 per cent, as compared to a similar period in 
1945, A statement issued recently by the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association said: 

“In the rest of New York State a 100 per cent 
increase is indicated for 1946 over last year, and 
New York has always been one of the better 
states. Lesser but still shocking rates are reported 
from the Pacific Coast. The curve is definitely up 
throughout the country.” 

In addition to Wheeling, the really “good 
towns” of the circuit are Pittsburgh and Canton, 
the latter an industrial city in Stark County, Ohio, 
about sixty miles southeast of Cleveland. Unlike 
the grimy manufacturing cities of the Ohio Val- 
ley, Canton is clean and pleasant. The people of 
Canton are proud of their many churches, and on 
Sundays they are well filled. One local minister 
said, “People are pretty religious here.” 

But in the underworld. Canton is known as 
a “racket town.” Gambling houses have sprung 
up all over the city within the past year, and 
many of them operate under the guise of veter- 
ans’ clubs. At Bingoville, on the edge of the city, 
the play is tremendous. 

During the war Canton’s brothels, most of 
which are within five minutes’ walk of the city 
hall, were supposed to be closed. Many were, but 
others simply shut their front doors and otherwise 
carried on as usual. Since the end of the war 
Canton has opened up with a bang — there were 
27 houses of prostitution in June of 1946, ten 
more in July, and forty by the end of August. 
Most of them are two- and three-girl places. Some 
have Negro girls and cater to white men only; 
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one has both Negroes and whites and admits all 
comers. 

As m Wheeling, all the rackets in Canton are 
under the protection of one man, who is a politi- 
cal power throughout northeastern Ohio. He op- 
erates the numbers game, gets a percentage of the 
take from the gambling houses and horse parlors, 
and collects from the madams and the inmates of 
the brothels. Most of the prostitutes work for him 
as numbers writers; that is, they take bets on 
the numbers from their customers. The girls used 
to get their books free; now the big shot charges 
them two cents each. 

He cheats the deluded numbers players, too. In 
Pittsburgh the payoff on winning numbers is 
800 to one, and in other cities it runs from 500 to 
700. But in Canton it’s only 400. One of the city’s 
religious leaders defended the racketeer and, by 
implication, the things the racketeer does: 

“He’s not as bad as he’s painted. He does many 
things for the poor. He gives a great deal to char- 
ity.” 


Notes on the Sociology 

Kingsley Davis* 

To the theoretical even more than to the ap- 
plied sociologist, prostitution sets a profound 
problem: Why is it that a practice so thoroughly 
disapproved, so widely outlawed in Western civi- 
lization, can yet flourish so universally^ Social 
theorists, in depicting the power of collective rep- 
resentations and the mores as determinants of hu- 
man conduct, have at times implied that institu- 
tions are maintained only by fapojable attitudes 
and sentiments. But prostitution is a veritable 
institution, thriving even when its name is so low 
in public opinion as to be synonymous with “the 
social evil.” How, then, can we explain its vital- 
ity? . . . 

Prostitution embraces an economic relation, 
and is naturally connected with the entire system 
of economic forces. But to jump from this truism 
to the conclusion that prostitution can be abol- 
ished by eliminating its economic causes is errone- 

* See identifying note on page 120. 

From Kingsley Davis, “The Sociology of Prostitution,” 
by permission. 


It was pointed out that this paragon of virtue 
had once shot a man in front of a Canton hotel, 
in full view of a policeman, and had never been 
arrested, nor had the incident been reported in 
the local newspapers. 

“But,” said the religious leader, “did you know 
he paid the man’s hospital bills?” 

A year or so ago a group of businessmen and 
ministers organized to break up the rackets and 
rid Canton of prostitution. They accumulated a 
great deal of information about bribery of police 
and corruption in the city government and courts, 
and engaged a nationally known detective agency 
to send detectives into Canton to get conclusive 
evidence. The operatives worked for a week, then 
left in a hurry; they said they’d be killed if they 
stayed in Canton any longer. Before leaving, they 
made several affidavits which were turned over to 
the police, but the latter refused to act unless the 
detectives returned to Canton. This the detectives 
flatly refused to do. 


of Prostitution 


ous. Economic causes seldom act alone, and hence 
their removal is seldom a panacea. 

The causal ramifications of commercial coitus 
extend beyond the economic sphere. At least three 
separable but related problems must be recog- 
nized: (1) the causes of the existence of prostitu- 
tion; (2) the causes of the late or amount of pros- 
titution; and (3) the causes of any particular indi- 
VI dual's entrance into, or patronage of, prostitu- 
tion. The existence of prostitution seems related 
both to the physiological nature of man and to 
the inherent character of society, both of which 
include more than the sheer economic element. 
These basic factors, constantly operative, account 
for the ubiquity of prostitution, but not for the 
variations in its rate. This second problem must 
be dealt with in terms of the specific institutional 
configuration existing at the time, in which eco- 
nomic factors are highly but not exclusively im- 

Ameftcan Sociological Review, 2 (1937) 744-755 Reprinted 
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portant. Finally, any particular person’s connec- 
tion with prostitution is a result of his or her ovt'n 
unique life-history, into which an infinite variety 
of strands, some economic and some not eco- 
nomic, are woven. The factors in (1) and (2) are 
operative in the individual’s life, but are never 
sufficient in themselves to explain his or her be- 
havior, . . . 

Why should a girl enter prostitution only 
through economic necessity? Is the occupation so 
arduous^ On the contrary, we often speak as if 
harlots “would rather prostitute themselves than 
work.” ^ It is even true that some women enjoy 
the intercourse they sell. . . . The harlot’s return 
is not primarily a reward for abstinence, labor, or 
rent. It is primarily a reward for loss of social 
standing. She loses social esteem because our mor- 
al system condemns the commercialization of in- 
tercourse. If, then, she refuses to enter the profes- 
sion until forced by sheer want, the basic cause 
of her hesitation is not economic but moral. Only 
when the moral condition is assumed, do wages 
or economic want take on any importance. Prosti- 
tution, therefore, is not purely a matter of eco- 
nomic factors alone. 

We have taken for granted that in the face of 
moral condemnation, only starvation wages can 
drive girls into prostitution. Actually this is only 
partly true. But even if it were, the proposal to 
eliminate prostitution by raising wages would not 
work. In a competitive system as soon as the sala- 
ries of working girls are increased, the supply of 
prostitutes diminishes. The resulting scarcity in- 
creases the effective demand, in the form of price, 
which rises as the supply diminishes. (The de- 
mand rests upon a constant imperative need, not 
always conveniently satisfiable by substitutes.) 
With the rise in price, working girls even with 
good salaries will be tempted into the profession. 
Moreover, it will be possible for more women to 
live on the proceeds of prostitution alone — with- 
out performing arduous labor in store or restau- 
rant. The net result will be as much prostitution 
as before, and in terms of actual money invested 
and changing hands, there may be more.” The 

^ W. L. George’s novel, Bed of Roses, vividly contrasts 
the hard life of the working girl with the easy life of the 
prostitute. 

“ Another difficulty is that the wages of prostitution are 
already far above the wages of ordinary women’s work. 
“No practicable rise in the rate of wages paid to women in 
ordinary industries can possibly compete with the wages 
which fairly attractive women of quite ordinary abilit> can 
earn by prostitution” (Ellis, {Studies in the Psychology of 
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facts seem to bear out these theoretical proposi- 
tions, for apparendy prostitution does not mcrease 
gready with low wages for women nor decrease 
wnth high, although other factors, such as the cor- 
relation between men’s wages and women’s 
wages, must be considered in working out the 
relationship.^ . . . 

When outlawed, prostitution falls into one pe- 
culiar category of crime — a type exceedingly hard 
to deal with — in which one of the willful parties 
is the ordinary law-abiding citizen. This kind of 
crime, of which boodegging is the archetype, is 
supported by the money and behavior of a size- 
able portion of the citizenry, because in it the citi- 
zen receives a service. Though the service is il- 
legitimate, the citizen cannot be held guilty, for 
it is both impossible and inadvisable to punish 
half the populace for a crime. Each citizen par- 
ticipates in vital institutional relationships — fam- 
ily, business, church, and state. To disrupt all of 
these by throwing him in jail for a mere vice 
would be, on a large scale, to disrupt society. . . . 
But the eagerness of otherwise decent citizens to 
receive illicit service attests powerful forces be- 
hind the demand element. 

On the one hand, the demand is the result of a 
simple biological appetite. When all other sources 
of gratification fail, due to defects of person or 
circumstance, prostitution can be relied upon to 
furnish relief. None of the exacting requirements 
of sex attraction and courtship are necessary. All 
that is needed is the cash, and this can be obtained 
in a thousand ways. . . . 

But in addition to the sheer desire for sexual 
satisfaction, there is the desire for satisfaction in a 
particular (often an unsanctioned) way. 

The common and ignorant assumption that prostitu- 
tion exists to satisfy the gross sensuality of the young 
unmarried man, and that if he is taught to bridle gross 
sexual impulse or induced to marry early the prosti- 
tute must be idle, is altogether incorrect. . . . The 
prostitute is something more than a channel to drain 


Sex, \ol 6] p. 263). The discrepancy between the wages of 
ordinary work and the wages of prostitution results from 
the fact, as indicated above, that the latter is morally 
tabooed. This increases the wage differential until there is 
evety economic incentive for entering. 

^The wages of one class cannot be arbitrarily raised 
without affecting those of all other earners. Under com- 
petition women’s wages could scarcely be raised without 
also raising men’s Men would then have more to spend 
on prostitution A Depres, La prostitution en Fiance 
(1883), concluded that as wealth and prosperity mcreased, 
so did prosutuuon. 
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off superfluous sexual energy, and her attraction by 
no means ceases when men are married, for a large 
number of men who visit prostitutes, if not the ma- 
jority, are married. And alike whether they are mar- 
ried or unmarried the motive is not one of uncompli- 
cated lust.^ 

The craving for variety, for perverse gratification, 
for mysterious and provocative surroundings, for 
intercourse free from entangling cares and civi- 
lized pretense, all play their part. . - . 

There is no reason to believe that a change in 
the economic system will eliminate either side of 
demand. In any system the effective demand as 
expressed by price will vary with current eco- 
nomic and moral forces, but the underlying desire 
both for sheer gratification and for gratification 
m particular ways will remain impregnable. 

We can imagine a social system in which the 
motive for prostitution would be completely ab- 
sent, but we cannot imagine that the system could 
ever come to pass. It would be a regime of abso- 
lute sexual freedom, wherein intercourse were 
practiced solely for the pleasure of it, by both 
parties. . . . 

The conclusion that free intercourse for pleas- 
ure and friendship rather than for profit is the 
greatest enemy of prostitution emerges logically 
from our statement that a basic trait of prostitu- 
tion is the use of sex for an ulterior purpose. 
Should one wish to abolish commercial coitus, 
one would have to eliminate this trait. This prop- 
osition, however, is unacceptable to moralists, be- 
cause, as we saw, the underlying trait of prostitu- 
tion is also a fundamental feature of reputable 
sexual institutions, and intercourse for sheer pleas- 


^ Ellis, op cit., pp. 295-296. The author describes in 
detail the various motives involved. 


ure is as inimical to our sacred institutions as it 
IS to the profane one of mercenary love. Though 
Lecky’s suggestion that harlotry sustains the fam- 
ily IS perhaps indefensible, it seems true that pros- 
titution is not so great a danger to the family as 
complete liberty. . . . 

Not only in Soviet Russia has pleasurable sex 
freedom invaded and reduced prostitution, but 
also in America and England, where “amateur 
competition” is reputedly ruining the business of 
street-walkers and call girls.^ This indicates that 
independently of communism or capitalism, due 
to factors more profound than mere economic or- 
ganization, sex freedom can arise and, having 
arisen, can contribute to the decline of prostitu- 
tion. Its rise seems correlated with the growth of 
individualization in an increasingly complex so- 
ciety where specialization, urbanism, and anonym- 
ity prevail — factors which are also mimical to 
reproductive institutions of the familial type. 

But even if present trends continue, there is no 
likelihood that sex freedom will ever displace 
prostitution Not only will there always be a set 
of reproductive institutions which place a check 
upon sexual liberty, a system of social dominance 
which gives a motive for selling sexual favors, 
and a scale of attractiveness which creates the 
need for buying these favors, but prostitution is, 
in the last analysis, economical. Enabling a small 
number of women to take care of the needs of a 
large number of men, it is the most convenient 
sexual oudet for an army, and for the legions of 
strangers, perverts, and physically repulsive in 
our midst. It performs a function, apparently, 
which no other institution fully performs. 

^ “Prostitution,” Encyclopaedia Sextialts, p. 665. 
J. K. Folsom, The Family^ New York- Wiley, 1934, 
Chap. 13. 


The Prison as a Community 

Norman S. Hayner and Ellis Ash 

Norman S. Hayner (1896- ), professor of sociology, University of Washington. Ellis Ash (1914- 

), director of management, Housing Authority of Baltimore City, Maryland. 

The prisoner comes from a community and, cepted as a law-abiding person on his return, he 
after an average stay of two and one-third years, must learn in prison to play the role of a citizen, 
will return to a community. If he is to be ac- He cannot learn those things that will enable him 

From “The Prison as a Community,” Ameiican Sociological Review, 5 (1940) • 577-583, pp. 577-580 quoted. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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to participate as an acceptable member of the out- 
side community, if he is engaged in activities that 
are foreign to people on the outside. If the pris- 
oner learns on the inside, that to fit m with insti- 
tutional routme, he must walk close to the wall, 
this will not help him on the outside. In fact, it 
may mark him as peculiar. 

We are aware of the real diiGBculties in the way 
of fundamental reforms. Unless there is a dra- 
matic escape, a bloody not, or a “mass whipping,” 
as reported recently at San Quentin, the press and 
the public are apathetic. J. Edgar Hoover’s vigor- 
ous defense of the “machine-gun school of crimi- 
nology” with its hatred of “slimy criminals” and 
Its belief in long prison terms as the only means 
of punishment and his pungent attacks on “the 
cream-puff school” with its “moo-cow sentimen- 
talities” and its faith in rehabilitation have swung 
the pendulum of public opimon m this country in 
the direction of a hostile attitude toward the of- 
fender and away from an attitude of inquiry. It is 
our conviction, however, that the punitive atti- 
tude has been adequately tried and found want- 
ing. The most promising method of progress is 
through experimentation. Why not, for example, 
make a sincere attempt to save money for a high- 
er salary level and a better quality of personnel by 
housing a larger proportion of carefully selected 
prisoners in the less expensive minimum security 
institutions? Furthermore, why not make “the 
prison as a community” the guiding concept for 
administration? 

As it is, the present-day American treatment of 
men in prison reminds us of the relations between 
lions and their trainer. The function of a trainer 
is to make his beasts respond to the crack of a 
whip. Although the lion goes through his set of 
tricks every day, the trainer has found that he 
must always be on the defensive. He is never so 
certain of the complete friendliness of the beast 
that he does not have a chair in his hand or a 
pistol in his pocket. Likewise, when imprisoned 
men are treated as beasts, they either sink into 
apathy or stir up rebellion. 

In penal institutions as they are today, the 
constant hostility between guards and inmates is 
one of the major obstacles in the reformation of 
prisoners.^ The division into “cons” and “screws” 

^The method used in our study of the Washington 
State Reformatory, with data on the attitudes and con- 
nivings of convicts, has alreadv been set forth in “The 
Prisoner Community as a Social Group,” Arneiuan Socio- 
logical Review, 4 (1939). 362-369. 
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(guards) in prison society is even more basic than 
the Middletown dichotomy into workers and 
business men. This conflict situation helps to ex- 
plain the Widespread lack of sympathetic and un- 
derstanding relationships between guards and 
convicts. Low pay and long hours do not attract 
a high type of custodial officer. Hence, the most 
important link that prisoners have with the out- 
side world, their contact with guards, yields little 
social profit. 

Just as the Southern cotton plantation during 
slavery times exhibited a sharp division into two 
major groups, the white masters and overseers on 
the one hand and the black and brown slaves on 
the other, so also does the American prison. The 
process of socialization, for example, is twofold. 
This dual process will be discussed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs as a concrete illustration of the 
two social worlds in prison society. Achieving a 
status role in the world of guards is one thing; in 
the prison group, another. Tannenbaum describes 
a guard showing every sign of fear and lack of 
ease in the beginning, who, nevertheless, within 
two months, had become the most uncompromis- 
ing officer in the institution. Nelson reports that 
it is a social error for a prisoner to be seen talk- 
ing to a guard. For both staff members and con- 
victs, the roles they are expected to play have been 
defined by their respective groups and wide devia- 
tions are not easily tolerated. 

The politically appointed warden may give the 
new officer a book of rules and a speech about 
proper behavior. Then the deputy warden, who, 
like the foreman of a plant, has the responsibility 
for running the institution, will probably empha- 
size the maintenance of discipline and the avoid- 
ance of disorder. To achieve this end, he urges 
the new man to “put them in their proper place 
at all times.” When the guard comes back to the 
dormitory after his first day on the job, his fellow 
officers give him additional advice — often phrased 
in lurid folk language. As in the outside com- 
munity, these definitions are frequently conflict- 
ing. In the absence of a special training school, 
the new guard must work out his own policy by 
trial and error. 

The “fish,” or new prisoner, undergoes an ex- 
perience analogous to that of the new guard. He, 
too, meets the deputy warden and is advised: 
“Keep your nose clean and you won’t have trou- 
ble.” In his conversation with other officers of the 
classification committee, lip service may be given 
to the ideal of reformation. The prisoner does not 
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live v^ith the officers, however, but with his fel- 
low convicts. They tell him very definitely what 
he is supposed to do as a con. Since they are the 
people with whom he eats, works, sleeps, and 
talks, he will naturally try to adjust by “getting 
along.” As Riemer has pointed out: “If an inmate 
desires favorable status in the opinions of his fel- 
lows, he must adopt patterns of behavior in line 
with their culture.” " Riemer, a voluntary pris- 
oner, by swearing at an officer and being ordered 
into solitary confinement as a punishment, won 
wholehearted inmate approval. In perhaps no 
other social world do men “watch each other and 
study every gesture and action” as they do in 
prison. The first-timer is tested and rated in a 
variety of ways. If he happens to draw a “rat,” or 
informer, as a cell-mate, this will not help his 
reputation. He probably knows nothing about 
conniving when he first comes, but he soon learns. 
As Halfpint told Stanley in the ]acJ{-Roller. 
“Don’t antagonize the guards; hate them all you 
want to, but work them for your own good.” 

Inmate “politicians” play a role in prison simi- 
lar to that of their prototypes in a corrupt city 
government. As in the outside community, they 
must grant favors in order to hold their position 
and yet they are frequently hated for their self- 
seeking attitude. The “right guys,” on the con- 
trary, can always be trusted to remain loyal to 
their fellow cons. Clemmer found that “being 
right” was the essential and most admired trait of 
prison leaders. A prison mythology, Riemer re- 
ports, plays a role in defining the mores for the 
newcomer. Remarkable escapes, great strikes and 
riots, and tales of outstanding men are included 
in these stories. 

In the normal community, conflict tends to be 
adjusted by “accommodation.” Eventually the fu- 

^ Hans Riemer, “Socialization in the Prison Commun- 
ity,” Proceedings, Sixty-Seventh Annual Congress, Ameri- 
can Prison Association, 1937, pp 151-155 See also Donald 
Clemmer, “Leadership Phenomena in a Prison Commun- 
ity,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 28 (1937- 
38): 869-872; and Victor F Nelson, Prison Days and 
Nights, Boston Little, Brown & Company, 1933. 


sion of opposing cultures results in “assimilation.” 
In the prison community, the chronic hostility 
between cons and screws — to some extent and ex- 
tension of the progressive conflict between crim- 
inals and police on the outside — may lead to su- 
perficial and temporary forms of accommodation, 
but rarely to assimilation. Deciding to “make the 
best of it,” the new prisoner usually undertakes 
some form of self-culture. As he adjusts to the dull 
monotony of prison life, however, there is likely 
to be a “decline of profitable reflection” and a 
weakening of the attempts at self-improvement. 
Daydreaming becomes more frequent. “Prison 
stupor” or becoming “stir simple” are common 
end results. As the prisoner grows “con-wise ” 
however, he learns that things denied him by the 
prison administration may be available through 
conniving. These sub rosa activities provide vari- 
ety, help break the deteriorating monotony, and 
constitute another type of accommodation. 

How important are these characteristics of the 
prison community for later careers? Is the com- 
mon conception of prisons as schools for crime 
justified? In general, it is our conclusion that the 
conventional prison situation is the antithesis of 
the normal community and does not prepare for it. 
Monotonous routine, sex starvation, lack of self- 
direction, and isolation from law-abiding culture 
patterns do not rehabilitate. They demoralize. . . . 

Institutional services sponsored by the staff are 
in general too formal, rigid and superordinated to 
provide training for community life. The real 
objective for the administration is maintenance. 
Providing housing, food, clothing, and work for 
the inmates tend to become ends in themselves 
rather than means for preparing the men to re- 
turn to outside communities. The work program 
may be called “trade training,” but such skills as 
are acquired can seldom be used on the outside. 
Present educational programs in prisons are 
largely stereotyped replicas of the conventional 
educational organization. They are neither 
adapted to the prison situation nor are they de- 
signed to prepare the convict adequately for the 
role of law-abiding citizen in a somewhat disor- 
ganized outside community. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. How does Sutherland think that criminal statistics 
have guen a biased view of criminal behavior? 

2. What question did Sutherland find to be useful 
in revealing white-collar criminal practices m a 
given occupation? 

3. What are chief types of white-collar crime that 
Sutherland found in business? In the professions? 
In politics? 

4. Sutherland says that his conception of white- 
collar crime supplements convictions in the crimi- 
nal courts in four respects. What are these re- 
spects? 

5. In what ways does Sutherland conclude that 
white-collar and low'er-class criminality differ? 

6. What are Barron’s objections to newspaper ex- 
poses of “teen-age terrorism”? 

7. What are his suggestions for a more effective ap- 
proach to the problem of juvenile delinquency? 


8. What are some of the typical difficulties of the 
honest policeman? 

9. How does die corrupt police executne operate? 

10 Describe Stevens plan for the control of narcotic 
addiction. 

11 What is the role of prostitution, according to 
Henderson and Shaw, in organized vice generally? 
In political corruption? 

12 What are the three separate problems which Davis 
believes must be recognized in studying prosti- 
tution? 

13 What obstacles, according to Hayner and Ash, 
stand in the way of fundamental prison reforms? 

14 How is the prison community organized.? 

15. What happens to the attitudes of prisoners in 
prison? 

16 How would Hayner and Ash improve prison 
organization? 



— C H A P T E R 18 

Leaders 


Man’s quest for certainty and security in an ever- 
changing world has frequently led him to pay 
huge prices for what looked like a degree of what 
he sought. These prices have often been paid to 
leaders and especially to charismatic leaders, men 
who are endow^ed by their followers with qualities 
beyond those possessed by human beings. As Al- 
big notes, in the selection from his writings, there 
is “more belief in authority than in fact and ex- 
perimentation, because the members of large pub- 
lics have more confidence in their ability to dis- 
cern personal qualities than in their capacity to 
winnow out the pertinent facts.” 

Leadership and genius present democracy with 
the horns of a dilemma, and sound democratic 
thinking must somehow find a path between 
them. On the one hand, democracy needs to en- 
courage its gifted sons and daughters to make 
their maximum contributions to society, and on 
the other hand, it cannot afford to permit them 
to seize thereby extraordinary power and to tyran- 


nize their fellow human beings. That our society 
does erect barriers which keep many gifted chil- 
dren from making their maximum contributions 
is demonstrated by Sibley as the result of an exten- 
sive statistical study. The caste barriers associated 
with race erect ever higher barriers, but these 
are treated in other chapters. Dimock and Hyde 
discuss the bureaucratic devices by which innova- 
tors are kept from high positions in government 
and business. 

Where do the gifted come from.^ What factors 
make for their appearance and success.? Several 
selections deal with these questions. Terman tells 
of the part played by the spirit of the times in the 
development of unusual talent. Blumer oudines 
the ways m which leaders get opportunities to 
break through repressing barriers and distinguish 
themselves in social movements. Drake and Cay- 
ton describe the types of leaders who appear in an 
urban Negro community. 


The Quest for Leadership 


William Albis 

John William Albig (1899- ), professor of 

Illinois. Author of Public Opinion (1939). 

The quest for personal leadership is based in 
part upon fear and uncertainty. In projecting the 
father image onto the leaders of the great society, 
millions of followers seek for the security and per- 
sonal response of an intimate primary group. 
There is more belief in authority than in fact and 
experimentation, because the members of large 
publics have more confidence in their ability to 
discern personal qualities than in their capacity to 


sociology and chairman of the department, University of 

winnow out the pertinent facts. And uncertainty 
is terrifying to the average man. Publics seek for 
charismatic leaders. , . . 

Today, the quest for certainty, the quest for 
simple, understandable, comprehensible plans in 
a world of complex social relationships, has inten- 
sified the quest for trustworthy personal author- 
ity. Authoritarian political leaders are not merely 
officials, directors, organizers and guides. They are 


By permission from Public Opinion by William Albig, cop> righted by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1939, 
pp. 94, 98, 106. 
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spiritual chiefs. Reliance upon them may be mis- 
placed confidence, but it is psychologically under- 
standable. . . . 

The characteristics of successful leaders and the 
processes of leadership in influencing opinion dif- 
fer with the size and type of groups and with the 
situation or “field structure.” There do not appear 
to be general characteristics of leadership that are 
everywhere effective in influencing the opinions of 
followers. The psychologist’s quest for general 
leadership “traits” has been futile. The character- 
istics of leaders of small discussion groups — com- 
mittees, gangs, families, clans, neighborhoods and 
other small groups — differ from leadership quali- 
ties in large publics consisting of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of members. There is some 
experimental literature on leadership in small 
groups.^ Certainly, opinions are influenced in all 
such groups, but we shall not discuss the studies 
of face-to-face relations. In the large groups and 
publics, there are diverse preferences for leader- 

^ Examine the publications of The Inqimy, especially 
A. D. Sheffield, Oeative Discussion, A Statement of 
Method for Leadets and Membeis of Discussion Giotips, 
1926; H. S Elliott, The Piocess of Gtoup Thinkjng, 1932 


ship qualities, depending upon the group’s size, 
organization, purposes, relation to other groups, 
the prevailing attitudes and values and, in general, 
upon Its field structure. The situation must always 
ultimately determine the preferred qualities. Lead- 
ership qualities vary under democracy, fascism, 
communism; in different ages, periods, cultures; 
under national ascendency or degradation; in an 
expanding or contracting economy. . . . 

In the creation of contemporary symbols, mod- 
ern publicity plays a dominant role. The process 
is speeded up. In the great society, ideas about 
leaders are acquired primarily from press, radio 
and motion picture. The leader symbol of the past 
could not emerge so suddenly for large publics. 
Moreover, although gossip, legend and rumor 
could distort the popular image of the great man, 
there could not be so much conscious propaganda 
of his legend. In Nazi propaganda, the build-up 
of Hitler, Goermg, Goebbels, von Hindenberg, 
Horst Wessel and Schlageter has been blatant. The 
way in which personalities are presented to the 
public will depend in large part upon the interests 
controlling particular sectors of the means of com- 
munication. 


Social Barriers to Gifted Children 

Elbridse Sibley 

Elbridge Sibley (1903- ), sociologist; executive associate, Social Science Research Council. Author of 

The Recruitment, Selection, and Training of Social Scientists (1948) ; Suppoit foi Independent Scholar- 
ship and Reseafch (1951). 


Differential birth rates, while less spectacular 
than either technological changes or mass immi- 
gration, have made about as great a contribution 
as either of the former to the upward tide in 
American society. Relatively low fertility in the 
white-collar workers has produced what Sorokin ^ 
calls “a social vacuum within the upper strata.” 
Recruits from the more prolific families of farmers 
and laborers have been constantly flowing into the 
vacuum. In 1928, by rough calculation, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the babies born in the 
United States were children of manual workers “; 
but manual workers represented only about 70 

^ Pitinm Sorokin, Social Mobility, New York* Harper 
and Bros, 1927, p 346 

From “Some Demographic Clues to Stratification,’ 
329-330 quoted Reprinted by permission 


per cent of the total population. Assuming that 
three out of five infants survive and become work- 
ers, it appears that when the 1928 cohort of babies 
reaches maturity, there will be an annual shift of 
about 160,000 persons from blue-collar to white- 
collar work.'"^ American vital statistics do not yet 
afford a sound basis for asserting that fertility 
differentials are generally diminishing; but if the 
experience of more “mature” European countries 
is any guide, such a trend may be expected. 

Most American demographers have described 


^ U. S. Bureau of the Census, Buth, Stillbirth, and In- 
fant Mortality Statistics, 1928, Table 10 

® On the assumption, of course, that the occupational 
patterns that existed around 1928 continue to prevail . . 
American Sociological Review, 7 (1942) 322-330, pp 325-327, 
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the negative correlation of fertility and social sta- 
tus as an unmixed evil, and many of them used 
to take a similar view of immigration — especially 
of the “New Immigration.” Little attention has 
been given to the role played by these processes in 
keeping the United States free from rigid social 
strata. Will the net upward movement of from 
300,000 to 400,000 or more American workers per 
year be more or less permanently reduced? The 
last three decades have seen one of the three 
sources of the movement, namely immigration, 
choked off, once for the duration of a war and 
later seemingly permanendy. Another source, dif- 
ferential fertility, may conceivably be drying up. 
The future of the third source, technological prog- 
ress, depends upon the not-yet-demonstrated abil- 
ity of the nation’s leaders to readjust political- 
economic institutions so as to produce a genuine 
“economy of plenty.” 

Even if the favorable balance of vertical mobili- 
ty should disappear, it would be theoretically pos- 
sible to prevent the development of rigity in the 
social structure by developing an increase volume 
of downward movement of the less “fit” and cor- 
respondingly increasing the opportunities for as- 
cent. If this does not occur (and it cannot be ex- 
pected to happen automatically), general realiza- 
tion of the fact that an individual’s chances of ris- 
ing are no better than his chances of falling may 
lead to the erection of arbitrary barriers to social 
circulation. If well-to-do citizens come to believe 
that their own (and their families’) privileges are 
menaced by the ascent of numerous Horatio Al- 
gers, their reaction will likely take the form of 
efforts to restrict by law admission to the more 
lucrative vocations and the dissipation of estab- 
lished fortunes. Moves in the former direction 
have already been made by organizations repre- 
senting various “overcrowded” professions. In 
such a situation, the less successful may also devel- 
op group consciousness in an attempt to exchange 
their traditional birthright of unlimited individual 
opportunity for a mess of the pottage of collective 
security. The defensive attitudes of the rentier 
may tend to supplant the optimistic liberalism of 
the speculateur^ . . . 

Can the Educational System Produce More 
Vertical Circulation? If we must look forward to 
a slackening of the upward tide that has sustained 
our liberal democratic optimism, it is appropriate 
to examine the ediicational system by which, sup- 

^ Vilfredo Pareto, Tratte de Soctologte Genet ale, Pans, 
1919, sec. 2231-2235.' 


posedly, the ablest members of each generation are 
selected for advancement to higher social-eco- 
nomic positions. Heretofore, the mechanism has 
seemed to work sufficiently well if it has caught 
in Its meshes enough promising youngsters to fill 
the actual vacancies in high places; henceforth 
it must perform the more strenuous function of 
pulling up a large number of the best-qualified 
boys and girls even at the expense of pushing 
down others who are initially more fortunate but 
inherently less able. 

It is well known that from the lowest to the 
highest level of the educational system, pupils of 
inferior intelligence are continually being elimi- 
nated; It is also well known that school “mortal- 
ity” IS higher among those whose parents’ social- 
economic status IS relatively low. But so far, these 
two selective factors have usually been studied 
separately and their respective relationships with 
school progress stated in the form of raw correla- 
tions. It has remained the privilege of the apolo- 
gist for the status quo to attribute the failure of 
poor children to their low intelligence, while the 
revolutionary has had at his disposal statistics 
which can be interpreted as showing that the 
children of the poor fail because their fathers are 
not rich. 

Strangely enough, data adaptable to an apprais- 
al of the relative roles of intelligence and social- 
economic status as factors influencing children’s 
school progress appear to have been collected on 
a large scale in only one American study. Late in 
1934, as an emergency work project, the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction collected 
records of some 23,000 boys and girls who were 
m the sixth grade in selected public schools of that 
State in 1926 or 1928. The items recorded include 
highest grade attained at the time of the survey, 
intelligence quotient, and father’s occupational rat- 
ing.® . . . 

I" After describing a retabulation of these data, 
Sibley summarizes his conclusions as follows:] 
With the influence of parental status eliminated, a 
boy with an intelligence quotient of 112 or over 
enjoys a 50 per cent better chance of completing 
nine grades than one rated 87 or less; his chances 
of finishing high school are somewhat more than 
twice as great as those of the dull boy; and his 

^ A monograph by Harlan Updegralf, Inventory of 
Youth in Pennsylvania, was issued in “preliminary draft” 
by the American Youth Commission, Washington, D. C , in 
1936. This report stopped short of exploring adequately 
the interrelationships of parental status, intelligence, and 
educational attainment. 
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chances of spending at least a year in college or 
other higher institution are about four times those 
of members of the dullest group. Stated in general 
terms, this shows that the higher levels of the 
educational system are more selective of intelli- 
gence than the lower levels. 

But the net influence of the father’s status on 
his son’s chances is a different matter. At the 
ninth grade and at the twelfth grade level, father’s 
status has less influence than intelligence on edu- 
cational opportunity; but at the college level, the 
situation is sharply reversed. While the most intel- 
ligent boys have only a 4 to 1 advantage over the 
least intelligent, the sons of men in the highest oc- 
cupational category enjoy an advantage of more 
than 10 to 1 over those from the lowest occupa- 
tional level. A particularly striking feature ... is 
the sudden rise of a boy’s chances of going beyond 
high school which takes place near point 10 on 
the Barr scale — the point which roughly divides 
white-collar from blue-collar workers. 

These statistics indicate that as a boy passes 
through the educational sifting process, his par- 
ents’ status assumes increasing importance, both 
absolutely and in comparison with his own intelli- 
gence, as a factor influencing his chances of con- 
tinuing his preparation for one of the more ad- 
vantageous vocations. Although there has been (in 
Pennsylvania) an approach to the “social-econom- 
ic democratization” of high-school education, col- 
lege education and higher vocational training re- 
main to a large extent the special privilege of chil- 
dren of superior social-economic backgrounds. 


Even on the lower levels, perfect apportionment 
of educational opportunity to ability as indicated 
by the I.Q. is not achieved. 

As recruitment for the higher paid and other- 
wise more desirable occupations tends increasingly 
to be limited to those who have had higher educa- 
tion, it is evident that the American educational 
system is far from being as effective as it might 
be in counteracting tendencies toward social strati- 
fication. Increased enrollment on any particular 
level of the system docs not automatically mean 
progress toward the goal of assorting individuals 
into positions commensurate with their own abili- 
ties. A system of higher education might admit 
only a small minority of applicants and yet stimu- 
late rather than retard vertical circulation in so- 
ciety, provided that the minority were selected for 
admission solely on the basis of their abilities; and 
vice versa. 

If we propose to preserve the American faith in 
freedom from social-class barriers to individual 
achievement, some institutional changes must be 
planned and effectuated in order to offset the 
previously discussed diminution of the favorable 
balance of vertical circulation. Educational institu- 
tions appear to offer the most promising field for 
such changes. If the changes are made well 
enough and quickly enough, they may forestall 
the onset of an acute case of class conflict and in- 
definitely postpone the death of a leading Ameri- 
can ideal. If not, our social arteries are likely to 
become sclerotic. 


The Relation o^ Executive Leadership to 
Bureaucracy 

Marshall E. Dimock and Howard K. Hyde 

Marshall Edward Dimock (1903- ), professor of political science, Northwestern University. Recent 

works: The Executive in Action (1945); with G O. Dimock, Ameiican Government in Action (1946). 
Howard K. Hyde (1911- ), director, Division of Recruitment and Manning, U. S. Maritime Com- 

mission. Also author of Social Control of Business (1936). 

Among the personnel causes of bureaucracy of petent, effective leadership. As the head of one 
which business executives and students of admin- enterprise has remarked, “there aren’t enough 
istration most often complain is the lack of com- first-class executives to go around. They are almost 


From Bureaucracy and Trusteeship in Large Corporations,” U. S Temporary National Economic Committee Mono- 
graph No. 11, Washington. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1940, pp. 44-45, 49-54. 
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as rare as inventors and first-class research men, 
so unusual a combination of qualities — plus an 
ounce of ‘devine spark’ — must they possess.” Her- 
bert Emmerich has criticized the popular idea that 
“a good executive is a ‘no man’ entirely surround- 
ed by ‘yes men.’ ” “Executive management,” he 
has said, “is a constant process of evoking from 
the human beings who comprise an organization 
their best contributions toward its work. This 
cannot be accomplished in a negative atmosphere. 
The top executive of the future will bend most of 
his efiorts toward discovery and release of the crea- 
tive forces of his organization, not to their sup- 
pression.” ^ . . . 

For our present purposes the discussion of the 
relation of executive leadership to bureaucracy 
may be confined to five general requirements. 
These are that the executive not be too old upon 
appointment; that he possess a broad outlook; 
that he reached office primarily on the basis of 
merit; that he remain in office long enough to be 
effective but not so long as to become senile; and 
that positions of leadership be attractive to poten- 
tial leaders. It is recognized that these are capable 
of broad interpretation; we may, however, note 
tendencies in each of them. 

A leading figure in the field of industrial man- 
agement maintains: “It is hardly to be gainsaid 
that with the steadily increasing age at which 
executives reach the top rank of president or chair- 
man of the board, they find themselves physically, 
as well as intellectually less able than under 
former conditions of corporative simplicity to 
cope with the question of future progress and 
growth.” ' It cannot be flatly said, of course, that 
advanced chronological age means a correspond- 
ing loss in mental resiliency. Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and 
the late Justice [Oliver Wendell] Holmes serve 
amply as refuting examples. There can be no 
doubt, however, that there is a general tendency 
in this direction — that, in general, resiliency is 
lost with age. Because of this, summary figures 
on age have meaning in relation to corporate 
leadership. [The authors then present such data 
for groups of corporation presidents, Presidents 
of the United States, and federal department and 
agency heads.] . . . 

Insofar as direct comparisons are possible, the 

^ Herbert Emmerich, “Some Folklore of Executive 
Management,” Public Management, 20 (1938)* 264-267 

^ Harry A Hopf, m the Geotgetown Law Journal, 24 
(1938): 1067. 


following may be said in summary: the appoint- 
ment age of top officials of the Nation’s largest 
corporations is about the same or slightly above 
that of the top layers of Government officials. The 
average current age, however, is considerably 
higher than that of Government officials. To the 
extent that the undesirable aspects of bureaucracy 
are due to the advanced years of some of the top 
executives, it is apparent that this cause exists in 
the large corporation to at least the same degree 
if not more than it does in Government. 

The second aspect of executive leadership is 
broadness of oudook. In even a moderately large 
corporation the administrative problems are many 
and diverse. The executive must be capable of 
harmonizing a multitude of conflicting forces. In 
the giant corporation, therefore, the ability to see 
things broadly and in relation is correspondingly 
more essential. Since most of the heads of the 
largest companies are promoted from within the 
question should be raised as to whether broad- 
gage executives can readily be developed in such 
enterprises. 

A number of executives believe that the large 
corporation develops outstanding executives with 
considerable difficulty. The head of one company 
went so far as to say that “large corporations do 
not produce great executives. The men tend to 
become too specialized. The man in a smaller or- 
ganization gets to know the business as a whole 
at an earlier age.” Another phrases the problem 
in this way: “Specialization results in a dearth of 
top executives. You can’t find men to integrate 
because they themselves aren’t integrated. I know 
more good all-around business men in small con- 
cerns than I do in big corporations.” Or again, 
“As activities become more specialized and rou- 
tinized It becomes more difficult to develop ability 
in the ranks. ... It may not be safe for us to 
rely upon securing a sufficient number from the 
ranks who will qualify for executive leadership.” ^ 

The benefits of specialization, of course, con- 
stitute one of the principal advantages of the 
large corporation and can ill be sacrificed. Al- 
though some top executives demonstrate that 
specialization is not an insuperable barrier in the 
development of leaders, nevertheless it remains an 


^ James O McKinsey, Organization Problems Under 
Present Conditions, New York: American Management 
Association, 1936, General Management Series No. 127, 
p. 13. The late Mr McKinsey was chairman of the boards 
of Marshall Field and Co. and of the American Manage- 
ment Association. 
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impediment in the process of such development 
and is, therefore, a contributing cause of bureauc- 
racy in big business. 

In the Federal Government the bureau chiefs 
are probably specialized to about the same de- 
gree as the corporation executives. Among the 
higher political heads, however, there is a char- 
acteristically broader experience and outlook. It is 
the business of the politician to compose differ- 
ences and to recognize the implications of partic- 
ular policies over a broad realm. To the extent, 
then, that specialization is a cause of bureaucracy, 
the large corporation suffers as much as and per- 
haps more than Government. 

The third general requirement for good leader- 
ship is that the executive shall have reached his 
position on the basis of merit. The degree to 
which merit now plays a part in appointments is 
difficult to determine. With the diffusion of own- 
ership, which IS characteristic of the large corpo- 
ration, there is a corresponding decline in the 
practice of placing the chief owner or his son or 
some other relative in the higher executive posi- 
tions. Although the propensity to “play ball” with 
the existing control is doubtless a factor in the 
selection of executives, this relative disappearance 
of inheritance as a selector opens the way for an 
emphasis on merit per se and it is possible that 
this will be the future trend. Inheritance is too 
unreliable a determinant for us to weep over its 
eclipse. 

Although merit has doubtless played an in- 
creasingly important part in the selection of the 
top executives of large corporations, one never- 
theless hears the complaint, from other than those 
who may be expected to be prejudiced, that sen- 
iority has been too much emphasized. This is par- 
ticularly true, for example, among the railroads 
and doubtless contributes to the relatively high 
age at which men in this field are appointed to 
top positions. The idea of promotion by seniority 
permeates the railroads all the way down the hier- 
archy, where men are apt to think more in terms 
of the time in their records than in how effec- 
tively that time has been spent. 

But promotion by seniority is not confined to 
the railroads. Some executives feel that the prac- 
tice is generally characteristic of the large corpora- 
tion. Moreover, even if it were no more common 
there than in the small enterprise, the process of 
reaching the top would take longer because of 
the greater number of steps in the hierarchy. In 
any case, it is at least certain that the big com- 


panies as a rule do not have an adequate system 
of executive recruitment. . . . 

On the whole, then, we cannot say that merit 
for the particular jobs to be done is given any less 
consideration in government than in business. 
Politics, of course, plays a part in both. As one 
executive expressed it: “Politics exists in all large 
corporations. Whenever there is a change at the 
top in our company there is a shake-up all along 
the line.” There is much room for improvement 
in both business and government, and, in each, 
some of the policies of executive recruitment re- 
sult in defective leadership and contribute to 
bureaucracy. 

The fourth qualification for leadership is that 
the executive remain in office long enough to be 
effective. Just what this term may be is difficult 
to say. Some executives claim that “a creative 
man delivers all he has in 3 to 5 years on one 
job.” While this may be true at some of the lower 
levels of the hierarchy we doubt that it accurately 
describes the situation at the top. A well-con- 
ceived program of action would require 3 to 5 
years to be properly developed and put into oper- 
ation. An even longer period would be required 
for it to become an integrated part of the enter- 
prise as a whole. Continuity of office is essential to 
smooth continuity of policy. Our general conclu- 
sion, therefore, is that although the exact length 
of appointment cannot accurately be determined, 
10 years is not too long for a capable man to di- 
rect an enterprise while even 3 years is too long 
for a poor one. The problem is to select well and 
then to allow a sufficient length of time for the 
executive leader fully to put his ideas into ef- 
fect. . . . 

[On] the basis of turn-over of leadership, big 
business compares favorably with Government. 
Both business executives and bureau chiefs have 
quite satisfactory terms of office. Above the bu- 
reau level, however, turn-over is generally more 
rapid — too rapid, in fact, for effective adminis- 
tration. 

Finally we should mention briefly the ability 
of the two groups to attract executive talent. 
Three elements may be mentioned: Salary, secu- 
rity, and prestige. Annual salaries of over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the top men are com- 
mon among the largest corporations, though of 
course there are variations. Since most top execu- 
tives have risen within their companies, however, 
and there is little cross-over among companies, 
the variations do not result in a flow of executive 
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talent to those paying the highest salaries. Remu- 
neration schedules appear to be at least sufficient 
to make the top positions attractive from that 
angle to subordinate executives within particular 
concerns — which is about all that matters in prac- 
tice, except perhaps in the case of the railroads 
where there is some transfer among them. 

Judging from the length of service of top exec- 
utives of the largest corporations, security of 
tenure at that level at least would also seem to be 
adequate. Likewise the position of head of one of 
the large corporations carries with it a good deal 
of prestige in the corporate family and is there- 
fore an inviting goal. 

In comparison with business, government is 
generally less attractive from the standpoints of 
salary and security for men at the top levels. In 
ail of government there is no salary of a hundred 
thousand dollars. The term of office of those 
above the bureau level is also considerably shorter 
than that which obtains in the largest corpora- 
tions. In regard to the element of prestige, how- 
ever, the situation is different, for identification 
with the public service has always appealed to 
men and in recent years this attraction has con- 


siderably increased due in large part to the ex- 
panding role of government in modern life. 

In summary, therefore, it may be said that busi- 
ness leadership often contributes to bureaucracy 
because of defects in regard to age, narrowness of 
oudook, and the too frequent resort to seniority 
in making promotions. The rate of turnover 
among the top business executives of the largest 
corporations is small — in fact, so small that com- 
plaints are sometimes made of stoppage at the 
top. In comparison with business, Government 
executives are no older, they probably have a 
broader outlook, and seniority has been less im- 
portant in appointments above the bureau level, 
while tenure, at this point, on the other hand, has 
been relatively short. The prestige attached to the 
top governmental positions has been as great as 
that of the top business positions for the past 
decade and will probably continue to be high, 
though the attractiveness of salary and tenure are 
somewhat below the level of the major positions 
in big business. In short, the defects of leadership 
contributing to bureaucracy bulk about as large 
in business as they do m Government. 


Exceptional Talent 

Lewis M. Terman 

Lewis M. Terman (1877- ), professor emeritus of psychology, Stanford University; widely known 

for his development of the Stanford-Binet test and his studies of gifted children. 


But however efficient our tests may be in dis- 
covering exceptional talents, and whatever the 
schools may do to foster those discovered, it is the 
prevailing Zeitgeist that will decide, by the re- 
wards it gives or withholds, what talents will 
come to flower. In Western Europe of the Middle 
Ages, the favored talents were those that served 
the Church by providing its priests, the architects 
of Its cathedrals, and the painters of religious 
themes. A few centuries later the same countries 
had a renaissance that included science and litera- 
ture as well as the arts. Although presumably 
there are as many potential composers of great 
music as there ever were, and as many potentially 
great artists as in the days of Leonardo da Vinci 


and Michaelangelo, I am reliably informed that 
in this country today it is almost impossible for 
a composer of serious music to earn his living ex- 
cept by teaching, and that the situation is much 
the same, though somewhat less critical, with re- 
spect to artists. 

The talents most favored by the current Zeit- 
geist are those that can contribute to science and 
technology. If intelligence and achievement tests 
don’t discover the potential scientist, there is a 
good chance that the annual Science Talent 
Search will, though not until the high school 
years. Since Westmghouse inaugurated in 1942 
this annual search for the high school seniors 
most likely to become creative scientists, nearly 


From “The Discovery and Encouragement o£ Exceptional Talent,” the first Walter Van Dyke Bingham lecture, deliv- 
ered at the University of California at Berkeley, March 25, 1954, Ametican Psychologist, 9 (1954)* 221-230, pp. 227- 
228 quoted. 
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4,000 boys and girls have been picked for honors 
by Science Service out of the many thousands 
who have competed. As a result, “Science Clubs 
of America'’ now number 15,000 with a third of 
a million members — a twenty-fold increase in a 
dozen years. As our need for more and better 
scientists is real and urgent, one can rejoice at 
what the talent search and the science clubs are 
accomplishing. One may regret, however, that the 
spirit of the times is not equally favorable to the 
discovery and encouragement of potential poets, 
prose writers, artists, statesmen, and social leaders. 

But in addition to the over-all climates that re- 


flect the Zeitgeist, there are localized climates that 
favor or hinder the encouragement of given tal- 
ents in particular colleges and universities. . , . 

Scores on aptitude tests show that the intelli- 
gence of students m a given institution is by no 
means the sole factor, though it is an important 
one. Other important factors are the quality of 
the school’s intellectual climate, the proportion of 
able and inspiring teachers on its faculty, and the 
amount of conscious effort that is made not only 
to discover but also to motivate the most highly 
gifted. The influence of motivation can hardly be 
exaggerated. 


Leadership in Social Movements 

Herbert Blumer 

Herbert Blumer (1900- ), professor and chairman of the department of sociology, University of Cali- 

fornia, Berkeley. Autlior: Movies and Conduct (1933); Movies, Delinquency and Cnme (1933); Ap- 
praisals of Social Research 1 (1939). Editor: Human Side of Social Planning (1935). Co-author. Man 
and Society (1937) ; Outline of the Principles of Sociology (1939, 1946). 


[The] “leaders” of a general social movement 
play an important part — not m the sense of exer- 
cising directive control over the movement, but in 
the sense of being pace-makers. Such leaders are 
likely to be “voices in the wilderness,” pioneers 
without any solid following, and frequently not 
very clear about their own goals. However, their 
example helps to develop sensitivities, arouse 
hopes, and break down resistances. . . . 

Agitation operates m two kinds of situations. 
One IS a situation marked by abuse, unfair dis- 
crimination, and injustice, but a situation wherein 
people take this mode of life for granted and do 
not raise questions about it. Thus, while the situa- 
tion is potentially fraught with sufiEering and pro- 
test, the people are marked by inertia. Their 
\iews of their situation incline them to accept it; 
hence the function of the agitation is to lead them 
to challenge and question their own modes of 
living. It is in such a situation that agitation may 
create social unrest where none existed previously. 
The other situation is one wherein people are al- 
ready aroused, restless, and discontented, but 
where they either are too timid to act or else do 
not know what to do. In this situation the func- 
tion of agitation is not so much to implant the 


seeds of unrest, as to intensify, release, and direct 
the tensions which people already have. 

Agitators seem to fall into two types corre- 
sponding roughly to these two situations. One 
type of agitator is an excitable, restless, and ag- 
gressive individual. His dynamic and energetic 
behavior attracts the attention of people to him; 
and the excitement and restlessness of his be- 
havior tends to infect them. He is likely to act 
with dramatic gesture and to talk in terms of 
spectacular imagery. His appearance and behav- 
ior foster the contagion of unrest and excitement. 
This type of agitator is likely to be most success- 
ful in the situation where people are already 
disturbed and unsettled; in such a situation his 
own excited and energetic activity can easily 
arouse other people who are sensitized to such 
behavior and already disposed to excitability. 

The second type of agitator is more calm, quiet, 
and dignified. He stirs people not by what he 
does, but what he says. He is likely to be a man 
sparing in his words, but capable of saying very 
caustic, incisive, and biting things — things which 
get “under the skin” of people and force them to 
view things in a new light. This type of agitator 
is more suited to the first of the social situations 


From “Collective Behavior,” Part 4 of A. M. Lee, ed., New Outline of the Punciples of Sociology, New York- Barnes 
& Noble, 1946, pp. 165-222, pp. 201, 204-205, 209 quoted. Reprinted by permission. 
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discussed — the situation where people endure 
hardships or discrimination without developing 
attitudes of resentment. In this situation, his 
function is to make people aware of their own 
position and of the inequalities, deficiencies, and 
injustices that seem to mark their lot. He leads 
them to raise questions about what they have 
previously taken for granted and to form new 
wishes, inclinations, and hopes. 

The function of agitation ... is in part to dis- 
lodge and stir up people and so liberate them for 
movement in new directions. More specifically, it 
operates to change the conceptions which people 
have of themselves, and the notions which they 
have of their rights and dues. Such new concep- 
tions involving beliefs that one is justly entitled 
to privileges from which he is excluded, provide 
the dominant motive force for the social move- 
ment. Agitation, as the means of implanting these 
new conceptions among people, becomes, in this 
way, of basic importance to the success of a social 
movement. . . . 


[The] emergence of a saint cult ... is to be 
discerned in every enduring and persisting social 
movement. There is usually a major saint and a 
series of minor saints, chosen from the popular 
leaders of the movement. Hider, Lenin, Marx, 
Mary Baker Eddy, and Sun Yat-sen will serve as 
convenient examples of major saints. Such leaders 
become essentially deified and endowed with mi- 
raculous power. They are regarded as grossly su- 
perior, intelligent, and infallible. People develop 
toward them attitudes of reverence and awe, and 
resent efforts to depict them as ordinary human 
beings. The pictures or other mementos of such 
individuals come to have the character of reli- 
gious idols. Allied with the saints of a movement 
are its heroes and its martyrs. They also come to 
be regarded as sacred figures. The development of 
this whole saint cult is an important means of im- 
parting essentially a religious faith to the move- 
ment and of helping to build up the kind of con- 
victions [necessary to give the adherents of the 
movement morale]. 


Negro Leadership 

St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton 

St. Clair Drake (191 1- ), associate professor of sociology and anthropology, Roosevelt University, Chi- 
cago. Horace Roscoe Cayton (1903- ), sociologist; United Nations correspondent for the 'Pittsburgh 

Cowier. Author, with George S. Mitchell, of 'Blac\ "Woil^ers and the New Unions (1939). 


Any objective estimate of the success of Race 
Leaders in organizing discontent would probably 
reveal that there has been a lot more unity dis- 
played than the people give themselves credit for. 
... In winning these victories the decisive factor 
has been the Negro’s political power implemented 
by the threat of mass action, and even of violence. 
Paradoxically enough, they have come not from a 
monolithic unity but from a diversity of compet- 
ing leaders stimulating each other to win gains 
for the Negro people. There has been a kind of 
informal and even unplanned division of labor, 
with the “accepted leaders” negotiating and 
pleading for the Negroes, while the “radicals” 
turned on the heat. A shrewd leader can always 
remind the white folks that he’s trying to control 
the unruly Negro masses, but that he doesn’t 


know whether he can continue to do so if some 
concessions aren’t made right away. This — cou- 
pled with the power of the Negro vote, desired 
by both major parties — is an effective minority 
technique. It hasn’t broken the Job Ceiling nor 
abolished restrictive covenants, but it has won nu- 
merous isolated victories here and there. 

Negroes are a minority in the midst of a white 
majority. They can win concessions only because 
certain sections of the white society need their 
votes or their labor, and because white America 
“respects the rights of minorities.” An ethnic mi- 
nority has to learn how to maneuver, to play bal- 
ance-of-power politics, and to appeal to the con- 
science of the majority. Negroes have to learn 
how much the traffic will bear, and not to exceed 
this maximum. Race Leaders grow astute in 


From Blacky MetropoUr A Study of Negro Life in a Northern City, New York- Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945, 
pp. 730-737. Reprinted by permission. 
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measuring the factional alignments of the white 
community and in throwing, in just the right 
manner, the weight of the economic and political 
power they control. 

Leaders must present a program of racial ad- 
vancement and win enough support to put it 
through. Race Leaders of all class levels are 
agreed upon the necessity for cultivating a set of 
attitudes built on the basic fact of widespread 
“race consciousness.” As they see it, “race con- 
sciousness” should be transformed into “race 
pride,” replacing shame and lack of confidence. 
“Race pride,” they feel, should then be made the 
basis of “race loyalty” — and all these should pro- 
duce “race solidarity”: a solid front facing the 
white world. From this point on, however, there 
is wide divergence on a program of action. . . . 

“Accepted” Leadership. It has been evident in 
the story of Black Metropolis as we have traced 
it from the time of the Flight to Freedom up to 
the First World War, that there were certain 
Negroes who were looked upon by the white peo- 
ple of power and influence as the “accepted lead- 
ers” of the Negro community. These were usually 
the more successful businessmen, the more promi- 
nent preachers, the outstanding Negro politicians, 
and here and there a professional man. These 
Negro leaders could always count upon a small 
group of whites — “the friends of the Negro” — to 
lend financial and moral support to colored 
churches and community institutions. Among 
“the friends of the Negro” were prominent white 
political leaders, socially conscious and not-so- 
socially conscious businessmen, and white liberals 
and radicals of varied hue. Negroes were not a 
“problem” to Chicago in those days and leaders 
seldom found it necessary to lead any dramatic 
protests against flagrant injustices. They concen- 
trated upon trying to widen economic opportun- 
ity so that Negroes as individuals and families 
could “advance themselves,” and they constantly 
urged Negroes to “take advantage of every op- 
portunity.” 

The Great Migration created the “Negro prob- 
lem.” Numerous Negroes smarting from the re- 
buffs of a white community that did not seem 
to want them, took refuge in a kind of defensive 
racialism. Individuals arose on the lower and 
lower-middle-class level who fervently preached 
“race pride” and “race solidarity.”. . . [The] 
Commission on Race Relations in 1922 appealed 
to the “accepted leaders” to curb “agitators.” A 
distinction emerged in the minds of white people 
between “safe leaders” and “radicals.” The for- 


mer were those who counseled thrift, patience, 
education and “wise” political action as the key 
to racial advancement. They were expected to 
throw their weight against violence and the 
blandishments of radicals — both economic and 
racial — and the enticements of labor unions. 
Many of the older Race Leaders accepted this role 
of “safe leaders,” but numerous Negroes in the 
growing professional and business class were far 
less docile than a “safe leader” was supposed to 
be. They did not hesitate to voice their disap- 
proval of any attempts to infringe upon the rights 
of Negroes or to deny them equal opportunity. 
Most of the community leaders had their hands 
full however, maintaining Bronzeville’s institu- 
tional life. They were the people who knew how 
to organize fund-raising drives and to make a 
budget and stay within it. They were people who 
were “uplifting the masses” — not leading them. 
Discontent was well dispersed in the prosperous 
Twenties. 

The Challenge of the Racial Radicals. With the 
outbreak of the Depression, a small group of 
militant Race Men began to organize discontent 
into a “Spend Your Money Where You Can 
Work” Campaign, and this involved a new weap- 
on, the boycott. The “intellectuals” of the move- 
ment were upper-middle-class businessmen and 
newspapermen; but the “leg work” was done by 
young high-school-trained Negroes who needed 
white-collar jobs, and by a few aspiring Negro 
labor leaders and “jack-leg” preachers. They ex- 
pressed the sentiments, however, of the Negro 
masses, who loyally rallied around them. The idea 
of the boycott as a weapon persisted throughout 
the Depression and was supported by some Negro 
businessmen, a few politicians, and a group of 
militant young men and women organized into a 
Negro Labor Relations League. Inevitably, these 
activities involved sporadic violence, for the less 
disciplined hangers-on about such a movement 
often think in terms of a “squeeze play.” A con- 
venient brick tossed through a recalcitrant mer- 
chant’s window may make him decide to negoti- 
ate with the leaders of the boycott. 

The “accepted leaders” had to adjust to the 
threat of the Racial Radicals. The Chicago Urban 
League, for instance, had always been considered 
the citadel of “safe leadership” but when the 
Bronzeville masses began to picket for jobs, the 
Urban League “. . . not only gave its sanction to 
the movement, but also placed the facilities of its 
offices at the disposal of the leaders. . . . Beyond 
this whole-hearted support and encouragement, 
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however, the League took no active part in the 
campaign. Its organization was such that it could 
not co-operate directly in the use of coercive 
methods.” Yet, on October 9, 1930, a prominent 
official of the Chicago League wrote the national 
office in the following vein:’' 

“The time has come for a more aggressive at- 
titude on the part of the Negroes. We, of the 
Chicago Urban League, realize that fact, and our 
future programs will be far more aggressive than 
they have been in the past.” 

Throughout the Depression, the Urban League 
gave Its moral support to the younger radicals 
who were channelizing the discontent of Black 
Metropolis into non-violent patterns of aggressive 
action. 

Thunder on the Left. The accepted leaders not 
only had to maintain their ties with the sources 
of white economic and political power in Mid- 
west Metropolis. They also had to adjust to the 
moods of racial radicalism, and were forced to 
take cognizance of pressure from the Left. . . . 

There has been much loose talk about Negroes 
going Red. A few hundred Negroes in Midwest 
Metropolis did “join the Party,” some of them 
becoming prominent officials in the American 
Communist movement. They studied Marxism 
and became ideologically committed to the ex- 
tension of World Socialism. But the Negro masses 
who “could not hate Reds” were not Marxian So- 
cialists dreaming of a Socialist society — they were 
hungry, frustrated, angry people looking for a 
program of action. And the Reds had a plan. So 
Negroes joined the parades, attended the picnics, 
and fought bailiffs and policemen. As they did so 
they found white men marching and fighting be- 
side them. Together they carried the signs, 
BLACK AND WHITE UNITE, and demon- 
strated for more relief and better houses; but 
most of them were attracted to the Communists 

^ O. C. Cox, “The Negroes’ Use of Their Bu\mg Power 
in Chicago as a Means of Securing Employment,” un- 
published manuscript, 1932, quoted from an article in 'The 
Cnsis, Jul>, 1931, p. 126. 


primarily because the “Reds” fought for Negroes 
as Negroes. Thousands of Negro preachers and 
doctors and lawyers, as well as quiet housewives, 
gave their money and verbal support to the strug- 
gle for freeing the Scottsboro Boys and for releas- 
ing Angelo Herndon. Hundreds, too, voted for 
Foster and Ford. Browder and Ford, for what 
other party since Reconstruction days had ever 
run a Negro for vice president of the United 
States'’ And who had ever put Negroes in a posi- 
tion where they led white men as well as black.? 
Every time a black Communist appeared on the 
platform, or his picture appeared in a newspaper, 
Negroes were proud; and no stones of “atheistic 
Reds” or “alien Communists” could nullify the 
fact that here were people who accepted Negroes 
as complete equals and asked other white men to 
do so. Some of the preachers opposed the Reds 
publicly, but remarked privately, “If the Reds can 
feed the people, let ’em.” Politicians dutifully de- 
nounced them, but privately admired their spunk. 
A few Negroes sincerely hated them. 

“The Reds” won the admiration of the Negro 
masses by default. They were the only white peo- 
ple who seemed to really care what happened to 
the Negro. Yet few Negro sympathizers were 
without reservations. Some thought Communists 
were “using Negroes.” Others felt that “if they 
ever gain power they’ll be just like the other 
crackers.” Many regarded the interracial picnics 
and dances as “bait.” But Negroes are realists. 
They take “friends” and allies where they can 
find them. . . . 

The Passing of the “Safe Leader.” The old style 
“safe leader” has virtually disappeared from 
Bronzeville. Challenged on one hand by the Com- 
munists and on the other by the racial radicals, 
the “accepted leaders” have had either to accom- 
modate themselves to new techniques or give way 
to men who could do so. The major community 
institutions (exclusive of the churches) are now 
in the hands of people who know how to steal a 
little of the radical’s thunder, and “when they 
can’t lick ’em, to jine ’em.” 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Why does Albig think there is such a dangerous 
search for charismatic leadership? 

2. What does Albig say about the characteristics of 
leadership ? 

3. What evidence does Sibley present to indicate that 
there are social barriers against the advancement 
of many gifted American children? 

4. What does Sibley mean by the “vertical circulation 
in society”.? 

5. What influence does our school system have upon 
vertical circulation in society? 

6. In what ways does the lack of effective leadership 
lead to bureaucracy in business and in govern- 
ment? 

7. In what ways does bureaucracy keep effect! \e 
leadership from working into positions of trust 
and authority^ 

8. What do Dimock and Hyde give as the five gen- 


eral requirements for the relation of leadership to 
bureaucracy.? 

9. What are favorable environmental conditions to 
the production of persons likely to achieve emi- 
nence in American society? 

10. What does Blumer regard to be the chief impor- 
tance of leaders for general social movements? 

11. In what kinds of situations does Blumer say that 
agitation operates? What kind of agitators func- 
tion in each kind of situation.? 

12. What does Blumer mean by a “saint cult”? 

13. What do Drake and Cayton believe that Negro 
leadership has accomplished? 

14. Who are the “accepted” Negro leaders? How do 
they function? 

15. Who are “racial radicals”? How do they function? 

16 What do Drake and Cayton say is happening to 

the “safe leader”? 




PART VI 


Social Division 




— C H A P T E R 19 

Class and Status 


Parents are frequently ambitious for their chil- 
dren, but they etch ideals and customs on the 
minds of their offspring which tend to confine 
them to limited groups of vocations and to bind 
them for better or for worse to the social class of 
their birth. As other chapters indicate, the op- 
portunities available to the children of the various 
classes are far from similar in the United States. 
Educational opportunities are a noteworthy ex- 
ample of this. Jobs, crime and punishment, recrea- 
tion, sex life, church membership, and many 
other social areas all have class involvements. 

These evidences of a class society are with us 
even though traditional American political orators 
persistendy assure us that the United States is a 
“classless society.” Since sociologists are concerned 
with the job of describing and attempting to un- 
derstand what exists, they have ignored such ora- 
tions and have proceeded to examine the extent, 
workings, and problems of the class system in 
America and its relations to our racial caste bar- 
riers and to the major social institutions. Every 
chapter of this work touches upon some aspect of 
class stratification, but the present chapter at- 
tempts to bring together some central character- 
istics and problems of social classes. Warner and 
his associates define the class system, as they ob- 
served it, in Yankee City. The Useems and Tan- 
gent tell of the kind of stratification that is be- 
coming common in an American prairie town. 

In our society, the chief problems of class are 
those associated with interclass friction, extreme 
social mobility (both from group to group within 


a class and vertically from class to class), class- 
making and class-ngidifying tendencies, class- 
caste relationships, and disproportionate control 
of social power by the leaders of a class. 

Angell deals with the first of these problems 
and shows how interclass misunderstandings con- 
front one with “a vicious circle: differentials in 
the distribution of income and property make the 
classes unable to appreciate one another’s posi- 
tions, and this inability makes it impossible for 
them to agree on any measures that would reduce 
the differentials.” He advocates an approach to 
the whole problem by indirection rather than by 
a head-on attack. 

Whyte, in his articles, points out some of the 
characteristics of the next managerial class, both 
men and their wives, and raises questions as to 
the possible rise here of a new and eventually in- 
bred caste. Johnson, in part of an essay on caste 
and class in an American industry, indicates how 
the realistic problems of mutual class needs tend 
to break down caste distinctions. This has been 
otherwise illustrated in many instances by large 
industrial unions such as the United Automobile 
Workers. In the final selection, the report of the 
U. S. Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
on an investigation of the National Association of 
Manufacturers comes to conclusions concerning 
that body that are indicative of its powerful roles 
in American political, economic, and social life. 

Class-making and class-rigidifying tendencies 
are, of course, touched upon in several other chap- 
ters. 
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Some Characteristics of Yankee City’s Social 
Classes 

W. Lloyd Warner, Leo Srole, and Paul S. Lunt 

W. Lloyd Warner (1898- ), professor of anthropology and sociology, University of Chicago. Co- 
author of: A Blac\ Civilization (1937) ; Coloi and Human Hatiue (1941) ; with P. S Lunt, Status System 
of a Modern Community (1942); Who Shall Be Educated? (1945) ; Social System of a Modem Factory 
(1947); Measurement of Social Status (1948); with M. Meeker, and K Hells, Social Class in America 
(1949); American Life, Dream and Reality (1953). Paul Sanborn Lunt (1902- ), director, Lunt 

Research Associates. Leo Srole (1908- ), visiting professor of sociology and psychiatry, Cornell 

University Medical College. 


The ... six social strata of the community 
. . . are of importance in determining the be- 
havior of everyone in the community. The top 
level, or upper-upper class, consists of members of 
“old families” who are born to their position; their 
family genealogies show them to be products of 
several generations of upper-class living. This old 
aristocracy is the keystone in the Yankee City 
status system. Below this level are the “new 
families” or newly rich (lower-upper) who are 
busy transforming their money into acceptable 
behavior through participation with those who 
preceded them to the top level. On the step below 
them are the “pillars of society,” the successful 
men and women, who are the powerful upper- 
middle class who do things and see that things 
are done in Yankee City. These three classes, 
comprising no more than 15 per cent of the total, 
are “the big people” who are above the common 
run of men. 

Below them, but at the top of “the little peo- 
ple,” are the members of the lower-middle class, 
the small tradesmen, the skilled workers, and the 
white-collar workers who cling to the virtues of 
the “protestant ethic,” despite the fact that many 
are members of other religions. Beneath them are 
the poor and respectable workers, who hope and 
strive to do better than they are doing, but who 
worry for fear of falling into the class below 
them, the lowest in society, where the “shiftless 
Yankees” and the “ignorant immigrants” are 
found. . . . 


An upper-upper person in Yankee City be- 
longs to a class having a much larger number of 
women than men and a larger percentage of fe- 
males (over 60 per cent) than any other class in 
the community. In this respect it differs markedly 
from the lower-lower class, which has the smallest 
percentage of women, and is most like the upper- 
middle class, which also has an excess of fe- 
males. . . . 

The upper-upper class has the smallest percent- 
age of children and the largest proportion of peo- 
ple over sixty years of age. In both respects it 
stands in strongest contrast to the lower-lower 
class, containing about 11 per cent of persons un- 
der twenty-one, as against 28 per cent, and over 
39 per cent of persons sixty years of age or older, 
as against fewer than 11 per cent. The upper-up- 
per most closely resembles the lower-upper and 
upper-middle classes in numbers of old people, 
the upper-middle in percentage of children. The 
excess of older people in the upper-upper popu- 
lation is accounted for in part by the large num- 
ber of unmarried females who are the sisters 
and maiden aunts of other members of the 
group, in part by the number of “ladies” who 
have lived on in the old family houses after their 
parents’ death and after their brothers and sons 
have gone elsewhere to marry and rear their 
families. 

All members of the upper-upper class are Yan- 
kees, none belonging to any ethnic group in the 
community. The lower-upper class, which con- 


From W. Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1945, pp. 1-2, 295-296, and W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modem Community, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941, pp. 422-423, 426-428, 435, 438, 447, 449. Reprinted by permission. 
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tains less than 5 per cent with an ethnic back- 
ground,* all of them Irish whose families have 
been in America for several generations, approxi- 
mates the upper-upper class most closely in this. 
By contrast, 57 per cent of the lower-lower and 61 
per cent of the upper-lower classes belong to eth- 
nic minorities, with large concentrations of Irish, 
Poles, Russians, Greeks, French Canadians, Ital- 
ians, Jews, Armenians, and Negroes. Upper-upper 
individuals rarely associate with persons of other 
ethnic stocks. Lower-class Yankees try hard not 
to do so and sometimes join associations having 
“racial” prejudices; physically, however, they are 
continually in the company of people with tradi- 
tions which differ from their own. 

Upper-upper individuals marry later than those 
of any other class.^ Their median age at marriage 
is almost twenty-eight years (27.90), which is 
closest to that of the lower-upper class (26.60 
years) and furthest from that of the lower-lower 
class (23.20 years). . . . 

Members of the upper-upper and lower-upper 
classes give their children a different formal and 
informal education. No children of the former at- 
tended the local high school at the time of our 
census, and, as far as we could determine, but 
few had attended this institution previously. 
Moreover, only four lower-upper-class children 
were enrolled in the high school. Most of the 
children of the two upper classes are sent to pri- 
vate preparatory schools, where they not only pre- 
pare for college but also acquire the etiquette and 
attributes of their group. . . . 

The frequency with which members of a class 
are arrested and get their names on the police 
blotter IS a fair index both of the kind of author- 
ity exercised by political organization over each 
class and of the kind of behavior m each class 
which is sufficiendy disapproved by the whole 
community to warrant the more drastic sanctions 
of police action. Of the total arrests in the city, 
the upper-upper class accounts for but one half 
of 1 per cent, while the lower-lower accounts for 
65 per cent. As regards the figures within the class 
Itself, only a litde over 1 per cent have been ar- 
rested, a slightly larger percentage than the classes 

* This term refers to any ethnic background other than 
a native white American ethnic background such as is 
found in Yankee City. — Eds. 

^Cf pp 94 ff [in Warner and Lunt, The Social Life 
of a Modern Community^ for a full description of marriage 
in Yankee City. Each characteristic which is summarized 
in this general description of the six classes is fully de- 
scribed in earlier chapters of this book. 


just below it, while 11 per cent of the lower-lower 
class have had their names placed on the police 
records. Moreover, none of the upper-upper and 
lower-upper-class arrests is below twenty-one years 
of age, while 30 per cent of the lower-lower-class 
arrests are juveniles. This great disparity is not to 
be accounted for by the fact that “criminal be- 
havior” is proportionately higher among lower- 
class juveniles or that there are more ethnic mem- 
bers whose children have been imperfectly adapt- 
ed to Yankee City life. It must be understood as 
a product of the amount of protection from out- 
side interference the parents can give the mem- 
bers of their families. Our interviews together 
with police records demonstrate that the lower- 
lower adolescent boys are guilty of crimes against 
property, and that some girls are caught in sexual 
delinquencies. But these same interviews likewise 
demonstrate that boys and girls in the higher 
classes as frequendy commit the same acts but do 
not get on the police records. They are not ar- 
rested because social pressure prevents the police 
from taking action when they make threats to do 
so or forces them to overlook the behavior at their 
own volition, or, more important, because the so- 
cial controls of the class system operate in such 
a way as to hide successfully all such activities 
from the authorities. 

The security of younger members of upper-up- 
per-class families from outside interference is 
further demonstrated by the fact that all charita- 
ble associations, in which the upper classes are 
represented in large numbers, serve to subordinate 
the lower classes and interfere with their ordinary 
family life. An organization such as the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, for ex- 
ample, is ostensibly free from class bias; yet all 
of the cases with which it dealt came from below 
the two upper classes, and most of them, from 
below the three uppermost classes. In brief, the 
social power of the upper classes highly protects 
their families, while the subordinate position of 
the lower classes leaves their families more vul- 
nerable to the sanctions of the rest of the com- 
munity. . . . 

Eighty-three per cent of the upper-middle are 
Yankee by birth and tradition, being most like 
the lower-upper and least like the upper-lower 
class. This class is also most like the lower-upper 
class (next like the lower-middle) in the composi- 
tion of Its ethnic population, most of which is 
Irish, less than 1 per cent of the class membership 
being from any other ethnic group. About 6 per 
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cent of the Irish, 3 per cent of the Jews, 2 per cent 
of the Greeks, 1 per cent of the Armenians, and 
less than 1 per cent of all other ethnic groups in 
Yankee City belong to the upper-middle class. It 
contains no Russians, Poles, or Negroes. The total 
membership of the upper-middle class comprises 
10 per cent of the total population of the city. . . . 

This class accounts for but 2 per cent of all the 
arrests in Yankee City. Its members are socially 
powerful enough to prevent their arrests for many 
crimes such as drunkenness which would ordi- 
narily cause arrest in the lower classes. Less than 
1 per cent of the members of the class have been 
arrested. In this respect they are exactly the same 
as the lower-upper class. . . . 

All the Negroes, about nine tenths of the Poles, 
seven tenths of the Russians, more than half of 
the Greeks, slighdy less than one half of the 
French Canadians, and Italians are in the lower- 
lower class. But only one third of the Armenians, 
one tenth of the Irish, and one fourteenth of the 
Jews are in this class. . . , 

The police arrest the members of the lower- 
lower class more frequendy than any others in the 
community. ... By way of comparison, about 
one out of every three people in the lower-lower 
class, three out of a hundred in the upper-lower 
class, one out of a hundred in the upper-upper 
and lower-middle classes, and still less in the 
lower-upper and upper-middle classes have been 
arrested. About one fourth of those arrested in the 
lower-lower class are below eighteen years of age, 
and about 33 per cent are below twenty-one. The 
lower-lower class has not sufficient power to pro- 
tect Its young from the police. . . . 


The future of American ethnic groups seems 
to be limited; it is likely that they will be quickly 
absorbed. When this happens one of the great 
epochs of American history will have ended and 
another, that of race, will begin. 

Paradoxically, the force of American equalitari- 
anism, which attempts to make all men American 
and alike, and the force of our class order, which 
creates differences among ethnic peoples, have 
combined to dissolve our ethnic groups. Until 
now these same forces have not been successful in 
solving the problem of race. The Negro and other 
dark-skinned groups are still ranked as color 
castes. 

How we will solve the problem of race in the 
future is problematical. The major areas of the 
earth, including the United States, are now close- 
ly interconnected into an interdependent totality. 
The effects of important racial and social move- 
ments in Europe, Asia, and South America are 
felt in the United States; our color-caste structure 
is an ever-present reality in the thoughts of the 
leaders of China, India, and Latin America, The 
dark-skinned races’ struggle with the dominant 
whites for social equality is rapidly being organ- 
ized on an international basis. To calculate the 
future we must interpret what happens in the 
United States in this larger setting. Whether we 
try forcibly to subordinate dark-skinned people, 
and thereby face certain failure, or use democratic 
methods, and thereby increase our chances of suc- 
cess, may depend more upon how this decision is 
made in the rest of the world than upon what 
happens in this country. 


Stratification in a Prairie Town 

John Useem, Pierre Tangent, and Ruth Useem 

John Useem (1911- ), professor of sociology and anthropology, Michigan State College. Ruth Hill 

Useem (1915- ), sociologist. Pierre Tangent (1913- ), associate minister, Calvary Baptist Church, 

Washington, D. C. 


While social stratification is characteristic of all 
societies, its form and meaning in any particular 
society vary with prevailing values and operative 
social forces.^ Evidence accumulates that a type of 

^ See Max Weber, Wirtschaft and GeselUchaft, 631-640, 
1922; P. A. Sorokin, Social Mobility, 12-17, New York, 


Stratification new to the towns and rural areas of 


1927, Talcott Parsons, “An Analytical Approach to the 
Theory of Social Stratification,” Ameucan Journal of 
Sociology, 45 (1940)* 841-862, and Ralph Linton, The 
Study of Man, New York D. Appleton-Ccntury Co , 1936, 
pp. 113-131. 


From “Stratification in a Prairie Town,” Amencan Sociological Review, 7 (1942): 331-342, pp. 331-332 quoted. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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the country is rapidly taking place.“ Heretofore 
social positions were contingent upon individual 
achievements and opportunities for climbing the 
social ladder were thought to be open to everyone; 
recent years have witnessed a curtailment of social 
circulation and a division of society into fixed so- 
cial classes in many of the communities of the 
prairie states. 

The earlier traditions of the Great Plains were 
those common to the recent frontier culture; 
much neighborliness, informality in social interac- 
tion, indifference to ancestors, evaluation of per- 
sons in terms of their immediate roles in the so- 
cial order. Although there were differences with 
regard to the means of attaining desired ends, the 
ends themselves were never questioned: the fam- 
ily was patriarchal; the church, fundamentalistic; 
the school, an unlimited good; and belief in Jef- 
fersonian democracy, axiomatic. The only requi- 
sites for social acceptability were adherence to es- 
tablished institutions and conformance to the 
mores. Advancement in status was achieved by 
work, “good horse sense,” and ownership of land. 
Public assistance for an able-bodied person was 
regarded as an absurdity because little wealth was 
required to become an entrepreneur and any man 
could secure a freehold. Social life was leisurely, 


^See Roy H. Holmes, Rural Sociology, 73-75, New 
York, 1932; T. Lynn Smith, “Trends in Community Or- 
ganization and Life,” Amencan Sociological Review, 1 
(1940): 325-344, Paul H, Landis, Rwal Life in Process, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940, p. 285, Grace Browning, 
Rural Public Weljaie, 333, Chicago, 1941, Edgar 
Schmiedeler, “Will History Repeat in Rural America^” 
Rural Sociology, 6 (1941). 291—299; Carl C. Ta\lor, 
“Rural Life,” American Jownal of Sociology, 47 (1942): 
841-853. 


being a combination of frontier and old-world 
rural patterns.® 

The past two decades have witnessed profound 
upheavals in the Great Plains: drought, heavy 
mortgages, tax delinquencies, farm foreclosures, 
business failures, and exodus of populations.^ 
There is an increasing tendency for towns to be 
composed of a smaller entrepreneur class and a 
larger submerged group composed of ex-farmers, 
unemployed farm and town workers and stranded 
Itinerants. While doctors, school teachers, crafts- 
men, and retired farmers still live in towns, they 
are proportionately fewer in number and less sig- 
nificant in community life. The impact of these 
changes has led to the development of communi- 
ties sharply divided into distinct strata.'"^ The pres- 
ent generation has experienced a shift in the sys- 
tem of assigning status from evaluating an indi- 
vidual according to personal achievements to 
ranking by family aflSliation. Climbing the ladder 
has practically ceased. Today it requires capital 
beyond the means of the lower class to secure a 
commercial farm or to open a business enterprise 
with any promise of success. Nearly every major 
area of interaction has been affected because social 
relations in prairie towns continue to be face-to- 
face and social institutions are shared by the total 
population. 

® See, tor example, Everett N Dick, The Sod-house 
Frontiei , New York D Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 

^The Northern Gieai Plains, National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, Washington, D C, 1940, R. S Kifer and 
H. L Stewart, “Farming Hazards in the Drought Area,” 
W.P.A. Research Monograph VI, Washington, D C., 1938, 
and .Allen D Edwards, “The Sociologv of Drought,” 
Rwal Sociology, 4 (1939) 190-202. 

® Sec J. M Gillette, “Socio-economic Submergence in 
a Plains State,” Rural Sociology, 5 (1940): 57-68. 


Misunderstandings between Classes 

Robert Cooley Angell 

Robert Cooley Angell (1899- ), professor of sociology, University of Michigan. Principal works: The 

Campus (1928), A Study in Undergraduate Adjustment (1930); with C. H Cooley and L J. Carr, In- 
ti oductory Sociology (1933); The Family Encounters the Dept ession (1936); The Integiation of Ameri- 
can Society (1941); The Moral Integration of Amencan Cities (1951). 

The lessening of the misunderstandings be- circle: differentials in the distribution of income 
tween classes is an extraordinarily difficult task. and property make the classes unable to appreci- 
One is confronted with the operation of a vicious ate one another’s positions, and this inability 

By permission from The Integiation of Amencan Society A Study of Gioups and Institutions, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1941, pp 218-220. Cop> righted 1941 by McGraw-Hill Book Co,, Inc. 
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makes it impossible for them to agree on any 
measures that would reduce the differentials. It is 
easy to say, “Drastically reduce the income differ- 
ences by legislation, and understanding will in- 
crease.” The point is that you cannot do this 
without destroying our democracy. The attempt 
would either bring about a capitalist fascism or a 
working-class dictatorship. In this situation it ap- 
pears that the only hope lies in approaching the 
problem by indirection. 

Whatever increases the intimacy of association 
of different social classes encourages the under- 
standing that is requisite as a basis for realizing 
our common values. The decentralization of our 
great industries so as to throw population back 
into smaller, more “natural” communities would 
certainly have this effect. There has been a hope 
among garden city enthusiasts and regional plan- 
ners that increasing use of electrical power in fac- 
tories would make such decentralization possible.^ 
Perhaps the establishment of a compulsory labor 
service for young men and women of eighteen or 
nineteen, a service performed m camps where 
members of the different social classes would live 
together for a few months, would produce, even 
among city dwellers, the intimacy requisite for 
full understanding. Sometimes college life gives a 
similar opportunity, though usually not, because 
the students from different social strata tend to 
keep to themselves on the campus. Those who 
have worked within the consumers’ cooperative 
movement can testify that it also frequently af- 
fords the occasion for close acquaintance across 
class lines. All such developments, however, run 
counter to the main current of our life, that of 
diversification and stratification, and no one 
should expect them to have any marked effect in 
the near future. 

A more immediate possibility is the reduction 
of friction and conflict without increased intimacy 
among classes, by securing more likeness of judg- 
ment with respect to the degree to which our 
common values are being realized under modern 
conditions. Children might perhaps receive in- 
struction in school concerning contemporary so- 
cial conditions and their compatibility with 
American values, although the effectiveness of 
this is likely to be weakened by after-school con- 
tacts which introduce divergent biases. Any thor- 
ough interchange of experience and views across 

^For a careful examination of this whole question, see 
Lewis Mumford, The Cultwe of Cities, New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co , 1938. 


class lines would tend toward similarity of per- 
ception and interpretation. One of the great bene- 
fits of collective bargaining is that, through it, 
employers and employees have the opportunity to 
become well acquainted over the conference table. 
And many charitable organizations are finding 
that a gratifying insight develops when well-to-do 
contributors and volunteer workers are brought 
into close contact with the underprivileged. 

But in a society m which most needs can be 
satisfied with money, one cannot ignore the im- 
portance of lessening disparities of property and 
income as a means to similarity of interpretive 
position. We have indicated that such lessening 
cannot be achieved abruptly without running the 
danger of killing our democracy. Perhaps we can 
accomplish it gradually and alongside the cultiva- 
tion of class understanding through other chan- 
nels. Indeed something must be done in this di- 
rection if the cooperation of the working classes 
is to be secured. They will interpret the interest 
exhibited by the well-to-do classes in their prob- 
lems as a pseudo interest and a sham unless posi- 
tive meliorative efforts come out of it. But once a 
start is made the gains should be cumulative. A 
reduction in property and income differentials 
should breed more understanding and more un- 
derstanding should bring into the area of discus- 
sion programs aiming at further reduction. Then 
members of different classes could argue intelli- 
gently and constructively over policies. No one 
expects that they would easily agree upon particu- 
lar solutions, but they could at least canvass al- 
ternatives with mutual respect. 

One must have no illusions that this will be 
easy to bring about. The line of least resistance 
would be to ignore the whole problem. In a coun- 
try where the standards are as materialistic as in 
the United States, many will continue to regard 
improvement in technology as the mam line of 
progress. They will not realize that such improve- 
ment does nothing to strengthen the foundations 
of our society. But we cannot leave them in ig- 
norance. They must be brought to see that only 
increased common orientation can lead us to more 
societal integration. Though it is foolish to make 
predictions of imminent decline and fall, it is 
significant that more and more social scientists 
realize the danger. We are faced with the neces- 
sity of taking positive and vigorous action. The 
supreme test of democracy will be the promptness 
and the intelligence with which we meet this 
challenge. 
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Management Man: Permanent Transient 

William H. Whyte, Jr. 

William H. Whvte, Jr., assistant managing editor, Fortune magazine. Author of Is Anybody Listening? 
(1952). 


For a quick twinge of superiority there is noth- 
ing quite like driving past one of the new Lev- 
ittown-like suburbs. To visitors from older com- 
munities, the sight of rank after rank of little 
boxes stretching off to infinity, one hardly dis- 
guishable from the other, is weird, and if they 
drive along the streets at dusk, when the litde 
blue lights of the television sets begin to shine out 
of the picture windows, they can speculate that if 
they were to blink their eyes in proper rhythm 
the scene flashing by would freeze into one mo- 
tionless picture. Appalling I If this is progress, 
God help us . . . 1984. But, onlookers are also 
likely to conclude, one must be sympathetic too; 
after all, it is a step up in life for the people who 
live there, and one should not begrudge them 
the opiate of TV; here, obviously, is a group of 
anonymous beings submerged in a system they 
do not understand 

The onlooker had better wipe the sympathy off 
his face. Underneath the television aerials lies a 
revolution. What he has seen is not the home of 
little cogs and drones. What he has seen is the 
dormitory of the next managerial class. 

The most important single group in these com- 
munities is what has been variously called busi- 
ness bureaucrats, industrial civil servants, techni- 
cians of society — the junior executives, research 
workers, young corporation lawyers, engineers, 
salesmen. The bond they share is that they are 
(1) between twenty-five and thirty -five, (2) or- 
ganization men, (3) and all on the move. It is 
significant enough that there are now so many 
of them that whole towns have to be built to hold 
them; more significant, it is these unostentatious, 
salaried nomads who will be running our business 
society twenty years from now. 

Many future managers, of course, do not live 
in such places; and many work for companies 
that don’t require them to move. Nevertheless, it 
may be the new suburban communities that pro- 


vide the sharpest picture of tomorrow’s manage- 
ment. Not only are managerial transients concen- 
trated here, they are concentrated almost totally 
free of the pressures of older traditions and older 
people that would affect them elsew^here. In such 
propinquity, they bring out in each other — per- 
haps at times caricature — tendencies latent else- 
where, and one sees in bold relief what might be 
almost invisible in more conventional environ- 
ments. To an older eye, perhaps the picture is ab- 
normal, but what may be abnormal today is very 
likely to be normal tomorrow. 

For some months Fortune has been making an 
intensive study of four of the new suburbs. As 
we will report . . . there is a remarkable simi- 
larity, in attitudes toward politics, education, eco- 
nomics, sex, religion, from suburb to suburb. Al- 
most a new way of life is in the making in these 
communities, and it is not a synthetic way of life 
“sold” by mass producers of suburbs; it is the ex- 
pression of the younger people’s needs and wants. 

Before looking under the TV aerials, however, 
there are some immediate questions to take up: 
How has this new mobility been brought to pass.^ 
Is It likely to decline or increase.? Does it signal 
the rise of a new and eventually inbred caste.? To 
attempt a definitive answer to any of these would 
be presumptuous. But on one thing at least the 
evidence is clear: America’s social structure is go- 
ing through a shake-up the full effects of which 
are yet to be felt. 

Thirty years ago the notion that the U. S. had 
a fairly fluid society would not have been particu- 
larly controversial — “classless” America, indeed, 
was almost a universal cliche. Today, however, 
the dominant school of thought on American so- 
ciety maintains that the country’s pride in “class- 
lessness” and in the idea that a good man can al- 
ways rise is illusion. After two centuries, some so- 
cial students hold, the American system is finally 
shaking down into a fixed, stable hierarchy. 


From “The Transients,” Fojtiine (May 1953), 112-117, 221-222, 224, 226, pp 113-115, 116-117, 226 quoted. Re- 
printed from the May 1953 issue of FORTUNE Magazine by Special Permission of the Editors; Copyright Time Inc. 
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As interpreted in terms of the six ranks of an- 
thropologist Lloyd Warner/ American society is 
a traditional community in which the Hill, local 
business ties, and interlocking family relation- 
ships firmly fix the individual’s position, from 
which he can move upward (from the Elks, say, 
to the Rotary) only by sanction of the next-upper 
group. Furthermore, other studies indicate, what 
with the unionization of labor and the profes- 
sionalization of management, the way up the 
ladder is growing tougher. The solution, it has 
been argued, lies not in the individual’s cherish- 
ing illusions that he’s going to go up but in ad- 
justing to the realities of his home environment. 

We do not agree. Such studies have done a 
service in sensitizing Americans to class and 
status factors they like to pretend don’t exist. 
Their very emphasis on what is static, however, 
has obscured what is dynamic. What about the 
people who leave home^’ 

It is the thesis of this article that the man who 
leaves home is not the exception in American so- 
ciety, but the key to it. Almost by definition, the 
management man is a man who left home, and 
like the man who went from the Midwest to Har- 
vard, kept on going. There have always been, of 
course, people who left home, but the number of 
them has increased — and so vastly that those who 
stay put are as affected by the emigration as those 
who leave. 

The growing importance of the transients has 
been obscured by a sort of economic time lag; or- 
ganization people don’t make the big money, and 
they are making less real income than they did 
ten years ago. But though it may be the automo- 
bile dealer and the owner of the local bottling 
franchise who drive the Cadillacs, it is the or- 
ganization man who now makes the decisions 
that most affect the lives of others. “Those fat 
cats around here are falling all over themselves 
entertaining Charlie,” says the wife of a plant 
engineer. “They could buy and sell us twice over, 
but he’s going to decide the location of the new 
chemical plant.” The story has endless variations; 
from the man in the investment division of an in- 
surance company whose brief may decide a whole 
industry’s future to the new-product engineer. Or- 
ganization Man is becoming dominant. 

Even if part of the American Dream is still 

^ Whose “upper upper,” “lower upper,” etc , classifica- 
tion of Newburyport, Massachusetts, was handled so 
roughly by ex-Newburyporter John P Marquand in Point 
of No Return. 


true, one big chunk of it is dead, finished, kaput. 
For the future will be determined not by the in- 
dependent entrepreneur or the “rugged individu- 
alist” whom our folklore so venerates; the future 
will be determined by Organization Man. It is 
not occasion for cheer; but neither is it occasion 
for pessimism. It is, however, occasion for reflec- 
tion. Wherever it is we are going, we are going 
there very, very fast. 

After the war, one thing looked sure. Ameri- 
cans had had their bellyful of moving; now, ev- 
erybody agreed, they were going to settle down 
and stop this damned traipsing around. Here is 
the way things worked out: 

Amej leans a^e moving more than ever before' 
Never have long-distance movers had it so good; 
according to figures provided by the five leading 
firms, moving is now at a rate even higher than 
in wartime. And compared with prewar, the five 
firms are all moving at least three times as many 
families, and one is moving ten times as many. 
Furthermore, not only are more families moving, 
those who move move more frequently; one out 
of every seven of its customers, Allied Van Lines 
reports, will within a year pick up stakes and 
move again to a new state, and seven out of ten 
will be “repeaters” within the next five years. 

This is not just a matter of moving from one 
part of town to another, in 1951, 7 per cent of all 
male adults moved away from their county, and 
of these roughly half moved out of the state en- 
tirely. Concentrate on the twenty-five to thirty- 
five-year-old group and the figure goes up sharp- 
ly; in 1951 roughly 12 per cent of men twenty- 
five to thirty-five years old moved outside of their 
county, and 6 per cent moved to a new state. 

The more education, the moie mobility' If a 
man goes to college now, the chances are almost 
even that he won’t work in his home state. Recent 
census figures and Time's study. They Went to 
College, indicate that the educational level is high- 
er among migrants than among non-migrants, 
and the higher the educational level, the more in- 
tensive the migration. In the twenty-five to thirty- 
five-year-old group, to extrapolate from census 
figures, about sixteen out of every hundred men 
who have only a high-school education have been 
interstate migrants, vs. 29 per cent of those who 
have had at least one year of college. Of men 
who complete college, 46 per cent move. Of those 
who worked their way through in a college outside 
their home state, about 70 per cent don’t go back. 
And for all college men, incidentally, the higher 
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the grades, the more likely they are to go to work 
elsewhere than in their home states. 

Oi ganization people move the most: To judge 
from studies by direct-mail experts of Time, Life, 
Fortune, and McGraw-Hill, the greatest amount 
of address changing occurs among managerial 
people. Similarly, records of long-distance movers 
show that the greatest single group among their 
customers, upwards of 40 per cent, consists of cor- 
poration people being transferred from one post 
to another (with the employer usually footing the 
bill). If to this group are added government, 
Army, and Navy people, and men joining new 
companies, over 70 per cent of all moves are ac- 
counted for by members of large institutions. 

The impact of this transiency on U. S. society 
IS incalculable. The small town, for example, has 
long exported some of its youth; but what was 
once a stream has become a flood. It is no longer 
a case of the special boy who had to get out of 
town to cross the tracks or find an outiet for his 
energies; now as many as three-quarters of the 
town’s young college men may be in the same 
position. Where are they to go after college ^ Back 
home ? Lawyers and doctors can, and the majority 
do; they are in the happy position of being able 
to go home, to keep professionally alert, and to 
make a good bit of money at the same time. But 
for the others, opportunity seems to be elsewhere 
— not just for the delivery boy who became an 
Air Force lieutenant, but for the young man on 
the Hill who’s gone off to join du Pont. 

In terms of status it is difficult to say whether 
the migrants have gone up or down. But they 
have moved more than geographically; what is 
taking place is a horizontal movement in which 
the transients have come together in a new kind 
of group that fits none of the old social catego- 
ries. ... As sociologist Max Weber long ago 
noted, before the turn of the century the trend to 
a “bureaucratic” organization of society was al- 
ready in high motion. Since then the trend has 
been steadily accentuated, until today most college 
men almost automatically see their future in terms 
of the salaried life of an organization. 

The reasons are obvious enough. While there 
is an undue assumption by many young men that 
entrepreneurship equals insecurity, if the young 
man has no independent income or capital what is 
he to do? The big organization wants him; wants 
more of him, m fact, than are available. Its re- 
cruiters go to him before he graduates from col- 
lege, and they promise good starting salaries (cur- 


rently: $275 to $335 a month), good extra train- 
ing, and a secure future. To join up seems not 
only the line of least resistance but the logical 
course as well. 

Clearly, the big organization is now the prime 
vehicle for a career, and in more institutions than 
the corporations. At their present size, the armed 
forces, a great institutional career in themselves, 
are in effect a great training ground for indoctri- 
nating each new age group in the organization 
way. So are the government bureaus. Even in the 
professions the emphasis has switched to the or- 
ganization; of the professional men who gradu- 
ated in the last decade, only about one in five is 
working for himself; the bulk are to be found in 
group clinics, law factories, AEC labs, corporation 
staff departments, and the like. Academic life has 
been similarly affected; what with the growth 
of foundations and huge government research 
grants, academics now find it’s easier to obtain 
$200,000 for a group project than a few thousand 
for somebody doing something all by himself — 
if the businessman were to eavesdrop on some of 
the grant-raising shoptalk of the academics he 
wouldn’t throw the term “ivory tower” around 
so loosely. 

In the wake of this shift to the big organization 
is the moving van. Certainly the recruit does not 
join up because he wants to move a lot, and it is 
often in spite of it. But moving, he knows, has 
become part of the bargain, and unsettling as 
transfer might be, even more unsetding are the 
implications of not being asked to transfer. “We 
never plan to transfer,” as one company president 
explains, a bit dryly, “and we never make a man 
move. Of course, he kills his career if he doesn’t. 
But we never mahje him do it.” The fact is well 
understood; it is with a smile that the recruit 
moves — and keeps on moving, year after year; 
until, perhaps, that distant day when he is sum- 
moned back to Rome. 

It is not just more moves per man. Even com- 
panies reporting no increase in the number of 
times each individual moves report an increase 
in the sheer number of men being moved. G.E. 
has compared a cross section of its forty-five-year- 
old executives with one of its thirty-five-y ear-olds; 
in the ten years after they were twenty-five, 42 
per cent of the older group had moved at least 
once; during the same age period, 58 per cent of 
the younger had moved. 

Corporations never planned it quite that way. 
Decentralization and expansion, rather than delib- 
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erate personnel policy, have determined the pat- 
tern. Companies have systematized it, to be sure; 
moves are settling into more of a rhythm, almost 
invariably they are sweetened with a raise, and 
in some companies, sweetened by special depart- 
ments that handle all the housekeeping fuss of the 
trip. By and large, however, the question of the 
mans personal development — however empha- 
sized when the boss breaks the news to him — has 
been secondary to the day-to-day necessity of fill- 
ing vacancies out in the empire. 

That is, up until now. Periodic transfer, some 
companies are coming to believe, is a positive good 
in itself; and even where no immediate functional 
reason exists, it might often be important to move 
the man anyway. What better way, they ask, to 
produce the well-rounded executive? 

Instead of leaving transfer to be determined 
haphazardly by different departments, some com- 
panies, like G.E., have made such decisions part 
of a systematic managerial program. By thus mak- 
ing a man’s “permanent” assignment (i.e., one 
lasting at least three years) part of a deliberate 
rotation policy, the man is given “more choices 
in life to make,” and the company, as a result, is 
given a pool of seasoned talent. Other companies 
agree; by deliberately exposing a man to a succes- 
sion of environments, they best obtain that neces- 
sity of the large organization — the man who can 
fit in anywhere. “The training,” as an I.B.M. ex- 
ecutive succinctly puts it, “makes our men inter- 
changeable. . . 


What has already happened to the salaried tran- 
sient suggests that if mobility continues to increase 
it may produce a rootlessness that can have far- 
reaching consequences. What, in the years to 
come, will be the effect on the younger members 
of management, on their children — and on the 
organizations some will one day head — of a way 
of life so much more nomadic than that of their 
elders? The development of new values in the 
transients’ suburban villages indicates that the ef- 
fect will be profound. . . . The young organiza- 
tion people in many ways have made a surpris- 
ingly good adjustment to their transiency, yet, 
under the congenial surface, there boil some ten- 
sions which hint that more changes are yet to 
come. 

How much to the good, or bad, this change will 
be is a question we must defer. There is no virtue, 
certainly, in change per se; whether or not it is 
to be for the good depends on what the change is 
to. But for the moment at least, there is one hope- 
ful conclusion we can dravv. If the sheer fact of 
change is true, the picture of a society gradually 
stratifying is wrong. Those are mistaken who 
hold that the routes of mobility are being closed; 
that we are finally shaking down into a stable 
system; that we are, at last, on a plateau. Quite 
the opposite; the evidence indicates that our so- 
ciety has never been more dynamic — and the best 
thing about our system, perhaps, is that there isn’t 
too much of it. Not just yet, anyway. 


Management Man’s Wife 

William H. Whyte, Jr.* 


There is a person, it would appear, to whom the 
modern corporation is beginning to pay a good bit 
of attention. Over the last few decades, as is now 
so frequently observed, the corporation has been 
evolving a social community able to provide its 
members with more and more of their basic social 
wants. Yet, the corporation now concedes, one of 
the principal members of its community remains 
officially almost unnoticed; to wit, the Wife, For 


the good of the corporation, many executives be- 
lieve, it IS time the matter was remedied. “We 
control a man’s environment in business and we 
lose it entirely when he crosses the threshold of his 
home,” one executive says mournfully. “Manage- 
ment, therefore, has a challenge and an obligation 
to deliberately plan and create a favorable, con- 
structive attitude on the part of the wife that will 
liberate her husband’s total energies for the job.” 


* See identifying note on page 353. 

From “The Wives of Management,” fortune (October 1951), 86-88, 204, 206-208, 210, 213, pp. 86-88, 213 quoted. 
Reprinted from the October 1951 issue of FORTUNE Magazine by Special Permission of the Editors; Copyright Time 

Inc. 
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Others, though they might not put it quite so 
baldly, agree that the step is logical. 

Just how to do this ... is a problem that has 
many a management understandably baffled. On 
one very basic matter, however, management is 
not in the slightest baffled. It knows exactly what 
kind of wife it wants. With a remarkable uni- 
formity of phrasing, corporation officials all over 
the country sketch the ideal. In her simplest terms, 
she is a wife who is: (1) highly adaptable, (2) 
highly gregarious, (3) realizes her husband be- 
longs to the corporation. 

Are the corporation specifications presumptu- 
ous? It would appear not. For the significant fact 
is not that corporations are trying to get this kind 
of wife. The significant fact is that her kind is 
precisely what our schools and colleges — and U. S. 
society in general — seem to be giving the corpora- 
tion. 

Let us define terms: we are discussing the wives 
of the coming generation of management, whose 
husbands are between twenty-five and forty, and 
in junior or middle management or with logical 
aspirations of getting there. There is, of course, 
no sharp dividing line between age groups, but 
among older executives there is a strong feeling 
that this younger generation of wives is the most 
cooperative the corporation has ever enlisted. 
“Somehow,” says one executive, “they seem to 
give us so much less trouble than the older ones.” 
“Either the girls are better or the men are marry- 
ing better,” says another. “But whatever it is with 
these people, they get along” 

Perhaps it is merely that this generation of 
wives has not yet grown older and more cantan- 
kerous. Perhaps. But there is evidence that this 
group-mindedness is the result of a shift in values 
more profound than one might suppose. The 
change is by no means peculiar to the corporation 
wife, but by the nature of her job she may be the 
outstanding manifestation of it. And a preview, 
perhaps, of what is to come. 

First, how do the wives conceive their own 
role.? Critical literature has been answering the 
question rather forcefully, with the result that 
many Americans (and practically all Europeans) 
assume that the wife of the American businessman 
is not only the power behind the scenes but wants 
to become more so. The picture needs considerable 
revision. For the striking thing that emerges from 
wives comments is the negativeness of the role 
they sketch. As they explain it, the good wife is 
good by not doing things — by not complaining 


when her husband works late; by not fussing 
when a transfer is coming up; by not engaging in 
any controversial activity. Moreover, they agree 
heartily that a good wife can’t help a husband as 
much as a bad wife can hurt one. And the bad 
wife, clearly, is one who obtrudes too much — 
whether as a “meddler,” a “climber,” a “fixer,” 
or, simply, someone who “pushes” her man 
around. 

This conservatism is fairly recent. Slick-maga- 
zine fiction, that excellent index of accepted val- 
ues, documents the shift. As late as the mid-thir- 
ties, a plot analysis indicates, stories were full of 
“dumb” smart girls, manipulating their amiable 
but often oafish husbands to business success. No 
longer. In affairs of commerce today’s heroines are 
lovable nitwits, while the husbands, with tousled 
hair and lopsided grin, definitely run the show. It 
is still, in short, a man’s world. 

So, at least, it is to the executive wife. Resolutely 
anti-feminist, she conceives her role to be that of 
a “stabilizer” — the keeper of the retreat, the one 
who rests and rejuvenates the man for the next 
day’s battle. “A man gets so frustrated at the office 
— it’s such a rat race — he should be able to come 
home to calmness”. . .“You make it so he can 
relax”. . .“I try to see that there aren’t any prob- 
lems left around the house.” 

This stabilizing calls for more than good 
homemaking and training the kids not to bother 
Daddy before dinner. Above all, wives emphasize, 
they have to be good listeners. They describe the 
job somewhat wryly — they must be “sounding 
boards,” “refueling stations,” “wailing walls” — 
but they speak without resentment. Nurturing the 
male ego, they seem to feel, is not only a pretty 
good fulfillment of their own ego but a form of 
therapy made increasingly necessary by the corpo- 
ration way of life. Management psychologists 
couldn’t agree more. “Most top executives are very 
lonely people,” as one puts it. “The greatest thing 
a man’s wife can do is to let him unburden the 
worries he can’t confess to in the office.” 

In addition to listening, she can do some judi- 
cious talking. If she is careful about it, she can be 
a valuable publicity agent for the husband. “In a 
subtle way,” says one executive, “they put in a 
plug for the husband, they tell things he wouldn’t 
dare tell for fear of seeming immodest.” In similar 
fashion they can humanize him if he’s a boss. 
“About the time I get fed up with the bastard,” 
says a junior executive, “here I am going over to 
dinner at his house. And she’s so nice — she jokes 
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about him, kids him to his face — I figure he can’t 
be so bad after all.” 

Good, low-key “stabilizing,” then, the wife sees 
as her main task. There is another aspect to her 
role, however, and it is a good bit less passive. For 
the good corporation wife must also be a social 
operator — and when husbands and wives sketch 
out the personal characteristics of the ideal wife 
it is the equipment for this role that comes first 
to their minds. What they ask for, more than 
any other quality, is gregariousness — or a reason- 
able facsimile. Here are some of the ways in 
which they spell it out. 

Executive: She should do enough reading to be a good 
conversationalist . . . Even if she doesn’t like opera 
she should know something about it, so if the con- 
versation goes that way she can hold her own. She 
has to be able to go with you if you’re going to make 
a speech or get an award, and not be ill at ease. 
Executive: The hallmark of the good wife is the 
ability to put people at their ease. 

Wife: The most important thing for an executive’s 
wife is to know everybody’s name and something 
about their family so you can talk to them — also, 
you’ve got to be able to put people at their ease. 
Executive: Keeping herself so she is comfortable with 
people on the boss’s level is important. I don’t think 
reading and music and that kind of stuff are vital. 
Executive: The kind you want is the kind that can 
have people drop in any time and make a good show 
of it even if the baby’s diapers are lying around. 

Wi]e: It’s a very worth-while bunch we have here. 
Edith Sampson down on Follansbee Road is sort of 
the intellectual type, but most of the gang are real 
people. 

For the corporation wife, in short, being “socia- 
ble” is as important as stabilizing. Like the Army 
wife (an analogy she detests), she must be a high- 
ly adaptable “mixer.” In fact, she needs to be even 
more adaptable than the Army wife, for the social 
conditions she meets are more varied. One year 
she may be a member of a company community, 
another year a branch manager’s wife, expected 
to integrate with the local community — or, in 
some cases, to become a civic leader; and fre- 
quently, as the wife of the company represent- 
ative, to provide a way station on the route of 
touring company brass. 

As a rule, she is inextricably bound up in the 
corporation “family,” often so much so that her 
entire behavior — including what and where she 
drinks — is subtly conditioned by the corporation. 
“It makes me laugh,” says one wife in an eastern 


city dominated by one corporation. “If we were 
the kind to follow the Pattern, I’ll tell you just 
what we would do. First, in a couple of years, 
we’d move out of Ferncrest Village (it’s really 
pretty tacky there, you know). We wouldn’t go 
straight to Eastmere Hills — that would look 
pushy at this stage of the game; we’d go to the 
hilly section off Scrubbs Mill Pike. About that 
time, we’d change from Christ Church to St. Ed- 
wards, and we’d start going to the Fortnightlies — 
It would be a different group entirely. Then, about 
ten years later, we’d finally build in Eastmere 
Hills.” It just makes her laugh, she says, because 
that would be the signal to everybody that she had 
become a wife of the top-brass bracket. Which 
she probably will. 

Few wives are as articulate as that on the social 
role, but intuitively they are generally superb at 
It; their antennae are sensitive, and the rules of 
the game they know by heart. Second nature to 
the seasoned wife, for example, are the following: 

Don't tal}{ shop gossip with the Girls, particu- 
laily those tv ho have husbands in the same depart- 
ment. 

Don't invite superiors in rank: let them ma\e 
the first bid. 

Don't turn up at the office unless you absolutely 
have to. 

Don't get too chummy with the wives of asso- 
ciates your husband might soon pass on the way 
up. 

Don't he disagreeable to any company people 
you meet. You nevei \now. . . . 

Be attractive. There is a stiong con elation be- 
tween executive success and the wife's appear- 
ance. . . . 

Be a phone pal of your husband's secretary. 
Never — repeat, never — get tight at a company 
party {it may go down in a dossier). 

One rule transcends all others: Don't be too 
good. Keeping up with the Joneses is still impor- 
tant; but where in pushier and more primitive 
times it implied going substantially ahead of the 
Joneses, today keeping up means just that: keep- 
ing up. One can move ahead, yes — ^but slighdy, 
and the timing must be exquisite. “We will have 
a grand piano” says one wife, “when we are ready 
for it” — which is quite different from “when we 
can afford it.” Whatever the move, it must never 
be openly invidious. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that the Buick is such a preferred car; it envelops 
the whole executive spectrum and the jump from 
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a Special to a Super, and from a Super to a Road- 
master, can be handled with tact.^ 

Neither must one be too outstanding in more 
personal ways. The good corporation wife does 
not make her friends uncomfortable by clothes 
too blatandy chic, references to illustrious forbears, 
or excessive good breeding. And intellectual pre- 
tensions she avoids like the plague. It is interesting 
to watch one wife rearrange her magazine basket 
as she primps for callers; almost automatically, she 
shuffles her Ha^'pers and Atlantic Monthly be- 
neath the pile. The Girls might not understand. 

Are these rules of the game merely the old fact 
of conformity.? In part, yes. But something new 
has been added. What was once a fact has now be- 
come a philosophy. Where people used to like to 
talk, at least, of “individualism,” today’s young 
couple are without hypocrisy on the matter; not 
only do they concede their group-mindedness, 
they are outspokenly in favor of it. They blend 
with the group not because they fear to do other- 
wise, but because they approve of it. 

And in this, they can correctly point out, they 
are no more than in tune with currents in Ameri- 
can thought and pedagogy; from the “group inte- 
gration” of the progressive schools to the growing 
emphasis in the universities on group dynamics, 
human relations, and industrial psychology, the 
young couple have impressive material at hand 
with which to rationalize group living as the key 
to the pursuit of happiness. 

Even the fiction they read has picked up the 
moral. To return to magazine plots a moment: 
Today, good people simply don’t buck the system. 
In 1935‘-36 the heroine was quite likely to tell the 
boss off or do something equally contentious. 
Rarely now; if she has troubles, she solves them 

^ In one eastern steel town, where cars have always 
been the accepted symbol of rank, this convenient arrange- 
ment has been thoroughly disrupted. The Chairman of the 
Board has a Cadillac — certainly a high enough ceiling. The 
President, however, has taken to buying Buick Supers, with 
the result that people in the upper brackets are chafing be- 
cause It would be unseemly to go higher. Except for the 
Chairman, accordingly, only the local tradespeople drive 
Cadillacs and Roadmasters. 


by patience, understanding, and compromise. She 
practices human relations. 

The net effect is more than the mere Babbittry 
young couples’ frankness so often makes it sound. 
A “real” person the wife explains, is one “whose 
satisfactions are not sought selfishly” within one- 
self, but “with others.” Her search, to be sure, in- 
cludes popularity but it also includes civic activi- 
ties, P.T.A., and all the intangible satisfactions of 
esprit de corps. Even her tensions are in character; 
for it is almost an article of faith with her that 
her deepest personal desires and the values of the 
group contain no conflict that a little “adjusting” 
can’t fix up. It does not, unfortunately, always 
work out that way .... 

College.? Here is the summum bonum. There 
are some obvious reasons; because virtually all ex- 
ecutives now go to college, the couple in such 
cases start off with shared values. But corporation 
people mention a reverse factor almost as much. 
It is not so important for the wife, they say, to 
have gone to college: but it is very important not 
to have not gone to college. If she hasn’t, corpora- 
tion people warn, she is prey to an inferiority 
complex that makes it difficult for her to achieve 
real poise. Some corporations, accordingly, make 
it their business to find out whether or not the 
wife has a degree. 

The corporation would seem to have reason for 
optimism. Since more girls are going to college, 
the proportion of executives’ wives who are col- 
lege graduates has been steadily increasing. In 
part, as a result of this, the problem of the out- 
grown wife appears to be less acute among the 
younger wives. 

And the omens in some other respects would 
seem as good. The younger wives are afflicted 
with all of the old problems of adjustment — and 
some new ones of the corporation’s own making 
— ^but rarely has there emerged a generation of 
wives so dedicated to the job of grappling with 
them. On almost every point of contact — from 
entertaining to moving across the continent, their 
background is making them the most tractable 
material the corporation has ever had. 
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Caste and Class in an Industry 

Charles S. Johnson 

Charles Spurgeon Johnson (1893- ), sociologist; president, Fisk University. Principal works: with 

others, The Negro in Chicago (1922); The Negro in American Civilization (1930), Shadow of the 
Plantation (1934), The Negro College Graduate (1936), Growing Up in the Blac\ Belt (1941), Pat- 
terns of Negro Segregation (1943), Into the Main Stream (1946), Education and the Cultural Crisis 
(1951). 


Considering its unique history, the tobacco in- 
dustry offers a peculiarly interesting illustration 
of the character assumed by the class struggle 
when complicated by racial antagonisms and 
caste tradition. A class struggle is implicit in the 
free competition on which capitalism and the cap- 
italistic organization of industry is based. But in 
the early period of the tobacco industry the classes 
had all the features and limitations of a caste. 
New conditions inherent in the industry itself, 
and changes in the formal status of the Negro 
workers, have created conditions under which 
typical economic classes have developed and are 
now seeking to function. In the tobacco manu- 
facturing industry, with its white and Negro 
workers, the class alignment, because of the per- 
sistence of the caste tradition, has been imper- 
fectly achieved. Social habits and customs change 
less rapidly than artifacts and the division of la- 
bor incidental to the expansion of industry. 

A modern industry is too complex and changes 
too rapidly to sustain a caste system. The progres- 
sive substitution of machinery for hand processes 
has created new tasks and destroyed old and hon- 
orable skills. With each advance in machinery 
there has been an increase in white male and fe- 
male labor. Lacking the protection of that caste 
sentiment which preserved to the Negro jobs in 


which he once seemed to have some sort of vested 
interest, these workers have found themselves 
holding only those jobs which were “secured” to 
them by low wages, disagreeable dust, and by 
tasks regarded as too heavy for native-born white 
Americans. 

Curiously enough, the existing racial division 
in work is rationalized by both white and Negro 
workers in essentially the same terms. A white 
worker who had come into one of the factory 
towns some years before from farm labor ex- 
plained the racial division of labor as something 
having a biological basis. ... In like manner, a 
Negro prizer, doing heavy work, assumed that 
these jobs fell to Negroes because they alone 
could sustain them. . . . 

If the exigencies of the economic system have 
given Negroes and whites the common interests 
of members of the same economic class, traditions 
supported by the familiar racial fictions and en- 
forced by racial etiquette have continued to main- 
tain the moral isolation of the races. It is the un- 
dercurrent of hostility which this isolation of the 
two groups inevitably fosters and the festering 
suspicions, which are more or less justified by the 
use which can be made of this internal conflict by 
the industry itself, that keep these two groups ac- 
tively and impotently in conflict. 


From “The Conflict of Caste and Class m an American Industry,” American Journal of Sociology, 42 (1936-37): 
55-65, pp. 57-59 quoted. Reprinted by permission. 
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Orsanized Industrialists 
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Thomas w'as chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor. 


The National Association of Manufacturers is 
largely financed by a small group of powerful 
corporations. ... A much smaller clique of 
large corporations, not more than 60 in number, 
have supplied it with active leadership. . . . 

With the funds of this group of powerful cor- 
porations, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has flooded the country with biased propa- 
ganda directed against organizations of American 
workingmen and against social legislation 
adopted by Congress. This propaganda, for the 
most part unidentified to the public as coming 
from the National Association of Manufacturers, 
is reiterated day after day through the means of 
every channel of public expression, in the press, 
over the radio, in schools, on billboards, by public 
speakers, by direct mail, and in pay envelopes. In 
some cases the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has contrived to arrange for the sponsor- 
ship of its propaganda by others, for the purpose 
of misleading the public into believing that it 
came from an independent source. Much of this 
propaganda is intended to influence the public 
with reference to elections, and, officials of the 
association have boasted that its propaganda has 
influenced the political opinions of millions of cit- 
izens, and affected their choice of candidates for 
Federal offices. . . . 


The National Association of Manufacturers’ 
campaign of propaganda stems from the almost 
limidess resources of corporate treasuries. Not in- 
dividuals but corporations constitute the member- 
ship of the association and supply its funds. It is 
this fact that makes the political aspects of the 
association’s campaign of propaganda a matter of 
serious concern. In effect the National Association 
of Manufacturers is a vehicle for spending cor- 
porate funds to influence the opinion of the pub- 
lic in its selection of candidates for office. It may 
be questioned whether such use of the resources 
of corporate enterprise does not contravene the 
well established public policy forbidding corpora- 
tions to make contributions in connection with 
political elections. The National Association of 
Manufacturers is to be condemned for cloaking 
its propaganda in anonymity and for failing 
clearly to disclose to the public whom it is trying 
to influence that this lavish propaganda campaign 
has as its source the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. . . . 

Finally, the committee deplores the failure of 
the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the powerful corporations which guide its policies 
to adapt themselves to changing times and to laws 
which the majority of the people deem wise and 
necessary. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What six social strata have Warner and his as- 
sociates found in Yankee City? 

2. What are the special characteristics of each of 
these SIX social strata.? 

3. How do the Yankee City ethnic minorities fit 
into the sixfold class system? 

4. What do Warner and associates say is happening 
to American ethnic groups? What do they con- 
tend will follow the ethnic “epoch” in American 
history? 

5. What sort of class system is developing in “a 
prairie town”? 

6. What factors have brought about this class system? 

7. What influences, according to Angell, make for 
misunderstandings between classes? 

8. What influences help to counteract inter-class mis- 
understandings? 


9. What does Angell propose as ways to diminish 
inter-class fricuon? 

10. What qualities of Whyte’s managerial transients 
incline him to speculate on the possible “rise of a 
new and eventually inbred caste”? 

11. If, as Whyte indicates, the wives of management 
are more and more compliant in their group- 
mindedness, what influence could this have on our 
class system? 

12. Why does Johnson claim that modern industry 
cannot sustain a caste system? 

13. How have advances in machinery changed the 
Negro-white relationships and the white class 
structure in factories? 

14. What bearing on social problems of class and 
status has the report of the U. S. Senate Commit- 
tee on the N.A.M. ? 



— C H A P T E R 2 0 

Race 


Race is a term which refers to physiological dif- ference that afflict the racially different them- 

ferences. It labels the futile efforts once made by selves. As another writer,^ a Negro himself, has 

anthropologists to divide mankind up into cate- put it, “I can conceive of no Negro native to this 

gories, and it now can refer scientifically only to country who has not, by the age of puberty, been 

the fact that wide ranges of racial types do occur irreparably scarred by the conditions of his life, 

in the one human race. All over Harlem, Negro boys and girls are grow- 

Man’s racial differentiation is a by-product of ing into stunted maturity, trying desperately to 

his agelong diffusion and wanderings over the find a place to stand; and the wonder is not that 

face of the earth. Over many centuries pools of so many are ruined but that so many survive.” 

human beings, confined by such natural barriers As the decades of the twentieth century have 

as mountains and seas, developed distinct and gone on, sociologists have given more and more 

somewhat unified characteristics — skin color, hair attention to problems of interracial relations. Gor- 

texture, and the rest. Even in primitive times, don and Roche sum up vividly and incisively the 

however, such barriers did not keep trickles of price we all pay for prejudice m our society with 

people from being absorbed back and forth special reference to the Negro. The expert testi- 

among the differentiating types, and the vast ma- mony of the thirty social scientists to the U. S. 

jority of mankind remained racially “in be- Supreme Court points out the effects of segrega- 

tween.” tion on both minority and majority groups. That 

As the transportation revolutions of recent cen- their testimony should have borne so much 

turies rapidly shrank the world, men of differing weight in the Court’s judicial consideration is an 

racial characteristics ceased to be occasional cun- indication of the advances the social sciences have 

osities. Masses of men of white, yellow, black, and made in recent decades. Fine gives a summary of 

intermediate shades came into contact with each the findings of the extensive survey of Negro 

other. While ethnic differences can be erased by education carried on under the auspices of the 

assimilation in a relatively brief period of time. Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement 

racial differences are more persistent. And espe- of Education. 

cially in the United States where the mistreatment The racially different minorities in this coun- 
of the Negro is a longtime national disgrace, ra- try naturally include more than the Negro even 

cial distinctions have become the basis for caste though the Negroes are the largest. Collier re- 

discriminations. A caste is especially featured by minds us of our long abuse of the Amerind ab- 

a taboo on marriage across caste barriers, but it originals — familiarly and inaccurately called the 

involves various forms of deprivation and exploi- Indians — by telling of recent legislative moves to 

tation of the submerged caste, as this and other dissolve federal trusteeship of Indian properties, 

chapters in this book indicate. One of our recent rejections of tenets of decency 

Minorities distinguished both by racial and eth- and democracy in interracial relations was our 

nic differences have been persecuted, and the condemnation of thousands of Americans of Jap- 

mental mechanism that serves to justify many anese descent to concentration camps — after seiz- 

such persecutions is the scapegoat device. All- mg their property — because of their ancestry. The 

port describes how human beings all too often President’s Committee on Civil Rights recounts 

blame their problems on a defenseless minority this shameful story of “guilt by heredity.” 

which they feel they can abuse with impunity. 

Stonequist’s restatement of Park’s theory of the ^ James Baldwin, “The Harlem Ghetto: Winter 1948,” 
marginal man points to problems of racial dif- Commentmy, 5 (1948): 165-170, p. 170 quoted. 
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As a careful student * of sociology notes, “ ‘Ra- 
cial’ differences fail to explain the obvious and 
profound differences in human societies. Ways 
of living differ as widely as do those current in 
China and in Sweden, in the Congo and in 


* Douglas G Haring, Racial Diffeiences and Human 
Resemblances, Syracuse: Syracuse Unnersitj Book Store, 
1946, p. 22. 


Scapegoating 

Gordon W. Ailport* 

And the goat shall bear upon 
him all their iniquities, 
— Leviticus 16:22 

From the earliest times, among all peoples, 
there is to be found the notion that guilt and suf- 
fering can be transferred to some other being or 
person. To the primitive mind this transferring of 
blame and sorrow seems reasonable enough, for 
the primitive mind commonly confuses the physi- 
cal with the mental. For example, if a load of 
wood can be lifted from one man’s back to an- 
other’s, why not a load of guilt or sorrow!^ The 
primitive thinker concludes that the shift is not 
only possible but entirely natural. 

Today the transfer is usually from person to 
person, but in ancient times, a living animal was 
often chosen. The most famous of these ceremo- 
nies is the ritual of the Hebrews, described in the 
Book of Leviticus. On the Day of Atonement, a 
live goat was chosen by lot, and the high priest, 
robed in linen garments, laid both his hands on 
the goat’s head, and confessed over it the in- 
iquities of the children of Israel. The sins of the 
people having thus been symbolically transferred 
to the beast, it was taken out into the wilderness 
and let go. The people felt purged and, for the 
time being, guiltless. 

Everywhere we see our human tendency to 
revert to this primitive level of thinking and to 
seek a scapegoat — some object or animal, or 
more often some luckless human being — who 
may be saddled with blame for our own mis- 


Hollywood. The scientific explanation of these 
differences in social behavior lies in the study of 
cultural behavior, not in the details of bodily dif- 
ferences.” This perspective on race is gradually 
penetrating the thinking of Americans, and it 
may eventually help to place the emphasis in hu- 
man relations more commonly where it belongs: 
on the worth and capabilities of the individual 
regardless of race, creed, or ethnic background. 


fortunes and misdeeds. “Civilized” people are still 
primitive m their thinking. 

Though an ever present and universal phenom- 
enon, it is especially during times of stress — of 
war, famine, revolution, depression — that the mo- 
tivations to scapegoating are strengthened and 
scapegoating increases. If in ordinary times we 
have an impulse to “take it out on the dog,” in 
times of severe social tension, this impulse is so 
greatly magnified that deeds of incredible sav- 
agery may result. 

I need not tell again the story of the bestial 
torture and massacre of a large fraction of the 
Jewish population in Poland and Germany. Such 
sadistic deeds are almost too revolting for belief, 
but the unfortunate facts are known; and the 
facts must be faced. 

We say that these violent persecutions are 
simply an expression of the sadistic Nazi mental- 
ity, but if we look closely we see that the Nazis 
are, in reality, trying to shift a burden of in- 
tolerable shame, guilt and frustration from the 
German people to a convenient goat, m this case 
selected not by lot but by the unhappy course of 
history. Illogical though it is. Hitler and his 
henchmen have ceaselessly placed the blame for 
the humiliating defeat of 1918 upon the Jews, 
likewise the blame for the famine that followed 
the war, for the inflation and subsequent bank- 
ruptcy, for the harshness of the Versailles Treaty, 
for the political turmoil and moral degeneracy of 
the 1920’s, and for all other German misfortunes. 


* See identifying note on page 90. 

From “Foreword,” to ABC’s of Scapegoating (written by his students in a seminar at Harvard University), Chicago: 
Central YMCA College, undated, pp. 4-8. Reprinted by permission. 
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Irritation, shame, and a sense of failure had been 
smouldering in German bosoms since the first 
world war. Then, under direction from Hitler, 
Rosenberg, Streicher, and Goebbels, these fierce 
emotions became focused upon the Jew, and pent- 
up savagery overflowed with unspeakable vio- 
lence. 

Such events, we know, have occurred all 
through the course of history. The victims have 
always been relatively small minority groups who 
because of conspicuousness and tradition became 
the goats saddled with the burden of blame. 

It is not necessary to assume that in every case 
of persecution the victim himself is lily-white in 
his innocence. History often records provocative 
acts (or at least defensive and retaliatory con- 
duct) on the part of the victim. But there is in 
scapegoating always an element of projected, ex- 
cessive and unwarranted blame. . . . 

Prejudice, we know, exists. This prejudice ac- 
tively manifests itself in discrimination against 
certain “races” and groups. Proceeding to still 
lower levels of human nature, we know that 
scapegoating through aggressive and hostile 
words and deeds is also prevalent. And occa- 
sionally, as in the . . . race riots in Los Angeles 
and Detroit [in 1943], extreme violence breaks 
out. 

Our mixed population provides fertile soil for 
prejudice and scapegoating and the strains and 
irritations of wartime, combined with the con- 
fusion of thought that occurs in times like these, 
augment the difficulty. A public opinion poll re- 
vealed that eighty-five per cent of our population 


accuses one or more of the following groups of 
profiting selfishly from the war: farmers, Ne- 
groes, Jews, foreign-born, Protestants, Catholics, 
business men, labor-leaders, wealthy people. The 
seeds of suspicion are already sown. In most of 
our minds one special group of our fellow Amer- 
icans is singled out for blame. In place of a sense 
of national unity, most of us have a feeling of dis- 
trust, if not actual hostility. 

In the list, the groups most frequently accused 
are labor-leaders and Jews — precisely the Nazi 
pattern of slander and attack. We know from 
other studies that half our population harbors the 
suspicion that the Jews in this country have un- 
due influence. Many of those who are suspicious 
are undoubtedly victims of the vague Coughlimte 
propaganda concerning “international bankers.” 
It is never said that Episcopalians or Quakers or 
white men have more influence in this country 
than their numbers warrant, although if the con- 
tribution of groups must be proportionate to their 
size, then these groups surely have “undue in- 
fluence.” 

In ordinary times the resiliency of democracy 
is so great that mixed populations manage to live 
side by side peacefully enough, even though 
minor frictions and prejudices exist. Our peril to- 
day lies in the fact that our pet prejudices com- 
bined with our tendency to fix the blame for our 
woes upon others, may break over into irrational, 
degenerative scapegoating, destructive of our 
chances to win a victory for democracy and a last- 
ing peace of equality and opportunity for all 
men. 


The Problem of the Marginal Man 

Everett V. Stonequist 

Everett V. Stonequist (1901- ), professor of sociology and chairman of the department, Skidmore 

College; chief, Research Division, Office of War Information, 1944-1945. Author of The Marginal Man 
(1937). 


Probably the great majority of individuals in 
the world live and have their being within a 
single cultural system Each individual is likely 
to be born, mature, and die within the boundaries 
of one tribal or national tradition, learning to 
communicate in one tongue, developing loyalties 


to one sovereign government, conforming to the 
expectations of one moral code, believing in the 
way of life approved by one religion. The deepest 
part of his personality — his sentiments, concep- 
tion of self, style of life, and aspirations, whether 
articulate or inarticulate, conscious or unconscious 


From “The Problem of the Marginal Man,” Ameitcan Journal of Sociology, 41 (1935-36): 1-12, pp. 1-3 quoted. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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— are formed out of and identified with these 
more or less harmonious patterns of the social 
heritage. From the standpoint of material culture 
It is true that his well-being today is at the mercy 
of a world-wide economic system; but the ele- 
ments which make up his personality are formed 
in a much more restricted system. He is English, 
French, Japanese, American. This relatively re- 
stricted system of non-material culture — of na- 
tions and nationality — cannot, of course, escape 
some inner cultural conflicts in proportion to the 
degree that it is dynamic. Nevertheless, it has a 
powerful tendency toward unity, consistency, and 
harmony, for each national system, resting upon 
common historical memories, faces a world of 
other striving national systems, each bound 
within a framework of governmental institutions, 
economic interests, and ethnocentric sentiments. 

However, largely because the economic system 
has expanded so much more rapidly than have 
the other aspects of culture, we find today many 
individuals growing up in a more complex and 
less harmonious cultural situation. They are un- 
wittingly initiated into two or more historic tradi- 
tions, languages, political loyalties, moral codes, 
and religions. Migration has transplanted indi- 
viduals and cultures to such an extent that nearly 
every land and every city is something of a melt- 
mg-pot of races and nationalities. The individual 
who grows up in such a situation is likely to find 
himself faced, perhaps unexpectedly, with prob- 
lems, conflicts, and decisions peculiar to the melt- 
ing-pot. This is true particularly of those who are 
expected to do most of the melting, that is, those 
who belong to a minority group, or to a group 
which has an inferior status in the land. The 


more powerful or dominant group does not ex- 
pect to adjust itself to the others; it is the sub- 
ordinate group which is expected to do the ad- 
justing, conforming, and assimilating — or remain 
apart. 

Some of the members of the subordinate or 
minority group are able to live their lives within 
their own cultures, or at least to live in them suf- 
ficiently not to be greatly disturbed by the culture 
of the dominant group. They have a symbiotic 
rather than a social relationship. Others, however 
(and the proportion will be small or large depend- 
ing upon the conditions), find themselves more 
strongly influenced and attracted by the dominant 
group. The personality development of such indi- 
viduals is of interest and significance both to theo- 
retical and practical students of human behavior. 
Living as they do, in between the two cultures, 
their personalities and careers are interwoven and 
linked with both systems. They thus mirror 
in their own personalities aspects of the two cul- 
tures, and especially the relations of the two cul- 
tures. 

We are indebted to Professor Robert E. Park 
for identifying this personality type, which he has 
called the “marginal man” and defined as one 
who is “living and sharing intimately in the cul- 
tural life and traditions of two distinct peoples, 
never quite willing to break, even if he were per- 
mitted to do so, with his past and his traditions, 
and not quite accepted, because of racial prejudice, 
in the new society m which he now seeks to find 
a place.” ~ 

^ “Human Migration and the Marginal Man,” Ameri- 
can Jownal of Sociology, 33 (1927-28). 881-893. 

^ Ibid., p. 892. 


The Price of Prejudice 

Milton M. Gordon and John P. Roche 

Milton M. Gordon (1918- ), assistant professor of sociology, and John P. Roche (1923- ), as- 

sociate professor of political science, are both faculty members at Haverford College. 


“Fll not take my wife and children South. I 
grew up in Mobile and I know how the system 
works — we’re just not having any.” This senti- 
ment has been echoed many times by Negroes, 
but the unusual aspect of this reiteration, and the 


one which reveals segregation’s other face, was 
that the author of it was white, a Government 
lawyer w^ho, until released by the new Adminis- 
tration, had spent ten years in New York. Al- 
though offered a good job in a Southern city, he 


From “Segregation — Two-Edged Sword,” The New Yor\ Times Magazine, (April 25, 1954). 
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accepted a less remunerative one in New Eng- 
land. 

It is, indeed, odd that so little has been said 
about this consequence of racial segregation. Jus- 
tifiably, most of the emphasis has been on the 
unfortunate impact of discrimination and seg- 
regation on the Negro community. But it should 
be remembered that segregation is a two-edged 
sword that cuts both ways. A white person in a 
Southern state or municipality that enforces seg- 
regation does not have the option of deciding 
whether or not he wishes to sit in the rear of a 
bus, attend an educational meeting with Negroes, 
send his child to a school which enrolls Negro 
children, or dine in a restaurant with a Negro 
colleague or friend. He is forced to observe the 
segregation pattern. Are not his civil rights, too, 
being violated? 

Furthermore, there is persuasive recent evi- 
dence from the social sciences to the effect that 
discrimination and segregation, both the North- 
ern and Southern varieties, produce harmful prac- 
tical effects for the white majority. The fact of the 
matter is that, seen in its larger context, racial 
segregation in the United States constitutes a dep- 
rivation of the rights and the welfare of both 
whites and Negroes, not Negroes alone. 

While the Supreme Court, employing a re- 
stricted interpretation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, has not yet held this interference with the 
personal liberty of whites and Negroes to be “un- 
constitutional,” * segregation clearly runs against 
the dictates of the democratic conscience. And the 
problem is not exclusively a Southern one. The 
Northern white person, for instance, who wishes 
to live in a neighborhood composed of individuals 
of all racial backgrounds finds it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to do so, especially if he resides in a de- 
sirable residential location. 

If It should be claimed that the rights of those 
whites who favor segregation would be violated 
were segregation to be abolished, it must be 
pointed out that the fundamental right of any 
person to choose his own intimate social com- 
panions is in no way threatened. The point at 
issue is the essentially impersonal access of all 
persons to the general rewards of society in terms 
of individual merit and general ethical norms, 
and precisely the right of individuals to effect 
such intimate social relationships as they per- 
sonally prefer. 

* In Chapter 10, see excerpts from the recent Supreme 
Court ruling against segregation in the schools. — Eds, 


Indeed, the fact that those whites who favor 
segregation insist so vigorously on legal sanctions 
indicates their perhaps inarticulate recognition 
that without governmental guarantees, the system 
would fall of its own weight. As Ralph Bunche 
has so well pointed out, “An underlying assump- 
tion behind the segregation laws has to be that in 
the absence of such laws many Southern whites 
would voluntarily associate with Negroes.” 

Not only does segregation constitute an unmis- 
takable deprivation of the rights and privileges of 
whites (as well as Negroes) in America, but it 
also works to the practical disadvantage of the 
white community, A growing number of whites 
are aware of the two-edged nature of the sword of 
segregation and view with dismay the violations 
of the rights and welfare of all people. A larger 
proportion, particularly in the South, support or 
acquiesce in segregation because its harmful con- 
sequences for them tend to be concealed and are 
only gradually becoming apparent, and because 
histone prejudices becloud and overwhelm the 
kind of rational thinking which would reveal 
them most clearly and unmistakably. Further- 
more, some whites believe that they are the bene- 
ficiaries of “short-run” gams as a result of keep- 
ing the Negro “in his place.” The larger and 
“long-run” picture is the more important one, 
however, and it is this picture which makes ap- 
parent the substantial losses to whites arising out 
of the discriminatory pattern. 

For the purpose of this article, four major areas 
of substantial loss to the white citizens of the 
United States may be distinguished: the econom- 
ic, the psychological, the moral, and the interna- 
tional. 

(1) Economic. Discumination and segregation 
severely restrict the best possible training and use 
of human s\ills, lower the potential productive 
and purchasing power of the nation, ma\e nec- 
essary the uneconomic provision of duplicate fa- 
cilities and add to the taxpayer's social service 
burden. 

The total cost doubdess runs into the billions 
annually. In an analysis concerned solely with 
purchasing power, John E. O’Gara, then vice 
president and general manager of Macy’s, stated 
several years ago that the net loss for the nation’s 
buying power of not utilizing Negroes at their 
highest skills amounted to $6 billion. Employ- 
ment discrimination, he declared, takes away 
from American business a “no-cost big market 
right here at home.” 
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When to this deprivation of potential purchas- 
ing power IS added racial discrimination in hous- 
ing, the result is the piling up of many Negroes 
in depressed and blighted areas. The slum con- 
ditions thus produced add considerably to the 
social service burden borne by the entire taxpay- 
ing public. In one study of the cost of slums in 
Cleveland, it was found that the income from 
taxes on real estate m one such area totaled |225,- 
000, whereas the costs of public and private social 
services, including relief, the handling of juvenile 
offenders, fire-fighting and tax delinquencies 
came to $1,360,000, a ratio and loss of six to 
one. . . . 

In addition to purely quantitative considera- 
tions, there is the qualitative one of waste of lead- 
ership and special ability potentials. The research 
scientist who is potentially equipped to take the 
final step in the conquest of cancer may have a 
black or brown or yellow skin. If this potential is 
shriveled and stunted in a sharecropper’s cabin, 
the peoples of the world, including the whites, 
are the losers. 

(2) Psychological. In the realm of psychology 
and personality factors, there is increasing evi- 
dence that prejudice and discrimination exact a 
toll of undesirable consequences from those who 
discriminate as well as those who are discrimi- 
nated against. 

Not long ago, a large group of psychologists, 
sociologists and cultural anthropologists were 
polled for their opinions on the psychological ef- 
fect of enforced segregation, even when equal fa- 
cilities were provided, on both the segregated and 
the segregating groups. As might perhaps be ex- 
pected, out of the approximately 500 respondents, 
90 per cent expressed the opinion that enforced 
segregation, even with equal facilities, was detri- 
mental to those at whom the segregation was di- 
rected. What may come as more of a surprise to 
many is that nearly as large a group, 83 per cent, 
recorded their belief that enforced segregation 
had detrimental effects on the group which en- 
forced the segregation. 

These detrimental effects on the majority group 
may manifest themselves, as George E. Simpson 
and J. Milton Yinger, Oberlin College sociolo- 
gists, have pointed out, in at least two ways. For 
some persons in our society, who pick up their 
prejudice from the cultural environment in rather 
predictable fashion and are not greatly involved 
emotionally with it, there is posed an internal 
dilemma between discrimination and the demo- 


cratic and Hebraic-Christian values of what Gun- 
nar Myrdal has called the American Creed.. 

On the one hand, such a person is taught that 
equal treatment for all persons and the brother- 
hood of man under the Fatherhood of God are 
the values by which to guide one’s conduct. On 
the other hand, he is exposed to forces which 
dictate behavior patterns of hostility, superiority 
and avoidance toward certain minority groups. 
This provides a setting for internal conflict, ten- 
sion and feelings of guilt. While it cannot, in the 
present state of our knowledge, be safely asserted 
that all prejudiced majority persons in the United 
States experience this inner conflict, it is entirely 
likely that at various levels of awareness and con- 
sciousness, many do. 

Many psychologists have come to the conclu- 
sion that the more deeply felt and rabid types of 
group prejudice found in some people are the 
product of rather complex processes of personality 
functioning which operate somewhat as follows: 
These people have met with severe frustrating ex- 
periences in life; these frustrations have generated 
a reservoir of “free-floating aggression.” In many 
cases, it seems dangerous or impossible to them to 
release this aggression in action against the source 
of the frustration, since this source may be too 
powerful, may be defined as a loved one or a 
member of the “in-group,” or may be unknown. 
The hostility may then be “displaced” onto a 
group which is socially defined as weak and un- 
desirable. 

The great harm this kind of prejudice does to 
the person who carries it is that it prevents him 
from sizing up his problems realistically and 
meeting them constructively. If racial and reli- 
gious prejudice functions for some people as a 
substitute for a rational view of self and sur- 
roundings, then it is causing immense harm, not 
only to the minority group, but to those of the 
majority who tilt at shadows while the true 
sources of their unhappiness or insecurity go un- 
challenged. 

(3) Moral. The gap between creed and deed in 
American life with regard to t'aaal and othei 
forms of group disanmination constitutes a weak- 
ening of the moral tone of America and doubtless 
contributes to the flabbiness of moral codes in 
other important areas. 

We have mentioned above the clash of the 
Hebraic-Christian and democratic values of broth- 
erhood and equality with the values and patterns 
of prejudice which make up the daily round of 
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existence in the United States. This is the clash 
which Myrdal, in his monumental study of the 
American Negro, has called “An American Di- 
lemma.” The consequences of this dilemma are 
that American life functions in the constant shad- 
ow of a patent evasion of a major moral impera- 
tive. The child growing up in such a culture is 
faced with the perpetual reminder that creeds are 
one thing, deeds another; and that the adult 
world, to a large degree, countenances this hy- 
pocrisy. 

But the results of such a learning process may 
easily be applied to other areas of life. The “five- 
percenter,” the grafter, the political opportunist 
who uses truth and falsehood as equal weapons of 
aggression — and, what is even worse, the atmos- 
phere of half-approving cynicism in many areas 
of American life which allows these types to fat- 
ten and prosper — all these have a logical rela- 
tionship to the point of view which affirms that 
“ideals of racial equality are all right in their 
place, but .” 

The conscience of America is, of course, not 
entirely dormant on the issue of prejudice and 
discrimination. Many men and women of good- 
will are working to bring ideals and behavior into 
harmony. The larger picture, however, still rep- 
resents a tragic hiatus. If it did not, even in the 
North racial segregation in housing — to take one 
instance — would end tomorrow. From one point 
of view, the Negro may be said to have won a 
bitter moral victory over the whites — ^he has 
forced them, in their attempted justification of 
racial discrimination, to sell their ideals short. 

(4) International At a time when the free na- 
tions ate engaged in a world-wide struggle with 
the pseudo-egalitarian Soviet Union, it seems 
hardly necessary to ma\e the point that, in inter- 
national affairs, the Negro situation is America s 
Achilles heel. 


One of the writers recendy returned from west- 
ern Europe, where he found, to his surprise, that 
the first question on the lips of young democrats 
was not “What about McCarthyism?” but “What 
about the future of the Negro in America?” In 
this connection, one might quote the statement of 
former Assistant Secretary of State A. A. Berle 
that “It is no exaggeration, I think, to say that the 
habit of race discrimination practiced in con- 
siderable parts of the United States is the greatest 
single danger to the foreign relations of the 
United States . . .”; or the even more recent as- 
sertion of Chester Bowles, arising out of his ex- 
perience as Ambassador to India: “No American 
returning from Asia can doubt that the status of 
the American Negro is a key to our country’s re- 
lationship with the awakening nations of Asia 
and Africa.” 

In short, the actions of those American whites 
who have so far supported segregation as a public 
policy are working to the harm of the nation in 
the international arena. The advocacy of democ- 
racy requires that those who press it practice it. 

Racial segregation, we have said, violates the 
rights and injures the welfare of whites as well 
as Negroes. Nothing in the preceding remarks is 
to be interpreted as suggesting that the rights and 
welfare of whites, even those opposed to segrega- 
tion, should be considered as of greater moment 
than the rights and welfare of Negroes at whom 
the segregation is fundamentally directed. 

The final victory over discrimination and seg- 
regation, when It comes, will be a victory for man 
entire. Nevertheless, it may be of value to have 
taken a somewhat unfamiliar stance and ex- 
amined the imposition and effect of segregation 
on the white majority in American society. For 
then one catches a revealing and sobering glance 
at segregation’s other face. 
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The Effects of Sesresation: A Social Science 
Statement to the United States Supreme Court 

On May 17, 1954, in two historic decisions, the United States Supreme Court ruled against racial seg- 
regation in the nation’s public schools.* In those decisions, the Court for the first time based findings 
upon sociological and social psychological research. It ga\e especial attention to the testimony of a group 
of thirty-two social scientists on the effects of segregation upon personality development. Authorities 
in sociology, anthropology, psychology, and psychiatry, who had worked in the area of American race 
relations, drafted and signed a statement which represented a summary of the best available scientific 
evidence and their consensus with respect to the issues involved. A considerable portion of that state- 
ment appears here. 


In dealing with the question of the effects of 
segregation, it must be recognized that these ef- 
fects do not take place in a vacuum, but in a 
social context. The segregation of Negroes and of 
other groups in the United States takes place in 
a social milieu in which *‘race” prejudice and dis- 
crimination exist. It is questionable in the view 
of some students of the problem whether it is 
possible to have segregation without substantial 
discrimination. Myrdal ^ states: ^^Segregation 
... is financially possible and, indeed, a device 
of economy only as it is combined with sub- 
stantial discrimination” (p. 629). The imbedded- 
ness of segregation in such a context makes it dif- 
ficult to disentangle the effects of segregation per 
se from the effects of the context. Similarly, it is 
difficult to disentangle the effects of segregation 
from the effects of a pattern of social disorganiza- 
tion commonly associated with it and reflected in 
high disease and mortality rates, crime and de- 
linquency, poor housing, disrupted family life 
and general substandard living conditions. We 
shall, however, return to this problem after con- 
sideration of the observable effects of the total 
social complex in which segregation is a major 
component. 

At the recent Mid-century White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, a fact-finding re- 
port on the effects of prejudice, discrimination 
and segregation on the personality development 


^Myrdal, G, An Ame'ttcan Dilemma, 1944. 


of children was prepared as a basis for some of 
the deliberations.^ This report brought together 
the available social science and psychological 
studies which were related to the problem of how 
racial and religious prejudices influenced the de- 
velopment of a healthy personality. It highlighted 
the fact that segregation, prejudices and discrim- 
inations, and their social concomitants potentially 
damage the personality of all children — the chil- 
dren of the majority group in a somewhat differ- 
ent way than the more obviously damaged chil- 
dren of the minority group. 

The report indicates that as minority group 
children learn the inferior status to which they 
are assigned — as they observe the fact that they 
are almost always segregated and kept apart from 
others who are treated with more respect by the 
society as a whole — they often react with feelings 
of inferiority and a sense of personal humiliation. 
Many of them become confused about their own 
personal worth. On the one hand, like all other 
human beings they require a sense of personal 
dignity; on the other hand, almost nowhere in 
the larger society do they find their own dignity 
as human beings respected by others. Under 
these conditions, the minority group child is 
thrown into a conflict with regard to his feelings 

^ Clark, K. B., Effect of Prejudice and Discrimination 
on Peisonality Development, Fact Finding Report, Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agenc>, 1950 (mimeo- 
graphed). 


* See Chapter 10 for excerpts from the Court’s decisions. 

From “Appendix to Appellants’ Briefs, The Effects of Segregation and the Consequences of Desegregation: A Social 
Science Statement,” in the cases of Oliver Brown, et al., vs. Board of Education of Topeka, Kansas, et al., Harr> 
Briggs, Jr , et al., vs. Members of Board of Trustees of School District No. 22, Clarendon County, S. C., et al., and 
Dorothy E Davis, et al , vs. County School Board of Prince Edward County, Virginia, et al., cases numbered respectively 
8, 101, and 191, October Term, 1952, pp. 3-11, 18-19. 
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about himself and his group. He wonders 
whether his group and he himself are worthy of 
no more respect than they receive. This conflict 
and confusion leads to self-hatred and rejection of 
his own group. 

The report goes on to point out that these 
children must find ways with which to cope with 
this conflict. Not every child, of course, reacts 
with the same patterns of behavior. The partic- 
ular pattern depends upon many interrelated fac- 
tors, among which are: the stability and quality 
of his family relations; the social and economic 
class to which he belongs; the cultural and edu- 
cational background of his parents; the particular 
minority group to which he belongs; his personal 
characteristics, intelligence, special talents, and 
personality pattern. 

Some children, usually of the lower socio-eco- 
nomic classes, may react by overt aggressions and 
hostility directed toward their own group or 
members of the dominant group. ^ Anti-social and 
delinquent behavior may often be interpreted as 
reactions to these racial frustrations. These reac- 
tions are self-destructive in that the larger society 
not only punishes those who commit them, but 
often interprets such aggressive and anti-social 
behavior as justification for continuing prejudice 
and segregation. 

Middle class and upper class minority group 
children are likely to react to their racial frustra- 
tions and conflicts by withdrawal and submissive 
behavior. Or, they may react with compensatory 
and rigid conformity to the prevailing middle 
class values and standards and an aggressive de- 
termination to succeed in these terms in spite of 
the handicap of their minority status. 

The report indicates that minority group chil- 
dren of all social and economic classes often react 
with a generally defeatist attitude and a lowering 
of personal ambitions. This, for example, is re- 
flected in a lowering of pupil morale and a de- 
pression of the educational aspiration level among 
minority group children in segregated schools. In 
producing such effects, segregated schools impair 

^ Brenman, M., The Relationship Between Minority 
Group Identification in A Group of Urban Middle Class 
Negro Girls, / Soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 171-197, Brenman, 
M , Minority Group Membership and Religious, Psycho- 
sexual and Social Patterns in A Group of Middle-Class 
Negro Girls, /. Soc. Psychol, 1940, 12, 179-196; Brenman, 
M,, Urban Lower-Class Negro Girls, Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 
307-324; Davis, A, The Socialization of the American 
Negro Child and Adolescent, /. Negro Edttc., 1939, 8, 
264-275 


the ability of the child to profit from the educa- 
tional opportunities provided him. 

Many minority group children of all classes 
also tend to be hypersensitive and anxious about 
their relations with the larger society. They tend 
to see hostility and rejection even in those areas 
where these might not actually exist. 

The report concludes that while the range of 
individual differences among members of a re- 
jected minority group is as wide as among other 
peoples, the evidence suggests that all of these 
children are unnecessarily encumbered in some 
ways by segregation and its concomitants. 

With reference to the impact of segregation and 
its concomitants on children of the majority 
group, the report indicates that the effects are 
somewhat more obscure. Those children who 
learn the prejudices of our society are also being 
taught to gain personal status in an unrealistic 
and non-adaptive way. When comparing them- 
selves to members of the minority group, they are 
not required to evaluate themselves in terms of 
the more basic standards of actual personal ability 
and achievement. The culture permits and, at 
times, encourages them to direct their feelings 
of hostility and aggression against whole groups 
of people the members of which are perceived as 
weaker than themselves. They often develop pat- 
terns of guilt feelings, rationalizations and other 
mechanisms which they must use in an attempt 
to protect themselves from recognizing the es- 
sential injustice of their unrealistic fears and ha- 
treds of minority groups.^ 

The report indicates further that confusion, 
conflict, moral cynicism, and disrespect for au- 
thority may arise in majority group children as a 
consequence of being taught the moral, religious 
and democratic principles of the brotherhood of 
man and the importance of justice and fair play 
by the same persons and institutions who, in their 
support of racial segregation and related practices, 
seem to be acting in a prejudiced and discrimina- 
tory manner. Some individuals may attempt to 
resolve this conflict by intensifying their hostility 
toward the minority group. Others may react by 
guilt feelings which are not necessarily reflected 
in more humane attitudes toward the minority 
group. Still others react by developing an un- 
wholesome, rigid, and uncritical idealization of 
all authority figures — their parents, strong po- 
litical and economic leaders. As described m The 

^Adorno, T. W., Frenkel-Brunswik, E.; Levinson, 
D. J., Sanford, R. N., The Aiithontanan Personality , 1951. 



Authoritarian Personality,'' they despise the weak, 
while they obsequiously and unquestionmgly con- 
form to the demands of the strong whom they 
also, paradoxically, subconsciously hate. 

With respect to the setting in which these dif- 
ficulties develop, the report emphasized the role 
of the home, the school, and other social institu- 
tions. Studies ® have shown that from the earliest 
school years children are not only aware of the 
status differences among different groups m the 
society but begin to react with the patterns de- 
scribed above. 

Conclusions similar to those reached by the 
Mid-century White House Conference Report 
have been stated by other social scientists who 
have concerned themselves with this problem. 
The following are some examples of these con- 
clusions: 

Segregation imposes upon individuals a dis- 
torted sense of social reality.’^ 

Segregation leads to a blockage m the com- 
munications and interaction between the two 
groups. Such blockages tend to increase mutual 
suspicion, distrust and hostility.® 

Segregation not only perpetuates rigid stereo- 
types and reinforces negative attitudes toward 
members of the other group, but also leads to the 
development of a social climate within which 
violent outbreaks of racial tensions are likely to 
occur.° 

We return now to the question, deferred ear- 
lier, of what It is about the total society complex 
of which segregation is one feature that produces 
the effects described above — or, more precisely, 
to the question of whether we can justifiably con- 


^ Adorno, T W.; Frenkel-Brunswik, E.; Levinson, 
D J., Sanford, R. N , The Aiithontanan Peisonahty, 1951 

® Clark, K B. & Clark, M. P., Emotional Factors in 
Racial Identification and Preference in Negro Children, / 
Negro Edttc., 1950, 19, 341-350; Clark, K. B. & Clark, 
M P., Racial Identification and Preference in Negro Chil- 
dren, Readings in Social Psychology, Ed by Newcomb & 
Hartley, 1947; Radke, M, Trager, H; Davis, H, Social 
Perceptions and Attitudes of Children, Genetic Psychol. 
Monog , 1949, 40, 327-447; Radke, M ; Trager, H., Chil- 
dren’s Perceptions of the Social Role of Negroes and 
Whites, / Psychol , 1950, 29, 3—33. 

^ Reid, Ira, What Segregated Areas Mean, Brameld, T., 
Educational Cost, Disci mnnation and National Welfaie, 
Ed by Maciver, R. M , 1949. 

® Frazier, E, The Negto in the United States, 1949; 
Krech, D. & Crutchfield, R. S., Theoiy and Problems of 
Social Psychology, 1948; Newcomb, T., Social Psychology, 
1950. 

® Lee, A. McClung and Humphrey, N. D , Race Riot, 
1943. 
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elude that;, as only one feature of a complex social 
setting, segregation is in fact a significantly con- 
tributing factor to these effects. 

To answer this question, it is necessary to bring 
to bear the general fund of psychological and 
sociological knowledge concerning the role of 
various environmental influences in producing 
feelings of inferiority, confusions in personal 
roles, various types of basic personality structures 
and the various forms of personal and social dis- 
organization. 

On the basis of this general fund of knowledge, 
it seems likely that feelings of inferiority and 
doubts about personal worth are attributable to 
living in an underprivileged environment only in- 
sofar as the latter is itself perceived as an indi- 
cator of low social status and as a symbol of in- 
feriority. In other w^ords, one of the important 
determinants in producing such feelings is the 
awareness of social status difference. While there 
are many other factors that serve as reminders of 
the differences in social status, there can be little 
doubt that the fact of enforced segregation is a 
major factor.^® 

This seem to be true for the following reasons 
among others: (1) because enforced segregation 
results from the decision of the majority group 
without the consent of the segregated and is com- 
monly so perceived; and (2) because historically 
segregation patterns in the United States were de- 
veloped on the assumption of the inferiority of the 
segregated. 

In addition, enforced segregation gives official 
recognition and sanction to these other factors of 
the social complex, and thereby enhances the ef- 
fects of the latter m creating the awareness of so- 
cial status differences and feelings of inferiority.^^ 
The child who, for example, is compelled to at- 
tend a segregated school may be able to cope with 
ordinary expressions of prejudice by regarding the 
prejudiced person as evil or misguided; but he 
cannot readily cope with symbols of authority, the 
full force of the authority of the State — the school 
or the school board, m this instance — in the same 
manner. Given both the ordinary expression of 
prejudice and the school’s policy of segregation, 
the former takes on greater force and seemingly 
becomes an official expression of the latter. 

Not all of the psychological traits which are 

Frazier, E., The Negro in the United States, 1949; 
M\rdal, G , An American Dilemma, 1944. 

^^Reid, Ira, What Segregated Areas Mean, Disenmina- 
tion and National Welfare, Ed. by Maciver, R. M , 1949. 
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commonly observed in the social complex under 
discussion can be related so direcdy to the 
awareness of status differences — which in turn is, 
as we have already noted, materially contributed 
to by the practices of segregation. Thus, the low 
level of aspiration and defeatism so commonly 
observed in segregated groups is undoubtedly 
related to the level of self-evaluation; but it is also, 
in some measure, related among other things to 
one’s expectations with regard to opportunities for 
achievement and, having achieved, to the oppor- 
tunities for making use of these achievements. 
Similarly, the hypersensitivity and anxiety dis- 
played by many minority group children about 
their relations with the larger society probably 
reflects their awareness of status differences; but 
it may also be influenced by the relative absence 
of opportunities for equal status contact which 
would provide correctives for prevailing unrealis- 
tic stereotypes. 

The preceding view is consistent with the opin- 
ion stated by a large majority (90%) of social 
scientists who replied to a questionnaire concern- 
ing the probable effects of enforced segregation 
under conditions of equal facilities. This opinion 
was that, regardless of the facilities which are pro- 
vided, enforced segregation is psychologically det- 
rimental to the members of the segregated 
group/^ 

Similar considerations apply to the question of 
what features of the social complex of which seg- 
regation is a part contribute to the development of 
the traits which have been observed in majority 
group members. Some of these are probably quite 
closely related to the awareness of status differ- 
ences, to which, as has already been pointed out, 
segregation makes a material contribution. Others 
have a more complicated relationship to the total 
social setting. Thus, the acquisition of an unre- 
alistic basis for self-evaluation as a consequence of 
majority group membership probably reflects fair- 
ly closely the awareness of status differences. On 
the other hand, unrealistic fears and hatreds of 
minority groups, as in the case of the converse 
phenomenon among minority group members, 
are probably significandy influenced as well by 
the lack of opportunities for equal status contact. 

With reference to the probable effects of segre- 
gation under conditions of equal facilities on ma- 
jority group members, many of the social scientists 

Deutscher, M. and Chein, L, The Psychological Effects 
of Enforced Segregation: A Survey of Social Science Opin- 
ion, /. Fsychol, 1948, 26, 259-287. 


who responded to the poll in the survey cited 
above felt that the evidence is less convincing than 
with regard to the probable effects of such segre- 
gation on minority group members, and the ef- 
fects are possibly less widespread. Nonetheless, 
more than 80% stated it as their opinion that the 
effects of such segregation are psychologically det- 
rimental to the majority group members.^^ 

It may be noted that many of these social scien- 
tists supported their opinions on the effects of seg- 
regation on both majority and minority groups 
by reference to one or another or to several of the 
following four lines of published and unpublished 
evidence.^^ First, studies of children throw light 
on the relative priority of the awareness of status 
differentials and related factors as compared to the 
awareness of differences in facilities. On this basis, 
it is possible to infer some of the consequences of 
segregation as distinct from the influence of in- 
equalities of facilities. Second, clinical studies and 
depth interviews throw light on the genetic sources 
and causal sequences of various patterns of psycho- 
logical reaction; and, again, certain inferences are 
possible with respect to the effects of segregation 
per se. Third, there actually are some relevant but 
relatively rare instances of segregation with equal 
or even superior facilities, as in the cases of certain 
Indian reservations. Fourth, since there are ine- 
qualities of facilities in racially and ethnically 
homogeneous groups, it is possible to infer the 
kinds of effects attributable to such inequalities in 
the absence of effects of segregation and, by a 
kind of subtraction to estimate the effects of seg- 
regation per se in situations where one finds both 
segregation and unequal facilities. . . . 

The problem with which we have here attempt- 
ed to deal is admittedly on the frontiers of scien- 
tific knowledge. Inevitably, there must be some 
differences of opinion among us concerning the 
conclusiveness of certain items of evidence, and 
concerning the particular choice of words and 
placement of emphasis in the preceding statement. 
We are nonetheless in agreement that this state- 
ment is substantially correct and justified by the 
evidence, and the differences among us, if any, 
are of a relatively minor order and would not 
materially influence the preceding conclusions. 

Deutscher, M and Chein, I., The Psychological Effects 
of Enforced Segregation A Survey of Social Science Opin- 
ion, /. Psychol., 1948, 26, 259-287. 

Chein, I., What Are the Psychological Effects of 
Segregation Under Conditions of Equal Facilities?, Inter- 
national /. Opinion and Attitude Res., 1949, 2, 229-234. 
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Book Digest: Harry S. Ashmore’s ‘The Negro 
and the Schools” 

Benjamin Fine 

Benjamin Fine (1905- ), education editor of The New Yor\ Times. Chief works: A Giant of the 

Press (1933), Educational Publicity (1943), Demoaatic Education (1945), Our Children Are Cheated 
(1947), Opportunities in Teaching (1952). 


Despite the efforts made in recent years by the 
South to improve Negro education, a substantial 
gap still exists between the schooling received by 
Negro and white children. 

Measured in terms of physical facilities, curricu- 
la, school libraries, teacher supervision and finan- 
cial support, the white pupils have superior edu- 
cational opportunities. 

However, education in the South is inferior to 
that in the rest of the country. This is true even 
though the South spends a greater proportion of 
its income for schools than does any other section. 

These conclusions are reached by the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation in a report on school segregation. Fifty 
educators, economists and sociologists took part 
in the survey, believed to be the most intensive 
study of Negro education ever undertaken in this 
country. 

The 228 -page report, “The Negro and the 
Schools,” was published yesterday. It was pre- 
pared by Harry S. Ashmore, executive editor of 
The Arkansas Gazette. 

The Supreme Court has before it * five cases 
seeking to eliminate pupil segregation, but even 


if it oudaws separate schools for Negro and white 
children the immediate gains will not be promis- 
ing, the report declares. 

Underlying Problems Cited 

A reshuffling of the South’s school children, per- 
mitting Negro pupils to go to white schools, 
would not solve the pressing problems of inade- 
quate educational facilities, it adds, saying that 
“the same general deficiencies in physical facilities, 
teacher training, curricula and the like would 
exist.” 

Although abstract justice might be achieved by 
ending segregation, in that the deficit would fall 
evenly upon members of both races, “the over-all 
standard of public education would not be mate- 
rially improved,” the report suggests. The South 
IS only now reaching the point where there are 
enough classrooms and enough teachers to meet 
the minimum demand of its children for educa- 
tion, it is added. 

“There has been discrimination against Ne- 
groes, it is true,” the report says, “but it could 
have been corrected only by pouring additional 
money into the total system or by lowering the 
standards of white schools. If at any point in the 
past discrimination had been wiped out by total 
integration the effect would have been that some 


* See Chapter 1 0 for the Supreme Court’s decisions 
against segregation in the schools. — Eds. 

From The New York. Times (Sunday, May 16, 1954), p. 78. 
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Negroes would have gone to better schools and 
some whites to worse.” 

Among the findings in the report are these: 

Although the South ranks far below the other 
regions of the United States in terms of per capita 
income, it ranks well above most of the rest of 
the country in terms of the proportion of its in- 
come It has been spending for the education of its 
children in public schools. 

From 1940 to 1952 expenditures per pupil in 
Southern schools increased more than three-fold. 
Every state in the South showed a substantial 
increase. 

The disparity between white and Negro educa- 
tion in the South is much greater in rural areas 
than in metropolitan areas. 

By 1952 the gap between the average number of 
years of college training received by white and 
Negro teachers in the South had been virtually 
closed. The gap between the salaries of white and 
Negro teachers in the South is rapidly closing. 

One of the gaps between white and Negro edu- 
cation in the South that has remained wide is 
that between the number of books in the libraries 
of white and Negro schools. The number of books 
per pupil in the libraries in Negro schools in five 
Southern states was considerably less than half the 
number for the white schools. 

The report asserts that the period since 1940 has 
seen the South exert its greatest efforts in behalf 
of public education and it is giving to Negro chil- 
dren the largest share of the total outlay they 
have ever known. 

Expenditure Comparisons 

In 1951-52, thirteen Southern states spent $1,- 
200,000,000 for school operations, nearly four 
times the expenditures for 1939-40, according to 
the report, and $220,000,000 went for Negro 
schools. When these figures are adjusted to offset 
the effects of inflation, it is noted, the operational 
expenditures for both races in 1951-52 was nearly 
twice as great as in the pre-war years. 

The statistics cover Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia The report says that, over and 
above operating expenditures, these states spent 
$315,000,000 for school construction and mainte- 
nance in 1951-52 — eight times the amount spent 
in 1939-40. Between 1940 and 1952 the total value 
of school buildings in these states rose from $1.2 
billion to more than $3 billion, the report adds. 


and $65,000,000 to $70,000,000 of the capital ex- 
penditures in 1951-52 went into Negro schools 
and equipment, for the first time approximating 
the 25 per cent portion of Negro attendance. 

Despite these accelerated efforts, the report de- 
clares, the differential between white and Negro 
education in the South has remained large. 

The gap between school expenditures for whites 
and Negroes has been narrowed, the report says, 
but in 1951-52 it was still wide, $115 per Negro 
pupil against $165 per white pupil. In federally- 
aided school lunchrooms almost twice as much 
was spent in serving each white child, it is added, 
the difference being $8 a year. 

The general disparity between white and Negro 
schools in the South has variation in the inequali- 
ties between urban and rural schools, according to 
the report. In every state, it asserts, there are coun- 
ties in which the best white schools by any stand- 
ard of comparison are inferior to the worst Negro 
schools in the larger cities. The educational prob- 
lems of the rural South have been increased, it is 
added, by recent population trends, it being noted 
that the decade after 1940 there was a population 
loss of 4,200,000 in the farm areas of thirteen 
states. 

Rural School Needs Acute 

The South’s rural schools have only begun to 
scratch the surface of the accumulated deficiencies, 
the report asserts, even though the proportion of 
state funds channeled to them through equaliza- 
tion programs has risen sharply. The recent statis- 
tics, according to the report, show that in instruc- 
tion expenditures per pupil in metropolitan and 
rural counties a gap had widened from $20 to $44 
and that in capital outlay a gap had gone from $2 
to $37. 

The legal drive for equalization of Negro facil- 
ities has already had a sharp impact upon the 
whole of the Southern educational structure, the 
report declares, and along with this has come the 
less dramatic but equally persistent pressure to 
close the gap between rural and urban schools for 
the children of both races. However, the report 
points out, there are districts where local school 
taxes would have to be doubled if the racial dis- 
crepancy in per pupil expenditures was to be 
wiped out at a stroke. 

Besides the task of replacing sub-standard 
schools for both races, the South is faced with the 
urgent need of providing additional classrooms to 
accommodate net additions to its school popula- 
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tion. The report estimates that by 1962 the South’s 
average daily school attendance will reach 9 , 1005 - 
000, an increase of 16 per cent over that of the 
current school year. The region’s building pro- 
gram IS already subject to the special pressures 
created by the shift in population from rural to 
urban areas, the report says, commenting: 

“This brings about a greater demand for new 
facilities than even the rapid increase in attend- 
ance would indicate, with new consolidated struc- 
tures required in rural areas of declining popula- 
tion while new buildings must also be built in the 
growing metropolitan suburbs. It is estimated that 
the cost of new facilities — quite apart from the 
cost of eliminating the present capital deficit for 
both races — would be about $1.3 billion.” 

Southern educators have recognized, the report 
declares, that the gap between white and Negro 
schools is only one aspect of the region’s school 
problem, that there is no way by which it can be 
considered apart from the overall deficiencies of 
the school system. 

To meet its growing school needs, for white as 
well as Negro schools, the South might need some 
form of Federal aid to education, the report sug- 
gests. In his 1954 State of the Union Message, the 
report notes, President Eisenhower endorsed the 
principle of Federal aid for school construction. 

Referring to the migration of Negroes from 
the South, the report says that problems arise 
even where segregation is not legally enforced. 
Educational segregation in the non-South has been 
more the product of residential patterns than of 
law, the report observes, but there is abundant 
evidence that many school administrators have 
adopted segregation as a conscious policy without 
formal sanction and in defiance of the statutes. 

Such practices as gerrymandering of school dis- 
tricts, encouraging “voluntary” choice of separate 
schools by Negro pupils, careful regulating of 
transfer permits and other comparable administra- 
tive arrangements have been common, the report 
asserts. 

In recent years, however, there has been a 
strong counter trend, according to the report. In 
some of the border states, laws prescribing or per- 
mitting some degree of educational segregation 
have been repealed or liberalized, it adds, and in 
other states, where the law has never condoned 
segregation, legal and administrative action has 
been directed toward elimination of the separate 
pattern. 

A review of twenty-five communities that had 


recendy made, or were in the process of making, 
transition from segregation to integration in their 
public schools, indicates that little difficulty is ex- 
perienced from the public, the report declares. 
The only incidents of disorder found, it notes, 
were in Cairo, the southernmost city of Illinois, 
and “this is hardly surprising, since the history of 
the old river town often has been marked by vio- 
lence, corruption and, in recent years, economic 
blight.” 

The matter of integrating school faculties is as- 
serted to be generally regarded as more of a prob- 
lem than that of mixing classes. In many com- 
munities school authorities who have experienced 
no serious difficult) in admitting Negroes to for- 
merly all-white schools expressed the fear, the 
report says, that white parents would not tolerate 
Negro teachers for their children. However, the 
report found that whenever there had been a well- 
planned program to “sell” integration to the com- 
munity It had succeeded. 

New Jersey is cited in the report as a notable 
example of a situation in which a well-staffed state 
agency made it its business to work closely with 
communities that had long practiced segregation 
and appeared resistant to compulsory change. The 
change was required by the new state Constitu- 
tion. Although New Jersey’s Division Against 
Discrimination was armed with the power to 
withhold state funds, and even to bring misde- 
meanor charges against school officials who re- 
fused to comply, the report records, it accom- 
plished the integration of forty formerly-segre- 
gated school districts without invoking these pow- 
ers in any instance. 

‘‘Massive Change” Begun 

The report, observing that the South is moving 
into a new era, suggests that there is abundant 
evidence that a “massive change” is taking place. 
The economic time lag which kept the region 
behind the great American industrial march is 
being wiped out, the report declares. The South 
is still sending its sons out to seek opportunity in 
other regions, it is remarked, but it is receiving a 
substantial number of managerial migrants to 
operate its new factories and these are bringing 
with them national social and political concepts. 

“All in all, the cultural, political and economic 
isolation which is necessary to the preservation of 
the region’s special identity is breaking down,” the 
report declares. “Southerners themselves are 
speeding the process in many ways, whether or 
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not they are always pleased with the results. 

“In the long sweep of history the public school 
cases before the Supreme Court may be written 
down as the point at which the South cleared the 
last turning in the road to reunion — the point at 
which finally, and under protest, the region gave 
up its peculiar institutions and accepted the pre- 
vailing standards of the nation at large as the 


legal basis for its relationship with its minority 
race. 

“This would not in itself bring about any great 
shift in Southern attitudes, nor even any far- 
reaching immediate changes in the pattern of 
biracial education. But it would redefine the goal 
the Southern people, white and Negro, are com- 
mitted to seek in the way of democracy.” 


Indian Takeaway 

John Collier 

John Collier (1884- ), professor emeritus of sociology and anthropology, City College of New York; 

United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1933-1945; president of the Institute of Ethnic Affairs. 
Principal works: The Indians of the Americas (1947), American Colonial Record (1947), Patterns and 
Ceremonials of the Indians of the Southwest (1949). 


The United States is trustee for Indian prop- 
erties worth tens of billions of dollars. Further, 
through treaties and other bilateral compacts it is 
trustee over the political, social, and cultural in- 
stitutions and group enterprises of the several 
hundred Indian groups. The Administration and 
Congress are driving toward the destruction of 
the trusteeship obligation, after a preliminary 
cosdy perversion of it, and thereby toward turn- 
ing over the Indian properties to whites. In justice 
it must be stated that this jettisoning of the na- 
tional obligation toward Indians was begun un- 
der Dillon S. Myer, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs under Truman. Since the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration took over, the process has been ex- 
pedited almost frantically. Comprehensively, the 
facts are these: 

The 460,000 Indians in the United States are 
citizens, having all the rights and duties of cit- 
izens, with one perilous exception. Congress, in 
Indian matters, exercises a plenary authority. For 
a century and three-quarters Indian life has been 
organized within a framework of treaties, agree- 
ments, and legislation. No constitutional inhibi- 
tion can say “Thou shalt not” if Congress acts 
unilaterally to destroy the Indian political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural organizations formed and de- 
veloped within the bilateral federal-Indian rela- 
tionship. And this is what Congress, under the 
Administration’s leadership, is now doing. The 
demolition goes on behind a smoke screen of 
fabrications. 


Of these fabrications the central one is the 
denial, through word and action, of the historical 
basis of the Indian-government relationship. The 
second is the assumption that the Indians need to 
be forced to become full and equal citizens — 
which they already are — and therefore that the 
structures they have built for mutual aid, self- 
protection, self-regulation, and economic advance- 
ment must be destroyed through administrative 
or legislative action. The third is that the Indians 
have been consulted and that they want this 
havoc wrought on themselves. Now to some of 
the details. 

Just before Congress recessed at the end of July, 
1953, a bill was rushed to passage without hear- 
ings on Its essential provision. That bill became 
Public Law 280. Signing it. President Eisenhower 
lamented it as “most un-Christian” and voiced 
the hope that a future Congress would amend its 
— and his — errors. There has been no amend- 
ment. This Public Law 280 authorizes any state 
government, in its own discretion, to substitute 
its own law for federal Indian law and its own 
codes for the Indian tribal codes. 

In the session of Congress recently adjourned 
the Interior Department pressed its onset, this 
time not through an “omnibus” bill but through 
numerous separate bills purportedly dealing with 
local situations. An example is Senate bill 2745, 
now signed by President Eisenhower, directed at 
the Indians of the Klamath reservation in Ore- 
gon. This law forcibly fee-patents — that is, re- 


From “Indian Takeaway Betrayal of a Trust,” The Nation, 179' 14 (October 2, 1954) 290-291. 
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moves from trusteeship status — all individually 
ovv^ned Klamath lands and authorizes any en- 
rolled Klamath member to force the tribe to sell 
Its corporate holdings in order to buy him out; it 
also brings to an early end federal supervision of 
the immense timber operation in the Klamath 
forest. Here, for once, the truth came out from 
the Interior Department — that the termination 
might result “in abandonment of sustained-yield 
management presently enforced by the federal 
government” and that “accelerated cutting would 
result eventually in serious injury to the entire 
economy of the Klamath basin.” 

The Klamath action is a massive one, as is the 
comparable Menominee, Wisconsin, action now 
also made law by President Eisenhower. A law 
directed toward four small bands of Utah Indians 
will have a statistically infinitesimal effect but is 
massive as to precedent and policy and representa- 
tive as to method. These 177 full-blood Paiutes 
are owners, as groups, of 45,000 acres of poor 
land believed rich in subsurface oil and minerals. 
Entided by law to federal aid and protection, 
these Paiutes have not been receiving it; hence 
the Watkins bill (Senate 2670) provided that 
hereafter they should not receive federal aid and 
protection. Congress and the public were told 
that these groups had been fully consulted and by 
implication had indorsed the bill. In fact, all but 
one of the groups have officially objected to the 
measure. Search of the hearings and reports re- 
veal nothing regarding the adequacy of consulta- 
tion. The only indorsement of the bill was wrung 
from a minority of one of the groups, admittedly 
counseled by the representative of an oil company 
which “desired to negotiate a lease without going 
through the procedure” of competitive bidding. 
Trivial as well as heardess when locally viewed, 
this bill, now law, was announced as a model for 
all termination bills. The federal legal obligation 
to scores of thousands of Indians has not been ful- 
filled; past devastating wrongs — such as those 
done to the five civilized tribes of Oklahoma — 
have not been righted: therefore, the federal gov- 
ernment shall be prohibited by statute from meet- 
ing the unmet obligations or righdng the un- 
righted wrongs. 


This article must omit other details and con- 
clude with the really massive, all-embracing be- 
trayal. The Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, 
together with subsequent amendatory acts, re- 
affirmed the bilateral Indian-federal-government 
relation. It empow^ered the several hundred In- 
dian groups to organize for domestic self-rule and 
to incorporate for economic self-help and self- 
defense, The ensuing years saw the creation, by 
the Indians, of 182 tribal constitutions and 154 
tribal corporate charters. The act created a re- 
volving credit fund, resting on the communal 
aspirations and responsibilities of the tribes but 
fully attending to individual requirements; the 
account of this fund until about two years ago 
stood as a “record-breaker.” There was developed 
a multiform, far-flung, and almost uniformly suc- 
cessful organization of Indian life, in which the 
individual through his group entered into the 
wider commonwealth. 

Beginning with Dillon S. Myer as Indian Com- 
missioner in 1950, the ruling purpose, harshly in- 
tensified by the present Administration, has been 
to atomize and suffocate the group life of the 
tribes — that group life which is their vitality, mo- 
tivation, and hope — and to prevent the continu- 
ance and adaptation of those Indian civilizations 
which have produced great human beings 
through hundreds of generations. The present 
Administration’s central method is to destroy the 
Indian Reorganization Act and the life structures 
which the Indians have built within its authority. 
The technique is not to use an omnibus bill but a 
host of special bills — effective in scattering the 
opposition — designed to destroy the Reorganiza- 
tion Act and its results tribe by tribe and region 
by region. A looted Indian estate will be the most 
apparent result, as it was in the case of the allot- 
ment acts of sixty and fifty years ago. A less ap- 
parent result will be a looted Indian soul and 
looted national honor, a United States shamed be- 
fore the forty million Indians of the hemisphere. 
These results, except in local cases, have not yet 
been realized. The American public, if it would, 
could still forbid their irremediable accomplish- 
ment. 
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Guilt by Heredity 

The President’s Committee on Civil Rights 

The President’s Committee on Civil Rights was created by Executive Order of President Truman on 
December 5, 1946; composed of Charles E Wilson (chairman), Sadie T. Alexander, James B. Carey, 
John S. Dickey, Morris L. Ernst, Rabbi Roland B. Gittelson, Frank P. Graham, Bishop Francis J. Haas, 
Charles Luckman, Francis P Matthews, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, Boris 
Shishkin, Dorothy Tilly, and Channing Tobias. Report submitted October 29, 1947. 


The most striking mass interference since slav- 
ery with the right to physical freedom was the 
evacuation and exclusion of persons of Japanese 
descent from the West Coast during the past war. 
The evacuation of 110,000 men, women and chil- 
dren, two-thirds of whom were United States cit- 
izens, was made without a trial or any sort of 
hearing, at a time when the courts were func- 
tioning. These people were ordered out of a large 
section of the country and detained in “relocation 
centers ” This evacuation program was carried 
out at the direction of the Commanding General 
of the West Coast Command, who acted under 
an Executive Order authorizing the Secretary of 
War and the military commanders to prescribe 
military areas from which any person or group 
could be excluded. 

The ground given for the evacuation was that 
the military security of the nation demanded the 
exclusion of potentially disloyal people from the 
West Coast. We have not felt that it would be 
proper or feasible for this Committee to try to re- 
view all of the facts to the evacuation program. 
We remember well the doubts and fears of the 
early months of the war and we recognize that 
the evacuation policy seemed a necessary precau- 
tion to many at the time. But we are disturbed 
by the implications of this episode so far as the 
future of American civil rights is concerned. Fun- 
damental to our whole system of law is the belief 
that guilt is personal and not a matter of heredity 
or association. Yet in this instance no specific 
evacuees were charged with disloyalty, espionage 
or sedition. The evacuation, in short, was not a 
criminal proceeding involving individuals, but a 
sort of mass quarantine measure. This Committee 
believes that further study should be given to this 


problem. Admittedly in time of modern total 
warfare much discretion must be given to the mil- 
itary to act in situations where civilian rights are 
concerned. Yet the Committee believes that ways 
and means can be found of safeguarding people 
against mass accusations and discriminatory treat- 
ment. 

Finally it should be noted that hundreds of 
evacuees suffered serious property and business 
losses because of governmental action and 
through no fault of their own. The War Reloca- 
tion Authority, charged with the administration 
of the evacuation program, recommended in its 
final report that some provision be made in fed- 
eral law that claims for evacuation-caused prop- 
erty losses be “considered promptly and settled 
with a minimum of delay and inconvenience.” 
Over a year has passed since then. 

Also disturbing, though less spectacular, was 
the issuance by military authority during the re- 
cent war of individual orders of exclusion against 
citizens scattered widely throughout the “defense 
zones” established by the Army. These orders 
rested on the same Executive Order as did the 
mass evacuation of Japanese Americans. In the 
case of these individual orders a citizen living 
perhaps m Philadelphia, Boston, or San Francisco 
was ordered by the Army to move. He was not 
imprisoned, for he could go to any inland area. 
He was not accused of criminal or subversive con- 
duct. He was merely held to be an “unsafe” per- 
son to have around. Fortunately these violations 
of civil rights were not numerous. Moreover, the 
Army lost confidence in the exclusion orders as 
effective security measures and abandoned them 
— but not until more than 200 citizens had moved 
under military compulsion. 


From To Secure These Rights, Washington U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947, pp. 30-32. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. From what does the term “scapegoating” derive? 

2 What does “scapegoating” mean? 

3. How is prejudice related to scapegoating? 

4. How is msecurity related to scapegoating? 

5. What is a marginal man? 

6. To whom is the marginal man a problem? Why? 

7. How are tensions resulting from interracial fric- 
tions passed on to the Negro child? 

8. How do social scientists analyze die frequency of 
hypertension among Negroes? 

9. How does educational segregation work in the 
southern states? 

10. What are the accumulating consequences of the 
southern states producing a disproportionate share 
of the country’s children? 


11. What reasons other than humanitarian ones do 
Gordon and Roche find for ending segregation? 

12. What actions on the part of the white Americans 
have brought Indians to their present intense prob- 
lems? 

13. What IS meant by “guilt by heredity”? Is it tena- 
ble under the American traditions of law and 
justice? 

14. What IS the case against the United States gov- 
ernment in connection with its mistreatment of 
persons of Japanese descent, as summed up and 
analyzed by the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights ? 

15. To what extent did the Army “relocate” persons 
for security reasons on the East coast? 



CHAPTER 21 


Ethnic Difference 


In a land to which so many different peoples 
have migrated as the United States, ethnic dif- 
ference might be thought to provide the basis for 
fascinating varieties of custom and ceremony, 
tradition and folklore. But unfortunately ethnic 
difference has implicit in it both romantic and 
colorful possibilities and also what sociologists 
call ethnocentrism, a term for the “view of things 
in which one’s own group is the center of every- 
thing, and all others are scaled and rated with 
reference to it. . . . Each group nourishes its own 
pride and vanity, boasts itself superior, exalts its 
own divinities, and looks with contempt on out- 
siders. Each group thinks its own folkways the 
only right ones, and if it observes that other 
groups have other folkways, these excite its 
scorn,” * American society is called by some a 
melting pot, but it is more realistically a social 
structure in which ethnic minority members face 
great compulsion to exchange their ethnic iden- 
tities for those of American groups and classes. 

Many of the problems of race and caste 
sketched in the previous chapter are problems of 
ethnic difference which are aggravated, justified, 
and maintained by racial characteristics. Many 
similar rationalizations serve to justify keeping 
the Negro in “his place” in the United States and 
the Irish and the Cockney submerged in Great 
Britain. An American Negro who assumes the 
identity of a visiting Latin American or Hindu 
personage speedily learns the degree to which 
caste stigmata are social rather than physiological. 

Once early European immigrant groups had 
established beginnings of social structure in the 
American colonies, each successive wave of im- 
migration found itself torn between old-world 


* William Graham Sumner, Folkways, Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1907, p 13. 


ethnic-group loyalties, the punishments for devia- 
tion from American patterns, and the rewards for 
assimilation or Americanization. Or the immi- 
grant group found itself pushed back upon its 
ethnic ties and traditions by the rejection of it by 
dominant groups. Thomas and Znaniecki tell of 
the impact of the new world upon the immigrant 
as a person. Wirth discusses similarities and dif- 
ferences in the segregation and assimilation of 
Negroes and Jews. Bloomgarden reports on the 
“quota system” in medical schools. Barrabee and 
Von Mering describe their investigations of varia- 
tions in mental stress as related to differing ethnic 
backgrounds, whether Irish, Jewish, Italian, or 
Yankee- American. 

What forms do segregation, discrimination, 
and rejection Other chapters touch upon 

instances in real estate, employment, politics and 
government, education, entertainment, the armed 
forces, and elsewhere. Here it suffices to point to 
common problems of ethnic difference in this 
country which are not mentioned in the preced- 
ing chapter. One selection tells of the form of ac- 
tivity taken recently by “hate groups.” The com- 
placency of the majority to the persecution of mi- 
nority members frequently raises the question: 
Does social discrimination really matter.? Mc- 
Williams mentions some of the ways in which 
social discrimination does matter and the fact that 
it is frequently stimulated in the case of Jews by 
members of our most powerful social circles. One 
particular form of social discrimination, that ap- 
parent in college fraternities and sororities, is de- 
scribed in the next reading. Galarza deals with 
problems of the Mexican-American minority in 
the United States. The Mexican-Americans are a 
huge minority and one with pressing problems, 
but they are so localized geographically that they 
have been ignored by most Americans. 
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Demoralization among Immigrants 

William 1. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki* 


The peasant immigrant is able to maintain his 
moral status in spite of the weakened social re- 
sponse and control only because of the power of 
mental habits. When a strong set of active associa- 
tions has once been formed, even a weak social 
stimulus is sufficient to provoke the usual kind 
of behavior; a letter from home, the response or 
recognition of a friend, even the mere remem- 
brance of past social influences may be for a time 
almost as efficient in keeping the individual with- 
in the limits of normality as the consciousness of 
a direct social control by his old primary-group. 
But when the habit is broken, because the indi- 
vidual’s social education was insufficient in the 
old country or because his temperament is more 
than usually refractory to the given social in- 
fluences or because the stress of new conditions 
proves too strong, the average immigrant lacks 
the necessary preparation to construct for himself 
a new life-organization with such elements as ab- 
stract individualistic morality, religious mysticism 
and the legal and economic systems which he 
hnds m America. In order to reorganize his life 
on a new basis he needs a primary-group as 
strong and coherent as the one he left in the old 
country. The Polish-American society gives him a 
few new schemes of life, but not enough to cover 
all of his activities. A certain lowering of his mor- 


al level is thus inevitable. Though it does not al- 
ways lead to active demoralization, to anti-social 
behavior, it manifests itself at least in what we 
may call passive demoralization, a partial or a 
general weakening of social interests, a growing 
narrowness or shallowness of the individual’s so- 
cial life. 

Of course the second generation, unless brought 
in direct and continuous contact with better as- 
pects of American life than those with which the 
immigrant community is usually acquainted, de- 
generates further still, both because the parents 
have less to give than they had received them- 
selves in the line of social principles and emotions 
and because the children brought up in American 
cities have more freedom and less respect for their 
parents. The second generation is better adapted 
intellectually to the practical conditions of Ameri- 
can life, but their moral horizon grows still nar- 
rower on the average and their social interests 
still shallower. One might expect to find fewer 
cases of active demoralization, of anti-social be- 
havior, than in the first generation which has to 
pass through the crisis of adaptation to new con- 
ditions. And yet it is a well-known fact that even 
the number of crimes is proportionately much 
larger among the children of immigrants than 
among the immigrants themselves. 


* See identifying note on page 17. 

From The Polish Peasa7it m Ewope and America, New York copyright by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., in 1927, pp. 1649- 
1651. Reprinted b> permission. 


The Jews and the Negroes: Contrasting 
Educational Problems 

Louis Wirth 

Louis Wirth (1897-1952), late professor of sociology, University of Chicago, president, American Coun- 
cil on Race Relations Chief works: The Ghetto (1928), with others, Om Cities. Their Role in the Na- 
tional Economy (1937) and Uiban Government (1938). Editor: Contemporary Social Problems (1939), 
1126. A Decade of Social Science Research (1940). 

The survival of the Jews has probably de- sponse to exclusion and persecution than upon 
pended more upon the segregation and internal toleration by the outside world. In the light of the 
solidification of the Jewish community as a re- history of the Jewish people up to the rise of 

From “Education for Survival. The Jews,” Ameiican Journal of Sociology, 48 (1942-1943). 682-691, pp. 690-691 
quoted Reprinted by permission. 
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naziism, the adaptability of Jewish life to chang- 
ing situations is scarcely subject to doubt as a 
powerful factor in survival. But the will to live is 
perhaps more convincingly manifested in the ad- 
justment of Jewish education to changing needs 
and circumstances than in any other phase of 
Jewish social life. While it has been concerned 
with the transmission of knowledge and skills of 
a sort. It has been primarily designed to nurture a 
consciousness of a common past and a common 
destiny. The most important part of the education 
which the Jewish family and community has pro- 
vided its members, especially the youth, has 
served to inculcate in the individual a sense of be- 
longing to a historic people with deep roots in the 
past and of sharing the future of that people de- 
spite the seeming discrepancy between the fortune 
of the one and the fate of the many. 

It should be noted, of course, that in all the 
countries of the Western world except those un- 
der the dominance of Nazi doctrines the educa- 
tion of ’the Jews, except for the religious educa- 
tion, is part and parcel of the general educational 
system of the country. The disproportionate 
crowding of the Jews into the professions in the 
past few generations has to some extent repeated 
what their concentration m business and finance 
had done in an earlier period: It gave rise to a 
reaction expressing itself in Jewish quotas in 
many higher educational institutions, if not com- 
plete exclusion in the case of some. Incidentally, it 
may also be noted that the quota system in higher 
educational and professional institutions has 
mainly resulted in intensifying the individual 
struggle for admission and advancement. 

The fascination which higher education and 
professional careers have had for the Jews may 
be traced to at least three factors: (1) the tradi- 
tionalist scheme of learning cultivated as a social 
value for centuries and now translated into sec- 
ular terms; (2) the relatively high degree of 
urbanization of the Jews; and (3) the lack of in- 
terest in or opportunity for entering other oc- 
cupations. It is a striking fact that agricultural 
vocational education (except in the retraining of 
refugees in an emergency like the present or as 
stimulated by nationalistic enthusiasm, as in Zi- 
onism, or as a deliberate policy by philanthropic 
and resetdement agencies) has failed to attract 
more than a trivial segment of the Jews.^ In the 

^ See Arthur Ruppin, The Jews in the Modern Woild, 
London, 1934, Chao x For an account of the chief experi- 
ment in agricultural education and settlement see Gabriel 


higher brackets of education anti-Semitism has 
frequently generated a personal sense of frustra- 
tion and embitterment. Among the Jews, as 
among other minority peoples, discontent is not 
confined to the low’er strata but extends on up 
into the top reaches of the social hierarchy and is 
perhaps most acute among those who, despite 
their abilities, have found their path to advance- 
ment or acceptance barred. . . . 

The experience of the Jews may well stand as 
the classic example of the survival of a people and 
the perpetuation of a culture from which others 
similarly situated may draw appropriate infer- 
ences for their policies, both positive and negative. 
There probably is no people more unlike the Ne- 
groes than the Jews. The latter have long been 
sophisticated, urbanized, and literate. While im- 
mersed in the stream of Western civilization, the 
Jews have retained a profound consciousness of 
their separate identity and past. The Negroes in 
these respects are virtually exactly opposite. The 
Jew^s, for instance, have no need for an urban 
league as do the Negroes, for the Jews, having 
grown up with the city, find urban life their nat- 
ural milieu. Whereas the Jews on many occasions 
faced their supreme problem in resisting assimila- 
tion, the Negroes only rarely have been permitted 
to assimilate. Whereas the Jews have inherited 
their communal organization, the Negroes have 
had to build up their community structure pain- 
fully and laboriously. The Negroes have no mi- 
nority language, ritual, religion, and culture to 
speak of, for which they must seek toleration as 
do the Jews. It is interesting to speculate how 
much of the anomalous status of the Jews today 
IS due to the progress of the industrial revolution 
and how different the contemporary position of 
the Negroes would be if they had been permitted 
to share in the industrial, commercial, and pro- 
fessional roles which the Jews have played. De- 
spite the ob\ious differences between the Jews 
and the Negroes, however, none can perhaps 
profit more by the historic experiences of the Jews 
than the Negroes themselves. 

We already see in the crystallization of schools 
of thought among Negro leaders striking like- 
nesses between the issues and the strategy of ad- 
justment. Assimilationism and nationalist sepa- 
ratism are the extreme poles in both instances. 
Intermediate between these he a series of variant 
policies which have close resemblances in the two 

Davidson, Our Jewish farmers and the Sto^y of the Jewish 
Agricultural Society, New York, 1943. 
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peoples. Accommodation, submission, and sub- 
limation are three distmcdy recognizable inter- 
mediate forms of proposed adjustment. The Jews 
have perhaps more of a recognizable will to live 
as a people and as a culture than have the Ne- 
groes. Moreover, the Jews, as a historic people, 
have a core of cultural traditions to knit them to- 
gether and enable them to face a hostile world 
with an inner sense of equality and with equa- 
nimity despite their dispersion The greater vis- 
ibility of the Negroes, on the other hand, fur- 
nishes a not always welcome basis of racial iden- 
tity from which the individual cannot, even if he 
would, escape. 

The fact that the Jews have, through the cen- 
turies of their dispersion and their struggle for 
recognition and survival, acquired certain un- 
mistakable successes within the framework of 
Western civilization no doubt gives them an ad- 
vantage over the Negroes, who have had to trav- 
erse the road from African folk culture to West- 
ern civilization more recently and in a much 
shorter time, which did not permit them to share 
even those opportunities which the Jews until 
recently thought they could take for granted as 
permanent gams. On the other hand, it is the 


very success of the Jews in surmounting the ob- 
stacles put into the path of their progress which 
has made them the object of envy, hate, and 
persecution and which makes them vulnerable to 
the propaganda of organized anti-Semitism. 

Despite the momentary and, we hope, tempo- 
rary vicissitudes of history which have allotted to 
the Jews a more precarious prospect than there 
was reason to hope would face them in the age of 
liberalism, it is not unlikely that they will con- 
tinue to enjoy in the long run certain advantages 
over the Negroes which even the aftermath of 
naziism cannot completely cancel. There is no 
doubt, however, about the fact that large masses 
of Jews who thought they were well on the road 
of assimilation have, through their setbacks in- 
cident to the advent of racism and anti-Semitism 
as political weapons, come to a point of seeing 
themselves and their fate with a greater feeling of 
kinship and sympathy for the Negroes. For both 
peoples the goal of a happier adjustment to the 
world in which they must live is seen to be fur- 
ther distant than either had expected. They have 
the consolation that they can travel at least part 
of that road in companionship 


Medical School Quotas 

Lawrence Bloomgarden 

Lawrence Bloomgarden (1907- ), attorney, formerly case consultant to the Physicians’ Committee 

of the National Refugee Service, and presently staff member of the Civil Rights Department, American 
Jewish Committee. 


Numerous, subjective, and shifting criteria for 
admission to medical schools make the picture a 
scrambled one and considerable patience and in- 
genuity are required before the claims, counter- 
claims, and highly inaccessible statistics can be 
fitted together into a coherent whole. 

The overriding element in the whole medical 
school picture is the simple fact that not everyone 
who wants to can become a doctor. Of course not 
everyone who wants to can become a millionaire, 
or, for that matter, a chorus girl, either. But there 
is no conscious, well-organized effort on the part 
of others to limit the number of chorus girls or 
millionaires. 

For the prospective doctor the case is far dif- 


ferent. For even if he has the brains, the ability, 
and the money, he may not be able to become a 
doctor. Of the more than 20,000 qualified appli- 
cants who yearly apply to medical schools, only 
about 7,000 can be accepted. The medical schools 
can and will take no more. This anomalous situa- 
tion, where about one out of three qualified can- 
didates for a profession are accepted for training, 
is in itself a novelty in America, where it is cus- 
tomary to think of careers being open to all who 
wish to pursue them. . . . 

The whole quota policy was once known under 
the less delicate term of the numerus clausus, in- 
stituted in Poland and other East European coun- 
tries on openly anti-Semitic grounds. From al- 


From “Medical School Quotas and National Health,” Commentary, 9.1 (January 1953): 29-37. 



most any point o£ view, the argument in favor of 
quotas has been found lacking in logic, fairness, 
or good sense. It is manifestly subversive of the 
democratic ethic that citizens be treated and 
judged as members of racial, religious, or national 
blocs, and not as individuals. It is clearly an argu- 
ment of convenience, never used to justify ex- 
pansion of opportunity for minority groups, but 
only for limitation. It is never said, for example, 
that Negro medical students should constitute 10 
per cent of the total to correspond to the Negro 
percentage of our population; nor is it ever ar- 
gued that Jewish executives in banks and insur- 
ance companies, two fields in which Jews are 
poorly represented on the administrative level, 
should equal 4 per cent of the total to correspond 
to the Jewish percentage of the American popula- 
tion. 

A great deal has happened ... [of recent 
years.] For one thing, it is no longer good form 
to justify or even admit discrimination. For an- 
other, several states, including New York, have 
laws specifically prohibiting such practices. 

Another factor in the modern medical picture 
is the acute national shortage of physicians which 
became obvious at the end of World War II. 
Medical educators themselves estimated in 1945 
that 20,000 more physicians were badly needed, 
and the report of the President’s Committee on 
Health Needs of the Nation indicates a prospec- 
tive shortage of 30,000 physicians by 1960. 

In the face of these clear needs, the AMA seems 
to have revised its earlier views on the overpro- 
duction of doctors. In June 1951 it announced 
that “it has no desire to limit the production of 
properly trained physicians to serve the American 
people.” And it emphasized its willingness to 
encourage the expansion of medical training fa- 
cilities. The AMA has also reversed its attitude 
toward foreign medical schools. .State licensing 
boards have been urged that graduates of foreign 
schools “be accorded the same opportunities for 
licensure as graduates of approved medical 
schools in the United States.” It should be noted, 
however, that the Council on Medical Education, 
in its 1952 report, observes that “opportunities 
for American students to obtain a medical edu- 
cation in the better foreign medical schools are 
diminishing.” The medical schools in Great Brit- 
ain, for example, are now accepting very few 
Americans because of their own need for more 
doctors. 

This combination of changed public attitudes. 
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new state laws, and an acute shortage of doctors 
has brought some important changes in the tech- 
niques of admission by medical schools. “Tech- 
niques” is the correct word here, for the aims, 
and the results, w^ould appear to be about the 
same. The Jewish applicant still too often finds 
himself on the outside, a victim this time of one 
or another of current admissions criteria. 

The problem of criteria is worth some investi- 
gation because the medical schools rest their 
whole case upon it. The dialogue generally begins 
when a rejected Jewish applicant notices that 
other applicants, with grades lower than his own, 
have been admitted. He wants to know why. He 
is told that personality factors have also been con- 
sidered. . . . 

Admittedly, such personality factors as “dic- 
tion, voice, physical appearance, grooming” may 
contribute to the well-known bedside manner and 
therefore to the average doctor’s success. But a 
pathologist or research worker may go through 
his entire career without ever seeing a live pa- 
tient, while a surgeon who leaves a sponge or a 
clamp inside his victim would need an unusual 
bedside manner indeed to mollify his outraged 
patient, or placate the bereaved family. And 
when one considers the personalities of some out- 
standing pioneers in medical history, and finds 
that a frequent common characteristic is a kind 
of pig-headed obstinacy, a quality seldom asso- 
ciated with a sunny disposition but very useful in 
overcoming the opposition of eminent fools, it is 
cause for thanksgiving that men like Ehrlich, 
Koch, and Freud did not need the assent of . . . 
[an] Admissions Committee in order to study 
medicine. 

Even when personality criteria are not used as 
a conscious — or unconscious — cover for prejudice, 
objective evidence seems to cast great doubt on 
the worth of such criteria for admissions. The 
Mennmger Clinic in Topeka, Kansas, has re- 
cendy been studying methods of improving the 
selection of physicians for psychiatric training. 
Teaching psychiatrists gave intensive interviews 
to the candidates and then rated them as to prob- 
able aptitudes. No applicants were excluded by 
this process, the sole purpose being to determine 
the value of personality interviews in selecting 
physicians for the training program. Comparison 
between the performance of the candidates and 
their interview ratings with t7'atned psychiatrists 
revealed a correlation of only +.2. This is only 
slightly better than the interviewers could have 
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done by flipping a coin. Seven out of the ten top 
trainees, rated on performance at the conclusion 
of the training, would have failed to qualify if 
results of the personality interviews had been 
used to bar candidates. 

Obviously, physicians on admissions commit- 
tees do not have the competency of trained psy- 
chiatrists in judging personality qualifications. 
Yet they have not hesitated to use these subjective 
criteria in deciding who shall and who shall not 
enter medical school. . . . 

Geographical criteria may constitute a legiti- 
mate admissions requirement where some private 
medical schools wish to establish a national char- 
acter, As for state medical schools maintained 
with tax funds, they are under obligation to pre- 
fer residents. Yet geographical criteria are only 
legitimate where they are fairly and scrupulously 
administered. In New York, private medical 
schools use highly elastic geographical criteria for 
reasons which are at least dubious. 

In 1950, the New York State Department of 
Education studied the admissions practices of 
nine medical schools in the state. The study threw 
grave doubt on the real purpose of geographical 
criteria in some of these schools. It was dis- 
covered, for example, that non-Jewish residents 
of New York found it just as easy as non-resi- 
dents to get into private medical schools. Only 
Jewish residents found it more difficult to get into 
such schools — ostensibly because they were New 
Yorkers. It appears that geographical criteria are 
indeed used — but only if the applicant is Jewish. 

The study also showed that more than 30 per 
cent of the Jewish applications whose grades on 
a comparative basis should have entitled them to 
admittance to some school failed to get into any 
medical school in the state. This figure of rejec- 
tions would have been much higher had it not 
been for the liberal and eminently fair admissions 
policy of two of the nine schools, New York Uni- 
versity and the State University at Long Island 
Medical College. These two accounted for more 
than two-thirds of all the Jewish medical students 
in the state. The other seven showed a sharp 
distortion in the proportion of Jews to non-Jews 
accepted on a comparative scholarship basis. . . . 

Unfortunately, the restrictive admissions prac- 
tices of New York medical schools are by no 
means unique. Although the greatest problem 
exists in that state, discrimination in American 
medical schools elsewhere can be equally docu- 
mented. Studies of admissions at Pennsylvania 


medical schools, for example, show similar prac- 
tices. . . . 

Nor is there any evidence that present inter- 
view techniques and personality criteria are even 
successful in eliminating the emotionally unstable 
among prospective doctors. Indeed, what evi- 
dence there is would indicate the contrary. A 
study in 1942 of medical students at Cornell, Illi- 
nois, and Chicago revealed that about 25 per cent 
were in serious need of help for various emotional 
problems or psychiatric disabilities. And in a re- 
cent study by Edward A. Strecker and colleagues, 
of a senior medical class, 46.5 per cent were found 
to have neurotic handicaps of major character. 
Facts such as these impelled the American Psy- 
chiatric Association at its recent Conference on 
Psychiatric Education to urge the rapid develop- 
ment of objective indices for measuring the emo- 
tional stability and psychological fitness of med- 
ical candidates, to replace the hit-or-miss methods 
of present admission boards. And it is worthy of 
note that the conference concluded that “for the 
present, grades are probably the best single cri- 
teria for admission since ... we do not know as 
yet what special qualities make a good medical 
student or a proficient physician, and thus do not 
have other criteria.” 

The moral or practical case against discrimina- 
tion in medical schools need not be labored here. 
It has been found to lack any justification what- 
soever apart from that of protecting vested in- 
terests at the expense of the health and welfare of 
the nation. Yet even those who admit the fallacies 
of quotas will sometimes refer to the “dispropor- 
tionate” Jewish interest m medicine. This point 
needs no refutation, only comprehension. 

The interest of Jewish students in medical edu- 
cation is, of course, a fact. The interest of Italians 
in the opera is also a fact. The particular talents 
and interests of ethnic or cultural groups have al- 
ways served to enrich mankind and, particularly 
in the United States, have traditionally been seen 
as forces to be encouraged and nurtured. . . . 

Undoubtedly, the interest of able young Jews in 
medicine is accentuated by lack of opportunity 
for them in many other attractive pursuits. So 
long as the junk business rather than steel, and 
the loan business rather than banking, are the 
choices available, enthusiasm for rewarding pro- 
fessions like medicine will be great. This simply 
illustrates the unbalancing effect on the whole 
economy of discrimination in any particular field. 
The tragedy is that the medical profession, which 
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serves the nation so directly, should work to 
strengthen discriminating tendencies in American 
life instead of combating them. 

The larger tragedy is that the medical edu- 
cators responsible for recruiting new members to 
the profession should be selecting them on 


grounds of prejudice, not competence. As a result, 
our doctors are not as good as they should and 
could be. So while prejudice in medicine hurts 
Jews directly, it also hurts everybody else in- 
direcdy. 


Ethnic Variations in Mental Stress 

Pdul Barrabee and Otto Von Mering 

Paul Barrabee (1912- ), research fellow, department of psychiatry, Harvard Medical School. Otto 

Von Mermg (1922- ), assistant professor of social anthropology, University of Pittsburgh School of 

Medicine. 


In this paper ^ we shall report the results of re- 
search concerned with ethnic variations in mental 
stress observed in families with psychotic chil- 
dren. In view of the paramount importance of the 
socialization process within the family in shaping 
the individual into a functioning member of 
society, we designed a research project focusing 
on the dimensions of authority and solidarity 
within the family. Our goal was to understand 
the relationship between family social structure 
and the production of individual stress. Families 
belonging to various ethnic subcultures were ex- 
pected to differ from one another in a way re- 
flective of their subcultures. Therefore, we de- 
cided to see how they were different and what it 
was that made them different. 

The ethnic ^ groups we finally chose for study 
are the Irish, Jewish, and Italian. As a kind of 
baseline for comparison, we also selected a group 


^This is a preliminary report of a two-year study 
financed by the Russell Sage Foundation, conducted at the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital, and now in preparation for 
publication in book form. 

^ For our purpose we define a member of an ethnic 
group as a person who regards himself or is regarded by 
others as distinguished by religion or national origin from 
the native-born white Protestant majority The ethnicity 
of a member of an ethnic group refers to the degree to 
which his behavior reflects the values, language, and 
customs characteristic of his ethnic group. We restrict our 
choice to persons of lower socio-economic status whose 
parents were both born in rural Ireland, Southern Italy, or 
the semi-urban areas of Jewish settlement in Eastern 
Europe. A Yankee is defined as a person of Anglo-Saxon 
white Protestant ancestry, with native-born grandparents, 
who is regarded by himself and others as Yankee 

From “Ethnic Variations in Mental Stress 
48-53. 


of families which we consider to be typically Yan- 
kee-American. The material for our research was 
obtained from the analysis of 69 families, 18 each 
in the Italian, Irish, and Jewish groups and 15 in 
the Yankee. In selecting our cases we chose pa- 
tients between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five 
because we felt that that period of life during 
which the individual made his first major adjust- 
ments as an adult would be most pertinent to our 
interest in the relationship between stress and the 
social structure of the family. In general, our 
choice of cases was not restricted by marital status 
or type of diagnosis, but we tried to obtain an 
equal number of male and female cases m each 
group. 

The cases admitted to the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital came from many different sources. Since 
it IS a state-supported diagnostic and treatment 
hospital it receives both unselected patients di- 
rectly from the community and many transfers 
from other state hospitals. Most patients come 
from the Metropolitan Boston Area. We fully ap- 
preciate the geographic limitations of our sample. 
We assume that any one member of an ethnic 
group living either alone or in contact with other 
members of his group in other geographical areas 
of the United States might well experience some 
different stresses, or that they might at least be 
phrased somewhat differendy. 

Families of the Jewish, Irish, and Italian groups 
all belonged to the lower socio-economic level as 
determined by standard procedures. In contrast, 
the Yankee group belonged to the middle level. 


in Families with Psychotic Children,” Social Problems, 1: 2 (October 1953): 
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Total family membership of all groups included 
439 persons. 

Our basic methodological tool was a semi-struc- 
tured interview which allowed the interviewee 
complete freedom to formulate his answers with- 
in the framework of the outline used by the inter- 
viewer. Interviews were conducted by the au- 
thors. They averaged approximately twenty hours 
per case. In addition to the patient, every avail- 
able relative was interviewed, and full use was 
made of other sources of information such as doc- 
tors and social workers who, in turn, often had 
interviewed family members other than those 
contacted by the authors. Finally, case records and 
other pertinent documents were examined. Notes 
were taken at all interviews and tape recordings 
were made at approximately two-fifths of them. 
Certain categorized material was placed on a 
master chart that eventually contained about five 
thousand entries. 

We wish to make it clear that our findings 
primarily apply to the families we studied. Never- 
theless, the fact that these families include at least 
one psychotic member does not necessarily pre- 
clude cautious generalizations to other families in 
the same ethnic group comparable in social back- 
ground. We do not know what causes psychosis 
and in the families studied there are other sib- 
lings who did not become psychotic. Perhaps the 
families in our study are different in some re- 
spect from corresponding ethnic families without 
mentally ill members. Nevertheless, as a study in 
the relationship between family social structure 
and mental stress, we suggest that our findings 
will be useful as a basis for a better understand- 
ing of those fundamental values that characterize 
the family social structure of the ethnic groups 
selected and as a stimulus to a greater awareness 
of the sociodynamics of mental stress. 

Our basic premises are that: 1) family social 
structure is a product of the values originally 
held by the parents and subsequently internalized 
by the children; 2) the stability of the cultural 
pattern of a family through time is encouraged by 
the transmission of values from one generation to 
the next primarily in the medium of the family 
setting through the performance of roles; 3) the 
nature of these values is of utmost importance in 
the determination of what the individual family 
member perceives to be stressful. Since the to- 
tality of values in a given family is, in large meas- 
ure, what has been transmitted from preceding 
generations, it is reasonable to assume that they 


will contain many values that we call ethnic. Ac- 
cordingly, we would expect that particular modes 
of stress experienced by children of ethnic fam- 
ilies would tend to vary with their ethnic values. 

For our purposes, stress is a state of unpleasant 
emotional tension engendered in an individual 
when he feels that he is unable to satisfy his needs 
within his situation of action. If the individual is 
unable to resolve this problem, his state of tension 
tends to manifest itself in behavior that reflects 
anxiety and/or hostility laden with guilt about an 
immediate or anticipated loss of gratification. To 
satisfy the demands of both clarity and brevity we 
will confine ourselves here to a consideration of 
the experience of stress in the male child. 

In the area of intra-familial emotional relations 
there is an alliance or mutual preference between 
the mother and son in our Irish families. The 
mother exhibits a sex-linked preferential solici- 
tude. However, she shows a lack of overt affec- 
tion, which is coupled with strict discipline and a 
failure to reward in general for parentally ap- 
proved behavior. The son experiences stress over 
this constellation of factors and tends to react to 
them with excessive dependency feelings on his 
mother which are punctuated by frequent verbal 
aggressions. The Irish father remains somewhat 
detached from his son but maintains a supervi- 
sory right that is all-inclusive. Like the mother, 
the father frequently belittles his son about his 
“looks” and behavior to make him feel subordi- 
nate, which is very stressful to and resented by 
the son. However, the Irish son does not develop 
strong emotional reactions toward his father and 
is apt to accept his subordination to him with 
litde conflict because the number of situations in 
which he could experience subordination to him 
is much less in comparison to those he experiences 
with his mother. 

The mother-son relationship in our Jewish fam- 
ilies tends to be highly emotional. The mother is 
apt to be overprotective and overtly affectionate. 
She employs the withdrawal of love technique as 
her primary means of control. This emotional 
situation engenders in the son a distressful con- 
cern over the inconstancy of maternal love. He 
responds to it with highly ambivalent feelings to 
his mother, combining an exaggerated depend- 
ency and deep-rooted repressed hostility. The 
Jewish father is not very punishing, but he also 
yields much of the control over his home life to 
his wife. The Jewish son is not likely to have 
strong negative feelings toward his father, but 
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neither is he likely to accept him as a role model. 

The Italian son is the recipient of sex-linked 
preferential treatment from both his parents. 
There is litde concern with affection and prac- 
tically no overt display of it, but the Italian 
mother is apt to be oversolicitous, pardy due to 
the superior status of males, and partly due to 
her concern over her son’s physical welfare. The 
father’s rigidity and propensity for physical pun- 
ishment induces the mother to act as a buffer be- 
tween father and son. The son reacts to this situa- 
tion by feeling obligated to carry out maternal 
commands without hesitation, which tends to in- 
crease his emotional dependence on her. While 
the son enjoys the protection provided by his 
mother against his father, neither parent shows 
interest in his personal problems. Moreover, the 
father’s extreme strictness tends to create a fear- 
ridden respect for him in the son, so that the 
latter feels he cannot dare reject the father as a 
role-model though he rejects him as a symbol of 
warmth. It is these aspects of the son’s emotional 
position in the Italian home which prove very 
stressful to him in the long run because role ex- 
pectations are not supported by emotional se- 
curity. 

The element of positive affect is important in 
the Yankee family, but there is a pronounced 
tendency not to display it overtly. The mother is 
quite overprotective and restrictive in the care of 
her son, who often must compete with his sisters 
for the affections of his father. The competition 
for parental affection between siblings of both 
sexes is both intense and highly stressful for the 
Yankee boy, especially since he has to reach con- 
stantly for indirect signs of love in things that his 
mother does for him rather than to look for and 
find evidence of love in a more direct fashion. 
The Yankee father is not very dominant, nor 
inclined to make much use of physical punish- 
ment. He is likely to be rejected as a role model, 
but also is not apt to be the object of the intense 
affect that the son feels toward his mother. The 
great difficulty in identifying with his father in a 
specific area of conduct and in having to rely al- 
most exclusively on his mother’s emotional guid- 
ance appears to be very stressful to the Yankee 
boy. The Yankee mother uses the withdrawal of 
love technique of control more importantly than 
any other, but she differs from the Jewish mother 
by emphasizing the moral implications of trans- 
gression rather than its impact upon her personal 
attitudes. The vague pervasiveness of the moral 


implications of all his conduct appears to be 
highly stressful to the Yankee boy, who responds 
with a deep emotionality to his mother that con- 
tains a high degree of guilt and a strong sense 
of inadequacy. 

In the area of role performance Irish and Ital- 
ian boys are expected to make financial contribu- 
tions to the family which enhance their prestige 
in the family. Although this expectation is very 
mild for Jewish and Yankee boys, what contribu- 
tions they do make are viewed as love gifts. 
When such financial contributions are unsatisfac- 
tory, the Irish and Italian boys find the situation 
very stressful in that their family status is jeop- 
ardized. In contrast, the Jewish and Yankee boys 
are inclined to find their inability to contribute 
to the family exchequer of relatively minor im- 
portance. Being a good Jewish or Yankee son in 
the sense of earning some money is not a func- 
tion of family service but rather a function of to 
what “good” or useful personal ends the money 
earned is put, such as savings or personal future 
advancement. If a Yankee or Jewish boy does not 
live up to these expectations, he is apt to experi- 
ence as much stress in the area of making money 
as IS the Italian or Irish boy who does not con- 
tribute sufficiently to the family exchequer. 

Both Jewish and Yankee boys are continuously 
urged to achieve good school marks, to obtain 
higher education, and to be upwardly socially 
mobile. The underlying reason is that the Jewish 
boy is essentially oriented by his parents to satisfy 
the personal ambition needs of his parents, par- 
ticularly his mother. The Yankee boy is pushed 
by his parents to live up to similar expectations, 
which are primarily based on moral justifications 
and upon standards of family reputation. Both 
Jewish and Yankee boys experience stress when 
they are unable to fulfill parental expectations re- 
garding education and mobility. They see them- 
selves as having failed in respect to values which 
they do not question because such values seem to 
be in complete accord with the highly esteemed 
American values of education and success. 

The Italian and Irish do not encourage their 
sons to risk the benefits of a regular income from 
a steady job for the hazards of a promising but 
uncertain position. This includes not sacrificing 
immediate earning capacity by going to school in 
the interests of future occupational advantages. 
Far from urging their sons to excel in school, 
Irish and Italian parents in the families we in- 
vestigated tended to be satisfied if the boys “got 
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by.” These boys perceived the situation as stress- 
ful, of course, when they were unable to meet 
even these moderate requirements. However, in 
contrast with the Jewish and Yankee boys, they 
experienced stress when they preferred to get a 
better education and to seek a career conducive to 
upward social mobility. For them, to do so meant 
to reject the values of their parents, whom they 
saw as obstacles to their desires. 

The performance of chores is a source of stress 
most often with Yankee boys. While Irish and 
especially Italian boys are expected to do chores, 
they are usually ad hoc and for visibly pragmatic 
reasons. Moreover, their chore load is very small 
if compared with that of their sisters. In com- 
parison, Yankee boys are assigned routine chores 
which apparently are not practically necessary, 
but rather are justified on a moral basis, that it is 
“right” to have regular obligations, or it is good 
character training. Further, the Yankee boy is 
unable to shift any part of his chore load to his 
sisters, who are expected to do about as much as 
he. What chores are expected of the Jewish boy 
is predicated upon practical or moral reasons, or 
both, but the whole matter is greatly subordinated 
to other expectations such as doing homework or 
practicing music lessons. Thus, the Jewish boy 
seldom experiences as much stress over this as the 
Yankee boy. 

The ability to maintain adequate social rela- 
tionships outside the family is of great concern 
to our Yankee families. Thus Yankee families 
emphasize neatness, pleasant appearance, social 
amenity, and “good” social contacts. In part, this 
is linked with social mobility, and m part, with 
family status. Although social competence re- 
ceives less emphasis in our Jewish families, it is 
important, and it is primarily functional insofar 
as it enhances the opportunity for upward social 
mobility. Considerable stress for both Yankee and 
Jewish boys arises from the incessant concern of 


their parents that they behave “properly.” By 
comparison, our Italian and Irish parents pay lit- 
tle attention to their sons’ social competence other 
than that they don’t get into “trouble.” Their 
sons experience stress only indirectly when they 
feel that they are inadequately prepared for the 
social intercourse they deem essential to their own 
plans. This usually occurs when the level of their 
personal aspirations is higher than that their par- 
ents have for them. 

Membership in the ethnic group can be a 
source of stress. This is most frequent with Jew- 
ish boys who see their Jewishness as impeding 
the fulfilment of social or occupational ambitions. 
Much depends upon the environmental condi- 
tions. Indeed, a Jewish boy can select avenues to 
success that bypass his Jewishness. However, 
since this implies a restriction in his freedom of 
choice, he often cannot quite shake off a diffuse 
sense of deprivation about his ethnic membership. 
In Boston, due to the large Irish population, being 
Irish is generally not a serious obstacle to an am- 
bitious Irish boy. According to our sample, being 
an Italian rarely seemed to be stressful by itself 
as an obstacle to upward social mobility. Rather 
it appears to be parental values discouraging up- 
ward social mobility that produce stress in those 
of our Italian boys who are ambitious. 

The above represents selected abbreviated find- 
ings which we use to support our basic conten- 
tion that there are variations between ethnic 
groups in the modes of stress experienced by their 
members and that these differences are related to 
differences in family social structure as influenced 
by ethnic values. We believe that the application 
of these findings can be of service to all persons 
such as physicians, marriage counselors, nurses, 
social workers, and social scientists who have pro- 
fessional dealings with individuals from the rele- 
vant ethnic groups whose adjustment to their so- 
cial environment is stressful. 


**Hate** Groups 

Civil Rights Department of the American Jewish Committee 

Many anti-Semites have abandoned their for- developed a sense of public relations. They ex- 
mer brash and obvious tactics. The more skillful ploit current legitimate issues, toning down, if not 
hate-mongers and cunning publicists have now eliminating, open anti-Semitism. They aim to win 

From “Anti-Semitic Activity in the United States: A Report and Appraisal,” pamphlet report of a study conducted by 
the Civil Rights Department, American Jewish Committee, 1954, pp. 3-7, 17. 
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the support of respectable elements, rather than 
the lunatic fringe following which they so highly 
prized m Christian Front days. 

Thus, in the Presidential elections of 1952, 
when several thousand citizens in the states of 
California, Texas, Missouri, Arkansas, North Da- 
kota, and Washington voted for General Douglas 
MacArthur on the Christian Nationalist Party 
ticket, these voters were expressing their confi- 
dence in an American hero. They were unaware 
that the General had not accepted the nomina- 
tion, and that the party was actually a front for 
one of the most vicious and implacable anti- 
Semites in the country. 

Similarly, when many people in Los Angeles 
protested against the schools teaching about 
UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientif- 
ic and Cultural Organization), they had at heart 
what they sincerely, albeit mistakenly, believed to 
be the best interest of our country. They did not 
know that many of the alarming rumors they had 
heard about UNESCO came from the propagan- 
da of a man who makes his living stirring up 
hatred, and who once headed an organization 
which the Attorney General of the United States 
listed as ‘"fascist.” 

Such are the maneuvers whereby anti-Semites 
currently seek to influence public opinion. Thus 
far, their success has not been impressive; but the 
support and alliances they have gained by their 
deceptive tactics nevertheless constitute a potential 
danger. 

Overt anti-Semitism reached its high-water 
mark in the United States in 1939, when several 
hundred anti-Jewish groups, launched with Nazi 
money, tried to convince Americans that Hitler 
was right. Mainly composed of crackpots and 
presided over by petty fuehrers, these organiza- 
tions held storm-troop meetings; they picketed; 
they published reams of abusive literature. But 
such blatant demagoguery was offensive to the 
overwhelming majority of Americans; mosdy the 
so-called lunatic fringe rallied to their banners. 

On Pearl Harbor Day most of the rabble-rous- 
ers scurried for cover, remaining there for the 
duration of the war. By 1947, organized anti- 
Semitism had reached its lowest ebb. 

The advent of the cold war brought many of 
these agitators back into the open. Some resumed 
their rabid fulminations against the Jews. Others, 
having learned from experience that racist appeals 
violated a basic American ethic, now courted pub- 
lic approval by exploiting the controversial issues 
of the day. The glibness of their arguments and 


the vigor of their attacks appeal especially to “ul- 
tra-nationalist” groups. 

Ultra-nationalist groups have been a factor in 
American life since the first World War. They 
have opposed all progressive moves to meet the 
needs of government and society in these com- 
plex, mdustralized, modern times. After almost a 
generation of collective bargaining, social security 
measures, and government welfare programs, ul- 
tra-nationalists still seek a return to the nineteenth 
century. Their view of “states rights” would even 
preclude SEC regulation of security markets. 

Although three wars have proven their thesis 
fallacious, the ultra-nationalists are still vehe- 
mendy isolationist. They oppose foreign aid, bit- 
terly resent United States participation in the 
United Nations, and favor amending the Consti- 
tution to curtail the treaty-making power of the 
Federal Government. Suspicious of foreigners, 
they have consistently resisted immigration into 
this country, except by persons of certain “ap- 
proved” racial and national origins, and have 
fought all efforts to improve our immigration 
laws. 

Most of the ultra-nationalists assert there is no 
difference between Republican and Democratic 
policies and call for “a new political party” or, at 
least, “a realignment of political forces.” 

Though often led and financed by reputable in- 
dividuals, and spending millions of dollars to ad- 
vertise their views via press, platform, radio, and 
other media, ultra-nationalists made little head- 
way with the average American until the cold 
war brought about the present tense atmosphere 
of our national life. 

While some of the ultra-nationalist groups es- 
pouse retrogressive economic reforms, and others 
have political aims, all favor extremist techniques 
in combating communism — free-swinging, wild- 
accusation tactics which indiscriminately charge 
liberals with being communistic. Ultra-national- 
ists are now appealing to the American people on 
this basis, equating everything they oppose with 
communism, subversion, and a newly-invented 
phenomenon — “creeping socialism.” 

During the past decade, ultra-nationalists or- 
ganizations have increased measurably and they 
now offer tempting opportunities for infiltration 
by anti-Semitic elements. In setting out to culti- 
vate these groups, the professional bigot plays his 
hand adroitly, exploiting the particular political 
issues which are currently the focus of concern in 
ultra-nationalist circles. 

Anti-Semites, using justifiable public exposes of 
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Communist activity as springboards, have stepped 
up their smear of Jews as being Communists or 
Communist-influenced. Projection of this theme 
ranges from featuring Jewish names in unfavora- 
ble context, to outright charges of a Jewish con- 
spiracy for world domination through the Com- 
munist movement. 

It is expected that ultra-nationalist groups will 
soon launch their strongest attack upon such long- 
accepted features of our national way of life as 
unionism, social security, government welfare as- 
sistance, and similar social reforms of the past 
generation. Tied in will be appeals to “save 
America from creeping socialism” and return to 
“constitutionalism,” “economic freedom,” and 
“freedom of choice,” Anti-Semites add the “Jew- 
ish angle” to these lines, alleging prominent 
Americans of Jewish background to be Machia- 
vellian agents of a super-government. 

The “third party” is not a new feature m 
American politics. Theodore Roosevelt’s Bull 
Moose Party, LaFollette’s Progressives and the 
more recent political venture of Henry Wallace, 
bearing the same title, come readily to mind. 
Adapting this idea to their own objectives, ultra- 
nationalists contend that the present Republican 
Administration is little more than a carbon copy 
of the Democratic Administrations which pre- 
ceded it. Many anti-Semites have sedulously taken 
up the “third party” cry; m so doing, their propa- 
ganda generally charges that both major political 
parties are controlled by Jews. 

A notorious instance of this dovetailing oc- 
curred during the 1952 Republican primary fights 
when both the ultra-nationalists and the anti- 
Semites opposed the nomination of General Ei- 
senhower. The former proclaimed what they con- 
sidered his failings, and the latter blamed these 
shortcomings on Jewish influence. In some locali- 
ties, leaflets penned by as many as ten agitators 
in different parts of the country were assembled 
into kits and distributed on main thoroughfares. 
A typical piece showed a Streicher-like caricature 
of a Jew pointing to Eisenhower and saying, “Ikie 
vill keep us boys in power.” This broadside was 
produced by Independent Republicans for Mac- 
Arthur, a front organization established by 
Gerald L. K. Smith — without MacArthur’s ap- 
proval. 

Exploiting legitimate public discussion of Unit- 
ed States foreign policy, anti-Semites denounce 
and “expose” the United Nations and UNESCO 
with varying degrees of calumny, ranging from 


brashness to subtle innuendo. UN is depicted as 
designed to subvert American sovereignty to com- 
munism, Zionism, and Jewish control. Findings 
of official investigative bodies concerning individ- 
ual UN employees are distorted into mass-indict- 
ments, The colors of the UN and Israeli flags are 
compared for hidden significance. UNESCO is 
invariably portrayed as the communistic, atheistic 
propaganda arm of UN, aimed at corrupting 
American schools and their children. Ultra-na- 
tionalist groups exploit a similar line, though 
without patent anti-Semitic content. 

The McCarran- Walter Act has been severely 
criticized by Christian organizations — Protestant 
and Catholic — as well as by Jewish and many 
other reputable groups. Much ultra-nationalist 
and anti-Semitic propaganda, aimed at stirring 
anti-alien sentiment, has attacked critics of the 
Act, while minimizing or ignoring the opposition 
of Christian church groups. Played up instead is 
a portrayal of the Jews as seeking the law’s re- 
peal because they wish to get millions of their co- 
religionists into this country. Hints of Jewish 
power are frequently woven into this argument. 

The onslaught of ultra-nationalists against 
modern education has gravely harassed the school 
systems of many towns during the past several 
years. In some instances, so-called “education” 
groups, dominated or influenced by anti-Semites, 
have smeared modern educational methods as 
communistic and atheistic. Such features as inter- 
cultural education, especially, have come under 
vicious attack; leading educators have been vili- 
fied as Communists and their textbooks investi- 
gated. UNESCO teaching materials and the dis- 
play of the UN flag have been frequently used as 
starting points for these attacks. The momentum 
produced by the earlier organizational and propa- 
ganda efforts of ultra-nationalists promises to keep 
the issue of modern educational methods alive for 
some time to come. 

In a grotesque effort to exploit the fears and 
phobias of the public, the anti-Semites have seized 
upon proposals in some sections of the country to 
fluoridate drinking water as a community health 
measure. Demagogic interpretations range from 
outright scares of “mass-poisomng” and “mass 
suicide” to innuendoes that fluorine saps the indi- 
vidual’s will-power — an end, it is charged, desired 
by the Government. Also suggested, if not openly 
asserted, is that a “Super-Secret World Govern- 
ment” backs the project. Fantastic? Yet, huge 
quantities of such propaganda were distributed in 



Cincinnati. They may well have influenced the 
negative vote which this proposition received in 
November 1953. . . . 

Organized anti-Semitic activity today bears lit- 
tle resemblance to the noisy, unruly assemblages 
of pre-Pearl Harbor days with their spewing of 
unvarnished racial hatred easily recognizable as 
Nazi-inspired. Using as a point of reference the 
year 1947, when the anti-Semitic movement 
reached its lowest ebb, several changing trends in 
dynamics and tactics are discernible; 

First, more emphasis is laid on disseminating 
literature, rather than staging meetings, picket- 
lines, rallies, and other demonstrations. 

Second, more subtle approaches are made to 
public opinion by exploiting such issues as com- 
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munism. United Nations, and national economic 
policies. 

Third, there is a pronounced tendency among 
prominent ultra-nationalist organizations and 
leaders to accept— or at least tolerate — hatemon- 
gers and their propaganda products. In many 
cases this amenability is the result of unwariness; 
many would be more discerning, were it not for 
their own extremist viewpoints. 

And finally, professional fomenters of discord 
are in positions where they can cause much trou- 
ble, for they have learned how to salt public de- 
bate with hate propaganda, and have discovered 
the usefulness of general mailing lists, instead of 
relying on the private rosters of crackpot follow- 
ings in years gone by. 


Does Social Discrimination Really Matter? 

Carey McWilliams 

Carey McWilliams (1905- ), writer; editorial director, The Nation. Publications: Factories in the 

Field (1939); III Fares the Land (1942); Brotheis Under the Skin (1943); Fiejudice (1944); Southern 
California Country (1946); A Mask Pnznlege (1948); North Fiom Mexico (1949); California 
(1949); Witchhunt' The Revival of Heresy (1950). 


In a society verbally devoted to democratic 
ideals, invidious distinctions are often masked, for 
even the rich acknowledge allegiance to these 
same ideals. Still and all, in our kind of social or- 
der, what passes for society will be seen to be 
based on wealth in its own right. The very ab- 
sence of a landed gentry and titles of nobility, 
coupled with the pervasiveness of democratic 
shibboleths, compels the moneyed classes in this 
country to emphasize a rigid social exclusiveness 
as a means of protecting economic and political 
power. Indeed, social exclusiveness takes on a 
peculiar significance in a nominally democratic 
society, for it is entirely arbitrary and therefore 
impenetrable. . . . 

In a democracy, social discrimination requires 
the exclusion of groups, since the comparative 
fluidity of the social structure makes the exclusion 
of individuals both difScult and awkward. From 
the point of view of wealth, social grace, and cul- 
ture, individual Jews clearly meet the canons of 
social acceptability; nor can they be distinguished 


racially. Hence they must be excluded as a group, 
by name, as a matter of policy. . . . 

Of the various “white” groups, Jews are about 
the only element that can be readily excluded 
from the category of the socially acceptable. They 
are not Christians; they are mosdy late-comers; 
and they often occupy a special niche in the 
economy. Other ethnic groups w^ould unquestion- 
ably have been excluded were it not for the curi- 
ously mixed character of the American population 
and the peculiar geographical concentration of 
minority elements. Where Scandinavian immi- 
grants, for example, have been setded and con- 
centrated since an early date, it has been difficult 
to exclude them as individuals have prospered 
and acquired status. Admitted to upper class sym- 
bols in one community, the bar against Scandina- 
vians would lose its snobbish effectiveness else- 
where. 

It should be noted, too, that while the Negro 
cannot be accepted because he is regarded as a 
member of an inferior race, this charge is practi- 


From “Does Social Discrimination Really Matter?” Commentaiy, 4 (1947): 408-415, pp. 409-411, 415. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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cally never raised against the Jew. This tacit ad- limited way should they so desire. . . . 
mission of racial and cultural equality outlines The effect of this “closed shop” attitude on the 
the purpose of exclusion more sharply. Social dis- part of the industrial and financial giants is to 

crimination, involving the unequal treatment of intensify the pressure of Jewish applicants for jobs 

equals, directly implies “an alteration in competi- in those businesses which have pursued a less sys- 

tive power of those presumed to possess a freely tematic policy of exclusion, and to re-double the 

competitive status” {Encyclopaedia of the Social pressure to enter the free professions. These pres- 

Sciences), and lays bare the meaning of exclusion. sures, in turn, perpetuate the marginal economic 

Other ethnic groups have also been denied access position of the Jews. Issues of this kind take on, 

to social power in relation to their numbers and furthermore, an ever-increasing gravity as more 

wealth; but, over the years, it has been impossible of the national economic life falls within the orbit 

to exclude these groups, as groups, with anything of exclusive trusts and monopolies, 

like the effectiveness with which Jews have been That social discrimination is important is fully 
excluded. . , . realized by those who practice it, despite their 

The failure of both Jews and Gentiles to admit pious disclaimers and innocent assurances. A year 

the importance of social discrimination — to see or so ago. Judge Harry Hollzer, long a distin- 

that it has a function — is to be explained by the guished and highly respected federal district court 

tendency in American culture to deny the exist- judge, died in Los Angeles. Judge Hollzer was 

ence of realities which conflict with our equali- one of the leaders of the Jewish community. A 

tarian ideals. “Democracy of feeling is expected meeting to plan a memorial in his honor was 

of us,” as Charles Horton Cooley once said, “and called at the California Club. “There we were,” 

if we do not have it we usually simulate it.” Thus as one of the members present told me, “planning 

we rationalize social discrimination as “freedom a memorial for Judge Hollzer in a club which 

of association” or the right to select associates. would have refused his application for member- 

The folk-belief that any American can become a ship. It occurred to me, as we sat there at lunch- 

millionaire and therefore eventually entitled to eon, talking about Harry Hollzer, that the best 

practice some form of social discrimination has, way we could have honored him, if we had really 

in effect, robbed this type of exclusion of its edge. wanted to honor him, would have been to elimi- 

As long as Jews are given a theoretical right to nate a certain section from the by-laws. For a 

enter any trade, business, or profession, and their moment, I thought of suggesting this as a memo- 

civil rights are safeguarded, they are almost pow- rial, and then I glanced around at those present 

erless to object to a form of discrimination which and a good impulse was inhibited.” 
they, in turn, are also privileged to practice in a 

Discrimination in Collese Fraternities and 
Sororities 

Alfred McClung Lee* 

When its Amherst chapter pledged a Negro in 
November, 1948, Phi Kappa Psi chose to disown 
the chapter rather than to depart from its tradi- 
tion of racist membership restrictions. But the de- 
cision was not painless. Several prominent alumni 
resigned, and many individuals and chapters 
served notice that they would not rest until the 
fraternity constitution was changed. 

* See identifying note on page 239. 

From “Discrimination in College Fraternities and Sororities,” School and Society, 79 (June 26, 1954). 198-199. 


This incident again focussed national attention 
on the racial and religious membership restric- 
tions of college social organizations and threw 
the fraternity world into turmoil. Other groups 
were also torn with dissension on the same issue. 
In 1953, when Phi Delta Theta suspended its 
chapters at Amherst and Williams for violating 
the constitutional clause limiting membership to 
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persons of “full Aryan blood,” other chapters 
rushed to the support of the ones ousted. Again 
alumni resigned m protest. The Williams chapter 
received hundreds of letters of support from 
alumni, including one from the late Chief Justice 
Fred N. Vinson. A constitutional amendment to 
change the offending clause had been supported 
by a clear majority at the 1952 national Phi Delta 
Theta convention, but it failed to gam the three- 
fourth vote necessary to effect a change. Now the 
suspended chapters are awaiting hopefully the 
1954 convention. 

At the University of Connecticut, four fraterni- 
ties — Lambda Chi Alpha, Sigma Nu, Kappa Sig- 
ma, and Sigma Chi — were forced to sever their 
national ties in order to comply with a university 
ban on discriminatory membership policies. 

Amherst, Dartmouth, and Columbia are pre- 
paring to withhold recognition from any group 
which limits its membership for reasons of race 
or religion. Hoping to reform rather than punish, 
Columbia and Dartmouth have set a 1960 dead- 
line in order to give the fraternities several na- 
tional conventions at which to accept what is for 
them a new conception. The Dartmouth action 
has the support of a student referendum. 

But only a few colleges have taken so firm a 
stand. A more popular position, held by perhaps 
two dozen schools, bans new discriminatory so- 
cieties, but It permits those already on the campus 
to remain on condition that they make “sincere 
efforts” either to reform their parent organiza- 
tions or to gam freedom of action 

By and large, the struggle is being led neither 
by the colleges nor by national fraternity leaders 
but by undergraduates. These student leaders find 
that college action is necessary to consolidate their 
gains, but most schools have yet to take a stand 
on the issue. 

In 1949, moved by undergraduate pressure, the 
National Interfraternity Conference recommend- 
ed that those of its constituent organizations 
which had discriminatory membership policies 
should review such provisions with a view to 
their removal. Since then, however, more con- 
servative elements in the Conference have pre- 
vailed. Its most recent resolution on the subject 
calls for “fraternity autonomy.” This means: 
“National fraternities will determine membership 
standards. Colleges please keep hands off.” 

To date, a few of the discriminatory groups 
have yielded to undergraduate and college pres- 
sures and have eliminated bias-laden constitution- 


al provisions. A few others may be about to do 
so. The great majority still appears to be un- 
moved. In fact, about half of the national societies 
still have restrictive membership policies. The 
public, then, may well be alarmed when it sees a 
large segment of the nation’s future leadership 
being prepared for citizenship in a setting which 
endorses racial and religious discrimination as a 
pattern of daily life. 

Princeton’s eating clubs and Amherst’s fraterni- 
ties have gone even further toward the elimina- 
tion of exclusiveness or snobbishness in their 
membership policies than the social organizations 
in other colleges and universities. They may well 
then point the way toward the adaptation of fra- 
ternities to more enlightened standards of demo- 
cratic living. 

In both Princeton and Amherst, all interested 
men may join the social societies, and all social 
organizations are required among them to find 
places for all interested men. Members of minor- 
ity groups are not segregated in special clubs but 
find themselves assimilated into a range of eating 
clubs and fraternities. The highly successful 
Princeton and Amherst systems are perhaps the 
best answer to those who contend that fraternities 
must be snobbish. 

What are the prospects for change in this situa- 
tion'^ Henry M. Wriston, president. Brown Uni- 
versity, has observed that racial and religious re- 
strictions in fraternities would disappear if left to 
the students themselves. This view is corroborated 
by such evidence as a nationwide survey of col- 
lege students which revealed that 60% of them 
opposed any discrimination while only 20% fa- 
vored exclusion. An additional 20% believed par- 
tial restrictions to be a solution. 

Unfortunately the students themselves are a 
part of a system which prevents them from exer- 
cising the right of free association. Most national 
fraternities are governed by alumni, many of 
whom caricature the worst aspects of fraternity 
life and are completely wedded to the status quo. 
Nonconformist chapters occasionally rally large 
groups of former graduates to their support, but 
these forces rarely have been able to sustain the 
effort necessary to effect a change. 

Each year a few more schools undertake, with 
varying degrees of stringency, to reform fraternity 
policies. And every so often a Greek-letter social 
organization reforms its membership practices 
from within. But it seems apparent that no signif- 
icant change will occur unless the efforts of col- 
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lege administrations, alumni, and students are 
greatly stimulated and encouraged. 

In order to provide the facts and research 
Avhich make for such stimulation, a group of col- 
lege educators and community leaders have 
formed an organization known as the National 
Committee on Fraternities in Education. This 
group believes that discrimination in fraternity 
membership can be overcome so that campus 
groups may perform useful roles as adjuncts to 
college education. 

The committee plans to achieve its goal by 
providing information on developments in fra- 
ternity and sorority policies and programs; under- 
taking appropriate research and study, including 
further examination of the damage to educational 
objectives and to personality development already 
indicated by preliminary evidence; making in- 
formation and consultation services available to 
fraternities and sororities, colleges, other student 
organizations, and the general public; stimulating 
conferences among alumni, undergraduate fra- 
ternity leaders, and college administrators and 


trustees to promote understanding of the problem 
and corrective action, campus by campus; and en- 
couraging colleges, national organizations, and 
alumni to recognize the importance of permitting 
young people to select their own companions on 
the basis of personal criteria. 

The National Committee on Fraternities in Ed- 
ucation is just getting Its program under way. It 
is dealing with a social problem in which there 
IS now sufficient interest and agitation for results 
of a beneficial nature to be achieved. With the 
support which the committee has already 
achieved, it can look forward to furnishing un- 
dergraduates and others interested in eliminating 
discriminating practices with the services of a sta- 
ble source of experiences and other information 
for their efforts. From the faculty standpoint, an 
important contribution will be to help decrease 
the social distance between professors and the fu- 
ture social actionists of business, politics, and 
union affairs who frequently find more stimula- 
tion in social fraternities than in college class- 
rooms. 


The Mexican American 

Ernesto Galarza 

Ernesto Galarza (1905-* ), university professor and director, research and education. National Farm 

Labor Union, American Federation of Labor. 


The conditions of life and work of the Spanish- 
speaking minority in the United States are no 
longer a problem only of the borderlands. A his- 
torical process has been at work lifting this prob- 
lem above local and sectional concern. It now in- 
volves communities as distant from the United 
States-Mexican border as Chicago, New York, 
and Detroit. It shows up in the rural slums that 
he on an arc stretching from Arkansas to north- 
ern California. It is documented in federal reports 
on employment and in community conferences on 
human relations in the urban industrial East as 
well as in the rural agricultural Southwest. It has 
become a skeleton in the closet of our Latin 
American policy. The Mexican agricultural mi- 
grant and itinerant railway maintenance worker 
have been the primary agents in this process. 


Over the past fifty years they have moved into 
practically every state of the Union. Today, while 
the bulk of over 2,500,000 of this minority is still 
anchored in California, Texas, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, thousands can be found in Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Kansas. 

Within the group, the inferiority complex has 
been disappearing. From the uncomplaining 
ranks of Mexican “stoop labor” have emerged 
trained men and women to spoil the myth of the 
innate servility and incompetence attached to 
this group, with some romantic concessions, by 
the finance farmers and railway corporations that 
long have exploited them. Two world wars 
proved the courage, tested the loyalty, broadened 
the experience, and tempered the will of young 
men born and bred in a no-man’s-land of social 


From “The Mexican American- A National Concern Program for Action,” Common Ground, 9 (Summer, 1949): 
27-38, pp. 27-29. 
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rejection and lack of civic opportunity for adult 
citizenship. 

In the cotton fields, the truck farm, and the 
corporation ranches, as well as m the armed 
services, the Mexican has mingled with other 
minority groups more experienced in the defense 
of human rights and dignity, especially the Ne- 
gro. He has rubbed shoulders with the militant 
Nisei GI’s who did not come back from Monte 
Cassino to take it lying down. Through these con- 
tacts, methods of action have been learned and 
technics of organization have been discovered 
and communicated. The language of protest, 
pure and simple and almost always unheeded, has 
been supplemented by self-education and the dis- 
covery of the methods of redress available in the 
larger society by which he is surrounded. In this 
process, not a few Mexicans have discovered the 
weaknesses of civic and political organization, lo- 
cally and nationally, as well as the mirages of inter- 
national relations which have affected their welfare. 
For half a century they have experienced, intui- 
tively rather than rationally, the red tape, obscure 
diplomatic deals, misrepresentations, and legal 
taffy in which the civil liberties and economic op- 
portunities of Mexicans in the United States have 
been entangled. But as the American school sys- 
tem has inevitably rescued a few of the more 
fortunate ones from the colonias of the rural 
countryside or the gashouse districts of the large 
cities, understanding has become more rational, 
supported by knowledge and experience. 


As the individual capacity of certain Mexicans 
has been developed and as their collective insight 
has become sharper and more meaningful, the at- 
tempt to stop the clock on them by some social 
groups has also taken on different forms. In 
Washington an Associated Farmers’ lobby pre- 
vents the extension of social security, minimum 
wages, and other forms of protection to the Mexi- 
can rural workers. The same lobby inspires highly 
confidential agreements with the Mexican govern- 
ment for the recruitment of Nationals or bracetos, 
whose major strategic function is to depress 
wages in California and Texas. Men who are 
highly sympathetic to the policies of the Associ- 
ated Farmers sit securely in control of the ma- 
chinery of the Inter-American System, thereby 
heading off constructive multilateral action to 
tackle the problems of inter-American labor mi- 
gration at Its roots. 

On this and other aspects of the changing con- 
text of the problem of the Mexican minority in 
the United States, an abundant literature has de- 
veloped. This literature runs all the way from the 
serious, compact, and sustained scholarship of Dr. 
Paul Taylor’s studies to the articles, newspaper ac- 
counts, and books of the “protest” type. In be- 
tween are the shelves of catalogued masters’ and 
doctoral theses, government reports, case studies, 
and monographs numbering thousands of items. 
Bibliographically, at least, the Mexican minority 
has come of age. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1 What reasons do Thomas and Znaniecki give for 
the inability of the immigrant to construct for 
himself a new hfe-orgamzation?’ 

2. What reasons do they give for saying that the 
“second generation . . . degenerates further still” 
unless certain conditions are met? 

3. How does the segregation of the Jews differ from 
that of the Negroes? 

4. Upon what chief factors does Wirth say that the 
survival of the Jews depends? 

5. Why does Wirth believe that the Negroes can 
benefit from the historic experiences of the Jews" 

6. How does Bloomgarden account for medical 
school quotas? 

7. What relationships did Barrabee and Von Mering 


find between stress and Irish family social struc- 
ture" How do these differ from those found in 
Yankee-American, Jewish, and Italian families'* 

8. Since 1947, what changes in the acU vines of “hate” 
groups are observable^ 

9. What does McWilliams indicate are interests 
served by anti-Jew'ish discrimination' 

10. What does the incident of the Judge Hollzer 
meeting illustrate? 

11. Is discrimination in college fraternities and so- 
rorities of much social consequence^ 

12 How does Galarza characterize the Mexican- 
Americans? 

13. What does Galarza see as the chief problems con- 
fronnng Mexican-Amencans in the United States" 




PART VII 


Social Crises 




— C H A P T E R 2 2 — ^ 

Depressions and Catastrophes 


Unemployment, dust storms, floods, droughts, 
and inflations have stalked the land and its peo- 
ple, and, with wars, they represent our principal 
social crises of a general sort. Between depres- 
sions, droughts, and wars, some thought is given 
to preventive and amelioradve measures, but it 
has always been difficult for us to concern our- 
selves with a possible catastrophe when there are 
always current problems and opportunities of an 
absorbing and demanding nature. 

The selections on the depression of the 1930’s 
are to remind students in the vivid language of 
sensitive contemporary investigators just how 
drastic such experiences were and again may be. 
Palmer and Wood furnish detail concerning those 
who, in May 1934, were on relief in urban areas. 
The staff of the Living Newspaper, in a scene 
based on newspaper dispatches, catches the dra- 
ma, tenseness, and pathos of farmers about to lose 
their land. Fortune recounts the extent and nature 
of the remaining unemployment at the time of 


the outbreak of World War II in Europe and 
mentions war as one of a number of possible 
ways to bring the “dispossessed” within our eco- 
nomic system. 

During World War II, the manpower situation 
was re\ersed. But even though the people worried 
about the depression around the corner, they were 
perforce more concerned by the wage-price spiral 
that confronted them during and after the war. 
Men are so busy struggling against one another 
for ad\antages in the markets of the country that 
they give little attention and effort to effective 
measures for planning m the public interest. 

To typify the problems of dust, flood, earth- 
quake, and other natural catastrophes, two selec- 
tions are reproduced, one on drought and dust 
storms and another on disaster relief. The chap- 
ters on physical resources, urban and rural prob- 
lems, and economic problems touch upon other 
aspects of man’s fight with natural disasters of a 
sudden or creeping sort. 


Urban Workers on Relief 

Gladys L Palmer and Katherine D. Wood 


The principal findings with regard to the oc- 
cupational and social characteristics of the urban 
relief population in the 79 cities as a whole may 
be summarized briefly. Of the 165,000 relief 
households studied/ 10 per cent reported no em- 
ployable person in the household, 18 per cent re- 
ported some person engaged in private employ- 
ment on a part- or full-time basis, and slightly less 


than three-fourths of the total reported all per- 
sons of working age unemployed. Since some of 
the persons seeking work were handicapped by 
physical or mental disabilities, it is estimated that 
approximately 20 per cent of the households sur- 
veyed could be classified as without an employa- 
ble member. Eighty per cent of the cases studied 
were therefore dependent upon public aid because 
of complete or partial unemployment, or, in a 
small proportion of cases, inadequate earnings 
from full-time employment. Three-fourths of the 


^Changes later made in the sampling ratios, to better 
represent cities of all sizes, resulted in a weighted summarv 
of about 202,000 cases 


From “Urban Workers on Relief, Part I: The Occupational Characteristics of Workers on Relief in Urban Areas May 
1934,” Works Progress Administration Research Monograph 4, Washington- Government Printing Office, 1936, pp. xxiii- 
XXV, xxvii. 
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families were white and one-fourth were of Ne- 
gro or other racial extraction. The average size of 
white families was 3.8 persons and of Negro fami- 
lies 3.4; and more than one-half of all families 
studied had only one employable person per 
family. 

About 400,000 persons 16 to 64 years of age 
were included in the study. Of this number, over 
half were unemployed persons seeking work, a 
third were for specific reasons not seeking work, 
and approximately one-tenth were engaged in 
private employment at the time of the study. 
Among those not seeking work, there were five 
times as many women as men. In general, those 
not seeking work were older and had a higher 
physical disability rate than the other groups. The 
majority of the persons not seeking work were 
women engaged in household activities (64 per 
cent of the total). Most of the persons m the 
younger age groups were attending school, and 
the majority of older men not seeking work were 
physically unable to work. 

Interest naturally centers around the character- 
istics of the 235,000 workers reported unemployed 
and seeking work. There were almost three times 
as many men as women in this group. The vast 
majority of unemployed workers were a part of 
the experienced labor supply of their communi- 
ties. The typical unemployed person on urban re- 
lief rolls in May 1934 was a white man 38 years 
of age who was the head of a household. He had 
not completed an elementary school education, 
but had had, on the average, 10 years experience 
at the occupation he considered his customary or 
“usual” one. This occupation varied considerably 
with the type of community in which he lived 
but was most frequently a semiskilled or unskilled 
occupation in the manufacturing or mechanical 
industries Perhaps the most significant fact about 
the average urban worker on relief m 1934 was 
that he had lost the last job at his usual occupa- 
tion in the winter of 1931-32. 

The largest single group (34 per cent) of un- 
employed men on urban relief rolls had formerly 
been employed in unskilled occupations. One- 
fourth of the total had worked in skilled and an- 
other fourth in semiskilled occupations. The re- 
mainder had been engaged in professional, pro- 
prietary, and clerical pursuits Proprietary work- 
ers were the oldest group of unemployed men on 
urban relief rolls and clerical workers the young- 
est. In general, skilled and unskilled workers had 
been unemployed longer than semiskilled and 


white collar workers White collar workers had 
a better educational background than other work- 
ers. Skilled workers had been to school longer 
than semiskilled and unskilled workers, and had 
had greater experience at their usual occupation 
than any group except proprietors. 

The average unemployed woman on urban re- 
lief rolls in 1934 was 5 years younger than the 
average man. She had had a slightly better edu- 
cation but had worked for a shorter period at her 
customary occupation. She had lost the last job 
at her usual occupation m the fall of 1932 and 
had had no non-relief job of 1 month or more for 
approximately 154 years. 

The majority of all women m urban relief rolls 
had formerly been employed in semiskilled and 
unskilled occupations and had been out of work 
for shorter periods of time than men. Women 
who had been clerical workers were the youngest 
of all and were in general better educated, but 
had worked shorter periods at their usual occupa- 
tions. Of the occupations in which women were 
numerous, clerical workeis had been unemployed 
for the longest periods of time. Women from do- 
mestic and personal service, on the other hand, 
who constituted over half of all women on urban 
relief rolls, tended to be older than the average, 
and had been unemployed for shorter periods of 
time. 

Every type of occupation and industry was rep- 
resented on urban relief rolls in May 1934, but a 
significant proportion of all men (36 per cent) 
and over half of all women were found to be con- 
centrated in the 10 largest occupations reported 
These 10 occupations (in order of decreasing 
size) were the following* (1) servants, (2) chauf- 
feurs, truck and tractor drivers, (3) laborers 
(building and general), (4) salesmen, (5) car- 
penters, (6) painters, (7) clerks, (8) operatives 
in the iron and steel industries, (9) operatives in 
the clothing industries, and (10) coal mine op- 
eratives. Five of these occupations are among the 
10 largest occupations reported by gainful work- 
ers in cities with a population of 25,000 or over in 
1930. . . . 

The highest average length of time out of a job 
was reported by white men from occupations in 
the extraction of minerals, by white women in 
transportation and communication, by Negro 
men in manufacturing and mechanical industries 
and mining, and by Negro women in transporta- 
tion and communication. The five types of in- 
dustrial establishments from which workers on 
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relief reported the highest average length of time 
out of any job lasting 1 month or more (in order 
of decreasing averages) were: blast furnaces and 
steel mills, metal factories other than iron and 
steel, oil and gas wells, coal mines, and other iron 
and steel industries. 

The pre-depression unemployed were repre- 
sented on urban relief rolls in May 1934, although 
the proportion they formed of the total was small. 
In the group which had held no job since 1929 or 
before there were three times as many women as 
men. This may have been the result of the de- 
pression which forced many women to re-enter 
the labor market after several years of not seek- 
ing work. It is significant, however, that 5 per 
cent of the men on urban relief rolls had held no 
job lasting over 1 month for more than 5 years 
and that 14 per cent had lost the last job at their 
usual occupation prior to the spring of 1929. . . . 

Perhaps the most significant facts fin this 
study] are those which demonstrate the cumula- 
tive effects of prolonged unemployment. The 
longer persons are out of work the worse their 
chances are for re-employment at their customary 
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occupation or, in fact, at any type of job. /Al- 
though the majoriu of unemployed workers on 
relief stay on relief for relatnely short periods of 
time, there appears to be a residual group of long- 
time unemployed who are the core of a perma- 
nent unemployment problem. This group will not 
be able to qualify for unemployment benefits un- 
der the provisions of the Social Security Act. 
Their number is relatively small when compared 
with the total number of persons in the urban 
relief population. Their proportion of the total 
rises, however, in certain communities and in cer- 
tain occupations and age groups. Some of them 
are out of work m isolated and specialized indus- 
trial centers which have been characterized by 
steadily declining employment opportunity in 
recent years. Others were formerly employed in 
occupations which are now obsolescent. Still others 
are too old to secure employment readily in the 
occupations in which they were formerly em- 
ployed, or for which they have been trained, and 
are too young to secure old age pensions. To- 
gether they constitute a group of workers who 
are “stranded” in every sense of the word. 


A Depression Farm Auction 

The Staff of the Living Newspaper 


Voice of Living Newspaper {over loudspeaker): 
Farmers lose their land — their homes— -unpaid 
mortgages are foreclosed; land is sold at public 
auction. The farmers take matters m their own 
hands.^ 

{The scene is a farmyard, but there is no at- 
tempt at realism; blue cyclorama, gray platform 
for auctioneer, barrel on platform. . . . Farm- 
ers ai'e in overalls, a few Women in crowd. 
One Man conspicuous in business clothes 
stands apai't. All this is discovered at rise. The 
time IS clearly aftermoon, the day bright.) 
First Neighbor {beckoning): Hey, Sam^ Al- 
bert’s going to do the talkin’. John 11 speak up 
first. 

Wilson: “ There’s a fellow here I don’t know. 


^Literary Digest, January 21, 1933. 
^ Fictional character. 


Fred: He was asking me questions about the 
place. 

First Neighbor: Point him out, Sam, and I’ll 
watch. 

(Wilson nods his head backward toward a 
well-dr'essed man, who is walking about. The 
M\n finally stops in front of a group of fai'm- 
ers, and engages them in casual conversation^ 
Stranger: Nice day for an auction. {The group 
of Farmers look disgust, turn away. 

Stranger shi'ugs shoulder, and turns to First and 
Second Neighbor standing near.) 

Auctioneer: We’re all ready, folks, soon’s the 
sheriff reads his notice. (Sheriff reads in an un- 
intelligible fast monotone, ‘State of Wisconsin 
. . ! Wilson goes through Group of Farmers, 
from person to person, speaking so that the audi- 
ence can hear.) 

Wilson: Albert’s going to do the rest of the 


From “Triple-A Plowed Under,” in FedaaJ Theatre Plays, ed. b\ Pierre de Rohan, New York- Random House, 1938, 
pp 1-57, pp 21-23 quoted. Reprinted by permission 
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talkin’. {Each Farmer nods in understanding 
manner. Wilson continues as he reaches John) 
You speak up first. Albert’ll do the talkin’. {As 
Sheriff completes his reading of the notice, the 
Auctioneer comes down with his hammer.) 
Auctioneer: Folks, today you’re going to be able 
to buy a lot of up-to-date modern machinery, and 
the best piece of farm land this side of the Missis- 
sippi River, and I want to see some spirited bid- 
ding. (Farmers watch him grimly and silently) 
The valuation of the farm alone is twenty thou- 
sand dollars, three hundred acres under cultiva- 
tion. Lock, stock and barrel, I should say it’s 
worth, conservatively speakin’, thirty thousand 
dollars. I leave it to you, gents, as to how we bid. 
All to oncet, or piece by piece? What’dya say we 
keep the pikers out. . , . {Meaningly, to Stran- 
ger) All to oncet. (Stranger nods slightly. Farm- 
ers all turn their heads in unison towaid Stran- 
ger who is still occupied by two farmers talking 
to him) . . . Any objection? {There is no an- 
swer) . . . All right, thirty thousand dollars on 
the block. What am I bid? {Slight pause.) 

John {quietly, unemotionally): Twelve cents.^ 

{Pause. Farmers remain grimly silent.) 
Auctioneer {forcing a laugh): That’s a good 
one. Twelve cents. . . . Ha^ Ha* Well, now, let’s 
have a bid* 

John: That’s my bid. (Auctioneer loo\s around 
and is sobered by the dead earnestness of the 
Farmers. His next speech, in dead earnestness 

^New Yotk. Times, February 2, 1933. 


likewise, is spo\en meaningfully , directly to the 
stranger.) 

Auctioneer: All right. I’ve got a bid. I’m bid 
twelve cents on thirty thousand dollars’ worth of 
property, twelve cents. {Right at Stranger) 
Who’ll bid a thousand? Do I hear a thousand? 
(Stranger opens his mouth to spea\. He starts 
to raise his aim. The First Neighbor grabs his 
hand. Third Neighbor spins him around, tips his 
hat over his eyes and the two lead him off, Third 
Neighbor spea\ing.) 

Third Neighbor: . . . and when it rains around 
these parts, Mister, it pours. And you ought to 
see the pigs down to my place. It’s the likeliest 
litter of little devils anybody ever seen. {His 
voice trails off as they disappear off stage. The 
auctioneer s jaw sags. He looks at the Sheriff 
and tries to catch his glance. Sheriff delibei ately 
turns his bac\ and starts whittling.) 

John: Whattya waitin’ for? You got a bid. 
Auctioneer. All right. Twelve cents, twelve 
cents, what do I hear? I’ve got to have another 
bid. ’Tain’t legal less I have another bid. 
Albert: Thirteen cents. {Dead pause. The Auc- 
tioneer loo\s beaten, as if he hadn't heard the 
bid) You got your bid. {There is another, shorter 
pause, during which the Auctioneer looks more 
helpless than ever) Well, whattaya waitin’ for.? 
Call it* 

Auctioneer {thoroughly licked, smacks his ham- 
mer down hard): All right, thirteen cents once 
. . . thirteen cents twice . . . thirteen cents. . . . 
Are you all done.? Sold for thirteen cents. 


Challenge of Unemployment: 1939 

From 'Tortune” 


October, 1939, tenth anniversary of the Wall 
Street crash, marked the end of a ten-year in- 
dustrial depression in the U. S. In that month the 
Federal Reserve Board index of industrial pro- 
duction rose to 121, which was two points higher 
than the average for 1929. But factory employ- 
ment in October, 1939, stood at 104, which is 
two points below the 1929 figure. There were 
some nine million American citizens who were, 


as the term is, “unemployed.” And there may be 
more today. 

There are two reasons why employment has 
failed to keep pace with production. One is the 
technological reason,"^ which cannot be measured; 
but It IS known that the U. S. worker, with the 
help of machines, produces much more per hour 

* See selections on the social impacts o£ technological 
change in Chapters 4 and 6 


From “The Dispossessed For nearly one-fourth of the population there is no economic system — and from the rest 
there is no answer,” Fortune, 21 2 (February 1940). 94-96, 118, 120-121, 123-124, 126, p. 94 quoted. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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than he did ten years ago. . . . The other rea- 
son is anything but technological, and is much 
more important. At least six million of the nine 
million “unemployed” were neither tractored off 
the farm nor rationalized out of the roundhouse 
nor spray-gunned off the scaffold nor mechanized 
out of the mine nor even eroded onto the high- 
ways. Six million, as a stricdy statistical matter, 
have never had jobs at all. They are the net in- 
crease in the working population. By simply 
growing up during the last ten years, the mem- 
bers of this idle horde silently inform their nation 
that to achieve in 1939 the production levels of 
1929 is no achievement at all. 

Such, m simplified form, is the problem that 
like the ghost of his guilt freezes the tongue of 
any honest American who is otherwise proud of 
his economic system. There are simply too many 
people outside that system. They are wrenches, 
not cogs, in the machine. A meager and infre- 
quent market, they would be no market at all 
were it not for public largess, which, since the 
beginning of the New Deal, has totaled no less 
than $19,000,000,000 in federal, state, and local 
expenditures to keep them alive. When they pro- 
duce, it is to hear themselves called shovel- 
learners; and even a skilled hand fumbles work 
that he knows is an excuse for, not a cause of, the 
pay. As animals they are sick twice as often as 
their neighbors. As souls they seem considerably 
more hopeful of the future than they have any 
reason to be. . . . As citizens they begin to lose 
interest. They are, in fact, dispossessed. 

There are several simple ways in which the eco- 
nomic system could get this incubus off its con- 
science. War might do it.* “I’d just as soon go to 
war,” said Silas, a forty-year-old ex-miner of 
Birmingham shortly after he was dismissed from 
WPA last summer. In the December [1939] 

* Observe that this was wntten shortly after the formal 
outbreak of World War II in Europe. — Eds. 


FORTUNE Sur\ey on war feeling, wherein only 
2.5 per cent of the people voted to go to war at 
once, 8.4 per cent of the unemployed so voted, a 
higher percentage than in any other group. “This 
war IS overdue,” said a New York subway bum a 
couple of months ago, not too drunk to figure 
that “every so often there get to be too many peo- 
ple in the world. Take me. I can’t get a job. Well, 
let’s have a war.” 

Another easy solution would be to ignore the 
problem entirely. If all public help were elimi- 
nated, the dispossessed would probably not re- 
volt. In Go\ernor Bricker’s recent social experi- 
ment in Ohio, when sixteen thousand hungry 
people were refused relief for two weeks or more, 
there was no noting and little disorder. “A man 
without enough calcium in his bones, or food 
under his belt,” points out Harry Hopkins, the 
authority on the subject, “has more inertia in him 
than rebellion.” If the Ohio experiment had been 
carried to its logical extreme, the ex-reliefers 
might not have voted Republican next year, but 
they probably would not have mobbed the capitol 
either. Ultimately, by the rules of the Darwinian 
game, they and their children would die off. 

Other solutions are communism and fascism. 
The problem does not compel such solutions, but 
It invites them. The plan of production for use, 
now being tried on a small scale in southern Cali- 
fornia, is also a possible solution. So, for that 
matter, is the New Deal: most of the dispossessed 
are now receiving public help, and U. S. business 
has demonstrated that it can make excellent prof- 
its without employing them. The fact remains 
that they are dispossessed. The fact remains that 
from the standpoint of the economy, they ha\ e no 
reason to be alive. The fact remains that none of 
these “solutions” can be entertained if the func- 
tioning part of our system desires to keep its own 
health and self-respect. 


Drought and Dust 

Seth S. King 

Seth S. King (1920- ), Midwest correspondent, The New Titnes. 

To most residents of the Great Plains the sum- happy significance. For these were the years of 

mers of 1934 and 1936 have a special and very un- the great droughts. These were the years when 

From “Drought in the Great Plains States— A Repeution of the 1930’s.?” The Neti^ Yotk Times (July 25, 1954). 
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thousands of acres of crop and range lands were 
ruined, when hordes of grasshoppers ate every 
shred of vegetation, when cattle and sheep were 
driven from the ranges and sold at calamity 
prices. 

This week, from Texas northward to South 
Dakota and from the Rockies almost to the Mis- 
sissippi, there was a sickening feeling that all this 
might be starting again. 

For days the temperatures in most of this area 
have ranged above the hundred mark. On the 
ground itself thermometers have recorded read- 
ings of 135 and 140 degrees. Skies have been 
cloudless, and high winds, which seemed to come 
straight from some gigantic blast furnace, have 
pulled up what litde moisture was left in the 
ground. The scattered rains that did fall ran off 
the baked earth and did no good. 

In addition, the grasshoppers were back. In 
southern Iowa they were leaving the fence rows, 
where the weeds had dried up, and were starting 
to eat the corn. In Missouri it was so hot they 
were reported leaping out of the fields and into 
barnyards and onto porches in search of shade. 

The extent of the drought and the effect it has 
had on agriculture and business has varied 
throughout the stricken region. But in general the 
pattern is the same as in 1934 and in 1936, and 
the final results can be as bad or even worse if the 
rains do not come soon. 

In Texas the central sections of the state were 
the hardest hit. The Fort Worth and Dallas areas 
had temperatures around the 100-degree mark 
most of the week. For more than thirty days the 
rainfall throughout central and northwestern 
Texas was from 25 to 50 per cent of normal 

In most of Oklahoma the temperatures were 
running from 6 to 9 degrees above normal. In 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City the thermometer hov- 
ered between 100 and 112 degrees for nearly two 
weeks. Rainfall, which had been excellent in 
early June, was far below normal and long range 
forecasts did not call for any more in the near 
future. 

Kansas and Nebraska were consistently produc- 
ing some of the highest temperatures in the na- 
tion. Fort Scott was without ram for forty-seven 
consecutive days, and temperatures there and in 
several other Kansas localities throughout the 
state reached 116 degrees. 

Rainfall in the Kansas City area has averaged 
4.49 inches below normal since the beginning of 
1954. In other sections of Missouri, it has been 


below normal for the past three years, and this 
year was described by Gov. Phil M. Donnelly as 
the worst of them all. 

In Iowa, which was recently hit by floods and 
cloudbursts in its northern section, the southern 
third of the state was suffering for the second 
straight year. At the moment rainfall there was 
2.4 inches below what should have fallen in the 
past month. In many other sections in this area it 
was only 10 per cent of normal. 

Colorado and Wyoming, although less seri- 
ously affected by high temperatures, were suffer- 
ing seriously from lack of rain. In addition, the 
past winter produced much less snow than nor- 
mal, and streams in southwestern Colorado were 
at the lowest level since 1934. 

The amount of damage already caused by these 
extreme conditions vanes with the type of crops 
raised in the various sections. 

In Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska a great 
number of farmers had already harvested one of 
the best wheat crops in their memories before 
the worst of the drought struck. Since their land 
will he fallow until this fall or next year, they are 
free from worry for the moment. 

In other sections oat, barley and other small- 
grain crops were generally good and were either 
harvested or “made” and not in danger. 

However, in southern Iowa, northeastern Kan- 
sas and Nebraska and much of Missouri one of 
the best-looking corn crops m many years was on 
the brink of serious damage. Some agriculture 
officials estimated that nearly one-third of the 
Missouri corn was already lost and in sections of 
eastern Kansas the corn had been burned so badly 
by the hot winds that even a three-inch ram 
would fail to help it. 

In Iowa, the nation’s leading corn producer, the 
dryness and the hot days were speeding up the 
tasselmg of the plants If this trend continued, it 
would mean small and poorer quality ears and a 
much lower yield per acre than normal. Crop 
forecasters said that rains over the southern half 
of the state within the next ten days were the only 
thing that would prevent a serious corn loss. 

But the ones who were feeling the sharpest 
pains from the heat and dryness were the cattle 
ranchers and sheep raisers. Many of these men 
had already suffered through three and four years 
of below-normal moisture and were on the verge 
of going under. To them drought might mean 
the final downward shove. 

Pasture conditions in parts of Oklahoma and 
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Nebraska, and most of eastern Colorado and Wy- In contrast to this, in Oklahoma the cost of 
oming were at a critical stage. The hot winds had alfalfa hay for range feed had jumped as much 

dried out much of the subsoil moisture left by the as $15 per ton, and cottonseed cake, a popular 

spring rams, and the sun was burning up any supplement feed, was getting scarce, 

grass that grew. In southeastern Wyoming, range Faced with these condiDons, the ranchers and 
conditions had deteriorated 18 per cent in June. farmers have appealed to Washington for Fed- 

This was the largest drop since records were first eral aid. In Colorado and Texas twenty-three 

taken thirty-two years ago. The state’s Co-opera- counties in each state ha\e been declared drought 

tive Crop-Reporting Service said feed and water emergency areas and sections of Wyoming have 

on the ranges were only 70 per cent of normal, been similarly designated. Officials in Oklahoma 

the lowest since 1936. The service also rated the and Missouri were asking for this type of aid and 

condition of range cattle at 82 per cent of normal were expected to receive it. 

and that of range sheep at 83 per cent, again the The designation of states as disaster drought 
lowest since 1936. areas entitled farmers and ranchers within them 

These same conditions existed in central and to receive Government loans and to get money to 

west Texas, except that in these areas the drought defray the transportation costs of hay bought as 

was in its fourth year and the strain on tounda- supplemental feed. In addition to this help, cattle- 

tion herds was being felt even more se\erely. men’s associations and Congressmen from these 

This drying up of pastures and ranges meant states have asked the Department of Agriculture 

that the cattle and sheep producers would have to to resume its buying of low-grade beef as a means 

begin emergency feeding if they wanted to keep of bolstering the sinking cattle market. These 

their livestock from starving. If they had suf- spokesmen were also asking that the Commodity 

ficient reserve funds they could weather the crisis. Credit Corporation be allowed to sell surplus corn 

But if they didn’t they would have to start mov- and feed grains to livestock owners at reduced 

mg their cattle and sheep to market before they prices. 

were ready and sell them under conditions that These emergency measures were about the only 

would keep getting worse before they got better recourse left to farmers and ranchers, except the 

again. rainmakers, and even some of these were being 

Already there were signs that many ranchers hired. There was little in the way of emergency 
were being forced to sell their poorer grades of tillage or other soil conservation measures that 
range stock. could be taken. 

In Colorado the slaughter of range cattle The only thing that would restore the land W'as 
jumped 16 per cent in one week. In Oklahoma rain. In some of the range and pasture areas the 

the market price received for the poorer grades of grass could make a respectable comeback if it got 

catde dropped five cents a pound. In Kansas City moisture within the next few days. In others, the 

the slaughter rates on some cattle and sheep was land was over-grazed and would not recover ef- 

34 per cent higher for the past five months than fectively until cattle numbers were reduced and 
for a year ago. the rains came. 


Catastrophe 

Lewis M. Killian 

Lewis M. Killian (1919- ), associate professor of sociology, Florida State Unnersity, Tallahassee. 

In a study of the reactions of people in four that conflicting group loyalties and contradictory 
Southwestern communities to physical disasters — roles resulting from multiple-group membership 
explosions and tornadoes — made by the Univer- were significant factors affecting individual be- 
sity of Olahoma Research Institute, it was found havior in critical situations. The dilemmas created 

From “The Significance of Multiple-Group Membership in Disaster,” Ametican Journal of Sociology, 67 4 (Januar> 
1952)- 309-314, pp. 310-314 quoted. Footnotes deleted. 
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by the disasters also brought to light latent con- 
tradictions in roles not ordinarily regarded as con- 
flicting. 

In spite of the fact that multiple-group mem- 
berships do create dilemmas and inconsistencies, 
the majority of people in modern urban society 
manage to function efficiently as members of 
many groups, often being only vaguely aware of 
contradictions in their various roles. . . . 

When catastrophe strikes a community, many 
individuals find that the latent conflict between 
ordinarily nonconflicting group loyalties suddenly 
becomes apparent and that they are faced with 
the dilemma of making an immediate choice be- 
tween various roles. In his classic study of the 
Halifax disaster, S. H. Prince noted this conflict 
when he wrote: 

But the earliest leadership that could be called 
social, arising from the public itself, was that on the 
part of those who had no family ties, much of the 
earliest work being done by visitors in die city The 
others as a rule ran first to their homes to discover if 
their own families were in danger. 

People who had been present in the explosion 
port of Texas City and in three Oklahoma tor- 
nado towns during disasters were asked, among 
other questions, “What was the first thing you 
thought of after the disaster struck^” and “What 
was the first thing you did.^” Their answers re- 
vealed not only the conflict between loyalties to 
the family and to the community, described by 
Prince, but also dilemmas arising from conflicting 
roles derived from membership in other groups. 
The individuals concerned were not always con- 
scious of the dilemmas or of the existence of 
“cross-pressures,” but even m such cases the 
choice of roles which the person made was sig- 
nificant in affecting the total pattern of group 
reaction to the disaster. In some cases subjects in- 
dicated that they recognized aftet the emergency 
that their reaction had been of critical social im- 
portance. On the basis of the experiences of peo- 
ple involved in these four community disasters 
It IS possible to suggest the types of groups be- 
tween which dilemmas of loyalty may arise m 
modern communities. Tentative generalization as 
to how these dilemmas will be resolved and as to 
their significance for gioup reactions to disaster 
may also be formulated. 

The choice required of the greatest number of 
individuals was the one between the family and 
other groups, principally the employment group 
or the community. Especially in Texas City, many 


men were at work away from their families when 
disaster struck and presented a threat to both “the 
plant” and “the home.” In all the communities 
there were individuals, such as policemen, fire- 
men, and public utilities workers, whose loved 
ones were threatened by the same disaster that de- 
manded their services as “trouble-shooters.” Even 
persons who had no such definite roles to play in 
time of catastrophe were confronted with the al- 
ternatives of seeing after only their own primary 
groups or of assisting in the rescue and relief of 
any of the large number of injured persons, re- 
gardless of identity. Indeed, only the unattached 
person in the community was likely to be free of 
such a conflict. 

How these conflicts between loyalty to the fam- 
ily group and loyalty to other membership 
groups, including the community and “society-at- 
large,” were resolved was of great significance for 
the reorganization of communities for rescue, re- 
lief, and prevention of further disaster. In Texas 
City, at the time of the first ship explosion, many 
men were working in oil refineries, where failure 
to remain on the job until units were shut down 
could result in additional fires and explosions. In 
all the communities studied, failure of commu- 
nity functionaries, such as firemen and policemen, 
to perform the duties appropriate to their posi- 
tions could result in the absence of expected and 
badly needed leadership m a disorganized group. 
This, in turn, could cause costly delay in the re- 
organization of the community for emergency 
rescue, traffic control, and fire-fighting activity. 
Preoccupation of large numbers of able survivors 
with their own small primary groups could result 
m the atomization of the community into small, 
unco-ordinated groups, again delaying reorgani- 
zation into a relatively well-integrated, unified, 
large group. As Prince indicated in his statement, 
quoted above, this would increase the dependence 
of the community on outside sources of leader- 
ship. 

The great majority of persons interviewed who 
were involved in such dilemmas resolved them in 
favor of loyalty to the family or, in some cases, to 
friendship groups. Much of the initial confusion, 
disorder, and seemingly complete disorganization 
reported in the disaster communities was the re- 
sult of the rush of individuals to find and rejoin 
their families. Yet m none of the four commu- 
nities studied did the disastrous consequences con- 
templated above seem to have materialized. In the 
first place, there were important exceptions to the 
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tendency to react first in terms of the family. 
Most of the refinery workers in Texas City did 
stay on the job until their units were safely shut 
down, as they had been trained to do. The sig- 
nificance of conflicting group loyalties in a dis- 
aster situation is underlined, however, by the im- 
portance of the actions taken by a few exceptional 
individuals in each town who were not con- 
fronted with such conflicts. In Texas City the 
chief of police remained at his post from the mo- 
ment of the first explosion until seventy-tw^o 
hours later, never returning to his home during 
the entire period and playing a vital part in the 
reorganization of the community. He ascribed his 
ability to give undivided attention to his official 
duties to the fact that he knew that his family 
was safely out of town, visiting relatives, at the 
time of the explosion. One member of the volun- 
teer fire department of a tornado town told of the 
thin margin by which his community escaped a 
disastrous fire following the “twister”: 

I was at my home, right on the edge of where the 
storm passed, when it hit. Neither me nor my wife 
was hurt The first thing I thought of was fires. I 
knew there'd be some, so I went to the fire station 
right away. On the way I could see that there was a 
fire right in the middle of the wreckage — a butane 
tank had caught fire. I got out the truck, drove over 
there, and fought the fire by myself until the army 
got there to help me. 

All the rest of the firemen had relatives that were 
hurt, and they stayed with them. Naturally they 
looked after them. If it hadn’t been that my wife was 
all right, this town probably would have burned up. 
It’s hard to say, but I kind of believe I would have 
been looking after my family, too. 

Devotion to the family as the primary object of 
loyalty did not always redound to the detriment 
of aid to other groups, however. Many people 
who served as rescue workers, assisting injured 
people whom they did not even know, were 
drawn to the areas of heavy casualties because of 
concern for members of their own families whom 
they believed to be there. Apparently they found 
their identification with society-at-large, and the 
emphasis of American culture upon the impor- 
tance of human life, too great to permit them to 
pass an injured stranger without assisting him. 
Hence, many stayed to assist in the common com- 
munity task of rescuing the injured, in both 
Texas City and in the tornado towns. In one of 
the latter a man sensed the approach of the tor- 
nado only minutes before it struck. In spite of 


great personal danger he rushed through the 
storm to a theater where his children were at- 
tending a movie. There he prevented the fright- 
ened audience from pouring forth into the storm 
by holding the doors closed. Later he was ac- 
claimed as a hero whose quick action had saved 
the li\es of many of his fellow-citizens. He him- 
self denied that he had any thought of taking the 
great risk that he took for the sake of the anony- 
mous audience itself; he was thinking only of his 
own children. 

A second, but less common, type of conflict was 
found in the case of people who were confronted 
with the alternatives of playing the “heroic” role 
of rescue worker and of carrying out what were 
essentially “occupational roles.” In terms of group 
loyalty, they were impelled, on the one hand, to 
act as sympathetic, loyal members of society-at- 
large and to give personal aid to injured human 
beings. On the other hand, they were called to do 
their duty as it was indicated by their member- 
ship in certain occupational groups. 

One such person was a minister in Texas City 
who, upon hearing the explosion, started for the 
docks with the intention of helping in the rescue 
work. On the way he became conscious of the 
choice of roles which confronted him. He said: 

After I heard the first explosion my first impulse 
was to go dovm to the docks and try to help there. 
But on the way down I saw two or three folks I knew 
who had husbands down there. I saw then that my 
job was with the families — not doing rescue work. I 
had a job that I was peculiarly suited for, prepared 
for, and I felt that I should do that. 

More important for the reorganization of a tor- 
nado-stricken town was the choice made of a state 
patrolman between his role as a police officer and 
his role as friend and neighbor to the people of 
the community in which he was stationed. His 
story was: 

As I drove around town after the tornado had 
passed I realized that the best thing I could do was to 
try to make contact with the outside and get help 
from there. I started out to drive to the next town 
and try to call from there. As I drove out of town 
people I knew well would call me by name and ask 
me to help them find their relatives. Driving by and 
not stopping to help those people who were looking 
to me as a friend was one of the hardest things I 
ever had to do. 

As a result of this difficult decision, this man 
became the key figure in the development of or- 
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ganized rescue work, after he recruited and or- 
ganized a large force of rescue workers in a near- 
by community. 

A similar dilemma faced many public utilities 
workers who were forced to disregard the plight 
of the injured if they were to perform their task 
of restoring normal community services. Unlike 
the minister and the patrolman, these workers re- 
ported no awareness of a conflict of roles, regard- 
ing it as a matter of course that they concen- 
trated on their often quite dangerous jobs. Some 
indicated that preoccupation with the job was so 
intense that they were scarcely aware of what 
went on around them. Yet the instances of devo- 
tion to prosaic duty cited above were exceptional. 
Many policemen, firemen, and other functionaries 
acted heroically but quite outside the framework 
and discipline of their organizations. 

For people whose usual occupational roles bore 
little or no relationship to the needs created by a 
disaster, identification with the community as a 
whole and disregard of their occupational roles 
came still more easily. Many merchants and 
clerks rushed from their stores to aid in rescue 
work, leaving both goods and cash on the count- 
ers. The postmaster in one tornado town left the 
post office completely unguarded, even though 
the windows were shattered and mail was 
strewn about the floor. This was, it is true, an 
extreme case of abandonment of the occupational 
role. 

A third type of conflict of loyalties was that be- 
tween the loyalty of employees to “the company” 
as an organization and to fellow-employees as 
friends and human beings. It might seem that the 
choice, essentially one between life and property, 
should have been an easy one; but the fact that 
different choices were made by men with 
different degrees of identification with other 
workers reveals that a basic conflict was present. 
In Texas City many plant officials were also 
residents of the community and friends of the 
workers. After the explosions, in which several 
top executives were killed, some men found them- 
selves suddenly “promoted” to the position of be- 
ing in charge of their company’s damaged prop- 
erty. At the same time men with whom they had 
worked daily for several years were injured or 
missing. The most common, almost universal, re- 
action was to think of the men first and of the 
plant later. One plant official, active in rescue 
work in spite of a broken arm and numerous 
lacerations, described his reaction to the sudden, 


dramatic conflict between loyalty to the company 
and loyalty to the workers as follows: 

Property ’ Nobody gave a damn for property! All 
that was important was life. I’ve often wondered 
just how It would be to walk off and let a plant burn 
up That was die way it was We didn’t even consider 
fighting the fire 

In sharp contrast to this reaction, however, was 
that of a man in charge of a neighboring plant. 
While he was in Texas City at the time of the 
first blast, he had never lived in the community 
and scarcely knew his workers. He described his 
first reaction m the following words : 

I got in my car and drove over to another refinery 
to find out what had happened The assistant superin- 
tendent told me that their top men had been killed 
and asked me what I thought he should do, I told 
him, “You should take charge of the company’s 
property. That’s what the president of your company 
would tell you if he were here. You look after the 
property. I’m going over to Galveston to call our 
president, and I’ll call yours at the same time.” 

While this reaction was exceptional, it is sig- 
nificant as suggesting an alternate way of resolv- 
ing the conflict between loyalty to “the company” 
and “the men.” 

Finally, some individuals suddenly discovered, 
in the face of disaster, that there was a conflict be- 
tween loyalty to the community and loyalty to 
certain extra-community groups. At the time of 
two of the disasters telephone workers in the 
Southwest were on strike. In both communities 
the striking workers were allowed to return to 
duty by union leaders but were ordered to walk 
out again a few days later. In both cases the union 
officials considered the emergency to be over 
sooner than did the townspeople of the stricken 
communities. In one town the workers obeyed 
the union’s orders only to find themselves sub- 
jected to harsh criticism by their fellow-towns- 
men. In the other community the workers re- 
signed from the union rather than forsake their 
loyalty to their other membership group. It was 
almost a year before union officials were able to 
reorganize the local in this town, and some work- 
ers never rejoined. . . . 

Further research is needed to make possible the 
prediction of the choices that will be made by in- 
dividuals in these conflicts. The frequency with 
which individuals thought and acted first in terms 
of family and close friends suggests that loyalty to 
primary groups stands first in the hierarchy of 
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group loyalties, as might be expected. Oa the 
other hand, important exceptions m which per- 
sons played relatively impersonal roles as leaders 
or working with materiel, rather than people, in- 
dicate that some factors, such as training or feel- 
ings of responsibility, may predispose the indi- 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What proportion of the urban unemployed did 
Palmer and Wood find to be part of the experi- 
enced labor supply of their communities? 

2 What was the background of the women whom 
Palmer and Wood found on urban relief rolls'^ 

3 Do the findings of Palmer and Wood support the 
tragic generalization that the Negroes are the last 
hired and the first fired? 

4. How would you try to cope witli tlie problems 
Palmer and Wood describe? 

5. What impressions did you get from the dramatic 
incident reported by the staff of die Living News- 
paper? 

6. After the trials of the depression during the 1930’s, 
does the Fortune account concerning the “dis- 
possessed” suggest that any great gains had been 
made in coping with economic deprivation? 

7 How many people were apparently still unem- 


ployed in 1939? How did this compare to the 
number unemployed in 1929? 

8. What “moral” does Fortune apparently attempt 
to point to with Its reference to Governor Bncker’s 
“recent social experiment m Ohio”? 

9. What do farmers have to gain and lose from an 
inflationary spiral? 

10. What were the consequences of the mid western 
droughts described by King? 

11. What efforts are being made to cope with the 
dust and drought problem? 

12. What can science and engineering contribute to 
the mitigation of such calamities as dust storms, 
floods, disasters, and earthquakes? 

13. What can organization contribute to the mitiga- 
tion of such calamities? 

14. What dilemma faces disaster relief workers, ac- 
cording to Killian? 
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Riots and ^X^ars 


Popular spokesmen in civilized countries persist 
in talking as though wars are catastrophes into 
which their ‘peaceful” countries are willy-nilly 
precipitated every now and then by “aggressors 
That wars are catastrophes can certainly be ac- 
cepted, but that any civilized country is peaceful 
is open to serious doubt. The fact is that in “the 
history of states and nations a war occurs on an 
average in every two or three years.” Almost two- 
fifths of the years the United States has existed 
have been marked by war. “If the Indian wars 
are included, the figures for the United States ex- 
ceed 60 per cent.” * With the magnitude of wars, 
the proportion of casualties, and the cost in lives 
ever mounting through recent centuries and years, 
the wonder is that wars have not long ago been 
recognized for what they are* They are a constant 
threat to human welfare. They are an integral 
part of societal structure and function as we have 
known it and know it now. The wonder is also 
that so little really serious attention is given to 
planning and working for peace. 

Taken out of context war can be regarded as an 
unmixed evil. But in context war can quickly ab- 
sorb tremendous support because war appears to 
solve personal problems for vast numbers of peo- 
ple. It furnishes a socially sanctioned scapegoat 
upon which to vent aggression. It breaks monoto- 
ny. It provides a temporary divorce from mar- 
riage. It is thought to be a road to glory. And 
those who chant its ritual point to victims past 
and remote, not to the victims of the future. In 
prospect, war does not promise capture, torture, 
disease, twisted minds, mutilation, death, weak- 
ened and crippled civil rights, unemployment, 
heedlessly wasted natural resources, the transfer 
of power into fewer and more ruthless hands, and 
an endless burden of pensions and taxation. In 
retrospect, men and women have perennially 
wondered what happened to those ideals for 
which they deprived themselves, fought, and sac- 
rificed their children. 

*Pitirim A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Peisonahty, 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1947, Chap. 32, p. 497 quoted. 


The forces that make for war can perhaps bet- 
ter be understood by starting with units smaller 
than a state fighting a state. Freud, upon the basis 
of his clinical experiences, frequently insists on 
the extent to which we neglect the presence in 
man of “a powerful measure of desire for aggres- 
sion.” He emphasizes especially the failure of the 
law and of other human controls to cope with 
“the more discreet and subtle forms in which 
human aggressions are expressed.” War becomes 
a common channel into which the aggressive de- 
sires of millions may flow without the frustrating 
restraints of peacetime. 

The most shocking peacetime examples of vio- 
lence in the United States have been lynchings, 
strikes, and riots. The selection dealing with race 
riots is presented to serve as illustration of such 
small-scale conflicts. The description of the 1951 
Cicero race riots, from the report written by 
Abrams, sets forth some of the background and 
the chief occurrences in that running series of 
conflicts. 

Just how wars occur is a never-ending subject 
for both loose theorists and careful students of 
human affairs. Sumner points to the role of doc- 
trines and of the catch phrases which label them. 
Even in 1903, when wars were comparatively in- 
expensive, he concluded that there “is no state of 
readiness for war; the notioi* calls for never-end- 
ing sacrifices.” Sorokin chooses to ignore power 
drives by individuals, corporations, cartels, and 
politico-economic cliques and to place the chances 
of war largely on changes in social relationships 
and cultural values, a basis sufficiently abstract to 
avoid offense to the powerful. 

The impact of war upon persons and social in- 
stitutions is highly complex, but some of its prob- 
lem aspects are suggested by the next five selec- 
tions. Case and Oxnam tell about the various 
types of conscientious objectors and how they 
have been treated in the United States in World 
Wars I and II. Oxnam then suggests a program 
for the treatment of conscientious objectors in 
World War III. The Institute for Propaganda 
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Analysis describes the confusion with which the 
clergy of the Prince of Peace reacted to demands 
to sanction World War II. Haber summarizes the 
economic and social impacts of World War II 
with special reference to problems of finance, em- 
ployment, production, standards of living, and re- 
adjustment to a so-called peacetime economy. 

Even though World War II occasioned the 
launching of many new lethal weapons and the 
development of others for future use, the atomic 
bomb overshadowed all others. Arthur reports his 
first-hand observations of what he saw when he 
got to Nagasaki as a member of the first mission 
dispatched to evacuate prisoners of war. The de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb and even more 


deadly ones has followed in recent years. Their 
impact is reported to be many times more power- 
ful than that of the atomic bomb and the possible 
consequences of their use in warfare that much 
more horrendously destructive. 

The next two selections debate universal mili- 
tary training. Spokesmen for the armed forces 
make a case for such compulsory training. The 
Church of the Brethern attempts to bring together 
into a short series of statements the arguments 
pro and con. The last selection presents a cross 
section of public opinion on peace and means of 
bringing it about as ascertained by Roper and 
Quayle in a 1954 poll. 


Aggressive Cruelty Awaits Provocation 

Sigmund Freud 

Sigmund Freud (1856-1939), Austrian neurologist and psychiatrist, founder of psychoanalysis, profes- 
sor of neuropathology, University of Vienna, 1902-1938 Principal works in English translation: Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (1922) and The Basic Wntings of Sigmund Fiend (1938). 


[Men] are not gentle, friendly creatures wish- 
ing for love, who simply defend themselves if 
they are attacked, but ... a powerful measure 
of desire for aggression has to be reckoned as part 
of their instinctual endowment. The result is that 
their neighbor is to them not only a possible help- 
er or sexual object, but also a temptation to them 
to gratify their aggressiveness on him, to exploit 
his capacity for work without recompense, to use 
him sexually without his consent, to seize his pos- 
sessions, to humiliate him, to cause him pain, to 
torture and to kill him. Homo homini lupus, who 
has the courage to dispute it in the face of all the 
evidence in his own life and in history? This ag- 
gressive cruelty usually lies in wait for some prov- 
ocation, or else it steps into the service of some 
other purpose, the aim of which might as well 
have been achieved by milder measures In cir- 
cumstances that favor it, when those forces in the 
mind which ordinarily inhibit it cease to operate, 
it also manifests itself spontaneously and reveals 
men as savage beasts to whom the thought of 
sparing their own kind is alien. Anyone who calls 
to mind the atrocities of the early migrations, of 


the invasion by the Huns or by the so-called Mon- 
gols under Jenghiz Khan and Tamurlane, of the 
sack of Jerusalem by the pious Crusaders, even 
indeed the horrors of the last world-war, will 
have to bow his head humbly before the truth of 
this view of man. 

The existence of this tendency to aggression 
which we can detect in ourselves and rightly pre- 
sume to be present in others is the factor that dis- 
turbs our relations with our neighbors and makes 
It necessary for culture to institute its high de- 
mands. Civilized society is perpetually menaced 
with disintegration through this primary hostility 
of men towards one another. Their interests in 
their common work would not hold them to- 
gether; the passions of instinct are stronger than 
reasoned interests. Culture has to call up every 
possible reinforcement in order to erect barriers 
against the aggressive instincts of men and hold 
their manifestations in check by reaction-forma- 
tions in men’s minds. Hence its system of meth- 
ods by which mankind is to be driven to identifi- 
cations and aim-inhibited love-relationships; hence 
the restrictions on sexual life; and hence, too, its 


From Civilization and Its Discontents, trans by Joan Riviere, New York. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, 1930, 
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ideal command to love one’s neighbor as oneself, 
which is really justified by the fact that nothing is 
so completely at variance with original human na- 
ture as this. With all its striving, this endeavor of 
culture’s has so far not achieved very much. Civi- 
lization expects to prevent the worst atrocities of 
brutal violence by taking upon itself the right to 
employ violence against criminals, but the law is 
not able to lay hands on the more discreet and 
subtle forms in which human aggressions are 
expressed. The time comes when every one of us 


has to abandon the illusory anticipations with 
which in our youth we regarded our fellow-men, 
and when we realize how much hardship and 
suffering we have been caused in life through 
their ill-will. It would be unfair, however, to re- 
proach culture with trying to eliminate all dis- 
putes and competition from human concerns. 
These things are undoubtedly indispensable; but 
opposition is not necessarily enmity, only it may 
be misused to make an opening for it. 


Riot: The Time Bomb That Exploded in Cicero 

Charles Abrams 

Charles Abrams (1901- ), attorney; professor, graduate faculty. New School for Social Research; 

New York State Rent Administrator. Author: RevoUitioji in Land (1939); The FuUtie of Housing 
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On the 18th of September, 1951, a Cook Coun- 
ty grand jury, investigating the recent housing 
not in Cicero, Illinois, handed down a curious in- 
dictment. Instead of indicting the hoodlums re- 
sponsible for the vandalism which denied a Ne- 
gro the right to live where he chose, it indicted 
the attorney for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People who was defend- 
ing him in that right. Along with him, the owner 
of the house, her lawyer, and her rental agent 
were all charged with conspiracy to injure proper- 
ty by causing “depreciation in the market selling 
price.” The right of a Negro to buy or rent a 
home, which is guaranteed by the federal Civil 
Rights Law of 1866, was thus declared to be null 
and void in Illinois. 

For many, the implications of the not and of 
the indictment were too ugly to be faced. The 
riot was variously held to be a nasty incident that 
doesn’t happen too often, a wicked occurrence in 
a wicked city that is the haunt of A1 Capone’s 
former mob, an eruption provoked by “alien” 
Czechs and Poles who have not yet learned the 
American way of life, a teen-agers’ lark that got 
out of control, a rumpus started by Communists 
— and it is not surprising that the grand jury 
added the interpretation it was all a “Negro plot.” 

Yet behind the Cicero affair lies one of the most 


disturbing, and what may yet prove to be one of 
the most widespread, violations of civil rights in 
American history. Its most ominous aspect is the 
growing use of legal processes to flout civil rights. 
The Cicero riot and the Cook County indictment 
are only the most recent phases of the develop- 
ment. 

The Cicero rioting started when a Mrs. De- 
Rose, who owned a $100,000 apartment house, 
got into a controversy with her tenants and was 
ordered to refund a portion of the rent. Shordy 
after, it became known that she had rented an 
apartment to Harvey E. Clark, a Negro war vet- 
eran and a graduate of Fisk University. Move- 
ment of Negroes into white areas is nothing new 
in Chicago. But it was new in Cicero, which, like 
Dearborn (Michigan) and many similar com- 
munities, has successfully resisted Negro settle- 
ment. 

When it was learned that a Negro was moving 
into the apartment house, a high Cicero official 
arrived to warn Mrs. DeRose there would be 
“trouble” if Clark moved in. The city, he said, 
could not be responsible for keeping order. Two 
policemen then came to tell Mrs. DeRose she 
could not “get away with it.” At 2:30 p.m., on 
June 8, a moving van containing $2,000 worth of 
Clark’s furniture drove up to the house and was 


From “The Time Bomb That Exploded in Cicero,” Commentaiy (November 1951), 407-414, pp. 407-409, 410, 411, 
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halted by the police. The rental agent was ushered 
out with a drawn revolver at his back. “At about 
6 p.M./’ reads his affidavit, “the Chief of Police of 
Cicero rushed out of the alley nearby followed by 
about twenty men and grabbed my arm.” The 
Chief told him to “ ‘get out of here fast. There 
will be no moving into this building.’ . . . He hit 
me about eight times while he was pushing me 
ahead of him toward my car which was parked 
across the street. I was trying to walk but he was 
trying to make me move faster. When we reached 
my car, I opened the door and the Chief shoved 
me inside and said ‘Get out of Cicero and don’t 
come back in town or you’ll get a bullet through 

5 5> 

you. 

When suit was brought against the Cicero po- 
lice through the NAACP, United States District 
Judge John P. Barnes, on June 26, enjoined the 
city from “shooting, beating or otherwise haras- 
sing Clark” — one of the most unusual injunctions 
m legal annals. “You are going to exercise the 
same diligence in seeing that these people move in 
as you did in trying to keep them out,” said the 
judge. 

Word was then passed along that there would 
be “fun” at the apartment house. Crowds gath- 
ered, tensions rose, and a rock smashed the win- 
dow of Clark’s apartment. 

On Wednesday, July 11, some of the white 
families in the apartment house, warned of im- 
pending trouble, stored their furniture and moved 
out. By dusk, a crowd of 4,000 cut the ropes put 
up by the police. Only 60 policemen were as- 
signed to the scene. The uniformed policemen in 
front of the building stepped out of the way when 
the crowd moved forward; the plam-clothes men 
simply mixed with the crowd. Women supplied 
rocks from a nearby rockpile which were hurled 
at the windows while policemen cracked jokes 
with the mob and made anti-Negro remarks. 
Flares, bricks, and burning torches were thrown 
into the house, radiators and walls were ripped 
out, furniture thrown from the windows, and 
trees torn up by the roots to be burned as the 
mob cheered. While this was happening, the May- 
or and Chief of Police were “out of town.” 

A few state police and twenty deputy sherijBFs 
under County Sheriff John E. Babb, who arrived 
Wednesday evening, were at the scene, but little 
was done to disperse the mob. When the sheriff’s 
deputies asked Cicero firemen to turn hoses on 
the crowd, the firemen refused to do so without 
orders from their lieutenant, and he too was un- 


available. After $20,000 in damage had been done 
to the building, Babb requested the Governor to 
send in the state militia. The militia finally 
pushed back the mob at bayonet point, while four 
militiamen were felled, and only their superb 
discipline kept the not from turning into a mas- 
sacre. 

In the end, 19 persons were injured and 117 
persons from Chicago and Cicero were arrested. 
After it was all over, the town council president 
made a simple explanation — “outsiders invaded 
our town.” 

The Cicero riot received more notice in Chi- 
cago than usual. For two days the news had been 
played down and in fact most Chicagoans saw the 
riot on television before they read it in their news- 
papers. But when the Governor called out the Na- 
tional Guard, the news broke all over the country, 
forcing the grand jury to investigate. The jury’s 
bizarre indictment then again made the headlines 
and protests by the press moved the district at- 
torney to drop the indictment against the 
NAACP lawyer. (The other indictments were 
dropped October 22.) All this adds up to more 
“action” than is usually given these matters in 
Cook County. 

What has been forgotten is that the Cicero riot 
is only the most recent of a series in Cook Coun- 
ty. The other riots have either not been publicized 
or have been reported like local fires. From July 
1949 to August 1951, there were three such riots 
in Chicago, and there have been six altogether 
since 1945. In addition, since 1949 there have been 
more than a hundred lesser “incidents” in the 
Chicago area: bombings, fires, or organized as- 
saults against Negro families, one of these by a 
hit-and-run incendiary who started a fire that cost 
ten lives. Another “incident” was the bombing of 
the home of Dr. Percy Julian, co-discoverer of 
cortisone, a few days after the Cicero not. 

A major outburst, in fact, occurred only a few 
days before the Cicero riot and it never broke into 
the headlines. It began toward evening on Sun- 
day, July 1, when Leon Yonik, publisher of a 
local Lithuanian newspaper, gave shelter to three 
Negro delegates to the “American Peace Cru- 
sade,” a Communist front organization then 
meeting in Chicago. A crowd gathered, the Ne- 
groes were spirited out the back door by police- 
men, a co-editor of the newspaper was slugged, 
and rock-throwing began. The windows in Yon- 
ik’s house and the plateglass in his newspaper 
shop were shattered. The cops stood around the 
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house three or four feet apart, ducking the mis- 
siles as the crowd cheered. Only a sergeant was 
m command. Next morning a false fire alarm 
was sounded and the mob rushed in with the 
hook and ladder. One of the men leaving the 
house, which was being “protected” by the police, 
was assaulted in their full view. When he visited 
the police station to sign a complaint, he was 
jailed. When arrested rioters came up for trial, 
policemen didn’t show up as witnesses. 

The Chicago Council Against Racial and Re- 
ligious Discrimination called the police action “a 
poor job of mob diagnosis, mob dispersal, force 
deployment.”. . . 

It would only be repetitive to recite the details 
of the other riots since 1945. One required 1,500 
policemen to quell it. 

The immediate cause of the flare-ups differs in 
each case, but the underlying cause is always the 
same: Negroes try to move out of their over- 
crowded slum areas and are met with violence, or 
the presence of an occasional Negro is interpreted 
as signalizing an influx. Groups are permitted to 
gather around the target; they draw larger 
groups, including the subnormal, the prejudiced, 
the emotionally immature, and youth seeking 
“fun.” Rumors begin to fly, emotion rises, order 
breaks down, and normally law-abiding citizens 
become part of the mob action. Frustrated by not 
being able to get at the target, the mob looks for 
a scapegoat upon which to vent its aggressions — 
Negroes, Jews, Communists, strangers, intellectu- 
als. In all the outbreaks but one, police showed 
no willingness to protect the Negroes in their 
rights, and in some their forces were even de- 
ployed to let the victims take their beatings. The 
pattern is now a commonplace in Chicago, but 
the potential for miniature race wars exists in 
other parts of urban America. . . . 

There was of course no conscious “plot.” But 
the real-estate and home-building group played 
an important role in supplying the intellectual 
justification for housing prejudice; they are a 
powerful lobby locally and in Washington, and, 
since the expansion of federal housing programs, 
were able to get at least one important housing 
agency to incorporate their ideas in its policy. 

The influential texts on real estate and housing 
written since the 1920’s, one can find such items 
as: 

(1) A listing of the order of racial “desirabil- 
ity,” with the English, Germans, Scotch, Irish, 
and Scandinavians at the top, Jews, South Ital- 


ians, Negroes, and Mexicans at the bottom. 

(2) A statement by a former chief economist 
for the Federal Housing Administration to the 
effect that: “A family should never live in a 
neighborhood with those in a higher or lower 
income scale than its own.” 

(3) A warning to home owners, written by the 
“dean” of American appraisers, against “any devi- 
ation from the typical” m selecting tenants by 
race, color, nationality, income level, or social po- 
sition. 

(4) A declaration that: “The colored people 
certainly have a right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, but they must recognize the 
economic disturbance which their presence in a 
white neighborhood causes and forego their desire 
to split off from the established districts where 
the rest of their race lives. . . . Segregation of 
the Negro population seems to be the reasonable 
solution of the problem, no matter how unpleas- 
ant or objectionable the thought may be to col- 
ored residents.” 

(5) An assertion that all foreigners should be 
segregated and that only citizens who are “100 
per cent American” are good for residential 
neighborhoods, which will become “anemic and 
even diseased if polluted with a large percentage 
of unassimilated aliens, who neither understand 
nor are in sympathy with American ideals and 
standards.” 

In a recent article in the App'aisal Journal, the 
chief appraiser for the liquidation operations of 
the General Services Administration asserts that 
real estate values are threatened, not only by Ne- 
groes, but by “people of foreign birth” and their 
children as well. 

These and similar biases were written into the 
“Code of Ethics” of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards and into the codes of local 
boards throughout the country. Thus, discrimina- 
tion against minorities became a tenet of real es- 
tate “morality.” It is true that the national code 
was modified somewhat last year, but the local 
codes still carry the old rule. As a result, Ameri- 
can neighborhoods are at present being erected 
almost without exception as homogeneous units. 
The more races excluded, the more exclusive the 
area is considered, . . . 

The most fruitful approach to a solution of this 
problem today would be through new building 
that would serve as an escape valve for the popu- 
lation pressure of the segregated minorities. But 
neither Cook County, Illinois, which has enough 
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lots to accommodate 4,000,000 families, nor Chi- 
cago, with enough lots to house 500,000 families, 
find themselves capable of building new homes 
for a fraction of the 100,000 Negro families that 
need them. The only hope for creating new un- 
segregated housing is a large-scale public housing 
program or a different FHA policy — but public 
housing has been held down to a trickle by claims 
that it means “Negro infiltration,” and today al- 
most all FHA developers build “for whites only.” 
As for city officials, most won’t talk about the 
problem — it’s too loaded with political dynamite. 

Actually, in both Chicago and Detroit the very 
public housing program that would seem to offer 
some hope to minorities has been perverted into 
an instrument for ousting them from their pres- 
ent overcrowded homes. Under the pretext of 
“slum clearance,” 50,000 Chicago Negroes face 
wholesale eviction. The city officials have obsti- 
nately refused to build on empty lots — ^this would 
let Negroes into white areas. So the net effect of 
“slum clearance” in the Chicago area is to reduce 
the number of housing units available to Negroes. 

In the last few years, some progress has been 
made in breaking down segregation in a few 
cities. But neither the Supreme Court’s ruling 
against the enforceability of restrictive covenants, 
nor FHA’s decision two years ago to modify its 
manual, has been able to undo the damage al- 
ready done throughout the country. A whole gen- 
eration has been reared on the propaganda of 
“homogeneity,” and “all-white, non-alien” neigh- 
borhoods exist from coast to coast. Many of them 
are still covered by restrictive covenants or substi- 
tute devices. 

As things now stand, the effect of Negroes 
moving into new areas is that home-owners — 
educated by the real estate profession to believe 
that their houses will collapse in value if a single 
Negro moves nearby — offer their houses in panic 
and actually do bring down selling prices. Home- 
owners in other areas, seeing the decline of values 
through panic sales, form “neighborhood im- 
provement” associations to keep the “intruders” 
out. More than a hundred such associations exist 
in Chicago and are a powerful force in the City 
Council. In Detroit these organizations have fed- 
erated and become one of the most potent politi- 
cal organizations in the area. The ethical stand- 
ards of business conduct in these cities have been 
neatly inverted and the inalienable right to buy 
and sell is now viewed as a conspiracy again.st the 
general welfare. . . . 


In sum, Cicero is no isolated incident, chargea- 
ble to local conditions or to some single criminal 
segment of the population; it is only the most 
prominent symptom of a major disease in the 
American scene. The jury that indicted the land- 
lady, her lawyer, her agent, and the NAACP law- 
yer was not corrupt. Nor were the rioters all van- 
dals or gangsters. They had the sanction of their 
elders, of the community, of the police, and of 
parts of the press. The police who tried to prevent 
the Negro family from moving in undoubtedly 
believed they were acting in the interests of their 
community. When the mayor and chief of police 
“couldn’t be found,” it was because they knew 
that if they stopped the riot they would lose any 
chances of re-election. The sheriff of Cook Coun- 
ty was politically embarrassed when he tried to 
enforce the law. Even the Governor who coura- 
geously called out the militia may have to pay a 
price in votes for his action. Is it not the plain 
fact that for the local community, segregation — 
and breaking the law to protect it — represents the 
prevailing morality, the “higher law”!^ 

The recent decision by United States Attorney 
General McGrath to hold a federal grand jury in- 
vestigation into the Cicero not may be a begin- 
ning in the major effort required to tackle this 
problem. However, it is likely that the standards 
of any jury trying the culprits of Cook County 
will be no higher than that of the citizenry from 
which It is drawn. 

What IS called for is a full-scale drive to change 
both the conditions of segregation and the atti- 
tudes of prejudice that breed under these condi- 
tions and help sustain them. 

The first thing is to keep the Cicero pattern 
from spreading to other areas, and this requires 
review and action at the highest Washington lev- 
el. If we are to meet our housing needs in the 
next twenty years, we shall have to build housing 
equal to half our existing supply. Most of this 
will be built with the help of FHA, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, or the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System. On the government itself 
therefore devolves the chief responsibility for de- 
ciding whether the future neighborhoods of 
America will be democratic communities hospita- 
ble to all classes and groups — or be like Cicero 
and Dearborn. 

Furthermore, there must be a direct moral and 
educational attack at various levels on the social 
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attitudes which support the “all-white” Ciceros 
throughout the country. For it is not only the 
residents of these communities themselves and 
their leaders who are at fault. The members of 
Chicago’s Union League club, who refused to ad- 
mit Dr. Percy Julian to a luncheon of scientists, 
must share the blame for the moral climate of 
Cicero and Chicago. So must Mayor Kennelly for 
failing to assert leadership in Chicago. So must 
the industrialists who recruit workers from mi- 
nority groups but take no responsibility for seeing 
that they are housed So too must the private 
builders who attach the free and pernicious label 
of “exclusive” as a means of selling their houses. 
And so too must FHA, until it bars federal mort- 
gage insurance to builders who discriminate in 
favor of one race as against another. 

Further, “slum clearance” must be stopped until 
there is an adequate supply of houses available for 
the displaced families. (It is obvious that the solu- 
tion of America’s housing needs will not be satis- 
fied by tearing down more houses occupied by 
minorities than are being built.) Simultaneously, 
a comprehensive program must be launched in 
which housing will be supplied on the basis of 
need, not race or color. The defense housing pro- 

Notes on War 

William Graham Sumner* 

If you want war, nourish a doctrine. Doctrines 
are the most frightful tyrants to which men ever 
are subject, because doctrines get inside of a man’s 
own reason and betray him against himself. Civi- 
lized men have done their fiercest fighting for 
doctrines. The reconquest of Holy Sepulcher, “the 
balance of power,” “no universal dominion,” 
“trade follows the flag,” “he who holds the land 
will hold the sea,” “the throne and the altar,” the 
revolution, the faith — these are the things for 
which men have given their lives. What are they 
alP Nothing but rhetoric and phantasms. Doc- 
trines are always vague; it would rum a doctrine 
to define it, because then it could be analyzed, 
tested, criticised, and verified; but nothing ought 


gram can make a start in that direction, but a 
long-range program is needed as well. 

Lasdy, the creation of new non-segregated com- 
munities is itself an essential step in changing the 
attitudes which supply the fuel for race riots. In 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Seattle, 
and Portland (Oregon) housing projects involv- 
ing more than a billion dollars in investments 
ha\e integrated Negroes and whites successfully. 
Negroes and whites live side by side in four hun- 
dred million dollars of public and prnate projects 
for middle-income families in New York City. 
Numerous studies have demonstrated that real 
estate values do not decline simply because Ne- 
groes or other minority groups move into an area. 

In short, the race problem in housing will not 
be resolved by pious preaching of civil rights by 
government or community leaders while the very 
environments that frustrate these rights are being 
created under their noses. Unless the issue is met 
by a full-scale program of building, by public edu- 
cation, and by the support of top-level officials, 
prejudice and political power will continue to 
move hand in hand to reinforce the pattern of 
racial lawlessness that is now a spreading blight 
upon the American scene. 


to be tolerated which cannot be so tested. . . . 

If you allow a political catchword to go on and 
grow, you will awaken some day to find it stand- 
ing over you, the arbiter of your destiny, against 
which you are powerless, as men are powerless 
against delusions. . . . 

There is no such thing nowadays as a state of 
readiness for war. It is a chimera, and the nations 
which pursue it are falling into an abyss of wasted 
energy and wealth. When the army is supplied 
with the latest and best rifles, someone invents a 
new field gun; then the artillery must be provided 
with that before we are ready. By the time we 
get the new gun, somebody has invented a new 
rifle and our rival nation is getting that; therefore 


* See identif>ing note on page 46 
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we must have it, or one a little better. It takes two 
or three years and several millions to do that. In 
the meantime somebody proposes a more effective 
organization which must be introduced; signals, 
balloons, dogs, bicycles, and every other device 
and invention must be added, and men must be 
trained to use them all. There is no state of readi- 
ness for war; the notion calls for never-ending 


sacrifices. It is a fallacy. It is evident that to pursue 
such a notion with any idea of realizing it would 
absorb all the resources and activity of the state; 
this the great European states are now proving 
by experiment. A wiser rule would be to make up 
your mind soberly what you want, peace or war, 
and then to get ready for what you want; for 
what we prepare for is what we shall get. 


The Necessary Cause of War 

Pitirim A. Sorokin 

Pitirim Alexandrov itch Sorokin (1889- ), professor of sociology and director, Research Center in 
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Other conditions being equal, each time when 
in the relationship of two or more states, or of 
any social gioups, the system of social relation- 
ships and cultwal values involved tends to be- 
come shattered, or muddled, or indefinite, such a 
change favors the chances of war. And vice veisa, 
when the networ\ of the relationships and cul- 
tural values moves toward greatei crystallization, 
stability, and clear integration, such a change fa- 
vors peace in their interrelationship. Such is the 
hypothesis in a nutshell. . . . Unfolded, the hy- 
pothesis implies the following particular cases. 

A. If and when, for whatever reason, the intra- 
group system, either of relationships or of cultural 
values, or both, undergoes a rapid and deep 
change within each party (state), such an inner 
“revolution” within one party tends, for obvious 
reasons, to unsettle the existing status quo in its 
relationship to the other party (ies); it therefore 
increases the chances of antagonism, conflict, and 
war between them. 

B. Still greater is the facilitation of the chances 
of war if both parties experienced a profound, 
but opposite, modification of their intragroup web 
of relationships and system of cultural values. In 
that case, the interrelationships that existed be- 
tween them will be doubly shattered and per- 
turbed, and consequendy lead to more conflicts 
and finally to war. 


C. When in the interacting parties the tempo 
and the profoundness or magnitude of change of 
their organization and culture are so fast and so 
great that there is hardly any possibility for them 
to settle and crystallize, because before they have 
a chance to do so in regard to the latest change, 
it is gone and is replaced by a new one, such a 
tempo and magnitude of social and cultural 
change unsettles more and moie the system of the 
intergroup social and cultural relationships, and 
greatly facilitate antagonisms , conflicts, and war. 
There is, of course, a theoretical possibility of a 
rapid change which is harmonious and orderly 
and which does not disrupt the crystallization of 
the relationships, but systematically, like a healthy 
growing organism, changes it from one crystal- 
lized form into another. In empirical social reality, 
however, such a case is exceedingly rare, practi- 
cally nonexistent. Empirically, to use an analogy, 
the rapid tempo and magnitude of change are 
similar to driving a car at increasing speed on a 
road with increasingly sharper turns. Such driv- 
ing, as we know, increases the chances of acci- 
dents. Likewise, increase of magnitude and tempo 
of change in one interacting party, and especially 
m both, increases the chances of conflict. 

The hypothesis, then, is sociological par excel- 
lence. It sees the necessary and immediate factor 
of war, not in the sunspots or other cosmic and 


From “A Neglected Factor of War,” American Sociological Review, 3 (1938). 475-486, pp. 483-486 quoted. Re- 
printed by permission. See also Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality, New York Harper & Brothers, 1947, Chaps. 
32 and 33. 
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biological factors, nor in any specific social and 
cultural conditions, economic, demographic, reli- 
gious, psychological, or any other, but in the 
stable or shattered status of the whole web of so- 
cial relationships and of the system of cultural 
values of the parties involved. It says that if the 
status is definite, crystallized, and stable, the 
chances for war are small, no matter whether or 
not the economic or other conditions of the parties 
involved are satisfactory from our standpoint. If 
the status of relationships and cultural system is 
amorphic and unsettled, the slightest pretext is 
sufficient to call forth a war-explosion. . . . 

Such is the hypothesis. I regard the factor 
named as the necessary and real, though not al- 
ways sufficient cause of war, in the same sense as 
an infection with the germs of diphtheria is the 
necessary and real, though not always sufficient 
(as when one is inoculated and is immune) cause 
of diphtheria. The concrete circumstances un- 
der which the infection takes place vary infinitely 
in regard to place, time, ways of infection, and the 

Conscientious Objectors 

Clarence Marsh Case* 

A conscientious objector is one who passively 
resists the effort of some social group, usually the 
state, to compel him to do something against 
which he holds conscientious scruples. The be- 
havior of the conscientious objector is purely de- 
fensive and non-aggressive and is often, although 
not necessarily, a result of pacifistic views. . . . 

The [First] World War brought into promi- 
nence various types of objectors. In addition to 
the religious objector opposed to war in general 
there was the socialist objector who was op- 
posed to the war on international and humanitar- 
ian grounds, and especially because it was held 
to be the work of capitalistic interests arraying 
the masses against one another. Some socialist ob- 
jectors, however, expressed their willingness to 
participate in a war of the proletariat against 
capital. A third type, the individualist objectors, 
often called “absolutists,” denied the right of gov- 
ernment to force the citizen to fight or do any- 


persons or things from which the infection is ob- 
tained. Likewise, the concrete circumstances un- 
der which a shattering of the stability of the social 
and cultural relationships occurs, may be very 
different in various conditions and societies; but 
the shattering remains, like infection in diphthe- 
ria, the necessary cause of war. . . . 

In the light of the hypothesis, the real medicine 
against war consists in all actions and measures 
that work for restabilization and reintegration of 
the contemporary shattered system of social rela- 
tionships and cultural values. The real forces for 
war consist in all actions and measures that in- 
crease shattering and hinder reintegration of the 
social and cultural system, no matter for what 
noble or ignoble purposes. Such is the general 
formula of the cure against war. Being sufficiently 
clear in its general nature, it points out the con- 
crete ways and forms of organized social action 
for decreasing or eliminating war. Enumeration 
of these concrete forms and measures is outside 
the task of this paper. 


thing else contrary to his own conscience. Their 
objection was directed at conscription in and of 
itself, regardless of the righteousness of the par- 
ticular war or of war in general. It is this third 
group of objectors on whom considerable atten- 
tion was centered during the war. Many objectors 
accepted non-combatant service without compro- 
mising their conscience, but not so the individual- 
ist objector. In Germany those refusing non-com- 
batant service were commonly declared insane. In 
France, where there was no legal recognition of 
objectors, they were put to death as deserters. In 
both Great Britain and the United States, where 
conscription systems were put into effect, certain 
exemptions were allowed but did not include the 
individualist objector. . . . 

Testimony is not wanting to show that the ab- 
solutist conscientious objectors found their bitter- 
est opponents in religious leaders of almost every 
kind. The Federal Council of Churches of Christ 


* See identifying note on page 7. 

From “Conscientious Objectors,” Encyclopciedtu of the Social Sciences, 4 (19ol), 210—212. Copyright, 1931, by The 
Macmillan Company and used with their permission. 
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in America, the separate denominational establish- 
ments and the Y.M.C.A. all neglected to bespeak 
mercy for the conscientious objectors, much less 
to defend them, while they suffered under exces- 
sive prison sentences. This attitude of organized 
religion reflects the almost universal hostility of 
the public toward conscientious objectors. Even 
the policy of the administration and the army was 
far less bitter than that of the popular newspapers 
and their readers, whose severe criticism of the 
government’s alleged leniency hampered its efforts 
and condemned its results. This popular hostility 
was followed after the war by widespread admira- 
tion for the reconstruction work done by religious 
objectors and by an extraordinary revulsion 
against war on the part of the great Christian 
denominations. 


The conscientious objector has always stood as 
a most difficult challenger of the political state’s 
claim to absolute authority over its citizens. Con- 
scientious objection is itself simply a special case 
under nonconformity, and heresy is another aspect 
of the same thing. The list of conscientious ob- 
jectors therefore includes most of the intellectual 
and moral innovators m human history. The fu- 
ture role of conscientious objection is momentous 
and problematical. As a solution to the conflict 
between the state and the allegiance of the indi- 
vidual Laski suggests a future state in which the 
rights of the minority and the judgments of con- 
science will be respected and wherein the state 
will receive the individual’s allegiance “only 
where it commands his conscience.” 


Freedom of Conscience in World War II 


G. Bromley Oxnam’*’ 

No one knows how many conscientious objec- 
tors faced draft boards during World War II 
Aside from those who accepted noncombatant 
service in the army, approximately 11,000 were 
classified for civilian service as persons whose con- 
scientious objection was based upon religious 
training or belief. They were assigned to alterna- 
tive civilian service in special work camps. 

An additional 6,000 who claimed conscientious 
objection were sentenced to prison. These men fell 
into many different categories: those who refused 
to register because they opposed conscription as 
well as war; those who rejected civilian public 
service for one reason or another; those who failed 
to gain recognition of their position, but who nev- 
ertheless refused to accept induction into the 
army. 

In the group of 11,000 were men from 150 re- 
ligious bodies, one third of whom were Mennon- 
ites. In the second group of 6,000, two thirds were 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, who were not pacifists but 
who insisted they were ministers and entitled to 
the exemption granted to clergymen. Their claim 
to be ministers was denied and, upon their refusal 
to serve, they were tried and sent to prison. 


The largest group, those who accepted noncom- 
batant service, was estimated by some to be more 
than 100,000. They were to be found almost ex- 
clusively in the Army Medical Corps. Colorful 
articles have been written about the “medics” and 
also about the men from Civilian Public Service 
who were assigned to special projects, m which 
they became “guinea pigs” in experiments in 
medical and scientific research. These articles have 
praised the bravery and sacrificial spirit of such 
men. . . . 

A Ten-point Program 

From the experience of this war, what proposi- 
tions should guide us in present and future han- 
dling of the conscientious objector? 

1. Democracies must respect the conscience of 
the individual citizen. 

A citizen who breaks the law must be tried and 
suffer the penalty of disobedience. However, when 
a citizen is convinced that law is morally wrong, 
the community should do all in its power to make 
it possible for him to follow the dictates of his 
conscience. For instance, a man who has conscien- 


* See identifying note on page 118 

From “Freedom of Conscience in the USA,” Survey Giapluc, 35 (19-46) 309-313, pp 309, 313 quoted Reprinted by 
permission. 
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tious objection to taking an oath in court is never- 
theless allowed to testify. It is impossible in law to 
reach perfection in this matter, and individuals 
who in conscience must disobey certain laws must 
be prepared to take the consequences. In the mat- 
ter of conscientious objection to war, because the 
number of such objectors is relatively insignificant 
and because of the validity of the objection, I be- 
lieve provision should be made for the absolute 
exemption of the individual whose sincerity is 
unquestioned. 

2. Conscientious objection to war should not be 
based upon religious training and belief alone. 

If a man m conscience is opposed to participa- 
tion in war upon intellectual grounds, or humani- 
tarian ideals, or even on grounds of philosophical 
anarchism, I believe we should respect his con- 
science. To single out religious belief as the sole 
basis is to penalize a sincere unbeliever whose con- 
science is nonetheless his guide. The American 
Friends Service Committee is right in advocating 
“sincerity of conviction rather than religious train- 
ing and belief as the test of conscience.’' 

3. Full responsibility for the classification and 
assignment of all men claiming to be CO’s should 
be vested in civilian boards. 

The boards should be composed of men compe- 
tent to deal with this issue. Uniform principles 
should govern these boards, procedures should be 
established, full lecords kept, and proper rights 
of appeal provided; the proceedings throughout to 
be in civilian control including final appeal. 

4. Noncombatant service should be made more 
attractive to the CO. 

This could be done by regulations forbidding a 
commanding officer to assign any duty to such a 
person other than strictly noncombatant service. 

5. For those who cannot undertake noncombatant 
service, alternative service of national importance 
should be provided. 

This should be under civilian administration 
throughout, and should not be administered by 
the churches. It would appear that there are 


enough services for pri\ate and governmental 
agencies to keep all CO’s busy at socially valuable 
work and eliminate the necessity for camps. 

6. CO’s would seem to be entitled to support simi- 
lar to the soldier’s, with family allowances. 

All men who serve as noncombatants or in al- 
ternative ser\ice ha\e been drafted by the people. 
Noncombatants who were in the army did receive 
such support; we deal here with but a small group 
of men in alternative service. We should not 
penalize conscience by starving the objector. 

7. Conscience must be no protection for cowards. 

All attempts to avoid military service by claims 
of conscientious objection to war that are not sin- 
cere should be dealt with severely. 

8. CO’s who strike to effect reforms should face 
the same discipline a soldier would face if he 
struck. 

CO’s should not ask for nor receive special priv- 
ileges in terms of 40-hour weeks and the like. 
They should be willing to face some of the hard- 
ships borne by the soldier. 

9. CO’s should try to avoid the holier-than-thou 
attitude. 

This is all too often present, perhaps uncon- 
sciously but nonetheless offensively. Belligerent 
pacificism is really a contradiction in terms, but 
belligerency in advocating views and in fighting 
to realize them creates an unfortunate community 
reaction. Parading as martyrs is not a pleasing 
performance when thousands of soldiers and sail- 
ors are risking and giving their lives. 

10. There is only one final answer to the question 
of conscientious objection to war. 

That is the creation of a warless world in which 
law and order have supplanted international an- 
archy, in which power has been brought under 
democratic control, and justice established by 
democratic process. It is in this struggle that Con- 
scientious Participator and Conscientious Objector 
can unite. 
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Soldiers of the Lord 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis was a nonprofit organization established by the late Edward A. 
Filene to help citizens analyze and understand propaganda, active in 1937-41. 


There is nothing at all strange in this support 
given by organized religion to the state in time 
of war. This dual alliance between war and reli- 
gion is as old as civilization itself. 

As far as Christianity is concerned, there is a 
lengthy and notable war record. Professor Ray H. 
Abrams, in his Preachers Present Arms^ suggests 
that “Of all the great world religions, with the 
possible exception of Mohammedanism, none has 
been more devoted to Mars than has Christianity. 
Founded by one who was adored as the lowly 
Nazarene/ ‘The Prince of Peace,’ and ‘The Lamb 
of God,’ his followers have, nevertheless, when 
occasion demanded, pictured him as a mighty 
warrior in the forefront of the battle. They have 
participated under his Banner in the bloodiest 
wars know to man.”. . . 

In the United States, the Government has al- 
ways been able to rely upon the churches for sup- 
port in time of any major war. Before the shooting 
started in the Revolutionary period, the pulpits of 
New England were preparing the minds of the 
members of the congregation for an open break 
with the mother country. When it did come, 
preachers everywhere joined the colors and used 
their pulpits as recruiting stations. 

In the Civil War, the churches — North and 
South — were for the most part loyal to their re- 
pective sides. 

In the Spanish-American War the Government 
again relied upon the forces of organized religion. 

In the World War, as the Interchurch World 
Movement phrased it: “Every office of the Govern- 
ment with a war message to deliver appealed to 
the ministers first of all.”. . . 

In the period of disillusionment following the 
World War, churches joined the peace movement. 
Practically every denomination went on record 
as being opposed to war. . . . The World Tomoi- 
row, in May 1931, gave the results of a question- 
naire distributed to 53,000 clergymen over the 


United States. There were 19,372 replies and of 
these 10,427 or fifty-four per cent stated it was 
their “present purpose not to sanction any future 
war or participate as an armed combatant.”. . . 

Outside the Quaker and Mennonite folds, fol- 
lowing their pacifist line, and, by propaganda, 
seeking to persuade others to follow it, are hun- 
dreds of American clergymen. . . . Numerically, 
they comprise but a small minority of American 
clergymen Although their effectiveness as propa- 
gandists is limited by the disinclination of many 
newspapers and radio stations to disseminate paci- 
fist views, they reach large and influential groups 
by sermons, conferences, and peace meetings. 

Pacifism, however, represents but one of the 
Christian attitudes toward war. Most Christians 
accept the tradition that stems from St. Augustine, 
who believed the State to be morally obligated to 
protect Its citizens against attack from other na- 
tions. He also sanctioned punitive wars fought for 
the restoration of justice. In other words, to most 
Christians, there is such a thing as a thoroughly 
just war. To such a war, or to preparation for it, 
clergymen holding this view are giving their sanc- 
tion and that of God. . . . 

During the World War only a few religious 
organizations such as the Society of Friends, the 
Mennonites, and the Church of the Brethren were 
deeply interested in conscientious objectors. These 
church groups, together with the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and what is now the American 
Civil Liberties Union, bore the brunt of the fight 
for the C.O. in 1917. But in 1941, virtually every 
church body in the country is on record as favor- 
ing non-combatant duty for the C.O. The Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Presbyterian churches want all ob- 
jectors to war on grounds of conscience to be 
exempt from military service — not merely the 
members of the Society of Friends.^ . . . 

^ “Official Statements of Religious Bodies Regarding the 
Conscientious Objector,” The Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, no date 


^ New York* Round Table Press, 1933, p. 3. 

From “Soldiers of the Lord,” Piopaganda Analysis, 3 (1939-40). 61-70, pp. 61, 67-68 quoted, and “Religious Prop- 
aganda Against the War,” ibid , 4 3 (January 25, 1941)* 1-10, pp 2-3, 7-9 quoted. Repiinted by permission. 



When conscription came before Congress, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, representing over twenty communions, 
appointed a committee through which a docu- 
ment setting forth the policy of the churches on 
the conscientious objector was presented to the 
chairmen of the Senate and House Committees 
on Naval Affairs.^ . . . 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation propagan- 
dizes on a nation-wide scale, its members mo- 
tivated by missionary zeal. ... At its meeting in 
September, 1940, at Chautauqua, N. Y., the Fel- 
lowship ^ declared that in the event of actual in- 
vasion ‘'the American people would have the or- 
ganizing genius, if they will, to organize non- 
violent non-cooperation with the invaders.” It 
held that the development in America of a “de- 
mocracy that worked” would “constitute a far 
more sure defense than bombers and batde- 
ships.” . . 

In 1941 pacifist ministers and groups are better 
organized and more active than they were in 
1917. Moreover, in addition to the Quakers and 
the F.O.R., . . . there are many other peace 
groups. The strongest and most influential which 
are for the most part supported by the church 
people are; The National Peace Conference (rep- 
resenting about 40 national organizations, many 

^Fedeial Council Bulletin, October 1940. 

^ '‘As War Comes Nearer,” a statement by the Twenty- 
fifth Annual Conference of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Chautauqua, New York, Setpember 6-8, 1940, issued by 
the F O R., New York. 

^ Chistian CentMy,Oct.ohtv 16, 1940. 
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of which are church groups), the National Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of War, and the Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom. 
The strongest peace organization within the 
larger Protestant bodies is the Peace Commission 
of the Methodist Church. 

While the Jews have no historic traditional 
teaching against war such as has existed in some 
of the Christian bodies, rabbis in many parts of 
the country have been active anti-vvar propagan- 
dists. Many organizations, such as the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, re- 
ceive support from Jews. 

The Catholics have a Catholic Association for 
Peace and another organization called Pax. The 
journals, Catholic Social Action and the Catholic 
Wor\er, are pronouncedly against the war. In 
November 1940, Catholic Social Action, discuss- 
ing pro-British propaganda in America, declared: 
“We have here in America a group of super-prop- 
agandists wLo mask their true intentions with 
high words But their deeds speak more loudly 
than their words. Hiding behind their official po- 
sitions, positions of respect and even the clerical 
cloth, they are revealed now as hyphenated Amer- 
icans who are being duped the same way in 
which the intellectuals were duped and misled 
during the first World War.” 

War opinion among Catholics is divided as it is 
among most of the Protestant and Jewdsh groups. 
Most Catholics and the Church itself take the po- 
sition that there are “just” wars. Various Popes 
at various times have found some wars just and 
some unjust. 


Economic and Social Impacts of War 

William Haber 

William Haber (1899- ), professor of economics, University of Michigan. Chief works: Unemploy- 

ment, A Problem of Insecutity (1931) and Unemployment Relief and Economic Security (1936); co- 
author oiHow Collective Bai gaming Works (1942) and Post War Economic Reconstt action (1945). 

[Note] the changes which have taken place as level of consumption and the standard of living; 

a result of wartime pressures: The war has af- the status of many groups in our national life— 

fected the size and composition of our labor force; the prewar unemployed, youth, women, and mi- 

production levels have reached unprecedented nority groups— have been radically influenced by 

heights; there have been radical changes in the the expansion of job opportunities. . . . 

From “Economic and Social Readjustments in the Reconversion Period,” Ptoceedwgs of the National Conference of 
Social Woik • ‘ • 1945, New York: Columbia University Press, 1945, pp. 26-44, pp. 25-31 quoted. Reprinted by per- 


mission. 
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Under the spur of war, our total production of 
goods and services has reached levels never ap- 
proached in peacetime; the 1944 total of |198,- 
000,000,000 compares with |97, 000, 000,000 in 
1940 and $99,000,000,000 during the boom times 
of 1929. In 1944 the value of war production 
alone was equal to 160 per cent of the total pro- 
duction in 1939, the last year unaffected by re- 
armament and war production; yet non war pro- 
duction IS also above the 1939 level. 

The increase in total output was accompanied 
by a sharp increase in our physical plant and in 
our consumption of raw materials. About $20,- 
000,000,000 has been invested in new or expanded 
industrial plants since 1940. Of this total, about 
$16,000,000,000 represents facilities owned by the 
Government. About $10,000,000,000 worth of 
these new facilities will be usable for civilian pro- 
duction — aircraft and synthetic rubber capacity, 
most of the aluminum and magnesium, and a 
good share of the steel and machine tools. 

In contrast with every other major warring na- 
tion, our outpouring of weapons and munitions 
has been achieved without cutting the total sup- 
ply of goods and services available to consumers. 
Many durable goods, such as automobiles, have 
of course not been produced during the war. The 
shortages of some foods and consumers’ goods 
have been annoying rather than serious In fact, 
the total expenditure for consumers’ goods and 
services rose from about $66,000,000,000 in 1940 
to nearly $98,000,000,000 in 1944. Even if price 
changes are taken into account, this means that 
the average American family has been able to 
purchase more food, clothing, and other goods 
and services than before the war. Thus we shall 
enter the transition period, unlike most other 
countries, with a population which is physically 
sound and potentially capable of a high level of 
productivity. 

America’s war production record was achieved 
as a result of many factors in addition to a prod- 
igal use of materials and facilities. Production 
processes were improved and new ones were in- 
vented. Mass production methods were applied 
so that most workers engaged in making highly 
complex products performed simple repetitious 
tasks. Partly as a result, it was possible to employ 
and train millions of workers who had no previ- 
ous industrial experience. The general adoption 
of a longer work week gave us the equivalent of 
several million additional workers. 

These developments have important implica- 


tions for the postwar period. Productivity per 
worker will increase as wartime technological im- 
provements are adapted for civilian work, and 
hourly wage rates may be increased in a number 
of industries, with no increase over prewar pro- 
duction costs. New civilian products will be 
placed on the market, thus increasing potential 
]ob opportunities but, at the same time, causing 
a decline in some established industries. 

Just as wartime production has implications for 
the postwar economy, the wartime mobilization 
of manpower will also affect the transition period. 
The chronic unemployment of the 1930’s has been 
replaced by full employment. In fact, the war has 
brought into the labor force millions of workers 
whose employment interferes with education or 
family responsibilities which should normally be 
paramount. 

Between October, 1940, and October, 1944, our 
total labor force rose from 55,000,000 to 65,000,- 
000. Of this total, 12,000,000 were in the armed 
forces — an increase of more than 11,000,000 dur- 
ing the four-year period. This dram of manpower 
was not quite balanced by other increases in the 
labor force; the civilian labor force declined dur- 
ing the same period. This net decline, however, 
conceals tremendous shifts within the civilian 
labor market. 

Employment in manufacturing rose from a 
monthly average of less than 11,000,000 in 1940 
to nearly 17,000,000 in 1943, declining to about 

16.000. 000 in 1944. In the so-called “munitions 
industries,” employment rose from about 4,000,- 
000 in 1940 to more than 9,000,000 in 1944. This 
vast industrial army was recruited from the ranks 
of the unemployed, by transfer from other in- 
dustries, and by use of persons not previously in 
the labor market. 

About 7,000,000 persons who would not nor- 
mally be in the labor market took jobs, or were 
added to the armed forces. About 3,000,000 of 
this group were boys and girls who left school 
earlier than they would have m peacetime. Some 

2.000. 000 married women took jobs instead of 
remaining as housewives; and about 2,000,000 
aged persons returned to work, or postponed their 
retirement to stay in war jobs. The number of 
women in nonfarm jobs today is about 6,000,000 
greater than it was in 1940. Many of these 
women, after the war, will undoubtedly prefer to 
be wage earners rather than housewives. 

Millions of Negro workers have been able, for 
the first time, to obtain steady jobs at high wages. 
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Government-sponsored fair employment policies 
have helped them to come closer to obtaining an 
equal opportunity to share job opportunities. 

The vast tide of movement into munitions pro- 
duction required mass migration of workers and 
their families. About 3,000,000 persons have 
moved across state lines to take war jobs. In many 
war production centers postwar employment is 
unlikely to require as many workers as are 
needed now. 

Agriculture, with an average of 8,100,000 
workers in 1944 (compared with 9,200,000 in 
1940), has been able to produce more food than 
ever before to feed, not only this country, but 
also our Allies. 

The movement to war industries has meant 
long hours of work and greater pay for most 
workers. The scheduled work week in manufac- 
turing increased from about forty hours to forty- 
eight hours, and average weekly earnings rose 
from $26 to $47. For millions of families, the war 
has brought a higher standard of living, more 
food and clothing, and steadier work than ever 
before. 

Despite these economic benefits, the war has 
created social dislocations which must receive at- 
tention in the transition period. Families in which 
both parents are working have been unable to 
give children the supervision and guidance they 
normally require. The absence of men in the 
service leaves many children who have never seen 
or do not recall their fathers, and many wives 
who have had little chance to work out normal 
homes for themselves and their husbands. 

Migration has interrupted the schooling of 
children, and overcrowding in war centers has 
caused hazards to health Many young workers 
have earned high wages without ever being ex- 
posed to the need for competing for jobs on a 
basis of efficiency. Millions of young men have 


gone directly from school to the armed forces and 
ha\e not yet had a chance to make a real adjust- 
ment to normal employment. 

A wartime economy differs from the normal 
operation of a competitive economic system in 
that a large segment of all business activity is de- 
voted to serving a single customer — the Govern- 
ment. In order to assure an adequate supply of 
materials and manpower for war production and 
war-supporting activities, it is necessary to inter- 
fere with the normal freedom of action of em- 
ployers and wage earners. Materials must be al- 
located to essential users, and some products and 
services must be curtailed or even eliminated. The 
freedom of workers to accept any job they choose 
and the freedom of employers to hire workers as 
they choose have been sharply modified by man- 
power regulations, such as those which provide 
for employment ceilings, statements of availabili- 
ty, and the hiring of certain workers only through 
the United States Employment Service. 

To prevent inflation, it has been necessary to 
maintain rigid controls of prices and wages. For 
some commodities, the lack of balance between 
supply and consumer demand has made it nec- 
essary to institute rationing, which limits the 
amount of consumption by any individual in 
order to make sure that all consumers receive at 
least their minimum needs. . . . 

Millions of our families have known for the 
first time what it is to have steady work and a 
high standard of living. They have had the truest 
kind of economic security — the knowledge that 
there are enough jobs to go ’round. In the post- 
war period, we will have the same resources, pro- 
ductive plant, and managerial skills that we have 
now; we will have even greater human resources. 
Properly used, they can give us a higher stand- 
ard of living and personal dignity than we or any 
other nation have ever known. 


The Atomic Bomb at Nagasaki 

From the ''Saturday Review of Literature 

editor’s note: The Saturday Review ma\es no What happened at Hiroshima and Nagasaki is 
apology for sponsoring so grim and unpalatable the responsibility of the American people. It was 
a picture as emerges from the following letters. officially denied at the time that the bomb had 

From editor’s note and John Arthur’s letters to his brother Bob, “The Atomic Age* Anniversar> of a Letter,” Satin day 
Review of Liteiatwe, 29: 38 (September 21, 1946) 12-14 Reprinted by permission 
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any lingering deadly effects, or that the Japanese 
were suffering fiom an ''atomic bomb disease” 
Yet the fact lemains that the radioactivity pio- 
duced by the bomb was literally a death ray, be- 
longing in many respects to the poison gas classi- 
fication outlawed by the Geneva convention, 
which the United States warned other nations to 
respect many times during the war. The signifi- 
cance and implications of this fact cannot be ig- 
nored by the Amei'ican people. These implica- 
tions ta\e on added meaning in the letters that 
follow. 

Major John Arthur was a member of the first 
mission dispatched to Nagasaki to evacuate pis- 
oners of war. His party was flown to Japan, reach- 
ing Nagasaki some ten days before the official oc- 
cupation. For a while, they were the only Allied 
troops in an area occupied by thousands of armed 
Japanese soldiers. 

# # # * 

By John Arthur 

The Japs . , . apparently started to clean up 
immediately after the fire, which followed the 
bomb, burned itself out. In many places they ar- 
ranged the dead — 20,000 or more killed outright 
— in rows like cordwood. Then many survivors 
began dying from delayed-action radiation burn 
effect. This scared them and the city was aban- 
doned for days. The dead remained where they 
had been placed. 

We found one long row in which bodies had 
been stacked to shoulder height. The top layers 
were tattered skeletons — the buzzards and vul- 
tures had been at work. The lower layers were 
flyblown and maggoty. The bottom layers had 
been worked on by the rats — the rats apparently 
survived the atom bomb better than the humans! 
(Wonder whether this offers any clues as to the 


identity of the survivors of a general atomic war 
of the future^) . . . 

In the immediate center, for a diameter of per- 
haps half a mile, there is nothing left at all. Even 
the rubble has been spread evenly so that nothing 
is more than a foot high from the normal ground 
level. . . . 

The hospitals and school buildings that remain 
are jammed with the dying, who can only wait 
for death to take them — people who were in the 
vicinity when the bomb went off. Some were 
burned, some seemed quite unharmed at the 
time. Apparently a delayed radiation effect on the 
blood and tissues is killing them now, and the 
few remaining doctors hold no hope for them. 
The situation of the doctors here is symbolic of 
the tragedy. They don’t know what to do, nor 
do they have facilities with which to do anything. 
All they can do is make a patient comfortable — 
and when he dies, admit another to take his 
place. . . . 

The Japanese, being less technically organized, 
and therefore less dependent on the services and 
cooperation of other individuals have probably 
fared better, on the whole, than the residents of 
highly integrated American cities would What 
would happen, for instance, if a salvo of bombs 
killed 500,000 people in New York?^ Doubtless all 
food distribution systems would be destroyed 
You might have more deaths from starvation 
than from blast or radiation effect. I can easily 
imagine a breakdown that would result in whole- 
sale murder for a few scraps of food, and — but 
draw your own pictures. 

Having seen an atomized city, I can tell you 
that those who have seen it with me know that 
nothing that has ever happened to soldiers on the 
battlefield can be so horrible as what will happen 
to civilians. 


Official Purposes of Universal Military Training 


Public Relations Division, United 

It is a sound and democratic principle that each 
physically and mentally fit male and alien resid- 
ing in the United States owes an obligation to this 
country to undergo training which will fit him 


States War Department 

to protect it in an emergency; that adequate pre- 
paredness will prevent aggressive wars against 
this country and the needless sacrifice of human 
life; that a well-trained citizenry is the keystone 


From A Plan for Univetsal Military Ttaining, Washington. Government Printing Office, 1946, pp 1-2 quoted. 
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of preparedness; and that such preparedness can 
best be assured through a system of military train- 
ing for the youth of the Nation. . . . 

The purpose of the Universal Military Train- 
ing Program is to promote the national defense 
of the country by providing a large reserv’oir of 
men trained as individual specialists and as mem- 
bers of teams in order that: 

a. Mobilization and training of the Nation’s 
wartime Army can be completed rapidly m an 
emergency. 

b. The readiness of the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Organized Reserve 
Corps can be maintained at the highest level dur- 
ing peace due to prior intensive training of en- 
listees. 

Men will be trained as specialists and as mem- 
bers of teams for voluntary enlistment in the Na- 
tional Guard and Organized Reserve Corps. 

c. Qualities of leadership can be developed and 
outstanding leaders can be selected for further 
training, on a voluntary basis, as commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers in the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, and the Organized 
Reserve Corps, A substantial basis of military 


Both Sides of Peacetime 

The Church of the Brethren 

Proponents Urge — 

Military conscription is insurance against attack. 

It prepares us to win if we are attacked. 

It encourages justice and order through world or- 
ganization. 

It fosters community responsibility and good cit- 
izenship. 

It IS a small premium for securing our high stand- 
ard of living. 

It will bring great benefits to the United States in 
health, vocational training and democratization 
of the youth. 


knowledge and experience on which to build 
ofBcer training will be pro\ided. 

d. Aptitudes can be established and classified 
and special skills required in modern war can be 
developed to the highest degree. 

e. Each civilian community throughout the 
country can be composed in part of men who 
have received intensive training in the latest 
methods of scientific warfare and who would be 
able to defend and assist the community in the 
event of local disasters resulting from initial en- 
emy action, which may be expected in the early 
stages of a war of the future. 

/. Although not a primary purpose of Uni- 
versal Military Training, an important result will 
be that the welfare of the Nation can be improved 
because: 

(1) Opportunity will be provided for the rais- 
ing of the standard of education for the Nation’s 
young manhood, 

(2) The physical well-being of all trainees will 
be improved to the maximum extent by means 
of athletics, adequate medical care, and physical 
conditioning. 


Military Conscription 


But Opponents Respond — 

It cannot save our cities from the atom bomb and 
guided rocket bombs. 

It increases the danger of attack. 

It weakens our capacity to resist attack. 

It defeats the possibility of world community free 
of imperialism. 

It undermines democracy through habits of au- 
thoritarian control and obedience. 

It reduces the standard of living by removing 
many men and large resources from productive 
activity. 

It will divert us from attacking the causes of ill- 
health, inadequate vocational training and un- 
democratic attitudes and practices. 


From “Look at Both Sides of Peacetime Military Conscription” (leaflet), Elgin, Illinois, 1947, a secuon enuded, “In 
Short . . Reprinted by permission. 
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American Attitudes on World Organization 

Elmo Roper and Oliver A. Quayle III 

Elmo Burns Roper (1900- ), marketing consultant; research director, Fortune Survey of Public 

Opinion; assistant professor of journalism, Columbia University; director, International Public Opin- 
ion Research, Inc. Oliver A Quayle III is his associate in the last. 


American Attitudes on World Organization 

We shouldn’t get tied up in any more al- 
liances or joint commitments with other 
9^ countries and we should aim at getting 
out of as many as we can as soon as we 
can. (This is the isolationist view.) 

We should continue to work along with 
United Nations just about as we have 
21% been, gradually trying to moke it better 
as time goes on. (This is the United Na- 
tions ‘'as is” view.) 

We should immediately get behind 
strengthening the United Nations and 
do everything necessary to give it more 
35% power and authority than it has — enough 
to actually keep even a strong nation 
from starting a war. (This is the stronger 
United Nations view.) 

In addition to continuing with the United 
Nations, we should also unite with the 
friendly democratic countries info one 
6% government in which each member na- 
tion would in effect become a state, 
somewhat like the different states in this 
country. (This is the democratic union 
view.) 

We should start now working toward 
transforming the United Nations into a 
real world government of all nations of 
1 1 % the world, in which every nation would 
in effect become a state, somewhat like 
the different states in this country. (This 
is the world government view.) 

Some of these ideas are good, but we 
wont get any of them working in time to 
prevent war, so we’d better not rely on 
them. (This is the hopeless view.) 

11% No opinion. 

From “Internationalism — 73, Isolationism — 9,” T/ie 1954 
Board for World Government, 1954, 15-17, p 15 quoted. 


Most Americans believe that mankind’s best 
hope for peace and survival lies in some form of 
world organization. 

This conclusion dominated a national public- 
opinion survey conducted by our organization 
some months ago. Over-all, we found that 73 per 
cent of the population are oriented toward inter- 
nationalism. Only 9 per cent — to us a surprisingly 
low figure — indicated that they were isolationist 
in viewpoint. 

The largest of the six basic groups into which 
our results broke down favors a strengthened 
United Nations. 

We set out to discover how many people — 
and what kinds of people — believe in world co- 
operation, and why. We also wanted to measure 
attitudes toward isolationism, and toward several 
kinds of world organization that this country 
might support in order to achieve peace. 

We decided to interview a cross section of 
Americans 21 years of age and over. The 3,502 
interviews were distributed proportionately for 
geographic section and size of place according to 
the 1950 census figures. In places of 25,000 or 
more, a method of “modified area sampling” was 
used: Interviewing locations were selected at ran- 
dom and interviewers were required to make 
their interviews in a prescribed area. Within 
these areas, controls for both sex and age were 
used. In places of less than 25,000 a highly con- 
trolled quota method of sampling was used: In- 
terviewers were given assignments m specific 
places and each assignment was controlled for 
age, sex, race and socio-economic and employ- 
ment status. 

For purposes of this study, we gave people six 
alternate choices, and asked them: 

“While everyone seems to agree that peace is 

an important thing, there are a good many 

different views as to how to bring it about. 

Here are some different ideas — there’s one on 

Federalist Annual, produced and published by the Writers 
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each of these cards. Will you look through The choices and answers to each are shown in 

them and tell me which you come closest to the accompanying chart, 
agreeing with.?” 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. How frequently do wars occur in civilized coun- 
tries^ In the United States^ 

2. What does Freud mean by aggression'^ 

3. How dangerous is aggressive cruelty to the main- 
tenance of civilized society-^ 

4 What might be said to have caused the 1951 
Chicago race riot? 

5. What roles did rumor play in the race not? 

6. Interpret the account of the 1951 Chicago race 
riot in terms of Freud’s discussion of aggression. 

7. What IS the role of scapegoatism in a race not? 

8. How can race riots be prevented? 

9. What influence does Sumner attribute to doc- 
trines and catch phrases? 

10. Does Sumner believe we can be prepared for 
war? Why? 

11. Do Sumner’s points apply with equal force to our 
situation today? 

12 What does Sorokin regard to be the necessary 
cause of war? 

13. Why does Sorokin say he regards this factor to be 
“the necessary and real, though not always suffi- 
cient cause of war”? 

14. How would you criticize Sorokin’s analysis? 

15. What is a consciendous objector? How many 
types of them are there? 


16. How extensive was conscientious objection in 
World War II? 

17. What are the chief points in Oxnam’s program 
for the treatment of conscientious objectors in 
World War III? 

18. What attitude did many clergymen take toward 
the belligerents in World War II? 

19. What change was there in the attitude of churches 
toward conscientious objectors between World 
War I and World War II? 

20. How well organized were the religious pacifist 
forces in 1941? 

21. Compare the Haber selection to “Challenge of 
Unemployment- 1939,” in the previous chapter. 
Are the “dispossessed” of 1939 likely to be dis- 
possessed again after World War IPs demands 
are passed? 

22. How would the American citizens of New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, or Los Angeles react to such an 
experience as the citizens of Nagasaki had? 

23. What are the major justifications offered by the 
federal government for the installation of univer- 
sal military training? 

24. How would you sum up the UMT debate? 

25 What is your interpretation of Roper’s poll find- 
ings on means of attaining peace? 
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CHAPTER 24 


Social Work and Social Action 


The major approaches to the mitigation or solu- great deal of money, and grew into a complex 

tion of social problems are roughly three. These network. Those who are associated with the work 

are: (1) social work, which emphasizes the ad- of social agencies very shordy find, if they are at 

justment or readjustment of the person or family all observant, that case and group techniques 

to environmental factors; (2) social reform, must be supplemented by community organiza- 

which stresses the modification of parts of the tion or social action techniques. Pray discusses 

social structure; and (3) social revolution, which this relationship between social work and social 

insists that only drastic and far-reaching changes workers and social action. Watson gives a keen 

can cope with societal maladjustments. The sec- example of the utility of social action techniques 

ond and third approaches are frequently spoken in one highly significant problem area, intergroup 

of as forms of social action. relations. Cohen tells of the application of social 

The first four selections in this chapter present science findings to the work of the practitioner in 

four different general viewpoints on social work the intergroup relations field and of some of the 

and efforts at social reform. Marx and Engels problems remaining, both for research and for its 

take the position that “redressing social griev- practical utilization. 

ances” is a bourgeois procedure for blocking pro- When social action is mentioned, those who 
letarian revolutionary moves. Keller attacks social take an overprotective attitude toward existing 

amelionsm from a quite different angle; it is his social structures frequently become disturbed and 
contention that humanitarianism may be counter- classify all ameliorists as “left-wingers’’ or “reds” 
selective, that it may help to swamp the “fit” with or “radicals.” Madison sketches in summary form 

the “unfit.” Sumner is thankful that men cannot the history of radicalism in this country and poses 

do much to change societal tendencies. some of the basic issues with which radicals have 

Following World War I and especially during attempted and are still seeking to deal. Bernard 

the 1930’s, social work in the United States ex- describes the dilemma in which vested interests 

panded tremendously, developed a large corps of find themselves in relation to a revolution in their 

professionally trained workers, came to cost a own country or another. 

On Redressing Social Grievances 

Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels* 

A part of the bourgeoisie is desirous of redress- 
ing social grievances, in order to secure the con- 
tinued existence of bourgeois society. 

To this section belong economists, philanthro- 
pists, humanitarians, improvers of the condition 
of the working class, organizers of charity, mem- 

* See identifying note on page 34. . • ; j 

From “Manifesto of the Communist Party” (1848), transl by S. Moore and F. Engels, in K Marx, Capital . , . and 
Othei Wiitings, ed by Max Eastman, New York. Modern Library, 1932, pp. 320-355, pp. 349-350 quoted. 
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bers of societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, temperance fanatics, hole and corner re- 
formers of every imaginable kind. This form of 
Socialism has, moreover, been worked out into 
complete systems. . . . 

The socialistic bourgeois want all the advan- 
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tages of modern social conditions without the 
struggles and dangers necessarily resulting there- 
from. They desire the existing state of society 
minus its revolutionary and disintegrating ele- 


ments. They wish for a bourgeoisie without a 
proletariat. . . . 

Bourgeois Socialism attains adequate expression 
when, and only when, it becomes a mere figure of 
speech. 


Humanitarianism May Be Counterselective 

Albert Galloway Keller* 


[The] “individualistic tendency of humanitar- 
ianism” * . . . means the tendency to regard a 
case of relief, let us say, as a relation merely of 
individuals, in which the society is conceded no 
interest. Humanitarianism in general is, of course, 
counterselective, in that it always eases the strug- 
gle for existence and so operates — as perhaps its 
chief aim — against the elimination of those who 
are losing in the conflict.^ Carried to senseless 
excess, as in Spam of the late Middle Ages, it 
foists upon the really wholesome and vital body 
of society a parasitic burden; beggar-migrations at 
one time literally invaded Spain, where undis- 
criminating chanty was one of the surest titles to 
heavenly bliss — undiscriminating, not because it 
was assumed that none of the beneficiaries was 
unworthy, but because of the religious peril from 
turning away a single worthy soul. 

Nobody denies the social value of willingness 
to aid the unfortunate with discrimination; what 
is lost biologically is doubtless made up for so- 

* Keller is quoting? W. Schallmayer, Veteibting und 
Auslese im Lebenslaiif det Voll^ei , Jena, 1903, pp. lllfF. 
— Eds. 

^ “The Conflict between Benevolence and Biology,” re- 
porting an attack by Karl Pearson, rebutted by others, in 
Science and Discovery 


cially. No one denies the social virtue, to say 
nothing of the personal obligation to society, of 
succoring a fellow-man in distress, whatever form 
the affliction may take.“ That, however, benevo- 
lence should extend to the assurance of the 
“right” to procreate, is another matter. “The in- 
dividualistic tendency” of Schallmayer is one that 
IS blind to all those larger group-interests which 
at times dictate refusal of aid where the personal 
inclination would be to afford it. No one is fit 
to give charity whose sentiment overweighs his 
intelligence, and whose perspective is bounded by 
the individual relation of giver and recipient. . . . 

It is easy enough to vote funds for more com- 
fortable prisons; but somebody pays for them. 
Whoi^ Not the philanthropists alone, or at all. 
Taxes take the pennies of the self-supporting, 
law-abiding, common people, who can ill spare 
the loss. The “white man’s burden” — keeping 
hordes of Orientals alive, that they may propagate 
an increasing burden for the self-supporting — is 
largely the “Forgotten Man’s.” 

“W G Sumner, What Social Clashes Owe to Each 
Other (1883), New Haven Yale University Press, 1925, 
Chaps. 4, 11. 

^“French Doctors Save African Native Race,” in The 
New Yoj/{ Times. Dec. 26, 1929 


* See identifying note on page 30 

From Societal Evolution. A Study of the Evolutional y Basis of the Science of Society, rev. (1931) ed., New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1947, pp. 258-260. Reprinted by permission. 


A Tough Old World 

William Graham Sumner* 

If this poor old world is as bad as they say, one It has taken its trend and curvature and all its 
more reflection may check the zeal of the head- twists and tangles from a long course of forma- 
long reformer. It is at any rate a tough old world. tion. All its wry and crooked gnarls and knobs 

* See identifying note on page 46 

From “The Absurd Effort to Make the World Over,” Fotum, 17 (1894) 92-102, pp 101-102 quoted Reprinted by 
permission from A. G. Keller and M. R. Davie, eds.. Essays of William Giaham Sumnet , New Haven' Yale University 
Press, 1934, vol 1, pp 104-106. 
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are therefore stiff and stubborn. If we puny men 
by our arts can do anything at all to straighten 
them, It will only be by modifying the tendencies 
of some of the forces at work, so that, after a suf- 
ficient time, their action may be changed a little, 
and slowly the lines of movement may be modi- 
fied. This effort, however, can at most be only 
slight, and it will take a long time. In the mean- 
time spontaneous forces will be at work, com- 
pared with which our efforts are like those of a 
man trying to deflect a river; and these forces 
will have changed the whole problem before our 
interferences have time to make themselves felt. 
The great stream of time and earthly things will 
sweep on just the same in spite of us. It bears 
with it now all the errors and follies of the past, 
the wreckage of all the philosophies, the frag- 
ments of all the civilizations, the wisdom of all 
the abandoned ethical systems, the debris of all 
the institutions, and the penalties of all the mis- 
takes. It is only in imagination that we stand by 
and look at it, and criticise it, and plan to change 
It. Everyone of us is a child of his age and cannot 


get out of It. He is m the stream and is swept 
along with it. All his sciences and philosophy 
come to him out of it. Therefore the tide will not 
be changed by us. It will swallow up both us and 
our experiments. It will absorb the efforts at 
change and take them into itself as new but triv- 
ial components, and the great movement of tradi- 
tion and work will go on unchanged by our fads 
and schemes. The things which will change it are 
the great discoveries and inventions, the new re- 
actions inside the social organism, and the 
changes in the earth itself on account of changes 
in the cosmical forces. These causes will make of 
It just what, in fidelity to them, it ought to be. 
The men will be carried along with it and be 
made by it. The utmost they can do by their 
cleverness will be to note and record their course 
as they are carried along, which is what we do 
now, and is that which leads us to the vain fancy 
that we can make or guide the movement. That 
is why it is the greatest folly of which a man can 
be capable, to sit down with a slate and pencil to 
plan out a new social world. 


The Social Worker in Social Action 

Kenneth L M. Pray 

Kenneth L. M. Pray (1882-1948), late dean of the University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


Social action, once more commonly called social 
reform, has always been an integral and often a 
decisive element in social work practice as a 
whole. From the early days of the charity or- 
ganization and settlement movements in Eng- 
land, down to the mental hygiene and public wel- 
fare movement of our own time, there has never 
been a moment when professionally conscious 
social workers have been content wholly to sepa- 
rate their day-to-day service of particular indi- 
viduals and groups from some measure of re- 
sponsibility for controlling or preventing some of 
the broad social factors that caused, complicated, 
or intensified the problems with which they dealt. 
And the reason, I believe, is that there is no pos- 
sibility of such separation in fact. In accepting re- 
sponsibility for administering particular services, 
social workers accept, also, the inherent obliga- 


tion to see that those services find their mark, so 
far as possible, in the lives of those that seek and 
use them. The special knowledge and skill and 
discipline upon which the professional character 
of our whole function rests are directed precisely 
to that end. Otherwise it would be empty pre- 
tense. But suppose, in that effort, we discover 
circumstances beyond the immediate control of 
ourselves or our clients which frustrate or ob- 
struct the full and fruitful use of our service.? 
That cannot absolve us from our inherent re- 
sponsibility to make our service available and use- 
ful in fact, as well as in theoretical purpose. And 
how can we discharge that full responsibility 
without undertaking somehow to help in remov- 
ing the obstructions that confront us and our 
clients.? And what is this but social action? . . . 

There is . . . one focal point . . . whose spe- 


From “Social Work and Social Action,” Pfoceedtngs of the National Conference of Social Woth_ . . . 1945, New 
York Columbia University Press, 1945, pp. 348-359, pp. 350-353 quoted Reprinted b\ permission. 
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cific significance sets off our tasks from every quate and satisfying economic system. But we do 

other part of social welfare enterprise. That is know the impact of economic factors of life upon 

our concern with the actual impact of any or all individual human beings and groups, and we 

of these problems upon the individual life, and know the problems that people face in the actual 

the way in which human beings face and meet process of adjusting to these fundamental realities 

these problems, and thus attain, through social re- of social living, because we have been responsibly 

lationships, their mastery over them. We do not and studiously engaged in helping people through 

know, for instance — we have no way to find out that actual process. We do know, therefore, not 

through our own professional service or training only the fact, but the meaning to real people of 

— what constitutes a good and complete health inadequate income, of intermittent employment 

program in any community, in terms of the tech- and unemployment; we know the meaning to the 

nical components of such a program. We do individual of real work, of creative, free, self- 

know and we must know, because we are re- respecting participation in the economic process 

sponsibly helping people to face their health prob- and m the determination of his own working 
lems as factors in their social adjustment, what conditions. This does not entitle us to prepare or 

stands in the way of the maintenance of health to endorse a detailed blueprint of a total reform 

and the full use of health resources. We know of the economic system. It does obligate us to 

the effect upon individual people of inadequate contribute of our special knowledge and our pro- 

or inaccessible health resources, inadequate pro- fessional judgment to the formulation of accept- 

vision for meeting the economic hazards of ill- able criteria of the validity of economic arrange- 

ness, inadequate appreciation and, therefore, in- ments, and to exert our influence toward the in- 
adequate provision of integrated treatment, of the troduction into our economic structure of those 

interacting physical, social, and emotional factors mechanisms and processes that make it possible 

of illness. We know some of the conditions, mech- for people continuously to find positive satisfac- 

anisms, and processes that are prerequisite for the tions, through sound relationships, in all their 

attainment of recognized standards of health. working life. 

With respect to these aspects of the community’s The province of professional social work, then, 
health problem we have a clear professional re- either in its direct service or in its social action, 

sponsibility to make our help available, not only does not encompass the total life problem of any- 

in the realization, but also in the formulation of body, not the whole of any problem. We are con- 
its own health standards and health program. cerned with social process — the impact of social 

Take another example: We do not know, nor structure and policy upon individuals, and the 

can we conceivably learn — as a part of our own process by which people are enabled to meet and 
professional study and practice — all that must go master the problems this impact presents, 
into the organization and operation of an ade- 


Social Action to Improve Intergroup Relations 

Goodwin Watson 

Goodwin Barbour Watson (1899- ), professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity. Principal works: Ct eating a Ciiltwe Adapted to Modern Life (1932); Human Resow ces (1936); 
How Good Are Our Colleges? (1938); Psychology of Civilian Moiale (1942); Bmeaucracy (1946); and 
Youth after Conflict (1947). 

Fresh efforts to improve inter-faith and inter- with the community’s problems and conflicts, var- 
racial relations in any community should build on ious patterns of habitual action. Organizations 
what has gone before. There is no way to begin within and among racial and religious groups 
at the beginning. New agencies inherit, along have long been at work. Programs, some militant 

From Action for Unity, New York- Harper k Bros., 1947, pp. 1, 5-6, 17, 23, 25, 27-30, 64-65, 78, 91-94. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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and others limited to the area of ready agreement, 
have been accumulating experience. Mistakes 
that may have been made are quite .as important 
for guiding future programs as are the previous 
successes. . . . 

The visitor going to a strange city to learn how 
problems of inter-racial and mter-religious tension 
are met, is likely to be struck at first with the 
large number of organizations that claim to be 
working in some way in this field. They seem to 
overlap in title and in programs. (It is hard, at 
first, to remember whether the committee that 
meets next Tuesday is the one for inter-racial 
collaboration or the one against inter-racial con- 
flict.) 

The next discovery is that at each meeting, 
whatever its title or auspices, many of the same 
faces reappear. Despite the impressive paper struc- 
ture, only a handful of citizens are really active. 
They meet one week to help get better housing 
for Negroes, a few days later as part of a different 
conference assembled to consider how to fight a 
proposed G. L. K. Smith rally, and the next week 
on a committee to help displaced Nisei find jobs. 
This overlapping directorate of good will reduces 
the number of persons who have to be inter- 
viewed in order to cover all the activities. Further, 
and more important, it gives experienced citizens 
a good basis for comparing the many different 
types of program. Finally it suggests one criterion 
for a good new project. Any agency which comes 
into a community to improve what is being done 
about inter-racial and inter-religious understand- 
ing should plan to develop a broader base of ac- 
tion than now exists. Seldom are all the interested 
citizens engaged in the existing programs. The 
few are overworked until they come to think of 
themselves as almost indispensable and to fear 
that there are no others upon whom to call. A 
movement which deliberately went beyond the 
men and women who have for years carried the 
burden of promoting community co-operation 
might tap undiscovered resources of leadership 
and ingenuity. 

But, even though the same persons appear in 
many different programs, this does not make the 
programs alike in effectiveness. Organizations de- 
velop characteristic ways of acting. The same 
man may find himself part of one strategy com- 
mittee which works quiedy behind the scenes and 
of another which blares forth with every available 
organ of publicity. . . . 

One of the most striking facts about inter-faith, 
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inter-racial, and intercultural programs is that 
they are seldom undertaken on a basis which de- 
serves the name "‘research,’* There is often a litde 
“survey” or fact finding, but the methods used to 
meet the situation have rarely been given any ob- 
jective appraisal. 

Usually any research on community interrela- 
tions IS done by university staff members or by re- 
search departments in social agencies. In the latter 
case, the research must be limited. The research 
committee of a w^elfare agency, for example, sel- 
dom has funds or personnel adequate for its 
own most urgent problems. One lesson which 
has not yet been earned over from successful 
corporations to social agencies is the importance 
of large investments in laboratories and scientific 
workers. . . . 

The first impression of the inquirer is that 
there are too many overlapping organizations. A 
second thought is likely to suggest that since the 
problem is so widespread and so serious there 
can’t be too many agencies attacking it. The 
numerous committees may be desirable if they 
enlist more participants and stimulate experiment 
with new methods. The most regrettable aspect 
of the present situation is the energy that goes 
into inter-agency disparagement and dispute. . . . 

The activities which make up the programs of 
agencies now working to improve community re- 
lations can be analyzed in seven patterns, termed 
for convenience: (a) exhortation, (b) education, 
(c) participation, (d) revelation, (e) negotiation, 
(/) contention, and (g) prevention. , , , 

Exhortation to good will abounds. On Race Re- 
lations Sunday, exhortations come from the pul- 
pit. During Brotherhood Week or Unity Week 
or Good Will Week, the Mayor, the school su- 
perintendent, and representatives of various racial 
or cultural minorities speak on the importance of 
co-operation. The citizen rides beneath car cards 
and past billboards which frame the good will 
theme in slogans. . .* . 

Thoughtful observers tend to question whether 
those ceremonial re-enforcements of the cultural 
ideal have much positive effect on real community 
relations. The doubts seem to lie along four 
lines: . . . 

First, research in character development has 
shown that preachments have little effect on con- 
duct. . . . 

Second, this pattern of action is notoriously apt 
to reach only those already converted. The audi- 
ence at meetings assembled to promote good will 
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is made up almost entirely of persons anxious to 
promote the cause, A meeting of this kind may 
be helpful in keeping up the morale of the peo- 
ple who are fighting pre]udice and intolerance, 
but it seldom reaches the serious offenders. The 
same observation must be made of the literature 
distributed in such quantities. . . . 

The third limitation of this good-will pattern 
is that it usually evades the points of conflict. . . . 
The propaganda “accentuates the positive,” but it 
leaves everyone with his objections and reserva- 
tions unexamined. , . . 

The fourth reservation is serious because it in- 
dicates that activities of this pattern may be, not 
merely innocuous and wasteful, but harmful. Ex- 
pressions of good will often serve to salve the 
American conscience. They become substitutes for 
constructive action or a compensatory offering 
to make up for violations in practice. People pay 
their verbal tribute to the ideal and use those 
symbolic acts to excuse the actual inequities. 
Sometimes the preaching is an actual cloak, as 
when notorious anti-Semites and reactionaries 
participate on good-will programs to gain a rep- 
utation for Americanism. . . . 

One of our most fundamental hypotheses, 
growing out of this survey,* is that it is more 
constructive to attac\ segregation than it is to at- 
tac\ p‘e]udices. One reason for this is that seg- 
regation is a public matter; prejudices are private 
affairs and therefore not so subject to social con- 
trol. A more important argument is that, if we 
try to change people’s feelings while the caste 
barriers remain tacitly accepted, the habits built 
around those barriers will silently undo anything 
we accomplish. On the other hand, persons with 
strong prejudices who have to live and work to- 
gether soon experience human qualities and re- 
lationships which tend to break down the preju- 
dice. Our survey presented many illustrations of 
this important truth. White workers in factories 
forced by the war, the FEPC, and the CIO unions 
to accept Negro co-workers came to tolerate and 
eventually to like their new companions. Fam- 
ilies which planned to move out of housing 
projects when Negroes came in but were delayed 
in this moving discovered that they liked their 
new neighbors and that they no longer cared 
to move. . . . 

Organizations which are uncompromising in 

* Watson’s book, Action foi Unity, from which only 
brief excerpts are given, sets forth in detail the results of 
an extensive field survey — Eds. 


exposing racial and religious bias become storm 
centers in community life. They generate appre- 
hension. Their activities offend the fence-sitters 
who are more afraid of “bad publicity” than of 
injustice. . . . 

The persistent danger with individuals and or- 
ganizations who seek to be useful only as “fixers” 
is that they seldom take a stand as a matter of 
principle. They tend to become merely an expres- 
sion of the balance of forces. They themselves are 
not a force. They are like the pointer on a scale 
moved back and forth as the weights are shifted. 
Their prestige and apparent influence is out of all 
proportion to the effect that they actually exert. 
The driving pressure groups, pro and con, de- 
termine the dynamics of the situation, and the 
negotiators and diplomats become only the 
mouthpiece which makes the score official. Their 
influence on the course ol events may be reduced 
to that of the score keeper on the course of a 
hockey match. . . . 

Mediation is not always so limited in useful- 
ness, however, because sometimes the invention 
of an ingenious compromise releases efforts for 
new social advance. Often the neutral observer, 
the third party, the negotiator, can play a ther- 
apeutic role. Since he understands each contender, 
the contenders themselves are relieved. Tension 
is reduced. Positions are clarified and even mod- 
ified in the light of the third party’s objectivity. 
Because of the presence of the mediator, conflicts 
are harmoniously resolved. 

Negotiation can make a significant contribu- 
tion in the case of tense community interrelations. 
The fact that in our observation most individuals 
and agencies which specialized in this function 
were regarded by the radicals as rather “un- 
principled” constitutes a serious warning. Pres- 
sures are apt to be strong. Compromise tends to 
be regarded as good in itself, regardless of the 
principles and interests at stake. . . . 

Experience has shown that, though inflexible 
people are unpleasant, they do often get their own 
way. It is especially true that, when a community 
places a high premium on good will and harmo- 
ny, groups which threaten disturbances get a lot 
of attention and a great many concessions. “Better 
give them what they want and avoid a row,” con- 
cludes the uneasy administrator. 

One of our most instructive interviews was 
with a man who had just retired after several 
years of work as the head of an active Mayor’s 
Committee in a large city. 
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“What would you say has made the biggest 
contribution to improving inter-race and inter- 
faith relations in this community?” we asked. He 
considered his reply and then said, “Well, it 
caused us a lot of headaches and it is probably 
full of potential dynamite for the Negroes them- 
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selves, but I would ha\e to admit that it was the 
aggressne, militant, uncompromising demands of 
some of the Negro organizations that made us 
move further than anything else. They cause us 
a lot of trouble, but they get attention.” 


Social Research and lnter3roup Relations 

Oscar Cohen 

Oscar Cohen (1908- ), national program director, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’ridi. 


It was not too many years ago that those of us 
working in the field of intergroup relations enter- 
tained great expectations for the social sciences. It 
was generally thought that in a comparatively 
few years there would be created a positive body 
of doctrine which could give definitive answers to 
the problems facing those w'ho were trying to 
affect social change at the community level. We 
found, however, that instead of reaching the pot 
of gold just beyond the horizon, the horizon kept 
getting further away. Among practitioners, there 
has been some disillusionment about the useful- 
ness of social science knowledge. I believe this 
stems from four factors: the lack of relevance of 
research; difficulties of communication; loss of 
confidence in social science and the fact that social 
science had been originally oversold to commu- 
nity workers. 

The practitioner who becomes aware of some 
of the conclusions ot research in his field is fre- 
quently bewildered. He finds it difficult to dis- 
cover any practical application in what appear to 
be substantial and worthwhile research projects. 
There is not much research that seems to have 
any relevance to his day-to-day activities. He looks 
at a treatise on the authoritarian personality and 
wonders how he can use it. He reads of evidence 
concerning the relation between frustrated indi- 
viduals and prejudice. Does this mean that the 
practitioner should set about trying to eliminate 
the frustrations of individuals? Moreover, the 
practitioner soon notes that a good deal of re- 
search takes place with small and controlled 
groups in which personality factors are not con- 
sidered. For example, Rosenthal found that it was 
not possible to apply results obtained from stu- 


dent groups at Har\ard to student groups at the 
University of Chicago.^ If this is the case, how 
can one generalize from group studies? The prac- 
titioner wonders how to apply such research re- 
sults to the political and organizational atmos- 
phere in which he lives. Again and again, I have 
heard comments about research to this e:fiect, 
“Interesting — ^but what do I do about it?” 

This is not to gainsay the necessity for and the 
importance of basic research. Such pure research 
must continue even where there is no likelihood 
of applying the results. The results of social sci- 
ence research, of course, cannot be evaluated 
merely in terms of their usefulness to pracution- 
ers. The practitioner, in any case, cannot read the 
great volume of material produced by social sci- 
entists, and the well known jargon language of 
social science raises a communication barrier 
which is difficult to penetrate 

I have indicated that undue optimism on the 
part of social scientists may have resulted in the 
practitioner’s loss of confidence. There is also 
the professional’s disappointment in the practical 
benefits he feels should derive from the many 
volumes and treatises now appearing. The results 
of research are frequendy inconclusive or con- 
flicting. The practitioner is tempted, under the 
pressure of daily exigencies, to look upon social 
science findings with varying degrees of interest 
and intellectual curiosity. But he will, very likely, 
go about his business without giving the social 
sciences much thought. 

At this point, it might be well to take a look at 
the practitioner. What kind of a person is he? 

Rosenthal, at 1953 Cleveland meeting of American 
Psychological Association 


From “The Application ot Social Research to Intergroup Relations,” Soaal Ptoblems, 2. 1 (July 1954): 20-25, 
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And why does the nature of his work sometimes 
throw roadblocks between himself and the social 
scientist? 

The practitioner in our field is not usually 
graduated from a course in intergroup relations. 
He doesn’t, as a rule, enter this field by virtue 
of a diploma. Intergroup relations in this respect 
is vastly different from the social work field. Prac- 
titioners in our field have widely divergent back- 
grounds, and my own acquaintances in this field 
include men and women who have come from 
such occupations and professions as law, journal- 
ism, teaching, salesmenship, music, dentistry, pa- 
role work, public relations, radio, the clergy, so- 
cial work and organized labor. However, despite 
this difference in background, a common core of 
understanding develops. 

Most practitioners are oppressed by the over- 
whelming pressure of their jobs. They are con- 
stantly involved in practical situations which re- 
quire decisions, situations in which organizational 
ability is more important than intellectual depth. 
So when there may arrive on his desk a three or 
four-hundred page volume which contains con- 
siderable discussion of displaced aggression, it is 
not difficult to see why the practitioner may be- 
come a little dismayed. 

Having said this, I would now like to point out 
as emphatically as I can that social science findings 
have had a considerable effect upon action in the 
field of intergroup relations. 

There has been a marked evolution in think- 
ing on the part of the practitioner in this field, 
and, in fact, over the past twenty years, there has 
been a dramatic change. In the 1930’s, when work 
in the field of intergroup relations was tremen- 
dously accelerated, techniques were fairly simple 
and few in number. They were confined largely 
to the areas of mass communication and the pro- 
test meeting. Since then, there has been a marked 
change in the basic assumptions which underly 
activities on the community level and, in addition, 
in the techniques which have stemmed from these 
assumptions. There is no doubt that the social 
sciences have contributed greatly to the changes 
which have resulted in increased effectiveness. 

In the first place, practitioners have drawn 
heavily upon the work of many social scientists 
in establishing public recognition of the fact that 
Negroes are not an inferior race.^ The practition- 
ers’ efforts to destroy widely accepted but falla- 

^ Cf. the material summarized in G Myrdal, An Ameri- 
can Dilemma, New York: Harper, 1943, pp. 137-153. 


cious notions about racial inferiorities have been 
immeasurably assisted by their ability to refer to 
authoritative and scientific sources. 

There has been a very marked trend away from 
speeches exhorting audiences toward brotherhood. 
The trend now is toward the use of the discussion 
group as a device for affecting the attitudes of in- 
dividuals. 

The motion picture became a very widely used 
device in the presentation of intergroup themes 
to wide varieties of audiences. The emphasis upon 
group discussion rather than exhortation led to 
the practice of encouraging discussion after the 
presentation of motion pictures. This is an im- 
portant change, and the technique is now widely 
accepted in the intergroup relations field. 

At one time the belief was current among prac- 
titioners that understanding would be promoted 
if “only people knew each other.” For this reason, 
efforts were made to achieve situations in which 
people of different races and religions would meet 
together as m Tredwell Smith’s classic study The 
situations were frequently artificial and sometimes 
highly contrived. Social scientists found that the 
artificial juxtaposition of individuals of different 
faiths and races does not necessarily bring about 
understanding. Social scientists have indicated 
that personal contact is not the only consideration, 
but that equality of status is an all important 
factor in bringing together diverse groups whose 
understanding of each other was to be promoted. 

Another important contribution to the practi- 
tioner has been the finding of the social scientist 
that recognition of racial and religious differences, 
and inculcation of prejudices, begin at a much 
earlier age than was previously thought possible. 
This resulted in the encouragement of intercul- 
tural educational practices m the schools, at lower 
grade levels than had previously been thought 
desirable. 

Still another contribution of the social scientist 
has been the finding that integration of white 
and colored individuals m specific situations can 
be achieved amicably and with benefit to all con- 
cerned. The work of Deutsch and Collins in the 
field of inter-racial housing, and Stouffer on the 
American soldier,^ have helped in lending support 

® F. T. Smith, An Experiment in Modifying Attitudes 
Towaid the Negto, New York Teachers College, 1943 

^ M. Deutsch and M. E Collins, Inteiiacial Housing, 
Minneapolis. University of Minnesota Press, 1951. 

® S. A. Stouffer et at,, The American Soldier, Princeton* 
Princeton University Press, 1949. 
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to efforts to fight segregation in housing and in 
the armed forces. 

The study of such techniques as group dynam- 
ics and socio-drama have had considerable effect 
upon practical work at the local level. There is 
evidence that the techniques based on studies of 
group dynamics are being generally utilized. In 
particular, socia-drama has become a highly re- 
garded and much used technique in study groups, 
workshops and as a prelude to group discussion. 

Perhaps one of the most widely used educa- 
tional devices in the intergroup relations field is 
the Rumor Clinic, described in Allport and Post- 
man’s Psychology of Rum or. ^ Slides have been 
made from the drawings utilized by Allport, and 
the Rumor Clinic has been presented many thou- 
sands of times before audiences in all parts of the 
United States. 

The Rumor Clinic is based on the device of 
selecting people from the audience, the first of 
whom sees the slide projected, after which his 
impressions are transmitted to the others, one at 
a time. During this presentation, the audience sees 
the projected slide, but those describing the mes- 
sage they have received do not see it. The most 
frequently used slide depicts a subway car in 
which a poorly dressed white man with a razor 
in his hand stands talking to a well dressed Ne- 
gro. It IS remarkable how the third participant 
in the Rumor Clinic generally passes the razor 
from the hand of the white man to the hand of 
the Negro. The visible effect upon audiences of 
such distortions is usually very impressive. 

I should also mention very briefly the work 
done in applying human relations to police train- 
ing which has proved extremely helpful to practi- 
tioners throughout the country,^ 

Finally, there is an increasing awareness on 
the part of practitioners of the importance of the 
reference group in affecting the attitudes and ac- 
tions of the individual. The change in thinking 
and emphasis which previously was centered upon 
“reaching” the individual is now being increas- 
ingly directed toward the group. The pioneering 
work of Kurt Lewin in this connection is bearing 
fruit, and I believe that the work of social scien- 
tist in this area will be accorded increasing atten- 
tion and response. 

In order to help the community level practi- 

® G. Allport and C. Postman, Psychology of Rumor, 
New York. Henry Holt, 1947 

^ For instance, J. D Lohman, "The Police and Mwonty 
Gioups, Chicago: Chicago Park District, 1947. 
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tioner achieve quality as well as quantity, it might 
be useful to suggest some of the areas in which 
further research is needed. 

The question of the use of mass media contin- 
ues to be a troublesome one for the practitioner. 
The use of mass communication can have a boom- 
erang effect. The problem is not whether mass 
media will be used. Mass media are here to stay. 
They are imbedded m the American way of life, 
and the newspaper, car card, radio and television 
are as American as Coca-Cola. We may not like 
the singing commercial, but it works. 

The problems of mass media are not “if” but 
“how.” Some of the ill effects of the use of mass 
communication can be readily predicted but oth- 
ers are more subtle and obscure. Leo Srole has 
made some helpful initial explorations in this 
regard in a study sponsored by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League.® 

An assumption generally held by practitioners 
is that knowledge promotes tolerance. This is the 
basis for a tremendous amount of activity, partic- 
ularly of the interfaith variety. Whereas knowl- 
edge may promote tolerance under certain condi- 
tions, what are the limits of the validity of this 
generalization.^ 

Much has been written about the effectiveness 
of legislation in the field of intergroup relations. I 
think legislation and litigation as techniques for 
combatting discrimination are now solidly accept- 
ed. However, there is a long way to go in the field 
of legislation both on the federal, state and local 
levels. Investigation could be helpful in ascertain- 
ing the preparatory steps of an educational and 
social action nature necessary to insure the passage 
of legislation. In addition, we need to know more 
about those steps which are necessary after the 
passage of legislation in order to assure public 
acceptance. 

A sensitive area in which research could be 
tremendously helpful is the study of the reactions 
of minority groups. If, as a number of researches 
indicate, the attitude of a minority group toward 
itself will affect the atutude of a majority group, 
we have here an important area of concern. The 
phenomenon of self-hate on the part of a minority 
group is not uncommon. Moreover, it might be 
very helpful if we know more about how mem- 
bers of a minority group should handle incidents 

® L. Srole and C Y. Clock, A Controlled Study of the 
Impact of Anti-Discrimination Car Cards, New York: Anti- 
Defamation League and Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, 1953. 
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of prejudice and discrimination. The Incident 
Control technique of Chein and his associates is a 
helpful beginning.^ There is more work required 
here, particularly in the assistance that parents re- 
quire in counselling children who meet with racial 
and religious prejudice. The work of Lewin and 
Bettelheim constitutes at least an initial step. 

An enormous amount of activity is taking place 
in the field of mtercultural education and increas- 
ingly, schools and school systems are adopting in- 
tercultural education techniques. Lynd and oth- 
ers have pointed up the dichotomy between what 
youngsters are taught in school and what actually 
faces them m the world outside. This involves 
a study of the interrelationship of the school and 
community with particular focus upon intergroup 
relationships, 

A study might be made of community self-sur- 
veys. Varying claims have been made for the effi- 
cacy of the community survey. Some have main- 
tained that these surveys are full of sound and 
publicity with no significant change following in 
their wake. It might be found, for example, that 
techniques of community surveys are faulty; that 
the involvement in a survey covering a multitude 
of problems so exhausts the participants that no 
energies are available for remedial action. It might 
be found that a community survey is largely use- 
less unless there is understanding and determina- 
tion at the outset that remedial action will be 
taken. There are many aspects of this problem 
which, if explored, would be very helpful to prac- 
titioners who are lured into the monumental task 
of a community survey with sometimes disap- 
pointing results. 

Finally, I would urge that a great deal more 
attention be given to the study of power and pow- 

F. Citron and J. Harding, Answoing the Bigot, 
New York: Commission on Community Interrelations, 
no date 

R S, Lynd, Knowledge jot What, Princeton* Princeton 
University Press, 1937 


er structure as a basic consideration in the efforts 
toward social change. 

The works of Lasswell,^^ and Floyd Hunter^- 
are important contributions to this somewhat neg- 
lected field. It may well be that social change can 
be greatly accelerated by concentration upon cer- 
tain community elements. Sometimes we have the 
disconcerting suspicion that social changes can be 
(and are being) achieved very rapidly on a local 
level by a relatively small number of people, none 
of whom have had a course in group dynamics. 

An important problem, related to power, which 
has occurred to many persons in the intergroup 
and human relations field, is the reconciliation of 
persuasive techniques with true democratic pro- 
cesses. Even where we might all agree that our 
objective is the improvement of the human condi- 
tion, we must be aware ot the ethical issues in- 
volved in our trying to persuade other people to 
our point of view. The engineer of consent is al- 
ways susceptible to criticism, no matter how 
worthy his goal. 

There should be an improvement in the meth- 
ods available for making research resorts avail- 
able to the practitioner, and it is encouraging to 
note the extent to which social scientists are gam- 
ing first hand experience of action at the com- 
munity level, Robin Williams has summed up 
the present situation with respect to the relation 
between research and practice . systematic 

research in race relations has had conspicuously 
little direct application to meaningful practice.” 
This is a pretty harsh indictment and I am not 
sure It is entirely earned. But I would suggest that 
the problem does exist, that it is a serious one, 
and that something should be done about it. 

D Lasswcll, Powei and Peisonality, London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1949 

F Hunter, Community Power Stiiutme, Chapel Hill. 
University of North Carolina Press, 1953 

R. Williams, “Application of Research to Practice in 
Intergroup Relations, Ameiitan Sociological Review, 18 
(1953), p 79 
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Radicals in America 

Charles Allan Madison 

Charles Allan Madison (1895- ), college editor, Henry Holt and Company. Author of Critics and 

Cnisadeis (1947), American Labor Leaders (1950). 


A radical may be many things and he may be 
moved by complex motives, but in the last analysis 
he is an idealist who feels impelled to right exist- 
ing wrongs. His rebelliousness may be a form of 
compensation for suffering from authority or pov- 
erty, from thwarted ambition or personal malad- 
justment. But while others who are similarly con- 
ditioned, yet lack the noble impulse, become gang- 
sters or millionaires, clowns or cranks, the radical 
is driven by a messianic urge to remake the world. 

There have always been radicals because society 
has never been free of inequality and oppression. 
The majority of men, like Cain, are averse to 
becoming their brothers’ keepers; the small band 
of critics and crusaders, however, emulate Moses 
in their zeal to deliver their brethren from bond- 
age. They are quick to become indignant at the 
shortcomings of society and they try to rectify 
them in ways congenial to their time and culture. 
From the very beginning of communal life these 
radicals have held the mirror up to mankind and 
pointed to the obvious blemishes. 

In the very real sense the United States was con- 
ceived and firmly established by the radicals of 
1776. It was Samuel Adams and Thomas Jefferson 
and many others like them who risked their lib- 
erty, if not their lives, in their efforts to overthrow 
British rule and unite the colonies into a nation 
dedicated to the ideals of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Because Jefferson most eloquently ex- 
pressed the principles of freedom and equality — 
ideals consonant with the demands of the prevail- 
ing handicraft civilization — he became the patron 
saint of the radicals who came after him. From 
his time to ours many Americans have found in- 
spiration in the doctrines of Jeffersonian democ- 
racy and have fought for them on the platform, 
in the polling booth, and on the battlefield. It was 
a continuous struggle because new wrongs always 
rose, phoenixlike, out of the ashes of old iniqui- 
ties; yet these idealists, now few and ineffectual 


and now numerous and strong, were ever ready 
to battle for the rights of the poor and the op- 
pressed. 

Probably no other wrong in the life of the 
American republic generated so much altruism 
and exaltation as Negro slavery. Although the 
Abolitionists w^ere in a sense the aposdes of an 
emerging industrialism, they were even more — ^at 
least individually and consciously — the exponents 
of a democratic ethics. They believed literally that 
God made all men free and equal and they could 
not abide the thought that millions of human be- 
ings were living in bondage. They insisted on pro- 
claiming their ideal of freedom with a forceful- 
ness that in the end made it irresistible. 

The Abolitionists, like other groups of radicals, 
were not of one mind. Among them were a num- 
ber of wealthy men who opposed slavery on moral 
grounds but who were staid conservatives in ev- 
erything else. The majority might be classed with 
their leader Garrison: they were genuine demo- 
crats who loved liberty and suspected authority; 
who revered God and challenged orthodoxy; who 
abominated chattel slavery in the South and failed 
to recognize the economic oppression of their 
neighbors who worked in mills and factories. 
Their radicalism ended with the adoption of the 
Thirteenth Amendment. Only a few followed 
Wendell Phillips in the new crusade against in- 
dustrial exploitation. 

After the Civil War the struggle for economic 
justice brought about a new realignment of forces: 
It was no longer Southerners against Northerners 
but the mass of people against the powerful cor- 
porations. The latter were taking full advantage 
of the prevailing laissez-faire doctrine and were 
greedily exploiting an almost virgin continent. In 
their efforts to get rich quick the financiers and 
managers of the large companies oppressed their 
workers in the factory and their customers on the 
farm; in their eagerness to obtain special privileges 


From Critics and Crusaders, New York Henry Holt and Co. Copyright, 1947, by Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 
pp. 529-537. Reprinted by permission. 
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they corrupted the agencies of government by 
means of lobbying and bribery. 

Radicals and humanitarians readily took up the 
cause of economic justice. The fight was long and 
yielded meager reforms. The reason is twofold. 
The nature of economic democracy directly affects 
the very life of modern capitalism, since it implies 
limitations upon the freedom of enterprise that 
must ultimately dry up the source of the profit 
motive. Up to the depression of the 1930’s busi- 
nessmen, riding the crest of industrial develop- 
ment, had little difficulty in brushing aside the 
attempts to impede their progress. The reformers, 
moreover, either unaware of the logic of their 
economic doctrine or yielding to wishful thinking 
on the effectiveness of palliatives, pursued an 
obsolescent social philosophy and attacked the 
symptoms rather than the causes of industrial ex- 
ploitation. Thus they fought for monetary re- 
forms, for honesty in government, for free land, 
for free trade, for this law and that. Their agita- 
tion, however, failed to check the evils of an 
aggressive capitalism. Corporations continued to 
grow larger, stronger, and more monopolistic. 

The complexity of human nature made it in- 
evitable for the critics of the economic status quo 
to take divergent paths in their eagerness to reach 
the goal of social democracy. Although the Uto- 
pians spent most of their idealism on experiments 
with Founeristic phalanxes and perfect commu- 
nities, not a few continued to dream of a paradise 
on earth. Edward Bellamy conceived his idealized 
society within the framework of a socialistic 
economy. When Looking Backward won a large 
number of eager followers, Bellamy devoted him- 
self to the movement he had initiated with an 
enthusiasm that quickly exhausted his meager 
strength. The Nationalist party disintegrated after 
a few years, but the book which had brought it in- 
to being continues to contribute to the agitation 
for economic equality. 

Equally utopian but emphatically individual- 
istic were the early anarchists. They believed that 
all social wrongs were rooted in governmental 
authority and that the remedy lay m the curbing 
of this authority. Let each man live as he wished 
and permit no man to rule over his fellows — and 
society will function freely, harmoniously, and 
advantageously. Thoreau had the vision and the 
courage to demonstrate the feasibility of anar- 
chistic way of life. For more than a quarter of a 
century Benjamine Tucker’s Liberty advocated 
the philosophy of individualist anarchism with a 


gusto that made it stand out among the periodi- 
cals of the day. In the 1880’s other libertarians, rec- 
ognizing the cogency of industrial interdepend- 
ence, advanced a theory of communism which 
eschewed all centralized authority. Their strong 
attacks upon capitalistic exploitation and their 
ominous “propaganda of the deed” subjected 
them to severe persecution and made the term 
“anarchism” synonymous with violence and crim- 
inality. Nevertheless they persisted in holding 
high the ideal of freedom from restraint and in 
fighting for the rights of the oppressed. 

Although American economists have not espe- 
cially distinguished themselves either for origi- 
nality of thought or for radical ideas, several of 
them have contributed notably to a realistic un- 
derstanding of modern economic society. Con- 
fronted by conditions which did not square with 
established theory, these few dissidents evolved 
principles more consonant with the facts as they 
found them. Their ideas influenced the thinking 
of many liberals in and out of government service 
and thereby contributed considerably to social 
progress. Thus Henry George’s economic agita- 
tion, which sought to abolish poverty by stopping 
the private exploitation of land, for a time as- 
sumed the character of a crusade. Brooks Adams, 
having studied the nature and history of Western 
civilization, pointed out that the greed and blind 
selfishness of big business were driving the United 
States to the abyss of revolution. Thorstein Veb- 
len’s writings tore the underpinnings from clas- 
sical economics and demonstrated the obsolescence 
of the principles supporting the system of capital- 
ism. Although his books had few readers, there 
were among them those who gave force and direc- 
tion to our current economic thinking. 

The post-Civil War liberals were Jeffersonian 
idealists. Suspecting bigness and great wealth and 
provoked by the get-and-grab methods of the ag- 
gressive corporations, they saw the country de- 
spoiled of its wealth, the nation robbed of its birth- 
right, and the farmers and laborers deprived of 
their just share. They worked hard to right these 
wrongs, but their proposed reforms went against 
the tide of capitalistic development. For a time 
their spirited agitation could put only an occa- 
sional brake upon the aggrandizement of the pow- 
erful monopolies or expose the misfeasance of men 
in office. Nevertheless, the attacks upon special 
privileges and corrupt government made by Hen- 
ry D. Lloyd and John Peter Altgeld in the 1890’s 
and by Robert M. La Follette, the muckrakers and 
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the Progressives after the turn of the century pre- 
pared the way for the triumphant New Dealers 
in the 1930 s. In the course of this long struggle 
for social justice, however, radically altered eco- 
nomic conditions forced the liberals to reject the 
Jeffersonian tenet of a weak government and em- 
brace the contrary principle advocated by Alex- 
ander Hamilton. They found that only a strong 
central government was m a position to cope 
with the capitalist leviathan and safeguard the 
rights of the mass of the people. 

The Marxian socialists have been the most per- 
sistent and the most radical critics of the status 
quo. Their agitation proved ineffective because 
their basic principles of the class struggle and the 
cooperative commonwealth seemed both perni- 
cious and preposterous to a people imbued with 
the rightness of the laissez-faire doctrine. Few 
were ready to scrap a system that enabled a poor 
man to become a millionaire through his own 
efforts. For many years, therefore, the socialists 
received the same treatment as the early Aboli- 
tionists: they were either scorned or ignored. 
After 1900 the widespread social consciousness 
generated by the muckrakers served to give all 
radicals a favorable hearing. But the success of 
the Russian Revolution and the after-effects of 
World War I gave Marxism a frightening im- 
mediacy. The resulting hysteria drove most of the 
socialists into the underground camp of the com- 
munists — the faction that had joined the Third 
International. Relatively few in number and fre- 
quently treated like traitors and outcasts, these 
radicals nevertheless took a leading part in the 
struggle for social justice. 

Notwithstanding their theoretical confusion and 
wide practical divergence, the various groups op- 
posing the status quo have achieved notable suc- 
cess in their work to strengthen the democratic 
base of the American people. One need only recall 
the grievous conditions existing long after the 
Civil War — when men labored twelve hours a day 
for subsistence wages, working conditions were 
brutal and unsafe, trade unions were few and inef- 
fective, social protection was unknown, farmers 
were at the mercy of the bankers and the railroads, 
and corporations practised fraud and chicane at 
will — to realize that the sum of social legislation 
enacted in recent years is of a truly revolutionary 
character. It is at least partly due to the agitation 
of these critics and crusaders that the American 
people are at present enjoying a combination of 
political freedom and economic well-being which 
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is the envy of the world. 

What of the future? To consider this question 
is to deal with conditions that differ fundamen- 
tally from those that confronted the radicals of 
the previous century. Before the 1930’$ men of 
wealth were firmly in the saddle. They enjoyed 
the privileges and powers bestowed upon them 
by a government functioning under a laissez-faire 
interpretation of the Constitution. For many dec- 
ades judges upheld the farce of equality under 
the law, which presumed a day laborer to be as 
free and independent as his multi-millionaire em- 
ployer. When state legislatures and the Congress, 
besieged by burdened workers and farmers, 
agreed to rectify the egregiously bad practices of 
the corporations, the courts refused to budge from 
the letter of the law. They declared unconstitu- 
tional acts to shorten the hours of labor or to pro- 
tect workmen against obvious hazards — insisting 
that these laws deprived individuals of their in- 
alienable right to work where and when they 
pleased. By the same reasoning they granted in- 
junctions to employers in labor disputes and 
sanctioned the use of thugs to break up strikes. 

Big business enjoyed these privileges until the 
early 1930’s, when the severe economic depression 
gave rise to the New Deal. The election of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on a liberal platform 
transferred the government of the country to a 
body of key men — many of whom had grown up 
under Thorstein Veblen — who knew that the 
laissez-faire policy had become completely anach- 
ronistic in an age of vast technological and elec- 
tronic development. It w^as painfully obvious to 
them that the individual urban workman, en- 
tirely dependent upon his job for his livelihood, 
was not the equal of the wealthy corporation and 
must be shielded from exploitation and unem- 
ployment; that the small investor and the poor 
farmer were alike in need of protection from 
Wall Street and from Mam Street respectively. 
To bring our basic law up to date — that is, to 
rectify existing inequalities — the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration had Congress enact a number of 
statutes that, taken together, amount to a social 
Magna Carta. Workmen and farmers were the 
chief beneficiaries. The National Labor Relations 
Act not only permitted employees to organize as 
they wished but also protected them against un- 
fair practices on the part of their employers. What 
this meant in effect was that the government 
ceased favoring capital and looked benevolently 
upon labor. Shrewd union officials, finding the 
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American Federation of Labor unwilling and un- 
wieldy, quickly formed the Committee on In- 
dustrial Organization (later changed to Congress 
of Industrial Organizations) for the purpose of 
unionizing the workers in the mass-production 
industries. Employing such spectacular methods 
as the “sit-down” strike and mass picketing, labor 
organizers soon enrolled millions of members into 
the new CIO unions. Before long there was con- 
siderable general improvement in both wage rates 
and working conditions. By the end of World 
War II more than fourteen million union mem- 
bers, conscious of their important part in the 
amazing rise in production, were determined to 
get their full share of the nation’s augmented 
income. . . . 

[The reaction against labor unions which fol- 
lowed World War II placed labor in a position 
which was] defensive and by no means so strong 
as its opponents insist. But in its favor are the 
positive trends in social and industrial develop- 
ment. There is no going back: science and in- 
vention impel us ever forward; and the problems 
they originate require fresh methods of treat- 
ment. The complexity of modern industrialism, 
requiring large concentration of workers and a 
completely urban mode of existence, has given 
organized labor a tremendous potential power; 
the operation of any major industry has become 
so essential to the life of the nation that no gov- 
ernment can permit its interruption. As a conse- 
quence the doctrines of “free enterprise” and 


“rugged individualism” have gone the way of 
human slavery and the horse and buggy. It was 
well enough, for instance, for the government to 
serve as a silent partner of the railroads in the 
strike of 1878, when trams were not yet the basic 
arteries of the nation’s lifeblood; the same at- 
titude on the part of the Cleveland administra- 
tion in 1894 brought forth the Altgeld-Bryan re- 
bellion; to act similarly in 1946 would invite 
chaos or revolution In a highly technological so- 
ciety, social planning and control are both neces- 
sary and unavoidable. President Truman’s pro- 
posal to draft strikers and force them to work was 
a desperate measure and was as regressive as it 
would be unworkable. And even that formula is 
based on government operation of the affected in- 
dustries — which IS not at all what the corpora- 
tions want. 

An examination of the problem of capital- 
labor relations leads, willy-nilly, to the following 
alternatives: either big business will be intelligent 
enough to concede the loss of its special privileges 
and seek a satisfactory working arrangement with 
labor — and this seems at present highly unlikely 
— or, on the failure of industrial peace, the gov- 
ernment will be forced to take over and operate 
the basic industries— as Great Britain, France, 
and other countries are compelled to do by the 
logic of unavoidable events. Whether the latter 
solution will lead to state socialism, a modified 
fascism, or a liberalized communism is for the 
future to determine. 


The Dilemma in Revolution 

L L Bernard 

Luther Lee Bernard (1881-1951), late professorial lecturer in sociology, Pennsylvania State University. 
Principal publications- Instinct (1924); Introduction to Social Psychology (1926); The Development of 
Methods in Sociology (1928); Introduction to Sociology (1942); with Jessie Bernard, Origins of Ameri- 
can Sociology (1943), and War and Its Causes (1944). 

The people who are responsible for the fixing equally destructive to them. The question thus 

of social relations and institutions, and thus for frequently comes to be, “Shall we perish with the 

the blocking of normal social change, are often as system or shall we be swept away by the flood 

helpless as are the people who revolt, when the that is loosed by breaking down the system?” 

question of loosening up on the social system is In the French Revolution, for example, that was 

raised. All of their interests and obligations are exactly the problem. A generation before the final 

tied up with the social system as it stands. To debacle came it was clearly understood by the 

promote or to r esist change often would be king and the nobles that they were destined to 

From Social Control in Its Sociological Aspects, New York- Macmillan Co., 1939, pp 340-343. Copyright, 1939, by 
The Macmillan Company and used with their permission 
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lose, whatever might be the final solution— re- 
form or revolution. Since it is at least as difficult 
for a class as for an individual to commit suicide 
of its own free will, they chose revolution in 
preference to a reform program which would also 
have destroyed them, and that is the meaning of 
Louis XV’s famous aphorism, “After us, the 
deluge.” Even in England, where not infre- 
quendy, perhaps usually, reform has been per- 
mitted to take the place of revolution, the ruling 
classes have not willingly surrendered their pow- 
ers and privileges. Perhaps it is psychically im- 
possible that they should be able to do so. It was 
a member of the English nobility, Lord Lans- 
downe, who at the end of the great war of 1914- 
1918 advised his government to end the war short 
of complete destruction of German political or- 
ganization, lest a proletarian revolution should 
follow and spread to other countries and sweep 
away all of the privileges of the upper classes. It 
IS interesting also that some of the commentators 
upon the puzzling surrender of England and 
France to the dominance of Germany in Europe 
in 1938 have contended that the decision was 
dictated not so much by fear of a German victory 
in case of war as by fear of a proletarian victory 
in case of the second defeat of Germany. In other 
words, the hypothesis advanced by these com- 
mentators was that the ruling (tory) classes of 
England found themselves confronted by the 
dilemma of choosing between a victory for the 
allies and a loss of their class privileges to the 
proletarian forces at home or the sacrifice of Brit- 
ish prestige in Europe and possibly the ultimate 
sacrifice of the British empire to German aggres- 
sion, with an implied Nazi guarantee to their 
class dominance at home. Consequently, if this is 
the correct interpretation, they sacrificed the em- 
pire to their class interests. Thus, even when the 
nation as a whole stands clearly to gain by a re- 
form or a course of action it nevertheless must be 
fought for by much strenuous effort over equally 
strenuous opposition by the privileged classes or 
groups. That the existence of this barrier of the 
class struggle to reform in England has long been 
recognized, although it has often yielded to force 
of circumstances, is evidenced by the following 
analysis of British politics made more than half 
a century ago. 

In the earlier part of the last century, when men 
began to awake to their natural rights, philosophical 
minds of the Continent of Europe were struck with 
tlie composition of English society. They gave credit 
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to the go\ernment; but it was a society, formed to 
independent thought and existence, on which they 
paused in admiration. Now, English authority, of all 
in Europe, has been the most liberal; but what ad- 
ministration of it can be named to which England is 
indebted for liberty, or for any portion or atom of it^ 
. . . England owes her prosperity to her liberty, and 
her liberty to the efforts of society. . . . 

Liberty is the shame of authority in all countries. . . . 
E\en political movements of mere humanity, im- 
pro\ements of the poor, of the prisons, of the law, 
have been forced on the English authority by society, 
and uniformly regarded by authority as loosening 
its reins.^ . . . 

Even today those who have made the capital- 
istic system and who are part and parcel of it in 
their sympathies and interests face the same sort 
of difficulty. Many leaders of the capitalistic sys- 
tem have contributed, intentionally or otherwise, 
to piecemeal and partial reforms by giving great 
sums for scientific endowments and for w^elfare 
work, but to abandon the system itself is possible 
neither mentally nor socially without a revolu- 
tionary disruption of the social order as the di- 
rectors of the capitalistic system understand it. 
Because of their identification with the system 
they are unable to see such an abandonment as 
anything but irreparable social catastrophe which 
would destroy civilization itself. In such a man- 
ner was the French Revolution regarded by even 
as otherwise liberal a man as Edmund Burke, 
and so do the defenders of the capitalistic system 
now regard the Bolshevik revolution in Russia. 
Since their social system would be destroyed by 
such a revolution, and since almost everyone by 
psychological necessity regards his social system 
as the one and only feasable social system, it is im- 
possible for a social class to give its cordial con- 
sent to a major social change. Hence the frequent 
inevitability of revolution as a cataclysmic form 
of social change which readjusts human relation- 
ships on a more equitable basis. The gradual 
growth of the technique of social reform during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries offers 
some hope that violent revolutions may not al- 
ways be inevitable, but that a more rational form 
of social change may in time be made to work 
universally. This should be possible when men 
learn to think scientifically and objectively instead 
of emotionally about the social problems that 
most intimately concern them. 

^From Charles Ingersoll, Feats for Democracy, Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1875, pp. 251-252. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What are three major approaches to the mitiga- 
tion or solution of social problems 

2. How do Marx and Engels dismiss ameliorative 
efforts.? 

3 In what ways does Keller maintain that humani- 
tarianism may be counterselective? 

4. In what ways does Keller believe we should dis- 
criminate in aiding the unfortunate? 

5. What does Sumner believe that a reformer can 
accomplish ? 

6. What qualifications does Pray think qualify the 
social worker for participation in social action? 

7. In what kinds of social action should the social 
worker participate? 

8. How important does Watson believe the duplica- 
tion of effort to be in social action to improve 
intercultural relations? 

9. What are the roles of tlie fence sitters in social 
action? 

10. What kind of organizations does Watson believe 
achieve results in social action? Why? 


11. What social science findings have influenced inter- 
group workers, according to Cohen ^ 

12. What social science research would be helpful to 
such workers? 

13. What is a radical? 

14. What brings about the appearance of radicals? 

15. In what sense does Madison regard Adams and 
Jefferson as radicals? 

16. What were the major outlines of the struggle for 
economic justice after the Civil War? 

17. What stimulated radicalism in the United States 
after 1900? 

18. What contributions does Madison believe critics 
and crusaders have made to American political 
and economic well-being? 

19. What does Madison regard to be the future of 
radicalism in this country' 

20. Who faces a dilemma in a revolution, according 
to Bernard' 

21. How does Bernard believe that the danger of 
revolutions could be eliminated? 
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Social Science and Social Policy 


The social scientist perennially faces the conflict sequences in social science and especially in study- 
between “theory” and “practice,” between the ing social problems. The sociologist, when func- 

conclusions of the scientists based upon evidence tionmg as a sociologist, Sumner observes, must 

and the decisions of the man of action based upon regard both pessimism and optimism as “alike 

evidence and special interest. As the sciences have impertinent.” Facts and probable consequences 

matured and have made contributions to phase are the things to be watched, 

after phase of our social life, the impatience of As actionists m business, trade unions, politics, 
the actionist with the theorist has perforce been and civic affairs have discovered sociology to be 

tempered. The invasion of the scientist has pro- an increasingly useful tool, more funds have 

ceeded, and the actionist has developed a lurking come to social investigators, but the gadgets of the 

respect and a suspicion that the freethinking in- physical scientists continue to attract the lion’s 

vestigator might not be so much of a fool as other share of the support. Fosdick discusses this prob- 

nonscientific deviant thinkers. lem and pleads for a “foundation of hard, pains- 

When a person is bound by the traditional taking work” upon which social issues may be 

technological, economic, or other mores of a more “clearly defined and understood.” This will 

group, he cannot function as a scientist within require far greater investments in social science 

the specialty of that group and make contribu- by a great range of types of organizations and 

tions to that specialty. The scientist — as a scientist individuals. For the future welfare of society, 

— is concerned with criticizing, with the merits investments in telescopes are not going to be 

of modifying, even with the possibility of sweep- enough. 

ing aside existing mores of a given group of The 1950’s gave new emphases to interdiscipli- 
specialists, technologists, or other workers. The nary cross-fertilization. Menninger expresses the 
battle of the scientist for freedom to work and to belief that through cross-fertilization social sci- 

report has achieved great gains m many of the entists can narrow the discrepancy between the 

physical and even biological sciences, but the extent and the usability of their knowledge. In 

battle is still joined in the social sciences. Vested this, psychiatrists can contribute, he states, if they 

interests use their power and the services of their “do nothing more than throw light on the power 

rationalists to discourage all but the hardy and of man’s unconscious — its primitive and illogical 
the “unreasonable” from functioning as social and irrational nature.” 

scientists. The problems of how and for whom the social 

The selections in this chapter deal with aspects scientist should work in studying social problems 

of the theorist-actionist relationship, otherwise have been variously handled but seldom solved 

stated as the relationship between social science to the satisfaction of many scientists. Concerned 

and social policy. They also indicate kinds of with such problems, Bierstedt differentiates be- 

areas in which social scientists are now and may tween the sociologist as social scientist and as cit- 

be helpful in the solution of social problems. izen and points out the compatibility of these two 

In the first selection, Sumner warns against roles, as he sees them. The Society for the Study 

having a placid faith in “clear strides towards of Social Problems Committee goes further and 

the millenium” and especially in laws as panaceas. suggests specific areas in which research con- 

“Man wins by the fight,” he says, “not by the tributions might be made to the national wel- 

victory, and therefore the possibilities of growth fare, without loss to the scientific integrity of the 

are unlimited, for the fight has no end.” He also individual researchers involved, 
makes a distinction between purposes and con- In closing, Clinard and Clark sketch important 
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new areas of applied sociology. Clinard tells how 
group techniques are now applied to prevent and 
to treat social and personal disorganization. He 
urges the further development and use of socio- 
logically based group therapy. In connection with 
the acceptance of social science findings in policy- 
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making litigations — a recent development of his- 
tone significance — Clark indicates that in this 
new role social scientists are placed under burdens 
of maximum accuracy and objectivity and that 
they must have courage. 


The Solution of One Problem Leads to Another 

William Graham Sumner* 


It is a matter of course that a reactionary party 
should arise to declare that universal suffrage, 
popular education, machinery, free trade, and all 
the other innovations of the last hundred years 
are all a mistake. If any one ever believed that 
these innovations were so many clear strides to- 
wards the millennium, that they involve no evils 
or abuses of their own, that they tend to emanci- 
pate mankind from the need for prudence, cau- 
tion, forethought, vigilance — in short, from the 
eternal struggle against evil — it is not strange 
that he should be disappointed If any one ever 
believed that some “form of government” could 
be found which would run itself and turn out 
the pure results of abstract peace, justice, and 
righteousness without any trouble to anybody, 
he may well be dissatisfied. To talk of turning 
back, however, is only to enhance still further the 
confusion and danger of our position. The world 
cannot go back Its destiny is to go forward and 
to meet the new problems which are continually 
arising. Under our so-called progress evil only 
alters its forms, and we must esteem it a grand 
advance if we can believe that, on the whole, and 
over a wide view of human affairs, good has 
gained a hair’s breadth over evil in a century. 
Popular institutions have their own abuses and 
dangers just as much as monarchical or aristocrat- 
ic institutions. We are only just finding out what 
they are. . . . The conquest of one difficulty will 
only open the way to another; the solution of one 
problem will only bring man face to face with 
another. Man wins by the fight, not by the 


victory, and therefore the possibilities of growth 
are unlimited, for the fight has no end. 

# * # * 

The observation ** that motives and purposes 
have nothing to do with consequences is a crite- 
rion for distinguishing between the science of so- 
ciety and the \iews, whims, ideals, and fads 
which are current in regard to social matters. . . . 
Motives and purposes are in the brain and heart 
of man. Consequences are in the world of fact. 
The former are infected by human ignorance, 
folly, self-deception, and passion; the latter are 
sequences of cause and the effect dependent upon 
the nature of the forces at work. When, there- 
fore, a man acts, he sets forces in motion, and the 
consequences are such as those forces produce un- 
der the conditions existing. They are entirely in- 
dependent of any notion, will, wish, or intention 
in the mind of any man or men. Consequences 
are facts in the world of experience. . . . 

Serious study of human society shows us that 
we can never do anything but use and develop 
the opportunities which are offered to us by the 
conditions and conjunctures of the moment. 

Other motives of action are derived from the 
authoritative or dogmatic precepts of some sect of 

** From William Graham Sumner, “Purposes and Con- 
sequences” (written between 1900 and 1906), pp. 67-75 
in his Eatth-Httnge) and Other Essays, ed by A. G. Keller, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1913, pp 67, 74-75 
quoted. Reprinted by permission from A. G Keller and 
M R Davie, eds , Essays of William Giaham Sumner, New 
Haven* Yale University Press, 1934, vol 1, pp. 11, 18-19 


* See identifying note on page 46 

From “The Challenge of Facts” (written during 1880’s), pp 17-52 m his The Challenge of Facts and Othei' Essays, 
ed by A G Keller, New Haven Yale University Press, 1914, pp. 49-50 quoted. Reprinted by permission from A G. 
Keller and M R. Davie, eds., Essays of William Giaham Sumnei , New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934, vol. 2, 
pp. 119-120. 
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philosophy or religion. These are what is com- 
monly called ethics. In the ordinary course o£ life 
it is best and is necessary that for most of us, and 
for all of us most of the time, these current rules 
of action which are traditional and accepted in 
our society should be adopted and obeyed. This is 
true, however, only because it is impossible for 
nearly all of us to investigate for ourselves and 
win personal convictions, and it is impossible for 
any of us to do so except in a few special matters. 
Nevertheless, all this sets out only in so much 
clearer light the pre-eminent value of science, be- 
cause science extends, over the whole domain of 
human experience, a gradually wider and wider 
perception of those relations of man to earth and 
man to man on which human welfare depends. 
Science is investigation of facts by sound meth- 
ods, and deduction of inferences by sound proc- 
esses. The further it goes the more it enlightens 
us as to consequences which must ensue if acts 
are executed by which things and men are 
brought into the relations which science has elu- 
cidated. At the present moment civilized society 
stands at a point in the development of the ap- 
plications of science to human interests, at which 
the thing of the highest importance is the sub- 
jection of societal phenomena to scientific in- 


vestigation, together with the elimination of 
metaphysics from this entire domain. 

* # * * 

From * the stand-point of the sociologist pessi- 
mism and optimism are alike impertinent. To be 
an optimist one must forget the frightful sanc- 
tions which are attached to the laws of right 
living. To be a pessimist one must overlook the 
education and growth which are the product of 
effort and self-denial. In either case one is pass- 
ing judgment on what is inevitably fixed, and on 
which the approval or condemnation of man can 
produce no effect. The facts and laws are, once 
and for all, so, and for us men that is the end of 
the matter. The only persons for whom there 
would be any sense in the question whether life 
is worth living are primarily the yet unborn chil- 
dren, and secondarily the persons who are pro- 
posing to found families. . . . The sociologist is 
often asked if he wants to kill off certain classes 
of troublesome and burdensome persons. No such 
inference follows from any sound sociological doc- 
trine, but It is allowed to infer, as to a great many 
persons and classes, that it would have been better 
for society, and would have involved no pain to 
them, if they had never been born. 

* From “Sociology,” Prmceton Review, 57 (1881): 303- 
323, pp. 318-319 quoted. 


Telescopes Are Not Enough 

Raymond B. Fosdick 

Raymond Blaine Fosdick (1883- ), lawyer; former president, Rockefeller Foundation and Gen- 

eral Education Board. Author: European Police Systems (1915); with E. F. Allen, Keepifig Oar Fight- 
ets Fit (1918) ; American Police Systems (1920) ; The Old Salvage in the New Civilization (1928) ; with 
A. L. Scott, Toward Liquor Control (1933); The Stoiy of the Roc\efellei Foundation (1952); and 
Within Oil) Power (1952). 

While we cannot put brakes on intellectual ad- 
venture, it must be admitted that there is a lack 
of balance about our studies and our research that 
emperils the future. The disproportion between 
the physical power at our disposal and our ca- 
pacity to make good use of it is growing with 
every day that passes. We are in the midst of a 
revolution in our physical environment so vast 
and so rapid that our minds can scarcely keep up 
with It. But there are other things that cannot 

From The Rockefellet Foundation' A Review for 1946, New York, 1947, pp. 29—32. Reprinted by pei mission. 


keep up with it, either — notably our social ideas, 
our habits of life and our political and economic 
institutions. Our political institutions, for ex- 
ample, are mainly rooted in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but our swiftly evolving technology is 
largely a twentieth century phenomenon. We 
have one foot in a civilization that is dying and 
another foot in a civilization that is struggling to 
be born. Consequently we live a kind of bifur- 
cated existence, and the gap between what we 
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know and what we need to know becomes wider 
and deeper. 

As a result there is developing a dangerously 
tilted situation in our society, an intellectual im- 
balance, which can no longer be ignored. Our 
knowledge of human behavior and social rela- 
tions is not adequate to give us the guidance we 
need; and the fundamental issue of our time is 
whether we can develop understanding and wis- 
dom reliable enough to serve as a chart in work- 
ing out the problems of human relations; or 
whether we shall allow our present lopsided 
progress to develop to a point that capsizes our 
civilization in a catastrophe of immeasurable pro- 
portions. 

What is needed is a broader basis of research, 
a more vigorous backing of objective and com- 
petent efforts to define and analyze the intricacies 
of human relationship. We need to know what 
our social organization is, how it operates, how 
it will react to alterations and changes. We have 
created a society so interdependent that issues are 
no longer simple, individual and local; they are 
complex, social and world-wide. And they are 
beyond the experience of most of us ... 

A prominent figure in Washington recently 
remarked that we must have “a sufficient mastery 
of nature so that permanent world peace will be 
a reality and not a mere hopeful expression of 
faith.” With all due respect, it is this mastery of 
nature which threatens to blow our civilization 
into drifting dust. What we really need is a 
mastery of man’s social nature — knowledge and 
more knowledge of the on-rushmg social con- 
sequences of our machines, consequences which, 
because they are too intricate to be easily under- 
stood, are shaping our lives to ends we do not 
want but cannot escape. 


The encouraging factor in this whole situation 
is the uni\ersal ground swell of interest in the 
direction of greater emphasis on the social sci- 
ences — an interest that is developing in colleges 
and universities e\ery where, as well as in public 
bodies and foundations. This interest is height- 
ened by the proof, which recent years have af- 
forded, that the objective investigation of prob- 
lems of human relations can produce results of 
incalculable practical value, when properly 
trained research workers, imbued with scientific 
detachment and integrity, are given an opportu- 
nity to carry on their activities with adequate re- 
sources. 

This is the encouraging part of the picture. 
The discouraging part is that the public generally 
— ^and this is true of our legislatures and some of 
our universities as well — does not appreciate the 
fact that the problems included in this kind of re- 
search are for a variety of reasons far more in- 
volved and complex than the problems which the 
natural scientists are facing. These new problems 
m social relations cannot be solved by literary 
pontification, by speeches, by partisan appeals, by 
emotional surges or amateur efforts. There seems 
to be a widespread belief that we are all social 
scientists, all of us are economists; and in this 
egalitarian democracy of ours any man’s ideas on 
any problem in sociology are as good as any other 
man’s. We need to realize that what is true of 
physics and biology is true in this area also. The 
same degree of special knowledge is required. So- 
cial issues cannot be clearly defined and under- 
stood except on the foundation of hard, pains- 
taking work. We must have disciplined minds 
and the high integrity of objecti\e scholarship; 
and the flow of first-class talent into these fields 
must be continuous and uninterrupted. 


Psychiatry and Social Problems 

William C. Menninger 

William C. Menninger (1899- ), psychiatrist, general secretary, The Menninger Foundation, To- 

peka, Kansas. 

In every field of science, each of us tends to his efforts on other areas. This may be a partial 
pursue his own goal with no or only minimal explanation of the slow progress that has been 
consideration or knowledge of the side effects of made in finding solutions of social problems. 

From “Social Change and Scientific Progress,” Fifth Little Memorial Lecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
May 1, 1951, pp. 7-10, 34-35, 37. 
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Cross-fertilization between disciplines has begun 
to take place, and, if one stretches a point, he 
might regard my remarks tonight as a step in that 
direction. Collective pooling of knowledge has 
become essential since, even though we may make 
progress in one particular area, we may un- 
knowingly create interference with scientific ad- 
vance in another area ot human activity and be- 
havior. 

Elemenfary Questions 

In considering how science and the industrial 
revolution have affected the mental health of so- 
ciety, one is faced with the need to look for an- 
swers to some all-important basic questions. 

Are people today any more or any less happy 
than they were in more rigorous and primitive 
cultures or in other civilizations^ 

Has our progress m the field of pragmatic ma- 
terialism blighted or minimized our aesthetic and 
spiritual values 

Have scientific, technical, and industrial de- 
velopments which have so greatly increased our 
material comforts robbed many people of deep- 
seated satisfactions without offering suitable sub- 
stitutions? 

Have those great technological advances that 
make it possible for us to defend ourselves against 
an enemy stimulated man’s instinctive, hostile ag- 
gressiveness beyond his capacity to handle it^ 

Is the resistance to change in human nature so 
great that anxiety has been aroused by the speed 
of our technological advance!^ 

Many other similar questions could be asked 
In the absence of “scientifically validated” evi- 
dence, any answers could be fairly classified as 
merely an impression or an opinion. Such ques- 
tions as these are raised because they are in the 
minds of all of us but as yet no group of scientists 
has come up with an adequate answer. 

It is presumed that the answers will most likely 
come from the group of social sciences — cultural 
anthropology, sociology, economics, social psy- 
chology, and political science. They may be ex- 
pected to rely heavily on contributions from phi- 
losophy, ethics, religion, and statistics. As yet, 
however, because of the youth of these sciences, 
they have had little time to develop and apply 
scientific methods of study comparable to the 
progress made in the natural sciences. Further- 
more, we have no right to expect the social sci- 
ences to have made much greater gain than they 
have with the meager financial support that they 


have received. Their past achievements and fu- 
ture possibilities are well presented by Stuart 
Chase.^ But as yet no millions of dollars of either 
private or governmental money have been made 
available for their research. Apparently we have 
not yet accepted the responsibility to advance our 
knowledge and skill in these fields that we have 
accepted in the physical and natural sciences. In 
fact, only two years ago a presumably intelligent 
Congressman, discussing the formation of the 
National Science Foundation, seriously ques- 
tioned whether the social sciences could be called 
sciences. The bill was passed without mention of 
them. 

A further reason for our inability to answer 
these basic questions at the present time is that 
they are so emotionally surcharged. Expressions 
of opinion about them, even by scientifically 
trained persons, may tend to place one group of 
scientists on the offensive, and, automatically, an- 
other group of scientists on the defensive. . . . 

Among students of physics and chemistry, the 
early feuds have died out and no such emotional 
division exists. Probably both our lack of knowl- 
edge in the fields of social science, and this emo- 
tional resistance to the understanding of human 
behavior contribute to the so-called “cultural lag.” 
I am aware that there is some argument as to 
whether this alleged lag exists, but no one can 
dispute the fact that the increase in the efficiency 
and use of our destructive power has very far 
eclipsed the growth of our ability to exert social 
control over it.“ Furthermore, there is an ad- 
mitted discrepancy between the extent of knowl- 
edge and the usable contributions that have been 
produced by the social sciences as compared to 
those of the physical and natural sciences. 

We have reached a point in our scientific prog- 
ress where we can almost annihilate time and 
space, and in a split second demolish a metro- 
politan city. Not enough of us have focused on 
the reason for our inability to understand and get 
along with each other. Great hope lies in the up- 
ward surge of those sciences that can help us 
understand and effect social change. I want to 
express the opinion that psychiatry might make 
a contribution, both as a medical and a social 
science, to these problems While it focuses pri- 
marily on the health of the individual, it must of 

^The Piopei S/tidy of Man/^ind, New York* Harper &. 
Bros, 1948. 

" Hornell Hait, “Social Science and the Atomic Crisis,’’ 
Journal of Social Issues, Supplement No. 2 (April 1949). 
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necessity be concerned with the environment and 
the society in which that individual tries to make 
a life. . . . 

My own conviction is that value systems are 
necessary even in pure science, although I under- 
stand this is disputed by some scientists. In psy- 
chiatry (and all medicine) they are basic; they 
serve not only as the goal for the physician but 
the types of values accepted by the patient de- 
termine the status of his mental health. They 
serve as criteria for judging a man as a social be- 
ing. Thus one individual may be a conceited, 
selfish, bigoted exhibitionist; another a gracious, 
generous, considerate person. 

But note that these typically descriptive terms 
refer to their relationships to people. Mental 
health is dependent not on our ability to relate 
ourselves to things but upon the degree to which 
we relate ourselves in a mutually satisfying fash- 
ion to those about us. 

A value system in terms of goals, ethical stand- 
ards, ideals, and convictions is the guiding light 
by which all men live. If these are really impor- 
tant to us they provide needed psychological sup- 
port in times of pressure. If we believe strongly 
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enough, we will die for that belief. 

Some of our technological achievements have 
added to our comfort and our pleasure in life; 
others have seemed to depri\ e us, at least momen- 
tarily, of some previously established satisfactions; 
still others threaten us. But our deepest satisfac- 
tions do not come from these technological ad- 
vances; they come because of our capacity to love, 
and to be loved — by our parents, our family, our 
friends, and the world. Our ability to participate 
in these relationships determines our mental 
health. . . . 

My own belief is that psychiatry can and will 
make an important contribution towards the solu- 
tion of some of our social problems, e\en if we 
psychiatrists do nothing more than throw light 
on the power of man’s unconscious — its primitue 
and illogical and irrational nature. We can and 
must keep a sharp focus on the unlimited power 
of man’s instinctive aggressive drive, and on the 
absolute necessity to neutralize it by fostering the 
potentially equally strong instinctive drive of Eros 
in its manifestations of creativeness, constructive- 
ness, and love. 


Social Scientist and Citizen 

Robert Bierstedt 

Robert Bierstedt (1913- ), professor and chairman, department of sociology and anthropology, City 


College of New York. 

Physicists, financiers, and philosophers, pub- 
licists, politicians, and poets have all had some- 
thing to say about the atomic bomb, about the 
international control of atomic energy, and about 
the possibilities and potentialities of a durable 
world peace. The physicists in particular have 
conferred in private and argued in public, have 
issued sober reports and impassioned pleas, and 
have properly harangued the populace at large. 
Some of them have formed federations to advise 
on these problems, some have assumed the un- 
familiar role of lobbyists, and still others serve on 
official committees and commissions of the Gov- 
ernment. Where, in all of these councils, are the 
persons who presumably know most about the 


processes of society.!^ Where are the scientists who 
study social organization and social change^ 
Where, in short, are the social scientists.?^ And 
what IS their relation to social policy? 

It cannot be denied that in all of these collo- 
quies sociologists have been conspicuously silent. 
Neither as individuals, wdth some exceptions, nor 
as members of professional groups, have they had 
anything to say about the most distressing issues 
of our time.* The American Sociological Society 

* As of 1948. Note that the following selection, dated 
1952, came from the Society for the Study of Social Prob- 
lems, an organization of sociologists founded in 1951 and 
affiliated in 1954 with the American Sociological Societ\ 
—Eds 


From “Social Science and Social Policy,” Bulletin of the American Assoaation of Vmveisity Piofessors, 34 (Summer 
1948)- 310-319, pp. 310, 311-312, 317-319 quoted. 
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has drafted no resolutions on questions of public 
policy. Nothing has been said by that organiza- 
tion about the impact of atomic technologies upon 
society, nothing about the social implications of 
atomic energy, and nothing about growing ten- 
sions in any part of the world. If the physicists are 
terrified, the military apprehensive, and the poli- 
ticians nonplused, why are the sociologists indif- 
ferent? Why do they hesitate to contribute their 
recommendations to a world which stands in sore 
need of all the knowledge it can have in the field 
of human relations? .... 

In order to suggest an answer to these questions 
it is necessary to recognize at the outset that some 
of them proceed from an inadequate knowledge 
of the nature of the sociological enterprise. The 
relationship between sociology and social policy is 
a complicated one and requires for its analysis 
some understanding of the rules and methods of 
science. For sociology is, or at least tries to be, a 
science. And science as such can have nothing im- 
mediately to do with policy. Sociologists as sci- 
entists, therefore, are not the saviors of society. In 
spite of a history which was linked in part with 
problems of social welfare — poverty, unemploy- 
ment, crime, delinquency, and other kinds of so- 
cial pathology — sociology is neither a substitute 
nor a synonym for social reform. Nor, in addi- 
tion, are sociologists publicists, and they have far 
fewer recommendations about the direction which 
our American society ought to take and about the 
way human relations, including international re- 
lations, ought to be directed than have the colum- 
nists who speak with such authority and omnis- 
cience in the daily newspapers. If sociologists hes- 
itate to give advice on problems of domestic and 
foreign policy, if they are chary of anything that 
even vaguely resembles a recommendation on 
matters of social and political action, it is for rea- 
sons which have seemed clear and cogent to 
them. These reasons it is profitable to explore, in 
an endeavor first to re-examine their cogency and 
second to inquire into possible limitations upon 
their relevance. 

All of these reasons concern the fact, suggested 
above, that sociology, as distinguished from all 
other approaches to the human scene from the 
literary to the philosophic, is a science. It is a 
science or it is nothing. And in order to be a 
science it must diligently avoid all pronounce- 
ments of an ethical character. As a science it can- 
not answer questions of value. It can have no 
traffic with normative statements because there is 


no logic of the normative. It can deal, as can the 
other sciences, only with questions of fact, with 
propositions, with statements capable of being 
true or false. It cannot deal with questions of 
good or bad, better or worse, right or wrong, or 
any question at all containing the word “ought.” 
The sociologist, in company with his brother sci- 
entists, has taken seriously the famous remark of 
Jeremy Bentham, that the word “ought” ought 
never to be used, except in saying it ought never 
to be used. . . . 

But these are urgent and vexatious times. Ad- 
mitting the cogency of these considerations, it 
remains true that we should all like to be fugi- 
tives from urgency and that for all of us it is 
later than we think. If the obligations of science 
are international, so also are the obligations of 
citizenship. And citizenship has claims upon all 
of the sciences. The atomic bomb has no respect 
for ivory towers. Is there not some way in which 
the rigorous requirements of the scientific method 
can be squared with the responsibilities of citizen- 
ships^ Can the sociologist continue to dwell in a 
scientific stratosphere of his own in which no 
problems of public policy ever intrude? 

An answer to these questions appears with the 
recognition that the virtues of ethical neutrality, 
of normative silence, and of objectivity, while 
wholly relevant to scientific inquiry itself, have 
nevertheless a reduced relevance to the total ac- 
tivity of the scientist. For there are four ways at 
least m which questions of value enter inevitably 
into the scientific situation. The first of these ap- 
pears in the r61e of hypotheses. If the scientist 
cannot properly handle normative propositions, 
he can and does handle hypothetical ones. That is, 
if certain ends are desired, the scientist may, with- 
out compromising his scientific integrity, decide 
which of several alternative means can best be 
utilized for realizing these ends. Once the values 
of a society are determined and once the goals 
are set, the sociologist should be able, when he 
does not know the answers, to initiate researches 
which will supply them. He need have nothing 
to do with setting the goals themselves; he need, 
as a scientist, neither praise them as good nor 
condemn them as bad. It is required of him only 
to phrase his problem in such a way that he may 
determine, with the theoretical knowledge and 
experimental techniques at his command, what 
it is necessary to do in order to achieve the goal. 

Thus, a stable financial system is the desired 
social goal . . . the economist should be able to 
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answer whether raising the gold content of the 
dollar at a particular time is a more effective 
means of achieving it than not raising it. And // 
a world at peace is one ot the common sentiments 
and devout desires of all mankind, the sociologist 
should be able so to direct his researches and re- 
flections as to illumine the ways m which it can 
be won. Hypotheses and hypothetical propositions 
are no strangers to science; they are an essential 
part of the scientific method. They can be utilized 
as a bridge between science and social policy, be- 
tween sociology and social action. 

The second and third ways in which questions 
of value legitimately attach themselves to the sci- 
entific enterprise concern the kinds of problems 
to which to apply the scientific method and the 
order in which to try to solve them. Prior to the 
solution of any specific social problems it is a 
matter of nonscientific determination that some 
are susceptible to scientific exploration and that 
others are not. Similarly, of those that are suscep- 
tible to scientific exploration, it is a matter of non- 
scientific decision that some ought to be investi- 
gated first and others at a later and more propi- 
tious time. As a matter of fact, the choice of prob- 
lems for scientific scrutiny is grounded in social 
and cultural conditions, and it is incumbent upon 
the sociologist, in some sense at least, to attend to 
the problems which his society sets for him. He 
has, in a deeper sense, no alternative. If he has no 
alternative it is in no way gratuitous to encourage 
him to concentrate his attention and his energy 
upon the earlier solution of the more pressing of 
these problems. 

Finally, it is time for the scientist to acknowl- 


edge that the ultimate test of his activity lies in 
the social use and consequence of his conclusions. 
Whatever freedom the sociologist may achieve 
from the exigencies of time and circumstance, it 
is still important, and now more than ever before, 
to narrow the gap between the discover}^ of new 
principles and their application to the sphere of 
human relations. Society should not be the victim 
of a cultural lag between sociological knowledge 
and social use. No scientific scruples, therefore, 
as important as those scruples are, should delay 
a constantly increasing sensitivity to the social 
role of social science. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that the so- 
ciologist can be a scientist and still accept some 
civic responsibility for the society in which he 
lives. If the world is full of tensions, he can indi- 
cate some of the ways in which they can be re- 
duced. If the prospect of a new world war looms 
over the horizon, he ought to help to lay the spec- 
ter. If the dissipation of national sovereignties and 
the establishment of a world government are the 
only ultimate insurance against renewed conflicts 
between the nations, then he has the duty to show 
how such insurance can be purchased in the 
shortest possible time and at the lowest possible 
premium. The sociologist, in short, can help to 
build that one world whose only political bound- 
aries are the outer atmosphere. In these days of 
the planet’s malaise he can have no higher office 
and no more important function than this, to 
dedicate his science and his citizenship alike to 
a world community in which he, along with his 
fellow members of the human race, can live in 
peace. 


Sociological Research Projects in a Preparedness 
Culture 

Society for the Study of Social Problems 


The American sociologist is heir to traditions 
of objectivity, of courageous observation and theo- 
rizing, and of service to humanity without refer- 
ence to national boundaries. He is also subject to 


responsibilities in the transient affairs of the na- 
tion that may be at variance to his services and 
his findings as a social scientist. How should the 
sociologist deal with these conflicting demands 


From “Sociological Research Projects in a Preparedness Culture,” report of the Committee on Standards and Freedom 
of Research, Teaching, and Publication of the Society for the Study of Social Problems at its second annual meeting, 
September 3, 1952, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City, mimeographed. 
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upon him? What projects and areas of investiga- 
tion should absorb his research interests at this 
time'^ 

In days of domestic and international tension, 
should the sociologist throw aside the role of sci- 
entist for that of the technician? In a period in 
which national leaders believe our country to be 
facing a life and death struggle with a drastically 
different system of authority, should the sociolo- 
gist decide that these are times in which our 
society cannot afford the luxury of truly scientific 
investigations and contributions? 

The way in which a sociologist or a society of 
social scientists chooses to resolve this issue de- 
pends upon the value attached to science. The 
most dependable source of useful new ideas man- 
kind has developed is science. Sociology and so- 
cial psychology, if untrammeled, promise great 
new gams for human knowledge in the near fu- 
ture. Such gains a society in transition can ill 
afford not to have available to it. 

Sociologists see their academic fellows in the 
physical and biological sciences don uniforms, ac- 
tually or figuratively, and continue their research 
under federal auspices. Many sociologists have 
looked longingly at the facilities thus made avail- 
able. A substantial number of sociologists have 
donned uniforms during the 1940’s and 1950’s 
and continued to carry on what they have told 
themselves is scientific work. 

But there is a striking difference between the 
sociologist in uniform and the physical or biologi- 
cal scientist in uniform. The sociologist in uni- 
form, by the very nature of his work, must im- 
mediately renounce one of the basic necessities of 
truly scientific sociological research. He may no 
longer question many basic assumptions with 
which his research project starts. He cannot ask 
whether or not it is possible to convert the young 
male products of a peace culture into warriors 
with any assurance that the warriors can later be- 
come useful members of a peace economy. He 
cannot question whether or not a basic propa- 
ganda line is sound. 

When the sociologist enters the employment of 
government or industry, therefore, he may cease 
to be a scientist and become a hired technician. 
The frank recognition of this transition would 
clear up a lot of cynical pretentions that have 
done much to discredit sociology. 

Under auspices as independent as possible, 
there are a number of areas in which important 
research contributions might be made to the na- 


tional welfare and to humanity, in our prepared- 
ness culture today. Some of these areas are as 
follows: 

1. Attitudes of selected groups m the American 
population — especially young people — towards pre- 
paredness and the international emergency. Espe- 
cially important here are age-groups — particularly 
the young men and women of draft age — ethnic 
groups, socio-economic classes, regional groups, po- 
litical groups. 

2. Minority groups in a preparedness culture. What 
assurances do Negroes, Jews, Mexicans in the South- 
west, Puerto Ricans, and others have that the de- 
fense of democracy will serve to enhance their 
democratic rights in American culture? 

3. Totalitarian tendencies in democratic prepared- 
ness. 

4. Popular stereotypes of the Communist How do 
these popular stereotypes compare with actual cases 
of known Communist party members? 

5. Pacifist tendencies in American groups today. 
How deep-set and significant are they? With what 
other tendencies are these tendencies linked? 

6. Youth expression and preparedness To what ex- 
tent are youth organizations available to our young 
people in which they actually find challenging op- 
portunities for self-expression? 

7. Reactions of children to air-raid drills and pre- 
cautions. 

8. Changes in mating patterns under preparedness 
conditions. 

9. Status and role in the officers’ corps of a stand- 
ing army How do status and role in the American 
officers’ corps compare with those in other armies? 
Comparisons with anthropological findings would 
be helpful. 

10. The doctrine of personal dependability under 
preparedness, the role of the social scientist, and the 
concept of national security. 

11. The life-history technique applied to conscien- 
tious objectors 

12. Preparedness as a social movement, including 
analysis of changing power-relations under pre- 
paredness. 

These topics are merely suggestions. Some are 
specific, and some rather general. We hope that 
they will help to stimulate discussion and to point 
to the great opportunities that sociologists as sci- 
entists have for constructive contributions to na- 
tional and human welfare. 
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What has been said is not meant to suggest value framework. The sociologist as a social sci- 
that technicians cannot also make contributions, entist can attack a problem in as fundamental a 
but their contributions must necessarily be of a manner as his abilities, courage, and facilities will 
different and less fundamental order. They can permit, 
only solve problems within a tightly preconceived 

The Group Approach to Social Reintegration 

Marshall B. Clinard 

Marshall B. Clinard (1911- ), professor of socioiog>', University of Wisconsin. Principal work: 

Blac\ Ma}J{et: A Study of White Collm Citme (1952). 


One suggestion for a unique point of view tor 
the sociologist interested in social disorganization 
IS that he should study and analyze value conflicts 
in a society.^ The possibilities for such an inte- 
grated sociological approach appear encouraging. 
Queen has suggested that the definition of the 
field as well as research should be carried on with- 
in the framework of social participation.” Funda- 
mentally, the role of the sociologist working in 
social and personal disorganization should be not 
only analysis of formal and informal group struc- 
tures but of the relation of the person to social 
groups. 

Despite their previous training and the need 
for a unique point of view, sociologists working 
in the field of social disorganization have largely 
neglected to place research emphasis on social 
groups.® Some research actually represents histori- 
cal investigations, legal surveys or journalistic ac- 
counts of human experience without utilization 
of a unique point of view. Much of the research 
work is Still concentrated on the individual, on 

^ While this concept is implicit in Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe and Amenca, 
see particularly the writings of Frank, Waller, Fuller, and 
lately John F Cuber and Robert A. Harper, Piohlems of 
Amencan Society' Values in Conflict, New York Henr\ 
Holt and Co., 1948. 

“ Stuart A Queen, “The Concepts of Social Disorganiza- 
tion and Social Participation,” Amencan Sociological Re- 
view, VI (June, 1941), 307-316 Also see Stuart A. Queen 
and Jennette R Gruener, Social Pathology, New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co, 1940. Queen, by extending this 
concept beyond personal group participation, uses this con- 
cept much more broadly than implied in this paper. 

® The current emphasis on industrial sociology represents 
in part the discovery by many sociologists that interaction 
in social groups is important for the understanding of 
human behavior. 


multiple factor studies such as the tabulation of 
statistically comenient items in connection with 
prisoners, probation or parole prediction studies, 
ecological studies, and the like, studies which may 
represent excellent demonstration of techniques 
but whose factors are seldom meaningful in terms 
of human behavior, group behavior, or to a 
theory of social disorganization. Rather than get- 
ting at the subjective meaning of the world to the 
deviant and at the nature of group attitudes and 
integration, the typical so-called prediction study, 
for example, consists chiefly of an analysis of a 
long list of easily devised taxonomic factors.^ 
There is, moreover, an increasing tendency to 
accept claims, without adequate supporting evi- 
dence, that forms of deviant behavior such as 
functional mental disease and chronic alcoholism, 
are primarily an outgrowth of personality traits 
developed largely m a single group experience, 
namely early family association, and that interac- 
tion in this one group virtually supersedes all 
subsequent interaction in the person’s life. This 
IS not to say that there is not already considerable 

^ Although most prediction studies seldom take into 
account such factors, in a stud\ of recently released inmates 
of a reformatory, men who had never been in such an 
institution before, we have found considerable evidence, 
as one might expect, of variations m group integration. 
Man> of the old ties had been broken or forbidden, and 
there was fear of the neighbors’ knowing of their in- 
carceration, stories having been invented about their 
absences In some cases families had moved or they had no 
home, in other cases the famil> even ostracized them, and 
generally the\ had lost many of their previous friends and 
had difficultv m securing new ones. Many were alone in the 
world, faced bv stigma and filled with bitterness. “Family 
and Community • The Ex -Inmate’s View,” unpublished 
manuscript 


From “The Group Approach to Social Reintegration,” Amencan Sociological Review, 15 (April 1949). 257-261. 
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evidence to indicate the importance of childhood 
family experience, and the role of psychogenic 
traits in human behavior, but that the develop- 
ment of an adequate theory of social and personal 
disorganization as well as the solution of pressing 
treatment problems needs further research into 
the nature of social interaction within all groups, 
both in childhood and adult life. 

There have been numerous developments, pri- 
marily during the past ten years, involving the 
application of group methods in the prevention 
and treatment of social and personal disorganiza- 
tion. Such efforts are not only suggestive as ap- 
plied situations in developing sociological theory, 
but also represent the possibility of a vocational 
opportunity for sociologists. In most instances so- 
ciologists have not been involved in these group 
experiments, either in therapy or research; in oth- 
ers their relationship has been numerically insig- 
nificant, This work has included efforts of experts 
working with groups of persons to overcome dif- 
ficulties which have been known in various forms 
as group therapy, clinical group work, therapeutic 
group work, group psychotherapy, sociometrics, 
and psychodrama. Other work has consisted of 
neighborhood councils, or of activities like Alco- 
holics Anonymous, Recovery for mental patients, 
and lately Addicts Anonymous in which expert 
guidance has been kept at a minimum. Still other 
work, such as that of Lewin and his Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, has been a combina- 
tion of theory and application in the study of 
group dynamics in problem areas,® and certain 
group experiences of members of the armed serv- 
ices have contributed valuable information to the 
understanding of the role of group integration in 
the behavior of the individual. These efforts to 
apply the orientation of the group have ranged 
over areas such as neuroses and psychoses, delin- 
quency and criminality, alcoholism, adolescent 
problems, family problems, old age adjustments, 
as well as racial and religious prejudice. 

In the field of mental disease it is conceivable 
that the explanation may be found not only in 
certain trait structures but in the nature of social 
integration and interaction within social groups. 
The research of Fans has indicated that certain 
neuroses and schizophrenia may represent social 
isolation from group association.® Isolation of old 

® Kurt Lcwin, Resolving Social Conflicts, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948 

® Robert E. L. Fans, “Cultural Isolation and the 
Schizophrenic Personality,” American Jownal of Sociology, 


persons from group participation may be signifi- 
cant in producing the senile psychoses. It has even 
been suggested that manic-depressive psychoses 
are produced by extremely intimate and intense 
social contacts.*^ Some validation of these views 
was revealed by the relation of group integration 
to neuroses in the armed services during the re- 
cent war. There it was learned that integrating or 
non-integrating forces immediate in the social en- 
vironment around the individual were far more 
important than either the personality make-up of 
the individual, his personal maladjustment, or an 
examination of his family structure. The presence 
or absence of group supportive elements, particu- 
larly identification with a group under conditions 
of stress, was found to be one of the most impor- 
tant keys to the development of mental disorder 
even in those with little supposed tendency in 
that direction.® One commission of civilian psy- 
chiatrists who studied combat neuroses found that 
“When an individual member of such a combat 
group has his emotional bonds of group integra- 
tion seriously disrupted, then he, as a person, is 
truly disorganized. The disruption of the group 
unit is, in the main, a primary causal factor, not 
a secondary effect of personal disorganization.” ® 
As the psychiatrist, William Menninger, puts it, 
“We seemed to learn anew the importance of the 
group ties m the maintenance of mental health. 
We were impressed by the fact that an individual 
who had a strong conviction about his job, even 
though his was a definite, unstable personality, 
might make remarkable achievement against the 
greatest of stress.” Such information, while lim- 
ited, suggests that it might be well to analyze 
similar situations in civilian life which cause men- 
tal breakdowns. 


40, September, 1934. Also his Social Disorganisation, New 
York: The Ronald Press Co, 1948, Chapter 8. 

^ Robert E. L Paris and H. Warren Dunham, Mental 
Disordei’s in Uiban Ateas, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939, p. 173. 

® William C. Menninger, “Psychiatric Experience in the 
War, 1941-1946,” American Journal of Psychiatiy, 103: 
577-586, March, 1947 See also his Psychiatiy in a 
Tioubled Woild, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948, 
Chapters V and VI, and S. Kirson Weinberg, “The Com- 
bat Neuroses,” Ameiican Journal of Sociology, 51, 465- 
78, March, 1946. 

^ L. H. Bartemeir, L. S. Kubie, K. S. Menninger, 
J. Romano, and J. C, Whitehorn, “Combat Exhaustion,” 
Jomnal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 104: 370, October, 
1946. 

William C. Menninger, “Psychiatric Experience in the 
War, 1941-1946,” op. ciu, p. 581. 
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Group psychotherapy, the current emphasis 
having chiefly grown out of the physical impossi- 
bility of treating cases individually during the 
war, is suggestive for sociological research on 
mental disease. The usual method is for a psychia- 
trist and from six to twenty patients to conduct 
frequent discussions as a group in which there is 
group sharing of experience. Sometimes addi- 
tional tools such as the psychodrama are employed 
where conflict situations are acted out in a group. 
These efforts have a history of development in 
many directions, including the work of Pratti 
with tubercular patients, of Marsh, Wender and 
Lazell in mental hospitals, of Moreno and his as- 
sociates in the psychodrama, and of Schilder, 
Redl, Slavson and Klapman on theory 
Without subscribing to the often weird symbol- 
ism and extreme theoretical views held by some, 
or the overly psychiatric emphasis in general in 
these experiments, the approach appears to be not 
only sociologically sound but to furnish signifi- 
^cant research possibilities. While no carefully con- 
trolled experiment has as yet been made of the 
results of group therapy, there is an almost unani- 
mous opinion, among those who have been en- 
gaged in this work, that group therapy is effec- 
tive.^^ Although litde fundamental research has 
been done on what takes place in such group ses- 
sions, it seems possible that the encouraging re- 
sults obtained are due not to the theoretical 
scheme of the group analysis but to informal 
group adjustment. Certainly the work of Alco- 
holics Anonymous, without the presence of a psy- 
chiatrist, would indicate this. In group psycho- 
therapy the members appear to develop an identi- 
fication with one another and a degree of group 
integration, sometimes the opinion of the group 
appears to change the personality pattern and at- 
titudes of one of its members, and each member 
secures an opportunity for new roles and a new 
conception of himself. In the light of the prob- 
lems of others it is possible for the patient to see 
his own difficulties and relieve his feelings of so- 
cial isolation. The principal contribution to men- 

The literature in this field is growing rapidly. See 
particularly S. R. Slavson, An Introduction to Group 
Thetapy, New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1943, and 
J. W. Klapman, Group Psychotheiapy, New York Grune 
and Stratton, 1946. 

Norman Q. Brill, “Group Psychotherapy,” Pioceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Wor\, 1946, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947, p. 240. Also see 
Klapman, op, cit,, pp. 330-332. 

William Menninger, Psychiatry in a Troubled World, 


tal patients appears to be in the modification or 
elimination of egocentricity and social isolation.^^ 
The sociologist willing to do research in this field 
and approach it with his background of training 
and insights, may conceivably expect to contribute 
not only to a theory of disorganization but to 
therapy as w^ell. As one psychiatrist states the 
problem, “It is the group itself that becomes the 
therapeutic agent as a result of the interaction be- 
tween the individuals who form the group. It is 
the lack of knowledge of the dynamics of the 
group that at present limits the extent of the new 
therapeutic procedure.” 

Some procedures also suggestive for sociologi- 
cal research have gone beyond the restricted ap- 
proach of group therapy to methods of reintegrat- 
ing the mental patient under more normal group 
situations. The treatment of the mentally ill at 
Gheel, Belgium, for example, consists chiefly of a 
procedure whereby some 3,000 patients are in- 
corporated into a small city, living as part of the 
community rather than under the general method 
of institutionalization. The method of placing pa- 
tients in individual homes has also been estab- 
lished in several other European countries, and 
while the number is relatively small, it is esti- 
mated that some 7,000 patients are receiving fam- 
ily care in some ten states in this country. The re- 
sults, while not conclusive, appear to be quite suc- 
cessful.^® 

What we have suggested here in these various 
group treatments of mental disorders is that the 
etiology may not he primarily in the conventional 
individualistic, early childhood explanation of 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis, but may develop 
out of a much more extensive process of group 
interaction. One psychiatrist, in discounting the 
individual or personal problems of the patient, has 
stated that “since he worked up his psychoses in 
the group, he can never be cured until he has 
worked out his recovery in a group.” As a re- 


pp. 316-317. Also see Thomas P. Malone, “Socio-Psycho- 
logical Factors m the Treatment of the Psychoneuroses in 
Group Psychotherapy,” Ph.D. Dissertation, Duke University, 
1947 

S R Slavson, op. cit , p. 1 

Bruno Solby, “Group Psychotherapy and the Psycho- 
dramatic Method,” in Group Psychotherapy, A Sympomim, 
New York. Beacon House, 1948, pp. 50-51. 

See Hester B. Cruthers, Foster Home Care for Mental 
Patients, New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1944. Also 
George Kent, “Family Care for the Mentally 111,” Survey 
Graphic, June, 1948. 

Cody Marsh, “Group Treatment of the Ps>choses by 
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cent research statement on the relation of mental 
hygiene and socio-environmental factors indi- 
cated, “the possible existence of group character 
structures, the stresses put on man by changing 
conditions or by the excessive demands of the 
culture, the sources of and the effect of loneliness 
and social isolation, and the techniques and ef- 
fects of social esteem and social punishment on 
personality, these and many other problems need 
careful and continued investigation.” 

While sociologists have used the group ap- 
proach in their research in criminology more than 
in any other field, the verification of the findings 
through experimental manipulation of the social 
world of offenders, using group methods, has not 
been extensively investigated. Here the problem is 
not so much group integration in the narrower 
sense, for that is usually present, but of group re- 
integration into the norms of the larger society. 
Individual clinical methods of treating potential 
or actual delinquency where, incidentally, a so- 
ciologist is rarely on the staff, have not demon- 
strated any marked success.^^ Some have sug- 
gested that rehabilitative efforts m correctional 
institutions should be on a group basis, with con- 
stant observation of the inmates’ informal group 
structure and with efforts made to redirect these 
natural groups, rather than individuals, into a re- 
habilitative program.^^ Similar group programs 
might be employed in probation and parole work. 
Unfortunately, there are few skilled persons avail- 
able for this type of approach. Efforts have been 
made in some directions to work on problems of 
deviant attitudes on a group basis, incorporating, 
for example, an entire delinquent group within a 
conventional framework In one example of this 
type the California Youth Authority, in co-opera- 
tion with the War Department, in 1944 placed 
two groups of about 150 seriously delinquent boys 
in army arsenals to work side by side with several 
thousand civilian men and women. The army 
furnished barracks and met the boys’ needs. Ef- 
forts were made to restore the delinquents’ con- 
fidence in themselves and to change their roles by 
incorporating them into the norms and objectives 

the Psychological Equivalent of the Revival,” Mental 
Hygiene, 15 341, April, 1931 

R. H. Felix and R V. Bowers, “Mental Hygiene and 
socio-Environmental Factors,” The Milhan\ Menional Fund 
Quarterly, 26. 134, April, 1948 

See Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Juvenile Delinquents 
Gfown Up, New York Commonwealth Fund, 1940. 

Bulletin Correctional Service Assoaates, Volume I, 
No. 1, 1947. 


of conventional society. It was a group process en- 
abling individuals to get rid of unacceptable be- 
havior by participation. On the surface the pro- 
gram seems to have made marked changes in 
work habits, in the conceptions of themselves, 
and in changing anti-social group objectives 
which are reinforced in conventional institutional 
groups.’^ Some of the recent changes in the Swed- 
ish correctional system which involve rather ex- 
tensive social participation also present experi- 
mental leads.^^ In several correctional institutions 
chapters of Alcoholics Anonymous have been es- 
tablished which may affect other attitudes of of- 
fenders through group interaction. 

During the recent war the armed services, and 
lately various state correctional institutions, have 
introduced group psychotherapy into the treat- 
ment of offenders. In New Jersey where they 
have recognized that all prison inmates are by no 
means mentally abnormal this work is called 
“guided group interaction.” Again, the success 
that has been encountered in efforts o£ this type 
may not be the result of psychiatric theory or of 
the therapist but of the group situation. It sets in 
operation group forces directed toward socially 
accepted goals partially to counteract the anti-so- 
cial group conniving that goes on so extensively 
in correctional institutions. The limited literature 
indicates that these groups objectively examine 
their experiences and the reasons for their con- 
finement rather than relying upon prison ration- 
alizations, that there is growth in the capacity of 
the individual and the group to adjust, and that 
frequently an esprit de corps develops, particular- 
ly in the realization that they are helping others. 
Even personality characteristics appear to be mod- 
ified for “the belligerent, over-assertive, anti-social 
rehabilitee is brought into line by his fellows and 
the asocial, shy, withdrawn person is drawn into 
the conversation.” 

One of the most promising research leads in so- 
cial disorganization has undoubtedly been the ef- 
forts to bring about local community reintegration 
through the group approach and citizen participa- 
tion. Known as neighborhood councils or other 


Described in John R. Ellington, Fiotecting Om Chil- 
dien from Ciiminal Caieeis, New York: Prenticc-Hall, 
Inc, 1948, pp. 95-111. 

^^Thorsten Scllin, “The Treatment o£ Offenders in 
Sweden,” Fedeial Probation, 12 14-18, June, 1948. 

Joseph Abrahams and Lloyd W. McCorkle, “Group 
Psychotherapy of Military Offenders,” Amencan Journal 
of Sociology, 51‘ 458, March, 1946. 
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names, they are becoming increasingly widespread 
and appear to have a sound theoretical basis, both 
in accomplishing group redefinitions of situations 
and in giving the individual a place of belonging 
in the local structure. Studies of the success and 
failures of such efforts at group organization, as 
well as their relation to rates of delinquency, 
crime, mental disease, suicide, race and ethnic 
conflict, and alcoholism should be of primary in- 
terest to the sociologist. Here he can make his 
contribution by studying the social processes in- 
volved and the group variables which must be 
taken into account in successfully controlling the 
situation from a scientific point of view. Studies 
of informal groups and of agencies of moral risk 
such as the tavern, the dance hall, the political 
club, might well go along with investigations of 
the local community program.^^ Since sociologists 
assume that the disintegration of the community 
and the lack of consensus result in the increase of 
^various forms of disorganization, the reintegra- 
tion of the groups in the community should re- 
duce such disorganization. If the answer is nega- 
tive, then the factors should be isolated and stud- 
ied. It appears, for example, that in dealing with 
ethnic, racial and religious group tensions the 
small intimate groups are the source of the indi- 
vidual’s definition and that such problems must 
be dealt with on a group basis. As Williams has 
pointed out, however, there is a need in this field 
for the “further development of methods and ma- 
terials for direct study of group behavior.” 

Probably the most intriguing of all group ap- 
proaches to social reintegration have been those 
where groups have informally assumed a major 
responsibility for dealing with a common prob- 
lem, as those formed to aid in the rehabilitation 
of the tubercular, of youth councils to deal with 
delinquency and other adolescent difficulties, of 
those formed to overcome the loneliness of old 
age, and of groups for alcoholics and former men- 
tal patients. In each instance the group helps to 
integrate the individual, to overcome stigma, to 
change his conception of himself, and to make 
him feel again the solidarity of the group behind 
the individual. Without going into the question 


“^See William F Whyte, Sueet Cornet Society, Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1943, for a model of this 
type of research 

25 Robin M. Williams, Jr , The Reduction of Inter group 
Tension: A Survey of Research on the Problems of Ethnic, 
Racial and Religious Group Relations, New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1947. No 57, p 134. 
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of whether the high claims of success for Alco- 
holics Anonymous are entirely justified, we are 
still in the dark as to exacdy what effect takes 
place. After contrasting European and .American 
group methods of working with alcoholics. Bales 
has indicated that A. A. involves a “network of 
personal relations that are made up of obligations, 
friendships, and other personal influences. The 
network insures that each person is a focal point 
of strong inter-personal relations.” There are 
indications that m these group processes there is 
established “we” feelings for the “I,” the individ- 
ual is given a feeling of group incorporation, and 
group oriented rather than individualistic and 
materialistic goals are furnished. Probably most 
important is the redefinition, through group ex- 
perience, that is made in social values including 
those related to alcoholic drinking. Possibly we 
have an indication of the essential etiology of such 
behavior as alcoholism in this group treatment m 
that we also see other factors involved besides 
mere childhood emotional insecurity, for the 
alcoholic appears to have increasingly pulled 
himself away from meaningful or con\entional 
group situations. In fact, the so-called religious 
emphasis in A. A. may be explained in terms of 
Durkheim’s thesis that religion represents essen- 
tially the group and the feeling of getting outside 
of one’s self by identification with others.^' Such 
organizations represent, in part, the restoration of 
many of the characteristics of a folk society in the 
modern urban world. 

Experiments with group integration have been 
developed generally without the aid of sociolo- 
gists. At the risk of possibly destroying some of 
the mysteries which contribute therapeutically to 
their activities it is suggested that scientific analy- 
sis of these and similar activities may make possi- 
ble more unique contributions by sociologists. Cer- 
tainly it seems likely that psychiatrists and clini- 
cal psychologists are in no position to make as 
adequate studies of these or of the other types of 
group therapy approaches. Their background of 
theoretical training and point of emphasis have 
not been oriented in either the direction of social 
groups, with the possible exception of the family. 


2® Freed Bales, “Types of Social Structure as Factors in 
‘Cures’ for Alcohol Addiction,” Applied Anthropology, 
Apnl-June, 1942, p 8. Also see his “The Therapeutic Role 
of A. A. as Seen by the Sociologist,” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies in Alcohol, 5 267, 1944. 

2^ Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religious 
Life (Swaine Trans.), 1912. 
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or of the general society and its cultural value sys- 
tems. Out of such study by sociologists could 
come not only additions to a body of theory but 
more adequate control of social and personal dis- 
organization as well. Such knowledge as we could 
achieve about the group in relation to social dis- 


organization could, in turn, be applied to social 
organization. Such emphasis on group situations 
would furnish not only a point of view for so- 
ciologists but also the necessary requirements of 
all science, the testing of knowledge in an attempt 
to control a problem situation. 


The Social Scientist as an Expert Witness in 
Civil Rights Litigation* 

Kenneth B. Clark 

Kenneth B. Clark (191^ ), associate professor of psychology, City College of New York and associ- 

ate director, Northside Center for Child Development. 


During the past three years, the Legal Division 
of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People has been making a frontal at- 
tack on state laws which require racially segre- 
gated elementary and high schools. For the first 
time these lawyers have extensively used expert 
social science testimony [in the lower courts]. . . . 

This new legal approach formed the basis for 
four of the five cases argued before the United 
States Supreme Court in January 1953: Claren- 
don, South Carolina; Topeka, Kansas; Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; and Richmond, Virginia. In addi- 
tion to the testimony of professional educators, 
there was an extensive use of expert social science 
witnesses m these cases. . . . 

In ‘evaluating the testimony of the witnesses 
who were called by both sides in these school 
cases, it is clear that there were no essential differ- 
ences among these social scientists on the crucial 
issue of the detrimental effects of segregation. 
Now that the precedent of admitting social sci- 
ence testimony has been established, it is certain 
that social scientists will be used in similar cases 
in the future. 

The future use of expert social science witnesses 
in civil rights litigation, however, raises some 
fundamental questions concerning the objectivity 
of testimony, the basis of testimony — (research 
data, theoretical considerations, or personal opin- 
ion), and complex ethical considerations. As the 


gap between social science and legal considera- 
tions narrows, it becomes increasingly necessary 
for the social scientist to deal effectively with the 
responsibilities which accompany his activities in 
this area. This is particularly true since the pres- 
ent school cases may be viewed as merely the be- 
ginning of this type of social science — ^legal col- 
laboration. 

This additional role of the social scientist places 
upon him at least the following burdens: The so- 
cial scientist who participates in civil rights or 
civil liberties litigation as an expert witness must 
exercise the maximum degree of care and ob- 
jectivity in the collection and interpretation of the 
relevant data. Further, he must be clear and cou- 
rageous in his social values and he must be will- 
ing to assume social responsibilities even under 
conditions that would place him m a position con- 
trary to the social beliefs which are popular at a 
particular time and place. 

As the collaboration between social science and 
the legal profession increases, it will be necessary 
for the professional societies among the social and 
psychological sciences to develop safeguards 
against possible ethical abuses; e.g., flagrant mani- 
festations of prejudice, distortion of data and de- 
liberately misleading interpretations. While it 
would be impossible to prevent honest disagree- 
ment among social scientists reflecting differences 
in interpretations and emphasis, it is nonetheless 


* See Chap. 20, “The Effects of Segregation* A Social Science Statement to the United States Supreme Couit,” pp. 371- 
375. 

From “The Social Scientist as an Expert Witness in Civil Rights Litigation,” Social Ptoblcms, 1 (1953-1954): 5-10, 
pp. 5, 7, 9-10 quoted. 
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important to minimize the possibility of the pres- 
entation of conflicting testimony by equally com- 
petent scientists concerning the available facts. 
Professional organizations among social scientists 
now have the obligation to set up some kind of 
machinery which will prevent social scientists 
from being haunted by the same spectacle which 
has long bedeviled the field of psychiatry — two or 
more psychiatrists offering with equal certainty 
contradictory testimony concerning the sanity of 
a given defendant. 


If social scientists assume the responsibility of 
developing their own safeguards, the social and 
psychological sciences are at present on the thresh- 
old of making direct and significant contributions 
to the progress of a rapidly changing society. The 
social science testimony in the public school seg- 
regation cases has opened the door of the courts 
to the social sciences. This now makes possible 
the direct use of social science findings in the 
process of social change. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Of what does Sumner think “progress” consists? 

2. What reasons does Sumner give for distrusting 
what he calls “clear strides towards the mil- 
lenium”? 

3. What are purposes and consequences in the senses 
used by Sumner? 

4. What does one gain from studying consequences? 

5. Why does Sumner believe diat pessimism and 
optimism are “impertinent” to tire work of the 
social scientist? 

6. What problems does Fosdick say result from the 
fact that our political institutions “are mainly 
rooted in the eighteenth century”? 

7. What proposals does Fosdick make for the solu- 
tion of social problems ? 

8 Menninger raises what he terms “basic” questions. 
What does he give as an explanation for our in- 
ability to answer them? 


9. What contribution can psychiatry make to the 
solution of social problems? 

10. What does Bierstedt give as the relation of social 
scientists to social policy? 

11. In what four ways do values enter into the scien- 
tific situation, as outlined by Bierstedt? 

12. The S. S. S P. committee suggests that independ- 
ent research could profitably, for the nation and 
humanity, be carried on in a number of areas. 
Name several of these. 

13 Clinard stresses the need for sociological research 
on the relationship of the person to the group 
How IS this different from other approaches to 
group therapy as he describes them? 

14 What are Clark’s concerns over the new role of 
social scientists in policy-making litigation? What 
professional problems does he see ahead for the 
social scientists? 
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